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CHAPTER I. 



CELTS AND IBERIANS. 



The Gauls/' says Strabo, following the 
»8opher Posidonius, ** are universally madly 
of war, hot in temper, and quick to fight-; 
1 other respects simple, and void of malice. 
ce^ w ;^hen provoked, they marcfh multitudi- 
ily, openly; and incallitiously straight against 
enenij^ so as to be easily out-generalled ^ 
3 they^imay be drawn on to engage where 
when one chooses, and for any cause, being 
' ready for battle, even though armed only 
I their own natural strength and audacity, 
are they easily persuaded to useful employ- 
ts, and susceptible of culture and literary 
nction. Presuming on their gigantic build 
numbers, they soon collect in large mnlti- 
8, of their own free-will and accord, and 
ice take side with the injured party."* Such 
le first glance cast by philosophy on the 
; sympathetic and perfectible of the races 
an. 

RACTERISTICS Or THE 0AUL8 AND IBERUN8. 

he genius of these Gauls or Celts is at first 
ere restless activity, prompting to attack 
conquest : it was through war that the na- 
I of antiquity came into contact and inter- 
rled. A warring and noisy race, they over- 
the world, sword in hand, led on, it would 
1, less by greed, than by a vain and uneasy 
•e to see, know, and busy themselves with 
y thing ; bursting and destroying through 
5 inability to create. With their large, 
soft, and succulent bodies, they are the in- 
} of the nascent world ; elastic and impul- 
, but neither enduring nor persevering;! 

Ewayavarrovfrrr rots ddnaiaOiu ioKo9oi¥dtl r<!i¥ 1rXl^ 

Btnho, I. iv. 195. 
Modor. 9k: lib. v. c. 38. ToT<rik vapj^ K&&vypot koI >cv/ro(. 
pian. apad Scriptores Renun Francicaram, 1. i. 463. 
rt iipwTos cai iadfiaros . . . iltXvovro raxitoi. 
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fierce in their joys, vast in thei^ hopes, and vain 
— ^for as yet nothing has withstood them. They 
would go and see K>r themselves what manner, 
of man was the conqueror of Asia, that Alexan- 
der, at whose sight kings fainted through dread.* 
" What do you fear 1'* inquired the man of ter- 
ror : ** The sky falling,"! was all the answer 
he got. Heaven itself had little terror for them ; 
they returned its thunders} with flights of ar- 
rows. Did ocean rise and invade the land, 
they did not refuse its challenge, but marched 
upon it sword in hand.^ Never to give way 
was their point of honor : they would often 
scorn to quit a house in flames. | No people 
held their lives cheaper. There were of them 
who would undertake to die for a trifle of money 
or a little wine, would step upon their sleeping- 
places, distribute the wine or money among 
their friends, lie down on their shields, and of- 
fer their throat to the knife.^ 

Their banquets seldom ended without a fray ; 
the thigh of the animal on the board was the 
right of the bravest,** and each would be he. 
Next to fighting, their greatest pleasure was to 
crowd round the stranger, seat him among them, 
whether he liked or not, and make him tell them 
tales of distant lands ; for these barbarians were 

* Plat In Alex. c. 96. Lonf after Alexander** death, 
Caaiander, who had become kinK of Macedonia, walking 
one day at Delphi, and examining the statues, Kuddenly 
came upon that of Alexander, when he was so ntruck by it, 
that he fell trembling, and was seized with a giddiness. 

t . . . . Et /i4 &pa b ovpavdf avroif itriwioot. t^trabo, 1. Til. 
902. (These were Gets. They had been encountered and 
subdued by Darius, in his famous expedition Hgainst the 
European Scythie, 514 ycnrs b. c. Alexander found theni' 
inhablUng the same locality on the western Hhor.K of the 
Euxlne, one hundred and eighty years aAorwards.) Trami- 

LATOR. 

t Arlstot de Morib. 1. iii. c. 10. 

i iElian. I. xli. c. 33. Fvfivh rh (f^i? itaX rd. S6para rpo- 
ffcfoyrtf^— Aristot. Eudeniior. 1. iii. c. 1. Ol KiXrol wpds rk 
K^ftara onXa dvavruiai XaP^vra. 

11 iElian. ibid. 

It Posidon. 1. xxiii. ap. Athen. 1. iv. c. 13. MAXoi ^ h 
Bi&rptf \a06vrei dpyvpiow ^ xPiMr(or, oi ii offov ntpautuHf 
dpiBpov riya, xai ntOTtoadpivoi rifw Maiv, koI roti avny' 
KaSoif ^(Xotf Siaitopriaaiityot, wrrioi iKraOiyrci M Bvptdv 
nivrai' napacriif H rtf li^tt riv Xatudv dtroKirrrn. 

** Poaldon. ayud Athen. 1. Iv. c. 13. 
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iniuti^ty ^^grer tnd cnrioas, and pressed ttnm- - their white chests and gif^ntic limbe laden wilfc 
^^r<« vizinK them in the markets and highways. > massive golden chains.* The Iberians wen 



and f.om^^AUns^ them to talk.* They were 
th^.mftelves formidable and indefatijg^le talkers. 



divided into petty mountain tribes, which, 
cording^ to Strabo, seldom contracted allianoi^ 



his(hly fisfurative in their speech, p^impous and through an excess of confidence in their owi 
ludiToiiftly ((rave with their guttural tones,f strength. The Gauls, on the contrary, readE] 



and It Mr u quite a business in their assemblies 
to ntfjMrt; the speaker from interruption : inso- 
much Lhat it was the office of one man to en - 



collected in large hordes, encamping in laigi 
villages, in large exposed plains, and talkeit 
laughers, and haranguers as they were« williag- 



forrji Atl«:nce, which he did by proceeding with i ly associated with strangers, and became ift 
drawn nword to the [Arty interrupting, and, at i timate with new faces, mingling with all and b 



the third summons, cutting off a large piece of 
his dr';fis, so as to render it unfit for further 
wear. I 

Anoihf.r race, the Iberians, appear early in 
the south of f laid, along with the Gauls, and 
even bf;rore them. This people, whose tv'pe and 
langiiafff; have been preserved in the Basque 
moniitrLiiiH, were mfiderately endowed with na- 
tural gil'iM, a laborious, agricultural, mining 
race, att:iched to the soil for its products — ^me- 
tals and corn.^ There is nothing to show that 
they w(;ri! primitively as warlike as they be- 
came when driven into the Pyrenees by the 
conquf.TorH of the south and of the north, and 
finding tiieinselves in their own despite guardi- 
ans of tlw; defiles, they were so repeatedly in- 
vadi;(l, bruised, and hardened by war. Once 
Uoniiin tyranny impelled them to an heroic de- 
sjMiir ; but generally their courage has been ex- 
oinplifird in resistance, H as that of the Gauls 
has iM?rn in attack. The Iberians do not seem 
to have liiul the same love of distant expeditions 
and iulvf'.iiturous wars. Sonic of their tribes, 
indrni, ciaigrulcd, but unwillingly, and driven 
I'urth by iiioro jKiwcrful nations. 

'I'in* (JiLiils and the Iberians were a complete 
contniKt : I he latter with their rough black gar- 
miMilN, :iiid hiiir- woven boots ;^ the Gauls ar- 
rnvrd Ml hliowy stuffs, fond of bright and varied 
coldiN, Mirh ascMuniiOHe the plaid of the modern 
iScutli.sii liurl,'^* or olso almost nukud,but with 

• Di.Mi. Sic. I. V. p. 31M.— (^rmr, Drll. <inll. I. Iv. c. 5. 
T*t rtiiii'iii luH (■iilltrn* rtin^iuruiiliiiii lit vi vl.tUirvs ctliuii 
tnvliii^ mii'i'li^n* niffittit .... ri iiirmitiirtis in oppldiH 
viil)!ii« riirniiiNiHtiil, Ur. 

t h.iHiiT. Sir. I. iv. VUnl Kul rin\ ^.oyau ti>ipvtixoi^ xal 

«iiM}/.i*i <i «.ii TiW'iXXii (iiVirr^^iCfwi trvft^SuxiKuti' iroAX^ 

^j Xiti>i*rt ») ^^f^^^^i^^X^t^\ 

\ 'O'.-i ii\»t.Trii»' irnniffdi ri) Xmrr^fi. HtnlMi, I. iv. ap. 
8cr. U t*t. t. .Mt.-I ninniil <|ull Ihr »uliji*cl without noticing 
how luiirii ihr nnrirnl^i n|i|M'ar to li:t\i« Uvn iilnifli witli 
thi* i!ii-i-M.t.il crniu^ nn<i noi«y rlianrlrr or thi' (innln. 
lrfv\ ii .ti)N i'lciii. "H |N*oplr Uh-ii ittr v:iiii tiiiiiiiltH." Tli« 
piibtio I I.I I". tiiiiiipiMi'ris nmt iiil\ociitr« wrn* often <iaiil9i. 
" An ln-»l«i,.in.'* jgiy* I'irfn*. cl'^raiini. i»r. rontnt TisiniiMn.) 
■Mh:«i I". •« ^MOMiitin iimi n rrior." S(m>. hImi. ilie wholv of 
Ihr iM:iii>m pii> K« in trio. Vnio my«, lin (*U.iri«lo \ I quote 
IhMii no iii<ir\ .) "The (tnuU. f\^r tlie iiii*«t ivtrt. ii*M<hiou«ly 
ruUi\.iii' (u >* ihin|y— vnlur ami omtiinr.tl ^ninrinvn*.** l)ii»- 
Aini* s.< iiiii't vl- Iv.) rnlU \hm\\ "ImnMer*. brajqptrt*, and 
nill i>l ihoitiiriil 4iH|4ay." 

tSinthi. I. IV.— (*4rMr. Ri*!!. C:!!!. I. iii. r. •Xt. 
TUo Uvri mii»t not lie fMnfonnileil w iih their nriphlnwi. 
Qm l'*nt.tl»r . The iliMinrtion liriwivn them w r le.triy e>- 
lrtlMi«>.| l«\ M. W.ite llamhoiat in hi« nilm.ntLile litilo work 
«l the n.'tMi'ii' linen.tfe. tVe .\|i|vnitiv. 

H Ti»i\ti.ii i,\.<ft*t «tv«4,'d|-. Dimliif. 

, *T J^"****- >«c. I. V. 'They wear tlyisl tunic*. rtiiwenHl 
pMl C rtliWNi ,M exTfv kind, and tnrwik.' nnd MrifVil rlimk^. 
Mnfti « ith a bttckht, 9m4 4irMed into Biunnvms many- 



all, dissolute through levity, and blindly and 
random abandoning themselves to infamoa 
pleasures ;t (the brutality of drunkenness wi 
rather the failing of the German stock ;) L 
short, theirs were all the qualities and vice 
that result from quick sympathy. These hih 
rious comrades were not to be too implicitly coc 
fided in. They were early addicted to hantea 
ing, (gaberj as it was termed in the middle ages 
They passed their word without a thought of il 
being obligatory, promised, then laughed, an 
there an end. {Ridendojidemfrangere^ " the 
broke faith with a jest." — ^Tix. Liv.) 

The Gauls did not rest contented with diii 
ing the Iberians into the Pyrenees ; but crew 
in^ that natural barrier, settled under their on 
name, in the south and northwestern angles < 
the peninsula, whereas in the centre they ami 
gamated with the conquered, and took the nam 
of Celtiberians and Lusitanians.J 

It was at the same epoch, (b. c. 1600~150C 
or perhaps previously, that the Iberian tribes 
the Sicani and the Ligor^ passed from Spa 
into Gaul and Italy ; in which latter coontr 
as in Spain, the Gauls attacked them, and crofl 
ing the Alps (b.c 1400-1000) under the desij 
nation of Ambray\\ (the valiant,) confined tJ 
Ligures within the mountainous coast from tl 
Rhone to the Arno, while they drove the S 
cani as far as Calabria and Sicily. 

PHCENICIAN AND ORECIAN COLONIES 

(B. c. 1200-600.) 

In both peninsulas the conquering Celts amtl 
gamated with the inhabitants of the centn 

rolored •qiiares." 80 Vinril, (yEneid. I. viii. fifiO.) "Tkl 
slitter In their stripeii cloaks.*.' Elsewhvrc I have coUecM 
other immllel passiifics. 

• IModor. Sic. 1. w " They wear bracelets and anaM 
and nnind their necks thick riniTA. nil of gold, and colli 
rtttger-rinpi, and even ipilden conicts.** 
Vireil. iEncid. I. viil. 0.7.1. 
** Fair golden tresses frmce the comely train, 
And ev'ry warrior wears a folden chain. 
Kiiibrolder'd vesi» their snowy liinlw tin Told, 
And their rich mlies are all ndom'd with cold.'* 
t Diodor. Sic. I. v. ap. S<>r. R. Fr. i. 3]0.~:«tr;ibo. 1. Iv^ 
.\lhen. I. \iii. c. H. — At a Liter fieriiMl, tnire<c of the llM 
liousne*^ which prf\iiiliMi in ancient <:hiiI ure ninervabto 
the lri»h and Rritith (Vlts. Iceland, t. i. p. M. says, tt 
tlie Iriiih ctmsidered adultery "a innitinalile callantri 
O'llallomn. i. XM. — Lam nine. St. Ansel iii. and Pii|ie .Adft 
in his fi«iniius hidl. aildn-i^^ed t<) Henry II.. niilmiid thi 
with Incest.— S«'e r»<er. S>1. ep'.st. 70. m. !Ci.— St. Bema 
in Vit. S. Malach. 1*132. M]i]. Girnld. raiiil>r. 74*2. 74.T 
: l>iodtir. Sic. I. v.— tMdori Ofifiinuiii, I. i\.— Plin. 1. 

& Iberian hiehlanderH. W. de IIuiiiSiMl See Ajipesiii 
Q See Am. Thierry. HUl des Gaoluis, i. 10. 
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(liiim, while the TaDqaished Iberians kept their 
poQod at either end, in Liguria and in Sicily, 
in the Pyrenees and in Boetica. The Italian 
Gauls, the Ambra, occupied the whole ralley 
of the Po, and spread into thepeninsula as far 
tt uie mouth of the Tiber. They were subse- 
^ently subjected by the Rasenae or Etrusci, 
whose empire was at a later period hemmed in 
by new Celtic emigrations between the Macra, 
die Tiber, and the Apennines. 

Soch was the aspect of the Gallic world. In 
Italy and in Spain, its young, soft, floating ele- 
Bent was early altered by intermixture with 
the indigenes ; whereas in Gaul it would have 
been long rolled to and fro by the flux and re- 
lax of barbarism, had not a new element from 
without infused into it a principle of stability, 
t social idea. 

Two people, the Greeks and the Phoenicians, 
were the leaders of civilization at this remote 
period of antiquity. The Tyrian Hercules was 
It this time sailing through every sea, buying 
lad transporting from each country its most 
precious products. He did not overlook the fine 
prnets of the coast of Gaul, or the coral f)f the 
Hieres ; and inquired into the precious mines 
which then cropped out upon the surface of the 
P^nees, the Cevennes, and the Alps.* He 
eame, and returned, and at last settled. At- 
tacked by Albion and Ligor, (both names sig- 
lify mtmntaineery^) the sons of Neptune, he 
voold have been overcome, had not Jupiter re- 
i&foTced his failing arrows with a shower of 
Hones, which still cover the plain of Crau in 
Provence. The victorious god founded Neman- 
Mu, (Nimes,) sailed up the Rh6ne and the 
8a6ne, slew in his lair the robber Taurisk, and 
built Alesia in the territory of the TEdui, (pays 
(TAuton.) Before leaving, he laid down the 
highway which crossed the Col de Tende, and 
led from Italy across Gaul into Spain ; and it 
was upon this foundation that the Romans built 
the Aurelian and Domitian ways, (viae.) 

In this, as in other directions, the Phoeni- 
eiaos did but open a path for the Greeks ; be- 
ing followed by the Dorians of Rhodes, who 
were themselves supplanted hj the lonians of 
Phocea, the founders of Marseilles, (b. c. 600- 
S87.) This city, planted so far from Greece, 
nbaisted by miracle. Landward it was sur- 
loonded by powerful Gallic and Ligurian tribes, 
who did not suffer it to take an inch of ground 
without a battle. Seaward it had to encounter 
the huge fleets of the Etruscans and Carthagi- 
ttiaas, who had org^anized so sanguinary a mo- 
nopoly coastwise, that for a stranger to trade in 
Sardinia was death by drowning.;^ In every 
«aj, success crowned the Massilians. They 
had the gratification of seeing, without their 

• Stnbo, I. Hi. iT. 

t Jib, in Gaelic, mmmtaln. — 0«r, in the Basque tongue, 
tknueii. W. de Ilniiiboidt. 

I Sinbo, 1. xviL " The Carthafinlans drowned all stran* 
m% nhum they found cuaitiAf to flenHnin, or to tlM 



drawing the sword, the Etruscan navy destroy- 
ed in a single battle by the Syracusans, and 
then of beholding the annihilation of all the 
commercial states— of Etruria, Sicily, and Car- 
thage — by Rome. Carthage, in her fall, left 
an immense held, which Marseilles might well 
have coveted ; but it was not for the humble 
ally of Rome, for a city without territory, and 
a people of plain and thriAy character, but more 
mercantile than political, and who, instead of 
gaining over and incorporating with themselves 
the barbarians in their vicinity, were ever at 
war with them, to aspire to such a part. How 
ever, through good conduct and perseverance, 
the Massilians managed to extend their estab- 
lishments along the Mediterranean, from the 
Maritime Alps to Cape St. Martin ; that is to 
say, as far as the early Carthaginian colonies. 
Monaco, Nice, Antibes, Eaube, St. Gilles, 
Agde, ^mpurias, Denia,and some other towns,* 
were founded by them. 

While Greece began the civilization of the 
southern shore, northern Gaul received its own 
from the Celts themselves. A new Celtic tribe, 
the Cymry or Cumry, (Cimmeriilf) came to 
join the Gauls, (b. c. 631-587.) The new- 
comers, who settled for the most part in the 
centre of France, on the Seine and the Loire, 
were, it appears, of more serious and stable 
character. Less indisposed to restraint, they 
were governed by a sacerdotal corporation— 
the Druids. The primitive religion of the 
Gauls, which yielded to the Cymric Druidism, 
was a natural religion, gross undoubtedly, and 
far from having reached that systematic form 
which it subsequently acquired among the Irish 
Ga^l.} That of the Cymric Druids, as far as 
it is discernible through the barren notices of 
the ancients, and the much-altered traditioi\^ of 
the modern Welsh Cymry, had a far loftier mo- 
ral tendency : they taught the immortality of 
the soul. Yet was the genius of the race too 
material to admit of such doctrines bearing 
early fruit. The Druids could not transport it 
out of its clannish life. The material principle, 
the influence of its military chieftains, co-exist- 
ed with the gwernment of the priests. Cymric 
Gaul was only imperfectly, Gallic Gaul not in 
the least, organized ; and escaping the Druids, 
it flowed over the Rhine and the Alps, to flood 
the world. 



* See the interesting account of Marseilles in Thieny*! 
Illstoiy, (t. ii. c. ],) one of the nuMt remarkable )Kirtions of 
that excellent work. Further on, I endeavor to i^how how 
greatly the share the Greeic colonies fayad in civilizing Gaul, 
has been exagfreratcd. 

t Appian (Illyr. p. 1106, and de Bell. Civil, p. OQS) and 
Dindnrus (1. v. p. 309) say that the Celts were Ciniiiierians. 
—Plutarch (in Miirio) agrees with them. — "Tho Cimme- 
rians/* says Ephoms, (Strabo, v. p. 375,) " inhabit subter- 
ranean dwellings, which they call argiUtu.^* in the \\ae\rf 
of the Wehh C)'mr)'. argd signllies a subterraneous place. 
(VV. Archaiol. 1. u. 1S3.) The Cymry swore ** by the bull." 
The anus of Wales are two cows. — However, several Ger- 
man critics deny the identity of the Cimmerians with th« 
Cirobri, and of ttie latter with tlie Cymry; referring tlM 
Cinibri to the Germanic stoclc 

X See Appendix. 
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nil8T COLLISION OF ROME AMD GAUL. 

(b. c. 388.) 

This is the period assigned by history to the 
expeditions of Sigovesus and Bellovesus, neph- 
ews of Ambigat, king of the Bituriges, who 
led the Gauls into Germany and Italy, and ^'ho 
wandered )vith no other guidance than was af- 
forded by watching the flight of birds. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, they were guided 
by a jealous husband, an Aruns of Etniria, who, 
in his desire of revenge, introduced the barba- 
rians to the juice of the grape. They found it 
good, and followed him to the land ofthe vine.* 
These first emigrants, .£dui, Arvemi, and Bi- 
turiges, (Gallic tribes of Burgundy, Auvergne, 
and Berry,) settle in Lombardy, despite the 
Etrusci, and take the name of Is-Ambra,^ Is- 
Ombrians, Insubrians, synonymous with Gauls ; 
being the same with that of those ancient Gauls, 
or Ambra^ Umbrians, who had been subdued by 
the Etmsci. They were followed by the kin- 
dred tribes of the Aulerci, Camuti, and Ceno- 
maoi, (inhabiting Mans and Chartres,) under a 
leader called the Hurricane ;% w'ho established 
themselves at the expense of the Etrusci of 
Venetia, and founded Brescia and Verona. 
Lastly, the Cymry, jealous of the conquests of 
the Gauls, pass the Alps in their turn ; but 
finding the valley of the Po already occupied, 
they are forced to proceed as far as the Adri- 
atic, and found Bologna and Sinigaglia, or 
rather, settle in those towns, which the Etrusci 
had already founded. The idea of the city, 
measured out and laid down according to reli- 
gious and astronomical notions, was unknown 
to the Gauls, whose towns were only large 
open villages, such as Mediolanum, (Milan.) 
The Gallic world is the world of the tribe ;^ 
the l^trusco- Roman world, that of the city. 

Thus the tribe and the city are face to face 
in the listed plain of Italy. At first, the tribe 
has the advantage ; the Etrusci are hemmed in 
within Etruria, properly so called, and the 
Gauls soon follow them thither. They cross 
the Apennines ; and with their blue eyes, yel- 
low mustachios, and golden collan on their fair 
shoulders, proceed to defile before the Cyclo- 
pean walls of the aflfrighted Etrusci. They 
appear before Clu8ium,and demand a territory. 
It was then, as is well known, that the Romans 
interposed to protect their ancient foes, the 
Etrusci, and that a panic placed Rome in the 
hands of the Gauls. They were much aston- 
ished, says Livy, at finding the city deserted ; 
more astonished still at beholding at the doors 
of the houses the aged owners, who sat majes- 
tically, waiting death. By degrees they grew 
accustomed to these immoveable figures, which 

♦ Tit- Liv. 1. ▼. c. 34.— Platareh, in Cnmlllo. 

t I«, Ins. low, inferior.— I<-Ombria. Lower Ombria. 

i According to the interpretation of Am. Thierry, i. p. 43. 
— Tit Liv. V. c. 35. . ^ ^ 

^ It has been doubted by aoroe learned men whether 
<heir Mida, in Cmm*! time, wwe say thing mon than 
• or nflifi. 



had at first awed them ; when one of them, in 
his barbarian joviality, took it into his head to 
stroke the beard of one of these haughty sena- 
tors, who returned the caress with a blow of his 
stick.* This was the signal for massacre. 

The young men, who had shut themselves up 
in the Capitol, offered some resistance, but at 
last paid ransom. f This is the most probable 
tradition ; the Romans preferred the other. 
Livy asserts that Camillus avenged his country 
by a victory, and slew the Gauls on the ruins 
they had made. What is more certain is, that 
they remained seventeen years in Laiium, at 
Tibur, at the very gale of Rome. Livy calls 
Tibur, " arcem Gallici belli," (the stronghold 
of the Gallic war.) It is in this interval that 
were fought the heroic duels of Valerius Cor- 
vus and Manlius Torquatus with Gallic giants. 
The gods interfered ; a sacred raven gave the 
victory to Valerius, and Manlius tore the collar 
(tarquis) from the boaster who had defied the 
Romans. Hence, for a long time after, a i>op- 
ular image, a Cimbric buckler^ with the likeness 
of a barbarian, inflating his cheeks and thrust- 
ing out his tonguc4 used as a sign for shops. 

The city was fated to prevail over the tribe, 
— Italy over Gaul. Driven from Latium, the 
Gauls continued to war, but as mercenaries in 
the service of Etruria. They shared, with the 
Etrusci and the Samnitcs, in those dreadful 
battles of Sentinum and the Vadimonian lake, 
which secured Rome the sovereignty of Italy, 
and thence of the world. In these they dis- 
played their fruitless and brute-like audacity : 
fighting naked with the well-armed ; dashing 
with loud clamor in their war-chariots against 
the impenetrable masses of the legions ; and 
opposing the terrible pilum with wretched sa- 
bres that bent at the first stroke. § It is the 
common history of all the battles of the Gauls 
they never amended. Nevertheless, great ef- 
forts and the devotion of Decius were required 
on the side of the Romans. At length they 
in their turn, penetrated to the Gauls, recover- 
ed the ransom of the Capitol, and seated a col- 
ony in the principal burgh of the Senones, whoa 
they overcame at Sena on the Adriatic — exter- 
minating the whole tribe, so that there should 
not remain a single descendant of those who 
could boast of having burnt Rome.| 



great migration of the oaul8. 
(b. c. 391-280.) 

These reverses of the Italian Gauls may, 

• Tit. lilv. I. V. c. 41. M. Papirins, GrIIo Imrbnm Riiam, 
ut tmn omnibQA {immissa omt. pitmiulccntl, scipione ebor- 
neo in cnput incuvn, imm muvisso iliritiir. 

t Accordinx to Polyhius and Suetonius. See my Hist 
Romnine, vol. i. 1. 1. c. 3. 

t Aulus G«ll. I. Ix. 3.— Tit. Llv. I. vll. c. 10. 

\ Tit I Jv. I. xxll. " The Gunln have very long xwnrdi, 
without pointo/'— Polyb. I. ii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 167. " By 
their spirit at the fint onflct the whole Gallir rare, while 
fresh, is most fearful. Their sword* give one fatal rut bat 
are then at once blunted, and bend lenftthwise and flaj. 
wise."— A true symbol of the race of the Gael. 

I Flor. L L c 11. 
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perhaps, be explained, by the supposition that 
their best warriors had joined the great migra- 
tioQ of the Transalpine Gauls, into Greece and 
Asia. Our Gaul was like that vase of the 
Welsh mythology, in which life is incessantly 
boiling and overflowing ;* and received in tor- 
rents the barbarism of the North, to pour it out 
00 the nations of the South. After the Druid- 
ieal invasion of the Cymry, it had to sustain 
the warlike invasion of the Belgae, or Bolg, (the 
most impetuous of the Celts, as are their de- 
•cendants the Irish,t) who had made their way 
Crom Belgium through the Gauls and Cymry, as 
fu south as Toulouse, and had seated them- 
Klres in Languedoc under the names of Are- 
eomici and Tectosagi. Hence, they bore on 
lo a new conquest ; and Gauls, Cymry, and 
eren Germans, descended with them the valley 
of the Danube. The cloud burst upon Mace- 
donia. The world of the ancient city, which had 
pown strong in Italy by the success of Rome, 
bd, since Alexander, been broken up in Greece. 
Nevertheless, this petty space was so strong by 
irt and nature, — so bristled with cities and 
iDooQtains, — as to be seldom entered with im- 
punity. Greece is like a trap with three bot- 
toms. You may enter, and find yourself taken, 
irst in Macedonia, next in Thessaly, and then 
betwixt Thermopyle and the isthmus. 

Thrace and Macedonia were successfully in- 
nded by the barbarians, who committed fear- 
foi excesses there, passed even Thermopyle, 
and marched to undergo defeat against the 
Bcred rock of Delphi. The god defended his 
temple. A storm, and the masses of rock 
hurled down by the besieged, sufficed for the 
discomfiture of the Gauls. Gorged with meat 
ind wine, they were already conquered by their 
ova excesses. A panic terror seized them in 
the night. In order to expedite their retreat, 
their firenn, or chief, counselled them to burn 
their cars, and to cut the throats of their ten 
tboiisand wounded ;| then drank his fill, and 

* See farther 00. 

t H<>adiii«>!S«, prumptitnde, and mobility of parpone are 
«^ll7 chnncceri^Uc of the Bolr of Ireland, Belgium, and 
fiatdy, (the Bellovaci, Bolcl, Bolgs, Bellas Voici, Ac.,) 
lad uf th(p*9 ol' the MHith of France, notwithstanding the 
ttlnent mtxtores theic races have undergone. 

la the oM Irixh tnirditions, the Beige are designated bv 
Ike name of Fkr-Bolg. Au-Honiiui (de clar. urb. Narbo.) 
Mimt the primitive name of the Tectosagi to have been 
lu)^>. TecUMaguH prinmvo nomine BalgasJ'* Cicero (pro 
Nui. FootKio) gives them that of B^m—*' Belgarum Allo- 
kt)«BXDquf> testUnonila credete non timvUs V* In the manu- 
ttn^-i iif Oiar, we And the name indiflerenUy written 
^Wf«r or Fe/e«.— Lastly, St. Jerome tells ux that "(ik« 
Haieet «/ the TeUoaagi wot the mom* as that of Treves,** the 
apitil of Belgian!. Am. Thierry, L 131. 

("The Belgic tribe*,** says I/Ogan, (1. 331.) " were denom- 
haled Ftrbulie. fimm the bolg, builg. or leathern bag, In which 
tbej carried their arrows, as some maintain.**) Transla- 

TIML 

; Qis advice was followed, as regarded the wounded, fur 
the flew Brenn cnuted ten thouand men, who were unfit 
to fflireh. to be butchered ; bat he kept the greater part of 
tte bhgipM^. IHttdoT. Sic. xxil. 670.— The Gauls, In this In- 
nakm of Greece, whenever they met with Infants fatter 
ttaa a>n^l. or who seemed to have been suckled on better 
■Uk, driok their Mood, and feasted on their flesh. Puusa- 
liaa, 1. X. p. 650.— The Greeks, after battle, buried their 
; bat the Cymro-GanU sent no herald to aoUcit theirs, 



Stabbed himself. But his followers found it im- 
possible to extricate themselves from so moun- 
tainous a country and such diflicult passes, alive 
with a people wild for vengeance. 

Another body of Gauls, intermingled with 
Germans, Tectosages, Trocmi, and Tolisto- 
boioi, succeeded better beyond the Bosphorus. 
They threw themselves into the heart of mighty 
Asia, in the midst of the quarrels of Alexander's 
successors. Nicomedus, king of Bithynia, and 
the Greek towns which with difficulty bore up 
against the Seleucidsc, bought their assistance ; 
as the event proved — an interested and fatal 
assistance. These terrible guests parcelled 
out Asia Minor among themselves, for pillage 
and for ransom.* The Hellespont fell to the 
share of the Trocmi ; the shores of the JEgea,ay 
to the Tolistoboiui : the Tectosages had the 
South. Here we see our Gauls restored to 
the cradle of the Cymry, not far from the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus — here are they settled on 
the ruins of Troy, and in the mountains of 
Asia Minor, where, centuries after, the French 
will lead the crusades under the banner of 
Godfrey of Boulogne and of Louis the Young. 

While these Gauls gorge and fatten in deli- 
cate Asia, others ramble the world over in 
search of fortune. Whoever wishes to buy 
headlong courage and blood cheaply, buys 
Gauls — a prolific and warlike race, sufficing 
for innumerable armies and wars. They are 
in the pay of all the successors of Alexander, 
especiailly of Pyrrhus — that man of adventures 
and of blasted triumphs. Carthage also em- 
ployed them in the first Punic war. She re- 
quited them but ill ;t and they bore a principal 
part in the dreadful War of the Mercenaries. 
One of the leaders of the revolt was the Gaul, 
Autarites. 

Rome availed herself of the troubles of Car- 
thage and of the interval between the two Pu- 
nic wars, to crush the Ligurians and the Italian 
Gauls. 

'* The Ligurians, buried at the foot of the 
Alps, between the Var and the Macra, in a 
country bristling with underwood, were more 
difficult to find than to conquer — an agile and 
indefatigable;^ people, more given to rapine 

regardless whether they were buried or were food for the 
wild beasts and vultures. Pnusnnias, 1. x. p. <>49. — " At 
iEgeum they scattered to the windH the ashes of the kings 
of Macedon.^* Plut. Pyrrh. Diod. ex Val.— When the Brenn 
had learned from dc^ertrrs the number of the Greek inwpa, 
f^ll of contempt for them, he nmrrhed beyond Hcraclea and 
attacked the defiles the next day at sunrise, " without,** 
says an ancient writer, " having conHulieU with regard to 
the event of the battle any prient of his naUon, or, in de- 
fkult of that, any Greek diviner." Pausanias, 1. x. p. 640. 
Am. Thierry, passim. — At Delphi the Brenn raid, " that the 
wealihv god^ ought to enrich men, .... that they needed 
not riches, being the donors of wealth to man.*^ Justin, 
xxlv. 6. 

• Tit. Llv. I. xxxvlll. c. 16.— Strabo, 1. xlii. 

t She delivered up four thousand of them to the Romans. 
See Diodor. Sic. and FrontinUH, 1. ill. 16. 

X Floru.t, 11. 3. — The strengtli of the Ligurians gave rise 
to the common saying, " the poorest Llgurian can overcome 
the strongest Gaul.** Diod. Sic. v. 39. See also, 1. xxxix. 9. 
Strabo, Iv. It was from them that the Romans borrowed 
the use of the oblong shield, scutum Ligusticum, Liv. xhr. 
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than to war, and trusting in the rapidity of their 
flight and the remoteness of their Jurking- 
places. All these wild mountain tribes — 
the Salyi, the Deciates, the Euburiates, the 
Oxybii, the Ingauni — long escaped the Roman 
arms. At last, the consul Fulvius burnt their 
fastnesses, Biebius forced them into the plain, 
and Posthumius disarmed them, leaving them 
scarcely iron wherewith to till their fields/^ 
(B. c. 238-233.) 

GALLIC INVASION Or ITALY. (B. C. 225.) 

For half a century after the extermination of 
the Senones by Rome, the remembrance of the 
dreadful event was fresh in the minds of the 
Gauls ; so that when At and Gall,* two kings of 
the Boii, (now the Bolognese,) endeavored to 
rouse that people to seize the Roman colony of 
Ariminum, and summoned a band of mercenary 
Gauls from beyond the Alps, the Boii, rather 
than face a war with Rome, slew them both, 
and massacred their allies. But Rome, uneasy 
at their restlessness, irritated the Gauls, by 
prohibiting all trade with them, especially in 
arms ; and the measure of their discontent was 
completed by the proposition of the consul Fla- 
minius to colonize and divide among the people 
the territory taken from the Senones fidy years 
before. The Boii, whom the colony of Arimi- 
num had taught the cost of having the Romans 
for neighbors, regretted not having assumed 
the offensive, and attempted to bring into a com- 
mon league all the nations of northern Italy. 
The Veneti, however, a people of Sclavonic 
origin, and inimical to the Gauls, refused to 
join it ; the Ligurians were worn out, the Ce- 
nomani secretly sold to the Roman. The Boii 
and Insubres, (the Bolognese and Milanese,) left 
to themselves, were obliged to call in from the 
other side of the Alps a body of Gesates, {Gais- 
da) — ^men armed with eats, or boar- spears, — 
who gladly took pay with the rich Gallic tribes 
of Italy ; money and promises luring across 
their leaders, Aneroeste and Concolitanus. 

The Romans, kept informed of all by the 
Cenomani, took alarm at the league. The 
senate ordered that the Sibylline books should 
be consulted ; and read therein with terror that 
the Gauls were twice to become masters of 
Rome. They sought to avert the calamity by 
burying alive two Gauls, a man and a woman, 
in the cattle market, the centre of the city ; by 
which the Gauls might be said to have taken 
possession of the soil of Rome, and the oracle 
oe eithen»fulfilled or eluded. The alarm spread 

35. Their women, who wrought In the qoiirriee, when taken 
In labw, 0!«cd to step axide for a short time, and. oAcr de- 
livery', return to their worit. Strabo, iii. Dlodor. 8lc. !▼. The 
Llpnirlans adhered Rtrictly to their ancient customx, ax, for 
Iniitance, thnt of wearing their hair long, whence their sur- 
■ame of dsiT/afi.— Cato says, in Servlus. " They have a 
perfect recollection of their origin, bnt, illiterate and liara, 
they have no memory for truth.** Nigidins Figuloi, a con- 
temporary of Varrn*s, n«es the same terms. 

* AUs and GaiatQ!«. in the Greek and lAtin historians. 
Polyb. U. See Am. Thierry, Hist das Oaulois, vol. L 



from Rome over all Italy ; not a people of which 
but thought themselves equally in danger of a 
fearful irruption of barbarians. The Gallic 
chiefs had taken from their temples the gold- 
embroidered standards, called the immoveable ; 
and had sworn a solemn oath, which they like* 
wise administered to their followers, that they 
would not unbuckle their baldrics until they had 
scaled the Capitol. In their march they swept 
off every thing, as well cattle as even the very 
furniture of the houses, and they drove the hus- 
bandmen before them, chained together, at the 
tail of the whip. The whole population of cen- 
tral and southern Italy rose as one man, to ar- 
rest such a scourge ; and seven hundred and 
seventy thousand soldiers* held themselves 
ready, should it be needful, to follow the Ro- 
man eagles. 

Of three Roman armies, one was to guard tho 
passes of the Apennines leading into Etruria ; 
but the Gauls were already in its heart, and 
only three days* journey from Rome. Fearful 
of being hemmed in between the two, the bar- 
barians retraced their steps, slew six thousand 
of the pursuing army, and would have utterly 
destroyed it had not the second army come up. 
They then drew off to secure their booty, and 
had fallen back as far as cape Telamon, when, 
by a surprising chance, the third army, which 
was on its return from Sardinia, landed close 
to the camp of the Gauls, who then findins 
themselves between the enemy, at once faced 
both ways. The Gesates, in bravado, threw 
off their clothes, and posted themselves naked 
in the first rank, shield and spear in hand. For 
a moment, the Romans were intimidated by the 
strange spectacle, and by the tumultuous array 
of the barbarian army. " Besides innumerable 
horns and trumpets which they sounded inces- 
santly, such a din of shouting suddenly arose, 
that not only men and instruments, but the very 
earth and surrounding places seemed emulously 
to join in the loud outcry. There w^s, too, 
something terrible in the looks and gestures of 
those giant frames which appeared in the fore- 
most ranks, — naked but for their arms, and not 
one of which that was not tricked out in chainSi 
collars, and bracelets of gold." The inferiority 
of the weapons of the Gauls gave the Romans 
the advantage. The Gallic sabre only served 
for cutting, and was so badly tempered as to 
bend at the first blow.f 

This victory being followed by the submis- 
sion of the Boii, the legions passed the Po for 
the first time, and entered the territory of the 
Insubres, where the fiery Flaminius would have 
perished, had he not wiled the barbarians into a 
negotiation until he was reinforced. Being re- 
called by the senate, with whom he was no 
favorite, and who pronounced his nominatioft 
illegal, he resolved to conquer or die, broke the 
bridge behind him, and gained a signal victory; 

* See the passage of Polyblus In the flnh book of mf 
History of Rome. ^ 

t Polyb. 1. 11.— Am. Thierry, 1. 1, p. »44. 
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JbBt which he opened the letters wherein the 
MMte warned him that his defeat was fore- 
dotmed by the gods. 

He was succeeded by Marcellas, a yaliant 
nUier, who slew in single combat the brenn 
Tinhimar, and consecrated to Jupiter Feretrius 
dM second spolia opima (since Romulos.) The 
Iiiabrians were completely subdued, (b. c. 322 ;) 
nd the dominion of Rome was extended over 
ike whole of Italy as far as the Alps. 

While Rome is belicring the Gauls prostrate 
nder her foot, Hannibal arrires and raises 
tbin up. The wily Carthaginian turns them 
tiffood account. He places them in the ran, 
nd compels them to pass the Tuscan marshes ; 
tke Numidians forcing them on from behind 
lith their swords.* They do not fight the 
worse for this at Thrasymene or at Canne. 
Humibal wins those great battles with Gallic 
Ibod.t The one time that he is without them, 
\nng cut off from them in the south of Italy, 
k cannot stir a step. So full of life was this 
halian Gaul, that after HannibaPs reverses it 
ii ip and doing under Hasdrubal, Mago, and 
Older Hamilcar. It took thirty years' warfare 
(i. c. 201-170) and the treachery of the Ceno- 
■ui, to consummate the ruin of the Boii and 
luobres ; and, at the last, the Boii rather emi- 
nated than submitted. The remains of their 
Nsdred and twelye tribes rose in a body, and 
nmoved to the banks of the Danube, at its 
ewfluence with the Save. Rome solemnly 
declared that Italy was closed to the Gattls. 
Tins last dreadful struggle occurred while 
Reme was warring with Fhilip and Antiochus, 
ad the Greeks flattered themselves that they 
were the chief thought of Rome, unconscious 
Ant it was the least part of her forces she em- 
ployed against them. Two legions were enough 
ftr the discomfiture of Philip and Antiochus ; 
iluie for many years in succession both con- 
nls were dispatched, with two consular armies, 
agsinst the obscure hordes of the Boii and In- 
labres. Rome had to stiffen her sinews against 
Gaol and Spain. A touch of her finger sufficed 
for the overthrow of the successors of Alex- 
aader. 

Before quitting Asia, she struck down the 
only people capable of renewing the war there 
igainst her. The Galatae, who had been set- 
tled for a century in Phrygia, had enriched 
themselves by levying tribute on all the neigh- 
iMning tribes, and had amassed the spoils of 
Asia Minor in their haunts on Mount Olympus. 
One fact will characterize the wealth and pomp 
of these barbarians. Public notice was given 
bj one of their chiefs or tetrarchs that he would 
Eeep open table for any comer for a year round ; 
ind not only did he feast the crowd which 
locked from the adjoining towns and districts, 
mt he had travellers stopped and detained to 
partake of his hospitality. 

* See my Histoiy of Borne, beginniiig of tha lecond vol- 

t Ibid. 



Although the majority of the Galatae had re- 
fused Antiochus their assistance, the prctor 
Manlius attacked their three tribes, (the Troc- 
mi, Tolistoboioi, and Tectosagi,) and forced 
them in their mountains, by attacking them 
with missile weapons to which the Gauls, accus- 
tomed to fight with sabre and lance, could only 
oppose stones. Manlius compelled them to re- 
sign the lands which they had wrested from the 
allies of Rome, constrained them to renounce 
their life of pillage, and made them contract an 
alliance with Eumenes, to act as a check upon 
them. (b. c. 189-188.) 

POLITICAL STATE or OAUL. (B. C. 155.) 

The Romans were not contented with sub- 
duing the Gauls in their Italian and Asiatic 
colonies, without penetrating into Gaul, that 
focus of barbaric invasions. Their allies, the 
Greeks of Marseilles, always at war with the 
neighboring Gauls and Ligurians, were the first 
to summon them thither. It was essential for 
Rome to be mistress of the western pass into 
Italy, which, on the side of the sea, was occu- 
pied by the Ligurians. Attacking the tribes of 
whom Marseilles complained, then those of 
whom she did not complain,* Rome gave the 
land to the Massilians, and kept the military 
posts ; among£! others that of Aiz, where 
Sextius founded the colony of Aquae Sextiae. 
Thence she turned her eyes towards Gaul. 

Two vast confederations divided the land; 
on the one hand, the ^dui, a people whom we 
shall hereafter see united in the strictest bonds 
with the tribes of the Carnuti, the Parisii, the 
Senones, &c. ; on the other, the Arverni and 
AUobroges. The former appear to be the low- 
landers, the Cymry, living under a hierarchy, 
the party of civilization; the latter, moun- 
taineers of Auvergne and of the Alps, are the 
ancient Gauls, formerly forced into the moun- 
tains by the Cymric invasion, but restored to 
their preponderance by their very barbarism 
and attachment to a clannish life. 

The clans of Auvergne were at this time 
united under a chief or king named Bituit. 
These mountaineers believed themselves in- 
vincible. Bituit sent a solemn embassy to the 
Roman generals, to claim the liberation of one 
of their chiefs who had been taken prisoner ; 
and, as part of the train, there came with it his 
royal kennel, consisting of enormous bull. dogs, 
brought at great expense from Belgium and 
Britain. The ambassador, superbly attired, 
was surrounded by a troop of young horsemen, 
flaunting in gold and purple ; and at his side 
was a bard, rotle in hand, who chanted at in- 
tervals the glory of the king, that of the Ar- 
verni, and the exploits of the ambassador.! 

The i£dui saw with pleasure the Roman in- 
vasion. The Massilians offered their media- 

♦ See Am. Thierry, il. 164.— Tit Liv. Epitom. I. Ix.— Flo- 
rot, 1. ill. c. 2. 
t Am. Thierry, ii. 160. Appiaa. Folv. Vnin. 
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tioDf and obtained for them the title of allies 
and friends of (he Roman people, Marseilles 
had introduced the Romans into the south of 
Gaul ; the ^dui opened Celtic or Central Gaul 
to them, as, at a later period, the Remi did 
Bel^ic Gaul. 

The enemies of Rome hurried with Gallic 
precipitation to meet the invader, and were 
conquered in detail on the banks of the Rhone. 
Bituit^s silver car and kennel of fighting dogs 
stood him in little stead. Yet the Arverni 
alone were two hundred thousand in number ; 
but they were daunted by the elephants of the 
Romans. Before the battle, Bituit, on seeing 
*the smallness of the Roman army, in close le- 
gionary column, had exclaimed, ** There are 
not enough there to serve my dogs for one 
meal."* 

Rome laid her hand on the Allobroges, and 
declared them her subjects ; thus securing the 
gate of the Alps. The proconsul Domitius re- 
stored the Phcenician high-road, and named it 
after himself, {Via Domitia.) Succeeding con- 
suls had only to push on towards the west, be- 
tween Marseilles and the Arverni. (b. c. 120- 
118.) They made their way towards the Pyre- 
nees, and founded, almost on the threshold of 
Spain, a powerful colony, Narbo- Martins, (Nar- 
bonne.) This was the second Roman colony 
out of Italy ; the first had been sent to Carthage. 
Joined to the sea by works of immense labor, 
it had, in imitation of the metropolis, its capitol, 
its senate, its baths, and amphitheatre. It was 
the Gallic Rome, and the rival of Marseilles. 
The Romans were desirous that their influence 
in Gaul should no longer depend on their an- 
cient ally. 

They were peaceably establishing themselves 
in these countries, when an unforeseen event, 
immense and appalling as a second deluge, 
nearly swept away all, with Italy herself That 
barbarian world which Rome had with such 
rude hand pent up in the north — existed never- 
theless. Those Cymry, whom she had exter- 
minated at Bologna and Sinigaglia, had brothers 
in Germany. Gauls and Germans, Cymry and 
Teutons, flying, it is said, before an overflow 
of the Baltic, turned their steps southward. 
(b. c. 113-101.) They had ravaged all Illyria, 
defeated at the gates of Italy a Roman general 
who had wished to bar their entrance into 
Noricum, and had turned the Alps by making 
through Helvetia, whose principal people, Um- 
brians or Ambrons, Tigurini (Zurich) and Tug- 
heni (Zug) swelled their horde. The whole 
mass, numbering three hundred thousand fight- 
ing men, penetrated into Gaul ; their families — 
old men, women, and children — followed in 
wagons. In the north of Gaul they recognised 
some ancient Cimbric tribes, and left, it is said, 
part of their booty in their charge. But, as 
hey passed, they laid waste, burned, and crea- 

• Pnul. Orm. 1, v. Fabiuii . . . B^k^o cum parvo exorcltu 
occurrit. ut Biiuitas pnucitAtcm Romnnoriim vix ad escam 
canlbiu, quos In agmine habebat, rafBeere powe Jactaret 



ted a famine in Central Gaul. To give the 
torrent way, the rural population betook them- 
selves to the towns, and were reduced to snefa 
extremity of starvation as to be compelled to 
eat human flesh.* Arrived on the banks of the 
Rhone, the barbarians learned that the opposite 
side of the river was still the Roman empirs. 
whose frontiers they had already met with ic 
Illyria, in Thrace, and Macedonia. Strucli 
with superstitious respect by the immensity of 
the great empire of the south, they said to thif 
governor of the Province, M. Silanus, with the 
confiding simplicity of the German race, ** thad 
if Rome gave them lands, they would willinglj 
fight for her." Silanus haughtily replied thaa 
Rome wanted not their services ; crossed thi 
Rhone, and was defeated. P. Cassius, the con- 
sul, who then came to the defence of the Pro- 
vince, was slain, Scanrus, his lieutenant, taken 
and his army sent under the yoke by the Hel- 
vetii, not far from the lake of Geneva. Th< 
barbariansi emboldened, were for crossing tlu 
Alps ; and their only doubt was, whether thej 
should exterminate the Romans or reduce thea 
to slavery. In the heat of their noisy debate 
they thought of questioning their prisoner Scaa- 
rus ; but maddened by his bold replies, one ol 
them ran his sword through his body. Never- 
theless, reflection followed ; and they deferrec 
crossing th^ Alps. It may be, the words ol 
Scaurus were the salvation of Italy. 

The Gallic Tectosagi, of Tolosa, (Toulouse,] 
descended from the same fathers as the Cini' 
bri, summoned them to their aid against th< 
Romans, whose yoke they had thrown oflT. Thi 
Cimbri came up too late. The consul, C. Ser 
vilius Cspio, stormed the town, and sacked it 
What with the gold and silver formerly carrier 
oflf by the Tectosagi from the pillage of Delphi 
the riches of the Pyrenean mines, and the 
wealth which was nailed up in one of its tem- 
ples, or thrown into a neighboring lake in vo- 
tive oflfering by the Gauls, Tolosa was the rich- 
est city of Gaul. Ca*pio collected, it is said, f 
hundred and ten thousand pounds weight of 
gold, and fifteen hundred thousand of silver. 
He ordered this treasure to Marseilles ; bul 
had it waylaid and carried oflf by creatures of 
his own, who murdered its escort. All who 
touched this fatal prey died a miserable death, 
and hence the saying — " He has Tolosan gold^ 
to express the victim of an implacable fatality. 

Forthwith, Caepio, through jealousy of a col- 
league, his inferior in birth, chooses lo encamp 
and fight apart, and insults the deputies sent by 
the barbarians to the other consul. Boiling 
with rage, they solemnly vow to the pods what- 
soever shall fall into their hands. Out of eighty 
thousand soldiers and forty thousand slaves oi 
camp followers, only ten men are said to have 
escaped ; of these, Caepio was one. Tlic bar- 
barians religiously kept their oath. They slein 

• ra»«r. Bell. Gall. 1. vli. c. 77. In nppidn compulrj, ai 
innpii nuharti, coram corporibiiH. qui ctate inulileii ad W 
Inm videbantor, vitam toteraverant. 
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erery living being they found in either camp, 
collected the arms, and threw gold, silver, and 
even the horses, into the Rhone.* 

GUIBBIC CAMPAION OF MARIUS. (b. C. 102-101.) 

This victory, as terrible as that of Cannae, 
placed Italy within their grasp. The fortune 
of Rome stayed them in the rrovince, and di- 
tected them towards the Pyrenees. Thence, 
the Cinibri dispersed themselves over Spain — 
the other barbarians waiting for them in Gaul. 

While thus losing their time and wearing 
themselves out in contending with the moun- 
tuns and the obstinate courage of the Celtiberi, 
RiMne, in her alarm, had recalled Marius from 
Africa. The man of Arpinum alone, in whom 
til the Italians recognised one of themselves, 
eoold reassure Italy and arm it to a man against 
the barliarians. This hardy soldier, almost as 
terrible to his own countrymen as to the enemy, 
ind savage as the Cimbri whom he was about 
to oppose, was to Rome a saving god. For 
the four years that the barbarians were looKed 
for, neither the people, nor even the senate, 
eoald make up their minds to nominate any 
other than Marius, consul. No sooner did he 
reach the Province, than he set about harden- 
ing the soldiers by making them undertake 
irorks of prodigious labor. He caused them to 
excavate the Fossa Mariana, which facilitated 
his communications with the sea, and enabled 
ihips to avoid the mouth of the Rhone and its 
Moid bars. At the same time he overpowered 
the Tectosages, and secured the fidelity of the 
jirovince before the barbarians put themselves 
u motion. 

At length, the latter turned towards Italy ; 
the only country of the west, which had yet 
eaeaped their ravages. They were forced to 
separate by the difficulty of finding food for so 
larire a multitude. The Cimbri and Tigurini 
took the road through Helvetia and Noricum. 
A ahorter road was to lead the Ambrons and 
Teutons over the bodies of Marius' legions, 
across the Maritime Alps, right into Italy ; and 
they were to rejoin the Cimbri on the banks of 
thePo. 

Secure in the intrenched camp, from which 
he watched them — at first near Aries, then un- 
der the walls of Aque Sextias, (Aix,) Marius 
persisted in declining battle. He wished to 
accustom his soldiers to the sight of these bar- 
barians, with their enormous stature, savage 
kwks, and strange arms and garments. Their 
king, Teutobochus, could vault over four or 
eren six horses, placed side by side ;t when 
ied in triumph at Rome, he was taller than the 
trophies. IJefilin? before the intrenchments, 
the barbarians defied the Romans with a thou- 
•aod insults — " Have yuu no message for your 

* Vmx\. Offoa. 1. V. c. 16. Anniin arKentnmqae In flamen 
SliieetTiiii . . . rqni ipsi ^ inritiboa immerai. 

T Flfini.«. 1. lit. Rex Teatobocbns, quatemoa senoaqae 
•qpwa tnuudUre aotitoa. 
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wives," they cried, "ire shall soon be with 
them." One day, one of these giants of the 
North came up to the very gates of the camp, 
to challenge Afarius. The general returned 
him for answer, that if he was weary of life, 
he could go and hang himself; the Goth insist- 
ing, he sent out a gladiator to him. Thus he 
diverted the impatience of his men ; while he 
had information of what passed in the hostile 
camp through the young Sertorius, who spoke 
their tongue, and mingled with them under favor 
of a Gallic dress. 

To inspire his soldiers with more eager de- 
sire for battle, Marius had pitched his camp up- 
on a hill where there was no water, but which 
overlooked a river, ** You are men,'' he said to 
them, "you can have water for blood." A 
skirmish soon took place on the banks of the 
river. The Ambrons alone were engaged in 
this first trial of strength, and the Romans A^ere 
at first discouraged by their war-cry of " Am- 
brons, Amlfrons,'*^ which, shouted in their buck- 
lers, sounded like the roaring of wild beasts ; 
nevertheless, the Romans came off victorious. 
However, they were repulsed from the enemy's 
camp by the women of the Ambrons, who, arm- 
ing themselves in defence of their freedom and 
their children, struck from the top of their wag- 
ons without distinction of friends or enemies. 
The whole night long the barbarians bewailed 
their dead with savage howls, that repeated by 
the echoes of the mountains and of the river 
struck terror even into the breasts of the vic- 
tors. Two days aAerwards, Marius drew on a 
second engagement by means of his cavalry. 
The Ambro-Teutons, carried away by their 
courage, crossed the river, and were over- 
whelmed in its bed. A body of three thousand 
Romans took them in the rear, and decided the 
fate of the day. According to the most mod- 
erate computation, a hundred thousand of the 
barbarians were killed or taken. The valley, 
enriched by their blood, became celebrated for 
its fertility. The inhabitants of the district 
used nothing else than the bones of the slain to 
enclose and prop their vines ; and the name 
given to the plain of Campi putridi (the putrid 
fields) is still recalled by that of the village of 
Pourrieres. As for the booty, the army resigned 
it wholly to Marius, who, alter a solemn sacri- 
fice, burnt it in honor of the gods. A pyramid 
was raised to Marius, a temple to \ ictory ; 
and an annual processi(m to the church of St. 
Victoire, built on the site of the temple, sub- 
sisted uninterruptedly down to the period of the 
French Revolution. The pyramid remained to 
the fifteenth century, and Pourrieres took as 
its arms the triumph of Marius, as represent- 
ed on one of the bas-reliefs with which it was 
adorned.* 

Meanwhile, the Cimbri had crossed the Noric 
Alps, and descended into the valley of the 
Adige. The soldiers of Catulus beheld them 

* Am. Thieny, UUt. dei Gaol. vol. U. p. S96. 
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with terror, sporting, half naked, amonff the 
snow-wreaths and ice, and sliding on their huck- 
lers from the tops of the Alps over the preci- 

Eices.* Catulus, a mere disciplinarian, thought 
imself safe behind the Adige, and under the 
cover of a small fort, which he imagined the 
barbarians would waste their time in forcing. 
They threw in rocks, laid a whole forest upon 
them, and crossed. The Romans fled; and 
did not stop till they were covered by the Po. 
The Cimbri thought not of pursuing them. 
While waiting the arrival of the Teutons, they 
ffave themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
Italian soil and sky, and suffered themselves to 
be conquered by the sweets of the soft and 
beautiful country. The wine, the bread, — all 
was new to these barbarians,f who melted be- 
fore the southern sun, and the still more ener- 
Tating influence of civilization. 

Marius had time to join his colleague. He 
gave audience to the deputies of the Cimbri, 
whose object was delay — ^** Give us,'*'* they said, 
*^ lands for ourselves, and for our brothers, 
the Teutons " — " Trouble not yourselves about 
iheniy'' answered Marius, " they have lands, 
which toe have given them, and which they will 
keep forever.'*'* And, as the Cimbri threatened 
him with the arrival of the Teutons — " They 
are here,"*"* he said ; " it were not kind should you 
part without saluting them,^^ and he ordered the 
captives to be produced. When the Cimbri 
asked him the place and day that he would 
meet them " to decide whose should he Italy, ^^ 
he appointed the third day from thai, and a 
plain near VerceiL 

DESTRUCTION OP THB CIMBRI. — ^J07 OP ROME. 

Marius had so posted himself that the ene- 
my had the wind, dust, and scorching rays of a 
July sun directly in their faces. The Cimbri 
had formed their infantry in an enormous square, 
the front ranks of which were serried together 
with chains of iron. Their cavalry, fifteen 
thousand strong, was terrible to behold, with 
their casques crowned with the muzzles of wild 
beasts, and their crests — ^the wings of birds.l 
The ground occupied by the barbarian camp 
and army was a league long. As the battle be- 
gan, the wing in which Marius was, fancying 
the enemy*8 cavalry had taken flight, spurred 
on in pursuit, and lost itself in the dust ; while 
the enemy*s infantry, like the waves of a vast 
ocean, rolled on and was broken on the centre, 
where Catulus and Sylla commanded ; and then 
all was an indistinguishable mass of dust. To 
the dust and the sun belonged the principal 
honor of the victory.^ 

* Florux, I. iii. c. 3. Hi Jam (qaii crederetl) per hlemem, 
qne altiu^ Alpei Icvat, Tridentinis Jiigis in Itaiiam provo- 
lutl niini dpstcenderant.— Platarch, in Har. c. S3. To^i 0v 
pto^t nXartli vnortOi^rcs toi; trtaftaatp. 

t Ibid. In Venetii, quo fere tracta Italia molliMima est, 
ipei toll coellquo clomentlA mbnr elani^it. Ad hoc panls 
usu carnlsi|uo cmcUp et dnlcedlne vlnl miUfatos, he. 

% Plutarch, in ftlar. c. 37. 6i}p(wy ^fitpHv x6a^ttin . . . 

% Floras, 1. iU.— Plutarch, in Ifar. c S7. KfVM^red dp- 



The barbarian camp, with the women and 
children, was the next object. These, clad in 
the weeds of wo, sought a promise that their per- 
sons should be respected ; and that they should 
live slaves to the Roman priestesses of fire.* 
(The Germans worshipped the elements.) Their 
prayer rejected, they wrought their own deliv- 
erance. Marriage with these people was a se- 
rious thing. Their symbolical nuptial presents 
— the yoked oxen, the arms, the charger, suf- 
ficiently signified to the virgin that she had be- 
come the companion of her husband^s dangeis 
— ^that the same fate awaited them in life as in 
death, {sic vivendum, sic pereundum. Tacit.) 
It was to his wife that the warrior brought his 
wounds after battle, {ad matres et conjuges wd* 
nera referunt, nee aut iWt numerare aut exigen 
piagas pavent,) She counted and sounded them 
without a tremor ; for death was not to sepa- 
rate them. So, in the Scandinavian poemsi 
Brunhild burns herself on the body of Sieg- 
frid. The first act of the wives of the Cimbri 
was to set their children at liberty by death ; 
they strangled them, or cast them under the 
wheels of their wagons. They then hanged 
themselve^^ ; fastening themselves by a running 
knot to the horns of their oxen, and goading 
them on so as to ensure their being trampled to 
pieces. Their dead bodies were defended by 
the dogs of the horde, which it was found ne- 
cessary to destroy with arrows.f 

So vanished that terrible spectre of the 
North, which had filled Italy with such alarm. 
The word Cymbrtc abided as a synonyme of 
strong and terrible. Rome, however, was un- 
conscious of the heroic genius of these nationSi 
which were one day to destroy her ; she be- 
lieved in her own eternity. All of the Cymbri 
who could be taken prisoners were distributed 
among the towns as public slaves, or devoted 
to glacliatorial uses. 

Marius had the figure of a Gaul, thrusting 
out his tongue — a popular device at Rome from 
the days of Torquatus— carved on his buckler. 
He was hailed by the people as the third found* 
er of Rome, after Romulus and Camillus ; and 
they poured out libations in the name of MariuSi 
as they were wont to do in honor of Bacchof 
or of Jupiter. He himself, intoxicated with 
his triumph over the barbarians of the North 
and of the South, over Germany and the A/W- 
can Indies, would drink thenceforward out of 
that two-handled cup alone, from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Bacchus had drunk after 
his conquest of India.} 

filvroi dtrXimv . . . awaytavtaaoSat rotf Tw/iafoi( rd Ka9^ 
Kol rdv fiXtop. 

* Paul. OitM. I. ▼. c. 16. Connnlnemnt conralem. at A 
Inviolati castitate vinrtnibos lacris ac dVin i(orvionduiii eneL 
vitam libi retervarent.— FlonM, 1. iii. r. 3. Quuiii. iniasi 
ad Marinm legatione, libertatem ac sacerdotluiu non imp»> 
traaaent. 

t Piln. 1. vlll. c. 40. Canes defend^re, Cinibrls ccsia, d»* 
mns eonun planstrls impoaitas. 

t Valer. Max. 1. viil. c. 15. ex. 7. Sallnut, Bell. Jng . ai 
ealc " From that Ume he waa considered the hupe aad 
strenfth of the itate.*'— Veil. Paterc. L ii. c. 12. •• Such a 
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BE gmt erent of the Cymbric inTasEon 

ciaed only a Tenr indirect iniluence oa the 

sie« of Gau), wbich waa iu principal ths- 

The Teutonic Cjmry were too_ bubo- 

lo incoiponte itiemMlvcB with the Gallic 
t, alteady.reclaimed by Druidiam from their 
itite rudeneaa.*' Let ua take a closei 
M at this leligioQ of tfae Dfaldi, which be- 
the morml culture of Gaol, fkciliwed the 
an iovaaioD, ajid cleared the wtj for Chris- 
\y. It mnat hATe attained ita full dfiTetop- 
. and complete liaturitr in the,centuTy pre- 
ig the conqoeat of CnMtJbt may, per- 
, have touched its decline ; M least, She 
ial influence of the Dtuidahaddiniaiabeil. 
In Gaula teem at firat to have worahipped 
rial objebta, the phenomena aod ageata of 
re i lakda, foantaiaa, atones, treea, wioda, 
i^cially, the terrible Kirk.\,. la time, thia 

worship waa elcTated; and generaliied. 
tt beiogs, tbeae phenomena, Jnd their re- 
tire ^nioB aaaisned ihem/ and ao had 
M and tribes. /Hence, the thunder- spirit, 
■n ;t Vaieguaflhe apotheosis of the Voa- 

PenfiiniM, of the Alps J Xri'uiRRa,of Ar- 
es : heoee, the Gtnitu of theArvemi; Bi- 
'«, the goddess and city of the ^dui ; 
Uia, amodg the HelTetii ; NtToatuus (Ni»- 

among the Arecomici, &c. 
t a step further in abatraetion, the general 
:n of natureyAnJ those of the human aoul 
of society Were likewise deified/* Taran 
me the god of heaven — the nilef and arbi- 
f the world./ The aun, under the name of 

or Belen, called into existence healing 
la, and presided over medicine ; Hem or 
u, over war ;^ Teutates, over trade and 
nerce. Even eloquence and poetry had 

syoibot in OgmiutJ^ armed like Hercules 

mace and bow, and drawing after bim men 
oed by the ear to gold and amber chains 
h iaaued from his mouth. 



The reaerablance became identity when Gaul, 
Bubilued by Rome, had undergone but for a few 
years only the influence of Roman ideas. For 
ilicn, the Gallic polytheism, honored and fa- 
vored by the emperors, was finally fused in that 
of Italy ; while Druidiam, its mysteries, doc- 

inU, and priesthood, were proscribed with the 

laatt severity. 
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The Druids taught that matter and spirit are 
eti:rniU ^'4hat the substance of the universe 
siilisistB unaltered through the perpetual vatia- 
iinii of phenomenai^at these are under the 
alternate influence of fire and water ;f and, 
tinilly, the doctrine of the metempsychosis,} 
MJih which was connected the moral idea of re- 
wiirds and punishment. They taught that the 
ir;inaraigration of the human soul into animals 
iiilorior to man, waa a state of trial and of chas- 
tisement; and even proclaimed itn<i(Aerv>oWd,& 
■i. world of happiness, where the soul preserved 
its identity, its paasions, and its habits. At 
funerals, letteta were buret, which the dead 
were to read, or to deliver, to those who had 
gone before them ;| and, often, money waa lent, 
on condition of repayment In the other world.^ 

The combination of these two notiona of the 
meidmpaycbosis and of another life, formed the 
busit of the system of the Draids. But their 
kniivledge did not end here; they weremetaphy- 
^K-i^na, natural philosophera, physicians, and 
aliiive all, astronomers** ss well. Theiryear waa 
I'liiiiposedoflunationB, whence the aaaertion of the 
Romans that the GauIs meaaured time by nights 
and not by days i^ custom which they account- 
ed for from Ih/infernal origin of that people, 
and their descent from Pluto. ff /The medicine 
uf (be Druids was wholly fouHded on ma^o. 
Till! Samolus (marshwort, or fen berry) was to 
be gathered fasting, and with the left hand, 
was to be torn up without looking at it, and so 
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thrown into the waterin^r-places of the cattle ; lUws. One order of priestesses could udt 
against whose diseases it was a presenrativ^ip'The future only to their polluters ; another w 
The gathering of the selago (hedge-hvpiop) devoted to perpetual virginity ; a third, although 



required preparation by ablutions, and an offer- 
ing of bread and wine ; the gatherer went to 
seek it bare-footed, and arrayed in white ; as 
soon as he descried the plant he stooped as if 
accidentally, and slipping his right hand under 
his left arm, plucked it without ever using the 
knife, and then wrapped it in a napkin, which 
was to be used but once.t There was a dis- 
tinct ceremonial for the gathering of vervain. 
But the universal remedy, the panacea, as the 
Druids called it,t was the famous mistletoe, 
which they believed to be sown on the oak by 
a Divine hand ; and they saw in the union of 
their sacred tree, with the lasting verdure of 
the parasitic plant, a living symbol of the doc- 
trine of immortality. It was gathered in winter, 
last as it flowers, when the plant is most readi- 
ly distinguishable, and when its long green 
branches and leaves, and yellow tufls of flowers, 
present the only image of life to be seen where 
all nature around is dead and sterile. § 

The mistletoe was to be cut when the moon 
was six days old. It was gathered by a Druid 
in white robes, who mounted the tree, and, with 
a golden sickle, severed the root of the plant, 
which was caught by his fellow-Druids in a 
white cloak, for it was essential that it should 
not touch the ground. || Two white bulls were 
then sacrificed, which had never borne the yoke. 

The Druids foretold the future by the flight 
of birds, and inspection of the entrails of the 
beasts sacrificed. They also manufactured 
talismans ; such as the amber beads, worn by 
the warriors in battle, and which are often met 
with in their tombs. But the choicest talis- 
man was the serpent'* s egg.^ Their notions re- 
specting the egg and serpent, call to mind the 
cosmogonic egg of oriental mythology, as well 
as the metempsychosis and the eternal renova- 
tion of which the serpent was the emblem. 

Female magicians, and prophetesses, were 
affiliated to the Druidieal order, but without 
partaking its prerogatives. Their rule of life 
imposed on them fantastical and contradictory 

* Plln. 1. zxiv. G. 11. 

Ibid. 

Omnia Monantem appellantes. Plin. I. xvi. c. 44. 

Plln. 1. xvl. c. 44.— Vlff . iEn. 1. vl. 

Plln. I. xvl. c. 44. 

Plln. 1. zxlx. c. 44. This pretended egg seems to have 
been nothing more than an cchinlte, or petrified sea-urchin. 
In siunmRf time, says Pliny, vast nombers of serpents 
fteqnent certain caverns of Gaul, where they blend and 
twine together, and with their saliva, combined with the 
llrnth that oozei out of their skin, produce this kind of egg. 
When It U perfect, they raise it and support it In the air by 
their hissings. This is the moment to seize It. Some one, 
placed in watch for the purpose, darts out, catches the egg 
Li a napkin, le:«ps on a horse which is In readiness, and 
nliops off at full xpeed to escape the serpents, who follow 
him until he puui a river between them. The egg was to be 
borne away at a certain period of the moon. It was tried 
by plunging It into water. If It swam, although encircled 
by a ring of gold, it empowered Its possessor to gain biw- 
■olts, and necured him a free access to kings. The Druids 
wore It, richly enchased, oi their necks, aiul sold it at ex- 
tnvagant prices 



permitted to marry, was enjoined long periods 
of celibacy. Sometimes, these females had t* 
assist at nocturnal sacrifices, with their nakaA 
bodies dyed black, their hair dishevelled, an! 
abandoning themselves to transports of phrensj.* 
The greater number of them dwelt on the wiM 
reefs, which are scattered throughout the Ai^ 
morican Archipelago! At Sena~(SeiQ).,wa8 thm 
celebrated oracle of the nine terriblevTTgis^ 
called Senes, from the name of their island.4 
The privilege of consulting them was confined 
to seamen ; and even they must have made tbt 
voyage for the express purpose. I These vir- 
gins knew the future ; cured incurable ailments ( 
predicted and raised tempests. 

The priestesses of Nannettes inhabited aa 
island at the mouth of the Lioire. Althougk 
married, man was forbidden to approach their 
dwelling. At certain prescribed periods, they 
visited their husbands on the continent ; wheOi 
leaving their island at night-fall, in bmall boati 
which they managed themselves, they passel^ 
the night in huts prepared for their receptid.' 
As soon as day broke, tearing themselves fnNi 
the arms of their husbands, they hurried to their 
skiflfs, and rowed back to their solitudes.^ ft 
was their bounden task every year, crownai 
with ivy and green garlands, to pull down aoi 
rebuild the roof of their tempip, in the spaet 
between sunset and sunset ; when, if one of 
them chanced to let any of the sacred material 
fall on the ground, she was lost — her compaa* 
ions rushed upon her with fearful cries, toif 
her in pieces, and scattered her mangled body 
to the winds. II The Greeks conceived thii 
they recognised in these rites the worship of 
Bacchus ; and they also likened to the orgiti 
of Samothrace, other Druidieal orgies celebrat- 
ed in an island ofi'the coast of Brittany,^ whenof 
the sailor heard with fear on the open sea furih 
ous cries, and the clashing of barbarian cyai* 
bals. 

DISCIPLINE AND HIERARCHY OF THE DRUIDS. 

If the religion of the Druids did not institutei 
it at least adopted and kept up the practice of 
human sacrifice. The priests plunged theii 
knives above the diaphragm of the victim, aai 
drew their prognostics from the position ii 
which he fell, the convulsions of his limbs, tlM 
abundance and color of his blood. At timfl 
they crucified him on stakes within the templet 
or shot him to death with darts and arrows.** 
Frequently they reared a colossus of wicker 
work or hay, and, having filled it with livin( 

• Plln. 1. xxll. c. 2. Tacit Annal. 1. xiv. 

Gain Senas vocant. Mela, 1. iU. c. 5. 

Ibid. 

Strabo, 1. iv. p. 196. 
„ Ibid.— Dionys. Pericf . v. 565. et sqq. 
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kaun Tictims, a priest threw into it a lighted 
tKth, and the whole soon disappeared in eddies 
if fire and smoke.* Undoubtedly, these hor- 
nUe ofierings were often redeemed by votive 

fi, by casting ingots of gold and silver into 
lakes, or nailing them up in the temples, t 
A word as to the hierarchy. It comprised 
Ikee distinct orders. The lowest order was 
hi of the bards, who handed down orally the 

rsalogies of the clans, and sang upon the rotte 
exploits of the chiefs and the national tradi- 
ins. Next came the priesthood, properly so 
idled, consisting of the Ovates (or fiubages) 
ad Druids. The Ovates had the charge of 
tke ceremonials of worship, and celebrated the 
•erifices. To them belonged especially the 
Implication of the natural sciences to religion, 
Mfonomy, divination, &c. Interpreters of the 
Draids, no civil or religious act was complete 
vithout their ministration.! 

The Druids (men of the oaks^) were the 
Aowning order of the hierarchy. In them 
dwelt power and knowledge. Theology, mo- 
llis, all the higher acquisitions, were their pri- 
vilege.! They were elective. Initiation into 
Ike order, which was accompanied by severe 
trials, sometimes lasted twenty years ; for they 
had to commit to memory all priestly lore, 
ioching being intrusted to writing, at least un- 
til the period that they became acquainted with 
the Greek characters.^ 

A solemn assembly of Druids was held once 
fcyear in the territory of the Carnoti, in a sacred 
ipot which was deemed the centre of all Gaul ; 
id to this the peodle flocked from the most 
liiUnt provinces. The Druids then left their 
nlitudes, and gave judgment, seated in the midst 
af the multitude. Here, undoubtedly, was 
chosen the Archdruid, whose office was to 
preserve the institution in its integrity ; and 
us election, not unfrequently, gave rise to civil 



Now, even had Druidism not been weakened 
by these divisions, the solitary life to which 
Bost members of the order seem to have been 
vowed, must have rendered it incapable of any 
vigorous action on the people. 1 he case was 
different from that of Egypt, where the popula- 
tion was massed on a narrow base. The Gauls 
were dispersed over the forests and marshes of 
Iheir wild country, and were exposed to the 
hizards of a barbarous and warlike life. Dru- 
idism had no firm hold on so scattered and 
Mated a people ; and they early escaped its 

Thus GauU at the time of Caesar^s invasion,** 

* Cxnar, 1. ri. c 10. Btrebo, 1. iv. p. 198. 
t ^ Ht Tnnlfra^e. See p. 40. 

t OiircK upavoioi tal f9(no\6yoi. Stnbo^ 1. Iv. p. 119. 
BM. i. ▼. p. 308. Amin. Mnrc. 1. xv. c. 9. 
% Dem. (C)-inricO Dent, (Annorican,) D«r, (Gaelic,)— 

I Diod. 1. ▼. p. aOB. Btimbo, L !▼. p. 197. Amm. Marc. 
L IV. r. 9. 

f Ca>mr, 1. ▼!. c. 14. 

** On the cbanfea that occmred in the Roman province, 
te fte iBicnml fc t tw i w i Maitni sad Gbmt, eoosalt Am. 



seems to have been utterly powerless to organ- 
ize itself. The old spirit of clanship and war- 
like feeling of independence which Druidism 
should have repressed, had gained new vigor ; 
though inequality of strength, indeed, had estab- 
lished a sort of hierarchy among the tribes, 
some of which were clients of the others, as 
the Carnuti of the Remi, the Senones of the 
i£dui, &c. (Now, Chartres, Reims, Sens, 
Autun.) 

Cities had been formed ; places of refuge, as 
it were, in the midst of this life of war. But 
the tillers of the ground were wholly serfs ; so 
that Cesar might well say, " There are only 
two orders in Gaul, the Druids and the Knights 
(equites.)'* The Druids were the weakest. It 
was a Druid of the ^dui who called in the 
Romans. 

GALLIC CAMPAIONS OF CJC8AR. (b. C. 58-49.) 

I have elsewhere spoken of Cesar, and of the 
motives which decided that marvellous man to 
abandon Rome so long for Gaul, and exile him- 
self that he might return master. Italy was 
exhausted ; Spain untameable ; Gaul was es- 
sential to the subjugation of the world. Fain 
would I have seen that fair and pale counte- 
nance,* prematurely aged by the debaucheries 
of the capital — fain have seen that delicate and 
epileptic man,t marching in the rains of Gaul 
at the head of his legions, and swimming across 
our rivers ; or else, on horseback, between the 
litters in which his secretaries were carried, 
dictating even eix letters at a time, shaking 
Rome from the extremity of Belgium, sweeping 
from his path two millions of men,t and subdu- 
ing in ten years Gaul, the Rhine, and the ocean 
of the north, (b. c. 58-49.) 

This barbarous and bellicose chaos of Gaul, 
was a superb material for such a genius. The 
Gallic tribes were on every side calling in the 
stranger, Druidism was in its decline. It seems 
to have prevailed in the two Brittanies, and in 
the basins of the Seine and Loire. ^ But in 

Thierry. Great part of Aqnltalne followed the example of 
Spain, and declared for Bertorius ; and from Caul l^pidoa 
invaded Italy. But tliyUa's party irainrd the day. Aquitaine 
was reduced by Pompey, who founded niiliutry colonien at 
TouloQrte, at Blterre, (Is^zien.) and at Xarbonne, (a. c. 75,) 
and collected all the exilen who infested the Pynmefia into 
hill new town of Canvenm, (a word nlgnifying iin anM^niblafe 
of men from all quarters.) now St. Bortrind do CouuuinKes. 
The chief agent of the violences of SyllaN party in Gaol 
had been one Fontelus, whom Cir/>ro m:in:ifi(>d to |R*t ac- 
quitted. (See Orat. pro Fonteio.) Th(> sutfrrincn of Roman 
tinul nearly drove the ambassadors of the All(»bn)geit Into 
Catiline's conspiracy. See my History of Rome. 

* Suet in J. Crs. c. 45. Fuisse tmditur culori^ candido. 

t Id. Ibid. Comltlaii quoqne morbo bis inter res gercndas 
correptus est. 

X Suet. Plut pagsim. Plin. vil. 35. Eleven hundred and 
ninety-two thousand men before the civil wars. The same 
writer, speaking of ('a>sar, says, " His genius could grasp 
every snbiect, even the sublimost, and iu quickness was 
like fire — ho could dictate four letters at a time, on import- 
ant business, to his secretaries, and, if not occupied with 
anv thing else, as many as seven." 

{ The Camutes. (Chartre«,) a Druidical tribe, were clients 
of the Remi. (Reims.) The Senones, (Sens.) who had 
connections with the Camutes and Parisii, had been vassals 
or cUests of the iEdai, (AatnUf) as perhaps the Biturtaii 
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the south the Arrerni and all the IberuD aet- 
tlere of Aquitaine had, for the most part, re- 
mained faithful to their herediury chiefs. Id 
Celtic Gaul even, the Druids had been able to j 
lesist the old spirit of clanship only by favoring : 
the establishment of a free population in the | 
toMms, whose chiefs or patrons were at least ; 
elective, like the Druids. Thus two factions 
divided the whole of the Gallic states ; the he- 
reditary, or that of the chiefs of clans ; the 
elective, or that of the Druids and temporary j 
chiefs of the inhabitants of the towns.* At I 
the head of the latter were the ^dui ; the j 
leaders of the first were the Arvemi and Se- 
quani; and here began the enmity between 
Burgundy (the i£dui) and Franche-Comte, 
(the Sequani.) The Seqoani, oppressed by the 
ilEdui, who blocked up the navigation of the 
Saone. and interrupted their lucrative traffic in 
8wine,f summoned from Germany tribes, to 
whum Dniidism was unknown, and who went 
under the common name of Soevi. These bar- 
barians asked no better. They crossed the 
Rhine, led by an Ariovist, defeated the i£dui, 
and imposed a tribute on them. They treated 
their inviters, the Sequani, worse; depriving 
them of the third of their lands, according to 
the custom of German conquerors, and ill- 
treating them all the same. Reconciled by 
misfortune, the i£dui and Sequani then sought 
the aid o( other foreigners. Two brothers were 
all-powerful among the ^dui. Dumnorix, en- 
riched by the taxes and tolls, the monopoly of 
which he had secured either forcibly or in gift, 
had acquired popularity among the poorer in- 
habitants of the towns, and aspired to the sov- 
ereignty. Leaguing himself with the Helvetian 
Gauls, he married one of their countrywomen, 
and enticed that people to leave their sterile val- 
leys for the rich plains of Gaul. The other 
brother, who was a Druid — a title in all proba- 
bility identical uith that of Divitiacus, which 
Cesar gives as his proper name — sought less 
barbarous liberators for his country, lie re- 
paired to Rome, and implored the assistance of 
the senate,} which had called the ^dui kin- 
dred and friends of the Roman people. But 
the chief of the Suevi also appealed to the 
same quarter, and managed to get himself as 
well styled the friend of Rome. Influenced, 
probably, by the impending invasion of the 
llelvetii, the senate contracted alliance with 
Ariovistus. 

(Remy) bad also been. Cnar, Bell. Gall. L vi. c. 4. and 
pmt§im. 

• Cc^r. 1. I. c. 16. •• The FergtiretuM. (Ver-fo-breltb. 
Gaelic. ' min for judinnenC) who is chosen annually, and 
haa Uie pnw^r of liio and death over hbi countrymen.** — 
L. tU. c. 33. " Dy th«> laws of the iEdnl. their chief mafl^ 
tralea cnulil mit lenve the country. The law h1»o forbade the 
chooflnc two livine nif>niber9 of the same fiimily ma|tistrate«, 
or even tint two «h<iuld nit at the same time in the Mnate.** 
— L. V. r. 27. " TliPir polity was so constitnted, that the 
maltitiiile had not \k*9 power over their chief than be over 
them.*' And pa*$tm. 

t Btriho. I. VI. p. 173. " Hence the Boman market baa ita 
faest '•npiily of suited swine.** 

X Clc de Divln. L 



For three years these mountaineers had madi 
preparations which clearly showed that the? 
wished to render return impossible. They hil 
burnt their twelve towns and four hundred rSh 
lages, and destroyed the moveables and profi- 
sions which they could not carry along with 
them. The rumor ran that they intended tt 
traverse the whole breadth of Gaul, and estab- 
hsh themselves in the west, in the country of 
the Santones, (Saintes.) Beyond doubt, thef 
hoped to enjoy a more timnquil life on the shorei 
of the great ocean than in their rude Helvetia, 
which formed the central battle-field of all thf 
people of the ancient world, Gauls, Cimbrii 
Teutons, Suevi, and Romans. Including wo- 
men and children, they numbered three hundrei 
and seventy-eight thousand souls : and it wu 
the difficulty of transporting so vast a multi- 
tude, which made them prefer the road through 
the Roman province. They found the way 
barred at the very beginning by Cvsar, who 
was posted n^r Geneva, and who kept them m 
play long enough to gain time to throw up b^ 
tween the lake and Mount Jura a wall sixteei 
feet high, and nearly six miles long. Thef 
were thus compelled to plunge into the rugged 
valleys of the Jura, traverse the country of tht 
Sequani, and to ascend the Sa6ne. Coming op 
with them as they were crossing this river, Ca- 
sar fell on the Tigurini while they were cut of 
from the main body, and exterminated the wholf 
tribe. His provisions failing, owing to the iU- 
will of Dumnorix and of the party who had 
called in the Helvetii, he was constrained to 
retire on Bibracte, (Autun.) The Helvetii, 
construing this retrograde movement into i 
flight, pursued him in their turn. Placed thn 
between enemies and disaffected allies, Ccail 
extricated himself from the dilemma by a bloodi 
victory. Once more overtaking the Helvetii, 
in their flight to the Rhine, he forced them til 
surrender their arms, and to pledge themselvei 
to return to their own country. Six thousand 
of them \yho had fled in the night, in order ta 
escape this disgrace, were brought back by the 
Roman cavalry, and, to use Cesar's own lan- 
guage, treated as enemies,* 

GERMAN MIGRATIONS INTO GAUL. 

To have repulsed the Helvetii was nothini 
if the Suevi invaded Gaul. Their mirrratioBl 
were constant, and had already carried "there a 
hundred and twenty thousand fighting men. 
Gaul was about to become Germany. '^ CiPStt 
aflfected to yield to the prayers of the JEM 
and Sequani, oppressed by barbarians. " Thi 
same Druid who had solicited the assistance d 
Rome, undertook to explore the road and tl 
guide C»sar to Ariovistus. The chief of the 
Suevi, who had obtained the title of ally of th( 
Roman people from Cesar himself, while co» 



• Cnar, 1. L c «. 
meiobabvU. 
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creeping plants. Bat, with their superioritj of 
arms, the Pizarros and Cortes waged a certain 
war; and what were the Peruvians compared 
with the hardy and choleric Bellovaci and Ner- 
vii, (Picardy, Hainault, Flanders,) who march- 
ed on Cesar a hundred thousand at a time! 
Through the mediation of the Divitiac of the 
i£dui,* the BeIlo?aci and Suessiones were 
brought over ; but the Nenrii, supported by the 
Atrebates and Veromandui, surprised the Ro- 
man army on its march along the Sambre, in 
the depth of their forests, and fancied them- 
seWes sure of its destruction. Cssar was 
obliged to seize a standard and lead his men 
on ; and the gallant Nervii were exterminated. 
Their allies, the Cimbri, alarmed by the works 
with which the Roman general was surround- 
ing their town, feigned to surrender, threw 
down part of their arms from the walls, and 
then made a sortie with the rest. Cssar sold 
fiftv-three thousand of them into slavery. 

No longer concealing his design of subduing 
Gaul, he undertook the reduction of all the coast 
tribes. He penetrated the forests and marshes 
of the Menapii and Morini, (Zealand and Guel- 
ders, Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne ;) while one 
of his lieutenants subdued the Unelli, Kbnrovi- 
ces, and Lexovii, (Coutances, Evreux, Li- 
sieux ;) and another, the young Crassus, con- 
quered Aquitaine, although the barbarians had 
summoned to their aid from Spain the old 
brothers-in-arms of Sertorius.f Caesar himself 
attacked the Veneti, and other tribes of our 
Brittany. This amphibious race inhabited nei- 
ther the land nor the water. Their forts, erect- 
ed on peninsulas alternately inundated and de- 
serted by the tide, could be besieged neither by 
the one nor the other. The Veneti maintained 
a constant communication with the other Brit- 
ain, and was supplied from it. To reduce them, 
it was necessary to be master of the sea. No- 
thing checked Caesar. He built vessels, formed 
sailors, and taught them to secure the Breton 
ships by using grappling irons, and cutting their 
ropes. He treated hardly this hard people ; but 
the lesser Britain could only be conquered 
through the greater. Caesar made up his mind 
to invade it. 

This barbarian world of the west which he 
had underuken to Ume, was threefold. Gaul 



vas amazed at being attacked by him. 
is,** said the barbarian, '* is my Gaul, — my 
; yea have yours, — if you leave me in 
s, you will be the gainers, for I will fight 
Nir wars, without youf incurring trouble or 

Are you ignorant what manner of men the 
nans are ? It is now more than fourteen 
I since we have slept under a roof"* These 
a told but too deeply on the Roman army. 
hat bad been reported of the stature and 
ity of these northern giants terrified the 
ler race of the south ;f and nothing was 

seen in the camp but men making their 
Caesar shamed them by saying, ** if you 
rt me, I shall still go on ; the tenth legion 
ough for me." Then leading them to Be- 
Mi, he masters the city, pushes on to the 
» of the barbarians,' which was not far 

the Rhine, forces them to give battle, al- 
irh they were desirous of deferring it till 
lew moon, and destroys them in a desperate 
gement, almost all the fugitives perishing 
e river. 

le Belgae, and other Gauls of the north, 
ing, and not without probability, that if the 
ana had expelled the Suevi, it was only to 
Fed them as masters of the land, formed a 
coalition ; of which Cesar took advantage 
iter Belgium. He had with him, as guide 
interpreter, tjie Divitiac of the -^dui,^ 
itiactu;) an^ was called in by the Se- 
8, ancient vassals of the ^dui, and by the 
i, suzerains of the Druidical territory of 
^arnuti.^ It is probable that these tribes, 
ted to Dniidism — or at least to the popular 
r — hailed with pleasure the arrival of the 
d of the Druids, and relied on opposing 

to the northern Belgae, their ferocious 
iibors ; just as, five centuries allerwards, 
I^atholic clergy of Gaul favored the inva- 
of the Arian Visigoths and Burgundians by 
Pranks. 

war in the boggy plains and virgin forests 
le Seine and the Mouse would have been 
Dbre and discouraging prospect to any gen- 
less daring than Caesar. Like the conquer- 
yf America, he was often obliged to clear 
lelf a road with the hatchet, to throw bridges 

marshes, and to advance with his legions 
stimes on terra firma, sometimes by fording, 
y swimming. Besides, the Belgae inter- lay between Britain and Germany, and was in 



s the trees of their forests together, as 
I of America are naturally interlaced by 



1. 1, e. 36. aaam vellet, eonfrederetar ; Intellec- 
I qaid invicti f;ennani, exercitatittimi in nrmis, qui 
■aoo* xtv. tectom noa snbiiuent, vlnnte posaenL— 
leslore^ confidence to hia soldien (c 40) by remind- 
VB. tlMt in the war with Spartacat, tbey hiid already 
ad th#i Gennans. 

■aar. 1. f I. c. 30. At the ttefe of Genabum, the GauU 
«• ** How can men of such pigmy •tatnre hope to raiae 
iTjr a tower r* 

wa« thi* DiTitiac who had explored the mad when 

pr«>v^ria^!y marched afalntt tne BaevL L. i. c. 41. — 

Grmi-uis have no Drnida,** sayi Cesar, ** neither do 

nr for vcrifices.** L. t1. c. 21. ApparenUy, they were 

-icir» of the anti-Draidicai party in Gaol. 

r, L iL c 3» and the befiBBing of L vt 



communication with both. The Cimbri were 
in all three countries ; the Helvii and Boii, in 
Germany and Gaul ; the Parisii and Gallic At- 
rebates were found in Britain as veil. In the 

* We find the Divitiac of the XAxA accomprnyinK th« 
Romaaa everywhere, np to the period of the invnKion of 
Britain ; a clrcnmstance calrnlat^ to induce the hollef that 
cinar was about to re-e«tabli«<h in Delirinm the inflacnco 
of the iEdoan, that it, of the Druidicnl and pnpulnr pttrty.— 
L. 11. c 14. Qai>d si fecerit, JPAxnjimtn aucloritntem apod 
omnes Belgas ampliflcaturnni. qnonini auxiliis atqnc oplboa, 
al qua bella Inciderint, suntcntare consuerinu 

t Cesar, 1. Ui. c. 33. " They chone for their leaders the 
veterans who had served with Hertniios in all his cam- 
paigns, and who were supposed to be masters of militarv 
sdence.** ' 
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differences which divided Gaul, the Britons 
seem to have been for the Druidioal party, as 
the Germans were for that of the chiefs of the 
clans. Caesar struck both parties, both inter- 
nally and externally ; he crossed the ocean and 
the Rhine. 

Two great German tribes, Usipii and Tenc- 
teri, worn out in the north by the incursions of 
the Sucvi as the Helvetii had been in the south, 
like them had just emigrated into Gaul. (b. c. 
55.) Caesar stopped them ; and, under the 
pretence that he had been attacked by their 
youngr men, during parley, he fell unexpectedly 
upon them, and massacred them to a man. To 
strike the greater terror into the Germans he 
went in search of those terrible Suevi, whose 
neighbors no nation dared to be. In ten days, 
he threw a bridge over the Rhine not far from 
Cologne, despite the width and impetuosity of 
that immense river. After having ransacked in 
vain the forests of the Suevi, he repassed the 
Rhine, traversed the whole of Gaul, and in the 
same year embarked for Britain. When these 
prodigious marches, more astonishing than victo- 
ries even, were reported at Rome, such auda- 
city and fearful rapidity provoked one universal 
burst of admiration. The senate decreed a 
lectisternium of twenty days in thanksgiving to 
the gods. " Compared with Caesar*s exploits,^' 
exclaimed Cicero, " what did Marius V** 

CiESAR^S DESCENT ON BRITAIN, (b. C. 55.) 

When Caesar desired to cross into Great 
Britain, he could obtain no information from 
the Gauls respecting that sacred island. Dum- 
norix, the il^duan, declared that religion for- 
bade his following Caesar ,t and sought to escape 
by flight ; but the Roman, aware of his restless 
disposition, ordered that he should be brought 
back alive or dead, and he was slain while de- 
fending himself. 

The ill-will of the Gauls had nearly proved 
fotal to Caesar in this expedition. From the 
first, they kept him ignorant of the difficulties 
of landing. The tall ships used on the ocean 
drew a great depth of water, and could not ap- 
proach the shore ; so that the soldiery were 
obliged to cast themselves into the deep sea, 
and form in line in the midst of the waves. 
This gave considerable advantage to the bar- 
barians, who crowded the strand ; but the ma- 
chines used in sieges were brought into play, 
and the shore was cleared by a shower of 
stones and darts. The equinox, however, was 
nigh ; and it was the full of the moon, when 
the tides are at the highest. In one night the 
Roman fleet was dashed in pieces, or rendered 
unfit for service. The barbarians who, in the 
first moment of astonishment, had given hos- 
tages to Caesar, attempted to surprise his camp ; 

* Clc<*r. de Provinc. Consnlarlbat. " Marias himaelf did 
not force hi^ way to their ciUes and flretidea.** 
t Cesar, 1. v. c. 0. Qudd leligioaibaa mm dic«ret impe- 



when repulsed with vigor, they again tenden 
their submission, and were ordered by Caes: 
to provide twice the number of hostages. Bu 
having refitted his vessels, he set sail the san 
night without waiting their answer. A fe 
days more, and the winter season w^ould hai 
interdicted his return. 

The year following, we find him almost 
one and the same time in Illyria, at Treve 
and in Britain : there are only the spirits of 01 
old legends who have journeyed after th 
fashion. On this occasion, he was led in 
Britain by a fugitive chief of the country wl 
had implored his assistance ; and he did n' 
return until he had routed the Britons, af^ 
laying siege to their king Caswallawn in tl 
marshy precinct in which he had collected h 
men and his cattle. He wrote to Rome th 
he had imposed a tribute on Britain ; and sei 
thither a large quantity of pearls of small vali 
collected on its coasts.* 

Afler this invasion of the sacred isle, Caesi 
could count upon no more friends among tl 
Gauls. The necessity of purchasing Rome i 
the expense of Gaul, and of satisfying the ni 
merous adherents who had managed to prolor 
his command for five years, had driven tl 
conqueror to the most violent measures. A( 
cording to one historian, he plundered tl 
sacred places, and gave up towns to pilla^ 
without a shadow of excuse.f In every diret 
tion he established chiefs devoted to the It 
mans, and overturned the popular governmen 
Gaul paid dearly for the union, quiet, and colt 
vation bestowed upon it by the Roman coi 
quest. 

A scarcity compelling Cesar to disperse h 
troops, the whole country is up in arms. Tl 
Eburones massacre one legion, and besiei 
another, to relieve which, Cajsar, with eigp 
thousand men, cut his way through sixty thoi 
sand Gauls. The following year, he assembh 
the states of Gaul atLutetia; but the Nen 
and Treviri, the Senones and Carnuti not a 
tending, he attacks and crushes them singl 
He crosses the Rhine a second time, in ordl 
to intimidate the Germans, who were abo 
proceeding to their succor. Then, he striki 
at once both the parties which divided Gac 
He awes the Senones, the Druidical and popul; 
party 0) by the solemn trial and execution c 
their chief, Acco ; and overwhelms the Ebi 
rones, the barbarian party and friendly to tl 
Germans, by chasing their intrepid Ambior 
through the forest of Ardennes, and deliverii 
them up to the mercy of the Gallic tribes m 
quainted with their retreats in the woods ai 
marshes, who with cowardlv avidity joined 
hunting this quarry. The legions blockade 
this unfortunate people on every side, and pr 
vented all possibility of escape. 

• Sueton. In J. Caaare. c. 47. " It was reported by 
that he bad gone to Britain for the sake of the 
there." 

t Bcpias ob pnadam qulm ob delictum. Ibid. c. 54. 
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OKlfCRAL REVOLT OF OAUL. (b. C. 53.) 

bete barbarities united Gaul to a man 
Dst Cssar, (b. c. 52 ;) and, for the first 
, the Druids and chiefs of the clans found 
uelves agreed. The ^dui even were, at 
: secretly, arrayed against their ancient 
d. The signal was given from Genabum ; 

the Druidical territory of the Carnuti. 
le by shouts across the country from vil- 
to Tillage,* it reached the Arverni (for- 
f hostile to the Druidical and popular 
', but now its friends) that very evening, a 
Dce of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
ingetorix (general-in-chief) of the con- 
ation was of this nation ; young, brave, 
irdent. His father, who had been in his 
the most potent chiefU^in of Gaul, had 

burnt as guilty of aspiring to royalty, 
riting his vast clientship, the youth invari- 
declined the advances of Cssar ; and, in 
assemblies, and at their religious festivals, 
Hiotly animated his countrymen against 
tomans. He summoned to arms even the 
who cultivated the soil. He threatened 
owardly with death ; less serious offences 
to be visited with the loss of ears or of 

t 

\e Gallic generars plan was to attack at 
the Province in the south, and in the 
the quarters of the legions. Caesar, who 
in Italy, divined all, anticipated alL He 
id the Alps, secured the safety of the 
ince, crossed the Cevennes with the snow 
ieet deep, and appeared suddenly among 
Lrverni. The Gallic chief, who had set 
>r the north, was compelled to return, as 
ountrymen thought most of defending their 
homes. This was to meet Caesar's de- 
. He leaves his army, under pretence of 
ig levies among the Allobroges, ascends, 
Mt discovery, the Rhone and the Sa6ne 
le frontiers of the i£dui, and by his arrival 
IS and rallies his legions. While the Ver- 
storix thinks to draw him to an engage- 
;, by laying siege to the iEduan town of 
povia, (Moulins,) Cesar puts every living 
I to the sword in Genabum. The Gauls 
f to meet their foe, but it is to witness the 
Ig of Noviodunum. 

lie Vercingetorix then forewarns his coun- 
len, that their only hope of safety is to 
re out the Roman army ; and that they can 
aecomplish this by burning down their own 
IS. They execute this cruel resolve with 
utmost heroism. The Bituriges burnt 
I twenty of their own towns ; but when 
were about to set fire to the great Avari- 
, (Bourges,) the inhabitants fell at the feet 
e Vercingetorix, and implored him not to 



r, 1. vU. c. 3. Nam, qM m^ . . . incidit res, cla- 
yer agms refkneMoe tlgniflcant ; hanc alii deincepa 
■Bi et prozimia tndiuit. 

■Mr. 1. vii. c. 4. Ifiii . . . necat; leviora de cauM, 
■ iea6ctt»i delioMla oeulls, dofflam remittli. 

7 



ruin the finest city of Gaul * Their precaution 
proved their ruin, for their city was destroyed 
all the same, but by Caesar, who took it afler 
severe fighting. 

Meanwhile, the JSdui had declared against 
him. Their defection depriving him of cavalry, 
he was obliged to send for Germans in their 
stead ; and he failed in the siege of Gergovia, 
the capital of the Arverni, while Labienus, his 
lieutenant, would have been overpowered in 
the north, but for a victory. (The battle was 
fought between Paris and Melun.) So bad was 
the aspect of aflfairs, that he fell back upon the 
Roman province. The army of the Gauls pur- 
sued and overtook him. They had sworn that 
they would never behold house, family, wives, 
or children, until they had twice broken through 
the enemy's lines.f The contest was terrible. 
Caesar was forced to run the utmost personal 
risk, was nearly taken, and his sword remained 
in the hands of the enemy. However, a charge 
of his German cavalry struck a panic-terror 
into the Gauls, and decided the victory. 

This impressionable race then sank into such 
a state of discouragement, that their chief 
could only reassure them by taking post, strong- 
ly intrenched, under the walls of Alesia ; a 
town situated on the summit of a mountain, 
(Auxois.) Here he was soon attacked by 
Caesar; when, dismissing his horsemen, he 
charged them to spread throughout all Gaul 
the intelligence, that his provisions would fail 
in thirty days, and to bring to his succor every 
one capable of bearing arms. Caesar, indeed, 
did not hesitate to besiege this large army. He 
circumvallated the town and the Gallic camp 
with vast works ; consisting of three ditches, each 
fifleen or twenty feet wide, and as many deep, 
a rampart twelve feet high, eight smaller fosses, 
with their bottom bristling with stakes, covered 
over with branches and leaves, and palisades 
of five rows of trees with their boughs inter- 
laced. The counterpart of these works was 
erected at some distance from the town and 
camp, so as to enclose a circuit of fifteen miles r 
and the whole was finished in less than five 
weeks, and by fewer than sixty thousand men. 

FINAL REDUCTION OF GAUL. (b. C. 51.) 

Gaul, to a man, dashed itself vainly against 
these fortifications. The desperate efforts of 
the besiegers, suflfering from extremity of fam- 
ine, and those of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Gauls, who attacked the Romans on the 
other side, alike failed. The utter defeat of 
these, their allies, by Caesar's horse, and con- 
sequent flight and dispersion, filled the besieged 
with dismay. The Vercingetorix, alone pre- 
serving his firmness of mind in the midst of the 

♦ Cnar, 1. vil. c. 15. Pulcherrimam propo totius Galli» 
vrbem, quae et prrsidio et oraamento sit civitati. 

t Cwar, 1. vil. c. 66. Ne ad liberoa, ne ad pairntes, ne 
ad nzorein reditom habeat, qui noa bis per hostium 
penqnltuit. 
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general despair, markedly deliyered himself up 
as the sole mover of the war. Clad in his rich 
armor he mounted his charger, and, wheeling 
round the tribunal of Cesar, cast his sword, 
easque, and javelin at the foot of the Roman, 
without uttering a word.* 

The year following, all the tribes of Gaul 
essayed by a partial and desultory resistance, 
to wear out the strength of their unconquerable 
enemy. Uxellodunum (Cap-de-Nac, in Quer- 
cy t) alone detained Cesar a considerable pe- 
riod. The example was dangerous, for he had 
no time to lose in Gaul. Civil war might 
break out at any moment in Italy ; and he was 
lost if he had to waste whole months before 



each petty fort. Therefore, to strike terror/ dertook to transfer the seat of the empin 



into the Gauls, he committed an atrocious act, 
of which, indeed, the Romans had but too fre- 
quently set the example — he ordered every 

prisoner's right hand to be cut off. „ ^ 

From this moment he changed his policy Me expelled the Gauls from the senate, 
towards the Gauls, caused them to be treated ^increased the tribute of Gaul ;^ where 



trymen.* Such men have no country ; t 
belong to the world. 

Cesar had not destroyed liberty, (it had 1 
been dead ;) rather, he had compromised . 
man nationality. The Romans had witnei 
with shame and anguish a Gallic army ai 
the eagles; Gallic senators sitting betw 
Cicero and Brutus. In reality, it was the c 
quered who profited by the victory .f If Ct 
had lived, it is probable that all the barbai 
nations would have found their way into 
army and the senate. He had already take 
Spanish guard ; and the Spaniard, Balbus, y 
on« of his principal counsellors.! 

Antony attempted to copy Cssar. He 



Alexandria, and adopted the dress and m 
ners of the conquered. /Octavios overci 
him, only by professing himself the patriot 
the avenger of the insulted nationality of It 



with extreme lenity, and so favored them in 
the matters of tribute, as to excite the jealousy 
of the Province ; disguising even its very name 
under the honorable name of military pay.f 
He allured their best warriors into his legions 
by high bounties ; and even formed an entire 
Gallic legion, the soldiers of which bore the 
figure of a lark on their helmets, and which 
was thence named the Alauda.X Under this 
perfectly national emblem of early vigilance 
and lively gayety, these hardy soldiers sang as 
they crossed the Alps, and pursued as far as 
Pharsalia, with their clamorous shouts of de- 
fiance, the taciturn legions of Pompey. Led 
by the Roman eagle, the Gallic lark took Rome 
for the second time, and was a sharer in the 
triumphs of the civil war. Gaul retained the 
Bword which Cesar had lost, as some consola- 
tion for her vanished liberty. The Roman 
soldiers had wished to tear it from the temple, 
where it had been hung up by the Gauls — 
" Let it alone," said Cesar, with a smile ; " it 
is sacred. "§ 
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CHAPTER HI. 

VICDER THE EMPIRE. — DECLINE OF THE 
EMPIRE.— -CHRISTIAN OAUL. 



Alexander and Cesar have had this in com- 
mon : to be loved and wept by the conquered, 
and to perish by the hands of their own coun- 

* Pluu In Cam. Dlo, 1. xl. ap. Scr. R. Fir. i. 513. E7vt ^iv 
wUiv^ wiffdif 61 if y6ru. . . . 

t Suctnn. In C. J. Ccs. c 25. In ainfolot annot atlpendii 
Bomen impmnU. '^ 

X Id. Ibid. c. 94. Unam ex traasalpInU eootcrlpCam (1«- 
flonem) vnrabalo qaoqae GaUico, {almmdm enlm appellaba- 
tar.) Ace. C«mr anerwards made the toldlen of this lefioo 
BoRian citlxens. 

% Flataicb. ia Om. HifUcey ... I tfMWIftfMC tOr^ 



founded a Rome — Valentiaj (one of the m}r 
rious names of the eternal city,) and phL: 
many military colonies, as at Orange, Frd 
Carpentras, Aix, Apt, Vienne, &c.v/ A nur 
of towns became, from name ana privile 
Augustan^ as several in Cesar^s time had 
come Julian.\ Finally, in contempt oC 
ancient and illustrious cities of the land^' he 
poinded the recently built town of Lyoili 
colony of Vienne, ancl from the beginning 
tile to its parent city — the seat of governa: 
This city, so favorably situated at the coi 
ence of the Sa6ne and of the Rhone, all 
resting on the Alps, near the Loire, 
brought near the sea by the impetuosity of 
current, which sweeps one there at once, i 
veyed Narbonnese and Celtic Gaul, and seei 
like an eye of Italy open upon all the Gaols 

tlavtv, Updv iiyovftevoi. 

* Even supposing that Alexander waa not polaoM 
cannot be denied, at least, that his death was little lefH 
by the Macedonians. A few yean saw the extlnctloill 
whole fhmily. 

t " The only Injury done by the Romans to the Ml 
they subdned,'^ snys St. Augustin, (I)e Civit. Dei« 1. r. Cl 
" is the blood they shed of theirs. The Roman llvei * 
dient to the laws which he imposed upon others. AI 
subjects of the empire became citizens ; and the poonr: 
pie, who had no land, were supported at the pnlilic expi 
Vain-Klory apart, what benefit have they derived flM 
many wars 1 Do not their lands pay tribute 1 Havsl 
any privilege of learning what others may not learnt 1 
are there not in other countries senators who have noK 
seen Route ?** 

t It was ho who advised Cesar to receive the m 
when it waited upon him in a body, seated. See mvll 
History. (8ee, also. Suet c. 78.) 

$ He caused customs to be levied at the Straits, os li 
amber, and glass. 

II Cesar settled veterans of the tenth legion at Naita 
which then took the surnames of Ja/io, JtUia Fak 
CoUnia Decumanorum. Inscript ap. Pr. de I'Hlst do! 
guedoc.— Aries, Julia Patema Jlrelat«.-~H\ieTm, JmUt 
term. Scr. R. Fr. i. 135. Bibracte, Jutia Bibnutt, I 
Under Augustus. Nemauitus look In addition the nm 
Aug%$Ui, and assumed the Utie of Roman colony ; « 
Alba Jtiunuta, a town of the Helvii, and AMgMtia. a I 
of the TricasUnl. Augutto-J^^tmelum became th« ■ 
of the Arvemi.— Noviodunum took the name of Amgi 
Bibffmcte, that of .tfiyiwCMfomm, kjc Am. ThBl 
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At Lyons, and at AiBnay, at the angle of the 
Sa6ne and Rhone, sixty Gallic cities reared 
■hars to Augustus, under the eyes of his son- 
b-law, Drusus. Augustus took his jilace 
among the dirinities of the country, -^ther 
ahars were raised to him at Saintc^s, at Aries, 
It Narbonne, &c. The old Gallic religion 
leadily blended with the Roman paganism* 
Augustus had built a temple to the god, Kirk* 
^tbe personification of the violent wind which 
blows in the Narbontiese ; and on the same altar 
■light be read in a two-fold inscription the 
nmes of the Gallic and the Roman divinities, — 
Mars-Camul, Diana-Arduinna, Belen-ApoUo. 
Rome placed Hesus and Nehalenia on the list 
tf her indigene gods. 

Nevertheless, Druidism long resisted Roman 
Muence, and was the sanctuary of the nation- 
ility of Gaul. Augustus endeavored to mode- 
Ate at the least this sanguinary religion — pro- 
kibitiag human sacrifices, and 0b\y tolerating 
iligfat libations of blood.f 

UfSURRBCTION OF GAUL. (a. D. 21.) 

Dmidism must have had a share in the in- 
nrrection of Gaul under Tiberius ; although 
history ascribes it to the weight of taxes, aug- 
ttented by usury. The leader of the revolt, 
JdUus Sacrovir, was probably an i£duan ; the 
.£dui being, as I have said, a Druidical tribe, 
•ad the name, Sacrovir, perhaps, but a transla- 
tion of Druid. The oelgs were likewise 
4ivad into it by Julius Floru8.| 

jTla the course of the same year a rebellion 
««oke out among the cities of Gaul, occasioned 
by the load of debt that oppressed the common 
people. The principal leaders of the revolt 
were Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir ; the 
former a man of weight among the Treviri, and 
the latter among the i£duans. They were 
both of illustrious birth. Their ancestors had 
deserved well of the Romans, and, for their 
services, received the freedom of the city, at 
the time when that privilege was rare, and the 
reward of merit only. By these incendiaries 
secret meetings were held; the fierce and 
daring were drawn into the league, together 
with such as languished in poverty ; or, being 
eoDScious of their crimes, had nothing left but 
to grow desperate in guilt. Florus undertook 
to kindle the flame of rebellion in Belgia ; and 
Sacrovir to rouse the neighboring Gauls. . . . 
A general spirit of revolt prevailed in every 
part of Gaul. Scarce a city was free from 



* Bencc Qiupst. Natnr. I. v. c. 17. Aulax GHliuii. 1. li. 
e.CL— In tbe Monk of Ht. Gall, (Her. R. ¥i. v. 132.) arcius 
SiKTiiiiii)iiifmA with Bomii. 

(■lAt WTileM on Celtic antlqaities are asreed that Kirk 
«u Uir N.N.W.)— Tbamslatok. 
. t Helh, I. Hi. c. 2. Ut ab ultimhi ccdibiis temperantf ita 
r riMhnlani obi devotos altaribus admov^re, drhlMnt 
I tT hciL AdmI. 1. iil. c 40. The anther borrowt the fMM- 
p 2^ AanThcitaN, which he has incorpoTHtr^ into hi:« text, 
FaVMa the MteewfMl tntnaiation of his cunutrymnn, M. Bar- 
The maHlatioa gives aiwTe is flmn Murphy'a no 



commotion. The flame blazed out among the 
Andecavians and the people of Tours ; but by 
the diligence of Acilius Aviola, who marched 
from Lyons at the head of a cohort, the insur- 
gents in the former province were reduced to 
obedience. The same commander, with a 
legionary force, detached by Visellius Varro, 
from the lower Germany, marched into the ter- 
ritory of Tours, and quelled the insurrection. 
In this expedition some of the principal chiefs 
in Gaul joined the Roman army, not with zeal 
for the cause, but pretending friendship, in 
order, with surer efiect, to be traitors in the 
end. Even Sacrovir fought with the Romans: 
he was seen in the heat of the action with his 
head uncovered, in order, as he gave out, to 
signalize his courage and fidelity ; but in truth, 
as was aflerwards collected from the prisoners, 
to avoid being aimed at by the darts of his 
countrymen. An account of these disturb- 
ances was transmitted to Tiberius. He doubted 
the intelligence, and by his indecision prolonged 
the war. 

^* Julius Florus, in the mean time, continued 
to exert his most vigorous efiurts. A regiment 
of horse, raised formerly among the Treviri, 
but trained to the Roman discipline, happened 
to be quartered at Treves. He tampered with 
those troops, in hopes of beginning the war by 
a general massacre of the Roman merchants. 
A small number listened to his advice, but the 
rest continued in their duty. Florus was fol- 
lowed by a rabble of debtors and a number of 
his own dependents. He marched towards the 
forest of Arden, but was mtercepted by the le- 
gions deta<;hed by Visellius and Caius Silius 
from the two armies on the Rhine. A party of 
those troops was ordered forward under the 
command of Julius Indus, a native of Treves, 
who was then at variance with Florus, and, for 
that reason, burned with impatience to encoun- 
ter his enemy. He gave battle to the rebels, 
and over an ill-appointed and undisciplined 
multitude gained a complete victory. Florus 
lay for some time concealed in lurking places ; 
but at length, finding himself unable to elude 
the search of the Roman soldiers, and seeing 
the defiles and passes guarded on every side, he 
died by his own sword. The people of Treves, 
afler this event, returned to their duty. 

*' The i£duan commotions were not so easily 
quelled. The state was rich and powerful, and 
the force necessary to subdue the insurrection 
lay at a considerable distance. Sacrovir strain- 
ed every nerve to support his cause. He seized 
the city of Augustodunum, (Autun,) the capital 
of the iEduans, and took into his custody the 
flower of the young nobility, who resorted thi- 
ther from all parts of Gaul, as to a school of 
science and liberal education. By detaining 
those pledges, he hoped to attach to his interest 
their parents and relations. He supplied the 
young men with arms, which had bieen pre- 
pared with secrecy by his directions. His 
numbers amounted to less than forty thooaaad 
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a fifth part of which were armed after the man- 
ner of the legions : the rest carried hunting- 
poles, knives, and other instruments of the 
chase. He had, besides, pressed into his ser- 
▼ioe a body of slaves reared up to the trade of 
gladiators, and, according to the custom of the 
country, clad with an entire plate of iron. In 
the language of Gaul they were called Crupel- 
LARIAN8. Their armor was impenetrable to 
the stroke of the enemy, but at the same time 
rendered the men too unwieldy for the attack. 
The adjoining provinces had not taken up 
arms ; but a number of individuals caught the 
infection, and joined the rebel army. Sacrovir 
gained a further advantage from the jealousies 
subsisting between the Itoman generals. Each 
claimed to himself the conduct of the war ; and 
the dispute continued till Varro, finding himself 
impaired by age, gave up the point to Silius, 
who was then in the vigor of his days. . . . 

'* Silius, in the mean time, having sent before 
him a body of auxiliaries, marched at the head 
of two legions into the territory of the Sequa- 
nians, (Franche-Comte,) a people at the ex- 
tremity of Gaul, bordering on the iEduans, and 
confederates in the war. He laid waste the 
country, and proceeded, by rapid marches, to 

Augustodunum At the distance of 

twelve miles from Augustodunum, Sacrovir ap- 
peared in force. His line of battle was formed 
on the open plain. The gladiators, in complete 
armor, were stationed in his centre, his co- 
horts in the two wings, and his half-armed 

multitude in the rear The rebels 

were soon hemmed in by the cavalry: the 
front of their line gave way at the first onset of 
the infantry, and the wings were put to flight. 
The men in iron armor still kept their ranks. 
No impression could be made by swords and 
javelins. The Romans had recourse to their 
hatchets and pickaxes. With these, as if bat- 
tering a wall, they fell upon the enormous load, 
and crushed both men and armor. Some at- 
tacked with clubs and pitchforks. The un- 
wieldy and defenceless enemy lay on the 
ground, an inanimate mass, without an effort to 
rise. Sacrovir threw himself into the town of 
Augustodunum, but in a short time, fearing to 
be given up a prisoner, withdrew, with his 
most faithful adherents, to a villa in the neigh- 
borhood, where he put an end to his life. His 
followers, having first set fire to the place, 
turned their swords against themselves, and 
perished in one general carnage." 

PATOR SHOWN TO THE PROVINCIALS. 

Augustus and Tiberius, severe rulers, and 
true Romans, had to some extent drawn closer 
the unity of the empire, compromised by Caesar, 
by withholding from the provincials and barba- 
rians all share in the government. Their suc- 
cessors, Caligula, Ckuidius, and Nero, adopted 
quite an opposite line of conduct. Descend- 
•Bta of Antony, the friend of the bubariaoa, 



they followed the example of their grandfather; 
which Germanicus,* Caligula's father, had, 
indeed, affected to follow. Caligula, bom, ac- 
cording to Pliny, at Treves, and reared in the 
busom of the armies of Germany and Syria, 
manifested an incredible contempt for Rome; 
a fact which serves to explain part of the follies 
with which the Romans reproached him, his 
violent and furious reign being a mockery of, 
and parody upon, all that had been held in reve- 
rence. Like the oriental monarchs, he married 
his sisters, and did not wait for death in order 
to be worshipped, but made himself a god in 
his lifetime. Alexander, his hero, had been 
satisfied with being the son of a god ; but ke 
tore the diadem from the statue of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter and placed it on his own head.f 
He tricked out his horse in consular ornaments. 
He sold piecemeal at Lyons all the heirluoma 
of his family, thus renouncing his ancestors 
and prostituting their memories, acting himself 
as auctioneer, pufiing every article, and raising 
them far beyond their value — ** This vase was 
my grandfather Antony's ; Augustus won it at 
the battle of Actium.''| He also instituted 
burlesque and terrible sports^ at the altar of 
Augustus; such as contests of eloquence* io 
which the vanquished was to efface his writings 
with his tongue, or suffer himself to be thrown 
into the Rhone. There can be no doubt thai 
these games were revived after some ancient 
custom. We know that the Gauls and €re^ 
mans used to sacrifice their prisoners by casting 
them, man and horse, into rivers, and divine 
the future from the manner in which they went 
whirling round. The conquering Cimbri treat- 
ed in this wise whatever they found in the 
camps of Caepio and Manlius ; and, even to 
this day, tradition points out the bridge over 
the Rhone, whence the bullocks were precipi- 
tated. 

Caligula's companions were the most illustri- 
ous Gauls, as Valerius Asiaticus and Domitiot 
Afer. Claudius was himself a Gaul. Bom al 
Lyons,K and kept an utter stranger to publio 
life by Augustus and Tiberius, who mistrusted 
his singular absence of mind, he had grown old 



* " It li even said, that barbaroas natioM, both such 
were at variance among themaelvm, and thone that 
at war with us, all aitrecd to a cesmtion of anns, as If thif 
had been all In mourning for some very near and eommm 
(Hend ; that some petty klnpi shaved their beards apoD 1^ 
and their wives* heads in tolccn of their extreme sorrow; 
and that 
exercise 
among the 

bu!<iness In a time of public mourning with us." SucL is 
Cnlig. c. 5. 

t One day Caligula asked of a Gaul, who was sllenttf 
staring at him, " What do you see in me 1" " A gaudy dr 
tard,** {ftcva napaXfipfifni,) was the reply. The emperor dtf 
not punlsti him ; he was only a shoemaker. ' Dio Omi 
1. xlix. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. 1. 5S4. 

t Dio Cassius 1. lix. 656. 

^ He signalized his journey to Gaul In a more honofabil 
manner, by building a lighthouse for the navigation betwvM 
Gaul and Britain, traces of which have been supposed dl^ 
cemlble. 

U SuetoB. in CUnd. c 9. Benoe. de Morts CUadlL Sf 
Ba.E.Er.L007. 
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in snlitade and the cultiyation of letters, when, 
^tinst his will, the soldiery proclaimed him 
kifl|r. Never did prince more shock the Ro- 
iBins, or show himself more foreign from their 
tutes and habits. His uncouth stuttering, his 
preference of the Greek language, his constant 
footinff of Homer, every thing he did provoked 
their laughter ; so that he left the freedmen by 
vbom he was surrounded to govern. It might 
ferj well be — whatever Tacitus may say to the 
contrary — that these slaves, who were so care- 
fiiliy educated in the palaces of the Roman no- 
bles, were worthier to rule than their masters. 
The reign of Claudius was a kind of reaction of 
ibvery, since slaves governed in their turn, and 
pablic affaire were not a whit the worse for it. 
Cnar^s plans were followed out :* the port of 
Ostia was deepened, the circumference of Rome 
enlarged, the draining of Lake Fucinus under- 
uken, the aqueduct of Caligula continued, the 
Britons subdued in sixteen days, and their king 
pudoned ;t while in contrast with the tyranni- 
ttl authority of the Roman nobles who ruled 
the provinces as pretors or proconsuls, stood 
the procurators of the prince, men of no family, 
bat whose responsibility was therefore the more 
certain, and whose excesses could be the more 
easily repressed. 

Such was the government in the hands of 
freedmen under Claudius ; by so much the less 
national as it was the more human. He him- 
self made no secret of his predilection for the 
provincials. He wrote the history of the con- 
qaered races, of the Etrusci, of Tyre, and of 
Carthage,^ thus repairing the long injustice 
of Rome ; and founded a chair in the Museum 
of Alexandria for the annual reading of these 
works of his. Unable to save those nations, he 
endeavored to preserve their memory. His own 
deserved better treatment. Whatever may have 
been his carelessness, his weakness, or even his 
brutishness in his latter years, history will par- 
don much to him who declared himself the pro- 
tector of the slave, forbade his master to kill 
him, and endeavored to hinder his being ex- 
posed to die of famine, when worn out by years 
or disease, on the island of the Tiber.6 

According to Suetonius, had his life been 
prolongcfd, Claudius would have admitted the 
whole of the west to the privilege of Roman 
citizenship — Greeks, Spaniards,Britains, Gauls, 
and first of all the .£dui ; which latter people 
he readmitted into the senate, after the exam- 
ple of Cesar. The oration which he pronoun- 
ced on this occasion, (a.d. 48,) and which is still 
preserved at Lyons on tablets of bronze, is the 

* fkwton. in CUnd. c. 90. 

t TaciL Annfil. 1. iH. c. 37. Dlo. 1. Ix. 

X Gracas KriiHtt hintnrias, Tyrrhenlcon rlgintl, Carche- 
ioBfatcon octo. fcc. Soeton. in Cliiad. c. 4S. 

t ** It beinf the cu«toni of wmie to ezpote their ailinfr 
ikvm, when they de«paired of their recovery, on the l«iand 
•f iEwvlaplQs, he ordered that all who shoald be so ez- 
fMed, and Hhonld recover, thoald be considered flf«e ; and 
iMt whoever pot a ulave to death, aa preferable on this 
teeont to espoKing him, ihoold be held guilty of moider.** 
la Claud, c SSw 



first authentic monument of our national his- 
tory, the patent of our admission into this vast 
initiation of the world.* 

At the same time, he strove to suppress the 
sanguinary worship of the Druids, who, pro- 
scribed in Gaul, had been compelled to take 
refuge in Britain. He went in person to pur- 
sue them in this latter asylum. His lieutenants 
erected the countries which form the basin of 
the Thames into a Roman province, and \e(i in 
the West a strong military colony, at Camulo- 
dunum, (Colchester.) The march of the legions 
was constantly to the west. They overthrew 
the altars, destroyed the antique forests ; until, 
in Nero^s time, Druidism was shut up within 
the little island of Mona,t,( Anglesey.) Thither 
it was tracked by Suetonius Paulinus. In vain 
the sacred virgins hurried to the shore like fu- 
ries, in mourning habits, with dishevelled hair, 
and brandishing torches.| He forced the pas- 
sage, slaughtered every living being that fell 
into his hands — Druids, priestesses, and war- 
riors, and burst his way through those forests, so 
often the witnesses of bloody sacrifice, (a.d. 61.) 

Meanwhile, the Britons rose in the rear of 
the Roman army, headed by their queen, the 
famous fioadicea, whom intolerable outrages 
animated to vengeance. They had extermina- 
ted the veterans of Camulodunum, and the en- 
tire infantry of a legion. Suetonius retraced 
his steps, and coolly got together his forces, 
abandoning the defence of the towns, and giv- 
ing up the allies of Rome to the blind rage of 
the barbarians, who massacred seventy thou- 
sand souls ; but he crushed them in a pitched 
battle, slaying to the very horses. After him, 
Cerealis and Frontinus followed up the conquest 
of the north ; and, under Domitian, Agricola, 
the father-in-law of Tacitus, completed the re- 
duction, and began the civilization of Britain. 
(a.d. 84.) 

Nero was favorable to Gaul, and projected 
the junction of the Mediterranean with the At- 
lantic by a canal, which was to unite the Mo- 
selle with the Sa6ne.^ He relieved Lyons, 
which was ravaged by fire in his reign ; and 
which, in the civil wars preceding his fall, re- 
mained faithful to him. The prime mover of 
this revolution was the Aquitanian, Vindex ; at 
the time, pro-pretor of Gaul. This man, ** full 
of daring for every thing great,"|| excited G al- 
ba to revolt in Spain, and gained over Vitellius, 
commander of the German legions. But the 
two armies engaging in a murderous battle be- 
fore they could be apprized of this agreement, 
Vindex slew himself in despair. Gaul sided 
with Vitellius ; the German legions with which 
he conquered Otho and took Rome, mainly coo- 

* Pee Tacit Annal. 1. x. r. 24, and my History of Ronie. 

t Tncit. Annal. 1. xlv. c. 39. 

i Ttaeit Annal. I. xiv. c. 90. Intercnrsantibas feminis, in 
modnm fluiamm, que veste ferali, crlnibns dejectifl, faces 
pneferebant DruidiMiiie circnm, preces diras, sublatls ad 
cosinm manibofl, (bndentes, kx, 

i Tacit Annal. 1. xiii. c. S3. 
Die Out. 1. liiii. eM. Jlpis 9&V Ifyop ftiy <^X|W(. 
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tisted of GennanSf BatavianB, and Gauls :* no 
wonder, then, that she saw with pain the tri- 
umph of Vespasian. A Batavian chief, named 
Civilis, one-eyed like Hannihal and Sertorius, 
like them too a hater of Rome, and who had 
•worn, in consequence of some outrage by the 
Romans, that he would not cut his beard or his 
hair until revenged, seized the opportunity. He 
cat in pieces the soldiers of Vitellius, and in an 
instant the Batavians and Beige declared for 
him. He was encouraged by the famous Vel- 
leda, whom all the Germans reverenced as in- 
spired by the gods, or rather as if she were in- 
deed a divinity. To her were sent all prison- 
ers, and the Romans besought her to arbitrate 
between them and Civilis. The Druids of 
Gaul, too, so long victims of persecution, issued 
from their retreats, and showed themselves to 
the people. A report having reached them that 
the Capitol had been burnt in the civil war, they 
proclaimed that with this pledge of eternity the 
Roman empire had perished, and was to be suc- 
ceeded by that of Gaul. f 

RECIPROCAL ACTION OP OAUL AND ROME. 

Such, however, was the force of the bond 
which united these nations with Rome, that the 
enemy of the Romans thought it safest at first 
to attack the troops of Vitellius in the name of 
Vespasian. Julius Sabinus, the chief of the 
Gauls, gave himself out to be the son of the 
conqueror of Gaul, and styled himself Caesar. 
Thus, far from requiring a Roman army to de- 
stroy a party so inconsistent with itself, the Gauls 
who had remained faithful were sufficient. The 
old jealousy of the Sequani revived against the 
.£dui, and they defied Sabinus. All know the 
devotion of his wife, the virtuous Eponina. 
She buried herself with him in the cave where 
he had taken refuge. Children were born to, 
and reared by them there. Af\er ten years' 
concealment, they were finally discovered ; and 
■he knelt to Vespasian, surrounded by the hap- 
less beings who then first saw the open light of 
day. J The cruel policy of the emperor was in- 
exorable. 

In Belgium and Batavia the war was more 
serious, but the first soon submitted ; the last 
held out in its marshes. Cerealis, the Roman 
general, twice surprised, and twice conqueror, 
eoncluded the war by gaining over A^elleda and 
Civilis ; who pretended that he had not taken 
up arms against Rome originally, but only 
mgainst Vitellius and for Vespasian. 

The result of this war was to show how Ro- 
man, Gaul had already become. No province, 
indeed, had received impressions from the con- 



♦ Tacit Hhtor. I. i. c. 57, 61 ; 1. II. c. 09. 

t Tacit Hint. 1. Iv. c. 54. Fntali nnnc Igne slimain ccBlMtU 
Im dntam, et piwsefxlonein rcram hamananiin TmnMli^is 
fentibaH poitendl, inipemtltione vana I)nil(l«e canebant. 

t Her words were, " These, O Cesar, have I brought forth 
and nursed in a tomb, that there might be more of lu to 
mippUcate you.** Dio Caia. 1. IxvL 



qneror* with more promptitude or readiness. 
At first sight, the two countries, the two peo- 
ple, had seemed less to become acquainted than 
to renew their knowledge of each other. The 
Romans frequented the school of Marseilles; 
that petty Greece,f more sober and more modest 
than its prototype,! and which lay at their door. 
The Gauls crossed the Alps in crowds ; not only 
with Cesar, under the eagles of the legions, 
but as physicians^ and rhetoricians. Here we 
already descry the genius of the school of Mont- 
pellier, of Bordeaux, Aix, Toulouse, &o., wiUi 
its positive and practical tendency : the philoso- 
phers were few. These Gauls of the south, (it 
is too early to speak of those of the north,) bust^ 
ling and intriguing, just as we see them at the 
present day, could not fail to succeed both at 
fine speakers and pantomimists : the Roman 
Roscius was a Southern Gaul. Nevertheless, 
they were not unsuccessful in more serious 
branches. It was a Gaul, Trogus PompeiusJ 
who wrote the first Universal History ; and ro- 
mance is the creation of another Gaul, Petro- 
nius Arbiter.^ Rivals, too, rose among them 
to Rome^s greatest poets : witness Varro Ata- 
cinus, from the neighborhood of Carcassone,** 
and Cornelius Gallus, VirgiPs friend ,tt a natiye 
of Frejus. At the same time burst forth the 
true genius of France, the oratorical From its 

* Btmbo, 1. Iv. " Rome subdued the Gauls with mock 
more enTW than the Spaniards.*' — Bee the speech of Clau- 
dius np. Tncit. Annal. ii. c. 14. *' Review ailour wars, jos 
will find none more quickly ended thnn that of G«iil; 
hence, con'«tant and Arm peace." — Hirtins ad Cks. 1. tHL 
c. 49. " Cvnar easily kept GhuI, worn out by so many dt* 
fonts tranquil and docile.*'— Dio Cass. 1. lii. ap. Bet. E. Fir. 
1. 590. " Anpustns forbade the senators to leave Italy willH 
out receiving permission firom him — a cu-tora stili kept up: 
no i<onator can travel, except into Sicily or the NarboS' 
new.** 

t Strnbo, 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 9. ** This town had nadB 
the GhuIk such PhiikeUenes, that they even drew np thilr 
rontr.'icts In Greek, (tiare ical rA ov^fi6kaia 'EAAiiMnl 
ypa^iv,) and even now it attracts the Romans thither ii 
preference to Athens.**— The towns paid sophists and phif* 
sicinns out of the public revenue ; thus Juvenal nyi^ 
'* Thuie mm talks of hiring a rhetorician.*'— Martial (L vi. 
cpiin*. 87) eomrmtulates himself on his poetrybeinf read \^ 
even the women and children of Vienne.— The most edt- 
brated schools were those of Marseilles, Autun. Touiooil^ 
Lyons, and Bordeaux : Greek continued to be taught la Iks 
latter longer than In any of the rent. 

X Strabo, ibid. ** Among the inhnMtanIs of Marseillet, it 
dowry exceeds a hundred pieces of gold ; no more than tvt 
pieces are allowed to be spent upon a dress, and the same 
for jewellery — not the Hiigiitest proofs of the simplielty and 
prudence of the Massiliots.*'— Thcit. Vit Agricol. c. 4. **IU» 
own ingenuoa<< disposition guarded him against the ledne* 
ttons of pleasure ; and this hnppy temperament was aaslslid 
by the advantage which he had enjoyed of pursuing hll 
studies at Mar!«eiiles, that seat of learning, where the refint- 
ments of Greece were happily blended with the sober mas- 
ners of provincial economy.** — A proverb occurs in Alk^ 
Mru«, I. xii. c. .'S, which appears contradictory of these aft- 
thoritioi— •' flail to M;«r*eliles.*' 

% Pliny mentions three, of great celebrity, In the first eas* 
tury. One of them gave a million towards the repair of thv 
fortifications of his native place. 

II Juttin. I. xliii. c. 5. "Trogus 8a>'B that his ancesloO 
sprung from the Vocontii." 

IT Bom near Marseilles. Sidon. Apolllnar. Carmen xxUL 

** The following remarkable epigmm Is fiom the na of 
thla Varro:— "^ 

Marmoreo LIcinus tumulo jacet, at Cato onrvo^ 
Pompeius nuilo. Credimus esse does f 
(Llclnns has a marble tomb, Cato a poor one, Pomper noal 
Is there a God?) ' 

ft Viig. Eclog. 10. 
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lie eloquence became a power, and 
ome herself. The Romans sought 
as their instructors, even in their 
e. A Gaul, Gnipho, (M. Antonius,) 
leading rhetorician of the capital. 
1 at his birth, a slave at Alexandria, 
n, and then stripped of his gains by 
)ut gave himself up the more to the 
genius. The career of political elo- 
s closed to a wretched Gaul, a freed- 
the only means he had of displaying 
was by declaiming publicly on mar- 
He established his professional chair 
f house of Julius Caesar ;* and there 
e eloquence of the two great orators 
— Caesar and Cicero.f 
imph of Caesar, which opened Rome 
uls, enabled them to speak on their 
int, and to enter into the career of 
Under Tiberhis, Montanus rises to 
&nk of orators, both as regards free- 
ipeech and genius. Caligula, who 
mself on his eloquence, had two elo- 
Is among his intimates. One of them, 
Lsiaticus, a native of Vienne, and, ac- 
Tacitus, an honest man, at last con- 
iinst him, and fell a victim, under 
to the arts of Messalina, as suspected 
msly courting popularity in Gaul.{ 
r, Domitius Afer, of Nismes, and 
der Caligula, was eloquent, but cor- 
an indiscriminate public accuser : he 
digestion. The capricious emulation 
a had nearly proved as fatal to him, 
Nero was to Lucan ; for the emperor, 
i day in the senate, pronounced a 
ation, in which he hoped he had sur- 
mself, showing cause why that body 
idemn Domitius to death. The Gaul 
10 confusion, and seemed less struck 
n danger than by the emperor*s elo- 
He confessed himself convicted, de- 
t he could not dare to open his mouth 
a speech, and raised a statue to Ca- 
The emperor was satisfied to spare 
ily requiring his silence, 
ts origin the ancients recognised the 
of Gallic art to the impetuous, exag- 
and tragic ; a tendency especially 
i in its first essays. The Gaul, Ze- 
vho delighted in carving small figures 
s with the most minute delicacy, 
colossal fiffure of the Gallic Mercury 
y of the Arverni. Nero, who loved 
and prodigious, summoned him to 
execute a statue of him a hundred 
y feet high, which was placed at the 
le Capitol, and was visible from the 

) iUasU'. Grammat. c. 7. In domo divl JalU, 



.Rial. 1. xi. c. I. Quando (^enitUH Vicniue. mal- 
idi« propinqnitaUbus sabiiixu*, turbara gentiles 
mptum baberet 
a. Lliz. 



Alban Mount.* Thus a Gallic hand impressed 
on art that impulse towards the gigantic and 
ambition of the infinite, which at a later day 
launched forth the vaulted roofs of our cathe- 
drals. 

Equal to Italy in art and literature, Gaul 
was not slow to exercise a more direct infla- 
ence on the destinies of the empire. Under 
Caesar and Claudius, she had given senators to 
Rome ; under Caligula, a consul. Yindex, the 
Aquitanian, dethroned Nero, throned Gaiba; 
Bee, (Antonius Primus,) the Toulou8an,t ^^^ 
friend of Martial, and himself a poet, gave the 
empire to Vespasian ; Agricola, the Proven^, 
subdued Britain for Domitian ; finally, the best 
emperor Rome ever had sprang from a family 
of Nlmes — the pious Antoninus, successor of 
the two Spaniards, Trajan and Hadrian, and 
father, by adoption, of the Spaniard,| Marcos 
Aurelius.^ The impress of the sophist, appa- 
rent in each of these philosophical and rhetorical 
emperors, was derived as much at least from 
their connection with Gaul, as their predilection 
for Greece. Hadrian's special friend was Fa- 
vorinus, the sophist of Aries, and preceptor of 
Aulus-Gellius ; that singular being, who wrote 
a book against Epictetus, a eulogium on ugli- 
ness, and a panegyric on the quartan fever, jf 

A Gaul by birth,^ Syrian on the maternal 
and African on the paternal side, Caracalla is 
the type of that discordant mixture of races and 
ideas, presented at this period by the empire ; 
the impetuosity of the north, the ferocity of the 
south, and the fantasticalness of oriental super- 
stitions uniting, in one and the same man, to 
form a monster — a chimera. After the philo- 
sophical and sophistical epochof the Antoninet, 
the grand Eastern idea which had filled the 
minds of Caesar and of Antony — the accursed 
dream which drove so many emperors mad, was 
revived ; and Caligula, and Nero, and Commo- 
dus, were all possessed, in the decrepitude of 
the world, with youthy thoughts of Alexander 
and Hercules. Caligula, Commodus, and Cara- 
calla seem actually to have believed themselves 
incarnations of these two heroes ; like the 
Fatemite caliphs and the modern lamas of Thi- 
bet, worshipping themselves as gods. This 
idea, so ridiculous to Greek and Western 
habits of thought, created no surprise in the 
Eastern subjects of the empire, Egyptians and 
Syrians : if emperors become gods after their 
death, they might very well be so in their 
lifetime. 

In the first century of the empire, Gaul had 
made emperors ; in the second, she had sup- 

* Baeton. in Nerone, c. 31. — Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7. 

t Suet. Ill Vitell. c. 18. " When a boy he hud the name oi 
Btuut, which ^ignifle^ a cock's bill.** — Bek (AnnorieaoJ 
Big (Cymric) Gob (Gaelic.) Am. Thierry, t. iii. 417. 

f At least their families were orifrinally from Spuin. 

% See the correspondence of Hadrian with his oiaater. 
Pronto. 

II Philostratos, In Apollon. Thyan. 1. v. c. 4.— Die. Caai. 
Llxix. 

IT " Bom at Lyons.** Aurelii Victor. Epitome, c U^— 
Dio. Cass, excerpt ad aan. J. C. 09. 
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plied emperors herself; in the third, she aimed 
at separating herself from the empire, then 
crumbling to pieces, and at forming a Gallo- 
Roman monarchy. The generals who in the 
time of Gallienus assumed the purple in Gaul, 
and governed with glory, appear to have been 
almost all superior men. Posthumus, the first 
of these, was sumaraed the restorer of Gaul.* 
He had formed his army in great part of Gallic 
and Prankish troops,! ^^^ ^^ slain by his 
soldiers for refusing them the plunder of Mentz, 
which had revolted against him.{ Elsewhere 
I give the history of his successors : of Yictori- 
BUS and Victoria, the Mother of Legions ; of 
the armorer, Marius ; and, finally, of Tetricus, 
whom Aurelian had the glory of dragging be- 
hind his triumphal car, together with the queen 
of Palmyra.^ Although Gaul was the theatre 
of these events, they belong less to the history 
of the country than to that of the armies which 
occupied it. 

Must of these provincial emperors — tyrants, 
as they were called — were great men. Their 
successors, who re-established the unity of the 
empire — the Aurelians and Prohuses — were 
ffreatcr still. Yet the empire mouldered away 
m their hands. This is not attributable to the 
barbarians ; the invasion of the Cimbri under 
the Republic had been more formidable than 
those under the Empire. Neither are the vices 
of the princes to be blamed for it : the most 
guilty of them as men, were not the most odious 
as rulers. Often did the provinces breathe 
freely under those cruel princes, who shed in 
seas the blood of the great of Rome. The 
government of Tiberius was prudent and eco- 
nomical ;|| that of Claudius, mild and indulgent. 

• Z(>:«im. 1. 1.— P. Oros. 1. vil. " He aiwained the purple 
to the en-M advnnnge of the republic/'— Trebell. Pollio, ad 
ann. IKiO. " Po->thuiuiu<< freed GhuI with a strong hand from 
all the Hiirmundini! barbarinns. ... He was Intensely be- 
loved In (J:iul, fritm hi* having driven out the (Sennan 
hordc<«. nnd rn^torfd the Roman empire to its pri!«Une necu- 
rit)'. B^ine willingly proclaimed emperor by the army, and 
l»y the ihiuU grnenifiy, he mtmnged in seven yenn** time to 
rehnbii'itito (iaul.** — i)n a nieilal of hw appear* the words, 
Rbstitutori (Gallic Scr. R. Fr. 1. 538. 

t Auffl. Victor, c. 33.— Treb. Pollio. nd ann. 960. Qui^m 
■iulti.4 iiuxiliin Pu«thnmiu« juvaretur CelticlH ac Prancicis. 

t Eutrop. 1. ix.— P. OroM. I. vii.— Anrel. Victor, c. 43. 

^ B<'e my article, 7.eHobie^ in Michaud't Blographie Uni- 
veniellc. 

II In the aflfiir of M. St*rcnus Tiberio*, contrary to his 
uraal prartire {contra jnorrm 9uum) countenanced the in- 
ibnuers. T.icit. Annal. 1. iv. c. 30. — "Amidst these acts 
of violiMire. the informers. In their turn, were abandoned 
to their f ite." Id. I. vi. c. 30. — When, throoeh a general 
•nforcement of the payment of debit, whole families had 
been ruined, their credit de!<truyed, and every (Hrospect of 
hope h'ld vaniihed. *' Tiberius interiKMied with seasonable 
reltrf. He opened a tand of one hundred thousand great 
■esterceit, as a public lo:tn, for threu years, flree from in- 
terei^t, on condition that the borrower, for the security of 
the st'ito, should morteage lands of double the value. By 
this sulut'iry aid public credit was revived.'* Id. 1. vi. c. 17. 
—"To sM»nn» governors of provinces, who advised him to 
load them with tnxes, he answert'd, ' It Is the part of a good 
•hepherd to shear, not to flay his she<'p.' " Bueton. In Tiber. 
c. 32.—** By degrees he assumed the exercise of the sover- 
eignty, but fur a long time with great variety of conduct, 
tHoiuih genenlly with a due regard to the public good. At 
flrst, he only inU*rposed to prevent ill-msnagement. . . . 
If a rumor prevailed, that any person under pro«iccution 
was likely by his Interest to be acquitted, he would suddenly 
hia appearance In court, and firum the groand-benchea, 
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Nero himself was regretted by the people ; and 1. 
his tomb was long kept constantly crowndl v 
with fresh flowers.* While Vespasian was on 
the throne, a pretender, who assumed the name . 
of Nero, met with enthusiastic support in : 
Greece and Asia ; and the recommendation of 
Heliogabalus to the purple, was his being be- 
lieved the grandson of Septimius SeYerus,4uid 
son of Caracalla. 

The provinces were not subjected under tiie 
emperors, as under the republic, to a yearly 
change of governor : an innovation ascribed by 
Dion to Augustus, and attributed by Suetonini 
to the negligence of Tiberius, though Josephm 
expressly asserts his motive to have been *' the 
relief of the people." And, in truth, by con- . 
tinning in a province, a governor not only ac- 
quired a knowledge of its wants, but at length 
contracted ties of affection and of humanity 
there, to the amelioration of tyranny. No long- 
er, as in the days of the republic, did con- 
tractors flock thither, eager to fill their purses 
in order to return to the pleasures uf the cap- 
ital. It was the difference intimated in the h- 
ble of the fox who declines the offer of the 
hedge-hog to free him from his tormentors, the 
flies : " others will come famished," said he, 
** these are gorged and glutted." 

The procurators — men of low hirth, the 
creatures of the prince and responsible to him — 
had his vigilance to fear : to enrich themselves 
was to tempt the cruelty of a master, whose 
avarice only required an excuse for severity. 

This master judged both great and little : for 
the emperors administered justice themselves. 



or the pnetor*8 seat, would remind the Judges of the laws, 
their oath, and the nature of the charge brought befoie 
them. He likewise took upon him the correction of the 
public manners, where any abuse had been countenanced, 
either by neglect of duty In the magistrates, or the pieva- 
lency of custom." Id. ibid. c.33. — '* He reduced the expeaie 
of public sports and diversions for the entertainment of die 
people, by diminishing the allowance to stage-playen for 
their service, and abridging the number of gladiaton <m 
those occasions. ... Ho moved In the senate, that a new 
sumptuary law sh<mld be enacted, and that the nurketi 
should be subjected to such regulaUons as should appear 
proper to the house. . . . And, to encourace Ihigality hi tbi6 
I)ubllc by his own example, ho would otien, at his enter- 
tainments on solemn occasions, have at hb table victuals 
which had been served up the day liefore, and were half 
eaten, and the half of a boar, declaring. ' It has nil tlie same 
good bits that the whole had.' " Id. Ibid. c. 34.—" Nor did 
he ever entertain the people with public sports and diver- 
sions." Id. ibid. c. 47. — '* Above all things, he was caraflil 
to secure the public quiet against the attempts of house- 
breakers, robbers, and such as were disntfected to the gov- 
ernment.". . . " He abolished everywhere the privileges of 
all places of refuge." Id. Ibid. c. 37. 

• "There were, however, some, who for a long time 
decked his tomb with spring and summer flower*. They 
likewise one while placed his Image upon the Rostra, 
dressed up In state robes ; another while published procla- 
mations in his name, as If he was yet alive, and would 
shortly come to Rome again, with a vengeance to all his 
enemies. Vohigesus, king 3f the Parthlans. when he sent 
ambassadors to the senate to renew the alliance betwixt 
that nation and the Romans, earnestly requested that due 
honor should be paid to the memory of Nero ; and to con- 
clude, when, twenty years after, at which tinte I was a 
young man, some person of obscure birth gave himself oat 
for Nero, he met with so favorable a reception from the 
Parthlans, that he was powerfully supported by that nation, 
and It was with much difficulty that they surrendered him.** 
Suet in Neione, c 57. 
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Tacitus we read of an accused person who, 
ring popular prejudices, demands to be tried 
Tiberius, as superior to prepossessions of 
i kind ; he was influenced, too, by the notion 
.t one judge can discern the truth better than 
ay.* Both under Tiberius and under Clau- 
la, we find the convicted escaping by appeal 
the emperor.f Claudius, anxious to termi- 
te a business in which his own interest was 
niproiiiised, declares that he will himself 
iciate as judge, in order that he may show by 
I seutence, in his own cause, how uprightly 
would act in that of another :% undoubtedly, 

• one would have dared to give judgment to 
e detriment of the emperor. 

Domitian administered justice assiduously 
id intelligently, and oflen reversed the sen- 
nces of the centumviri, who were supposed 

be obnoxious to intrigue.^ Hadrian was in 
le habit of consulting on cases submitted to 
A judgment, not his friends, but the juriscon- 
ilts I Even that rude soldier, Septimius Sev- 
rus, did not conceive himself exempt from this 
aty ; but in the quiet of his villa, gave sen- 
dee, and willingly descended into the minutest 
etails of the matters submitted to him. The 
ssiduousness of Julian in discharging his ju- 
icial functions has also been noticed.^ This 
sal of the emperors for civil justice greatly 
>unterbalan(;ed the evils of the empire, by in- 
>iring oppressive magistrates with a salutary 
!rror, and remedying in detail a mass of gen- 
ral abuses. 

Even under the worst emperors, the civil law 
as steadily extended and improved. The ju- 

* In the cauM of Piso, acciued of having poisoned Ger- 
uikriL't, Tacitu-i -(tateA tliat " application wa« made to the 
■peror, that the caoiie might be heard before himself, 
le reqae^t vrvi perfecUy agreeable to the accused party, 
ho WTM not tu learn that the senate and the people were 
priced against him. Tiberius, he knew, was Arm enough 
re^:«t popular clamor. . . . Besides this, the truth, he 
CN^t, would be better invmtlgated before a single jnd|e, 
in in a mixed assembly, where Intrigue and party-vlo- 
Hoe too often prevailed. . . . Tiberius consented to hear, 
thfe pre!«ence of a few select friends, the heads of the 
aife. with the answers of the defendant ; and then re- 
Ted the whole to the consideration of the senate.** Annal. 

clO. 

f ** The first men in Rome willingly came forward against 
n. (MesKalinns Cotta.) He knew how to baffle his ene- 
t». He removed the cauw by appeal to the emperor.*' 
icit. Annal. 1. vi. e. 5. — '^Vulcatius TuUinus and Mar- 
lins, aenalun, and Calpnmius, a Roman knight, by ap- 
aliag to the emperor, avoided instant condemnation.** 
d. I. xii. c. 2S.— Two influential infonnera. Domitius Afer 
d Pobliu* Dolabella, having combined to ruin Q,uintiliu« 
iniA, " the senate stopped the progress of the mischief, by 
lerinf the cau<« to stand over Ull the emperor's return : 
Krastiaation being the only reftige of the unhappy.** Ibid. 
!▼. c G6. 

I. Snet. In Claud, c. xv. Alium interpellatum ab adver- 
rtis de pn^a lite, negantemque cognitionis rem, sed or- 
inril jtuis esse, agere causam confestim apud se coegit, 
iprio negoik) documentum daturum qu^m cquus judex in 
eno negotio futurui esaeL 

I ** In the adminlKtraUon of JusUce he was diligent and 
iidanns ; and frequently sat in the Forum out of course, 

cancel the Judgments of the Centumvlral court, which 
d been procured through &vor or interest.'* Suet, in 
■B. e. a 

I Qndm Jodicaret, (Adrianus,) in consilio habult non 
tictp* ^nos . . . mlum, sed Jurisconsultos. Spnrtlan. 
IT Anun. Marceilin. I. xxii. c. 10.— Libanius, Orat. Parent 
to 91w— 6. Greg, de Nax. Oiat. iv. 

8 



risconsult Nerva, grandfather of the emperor 
of that name, (a disciple of the republican La- 
beo — the friend of Brutus, and the founder of 
the Stoic school of jurfsprudence,) was the ad- 
viser of Tiberius.* Papinian and Ulpian flour- 
ished in the times of Caracalla and of Helio- 
gabalus ; just as Dumoulin, PHopital, and Bris- 
son did, in those of Henri II., Charles IX., 
and Henri III. By affining more and more 
with natural equity, and consequently with the 
common sense of nations, the civil law became 
the strongest bond of the empire, and the com- 
pensation of political tyranny. 

slavery; the canker or the empire. 

Tyranny, the tyranny of the princes, and the 
tyranny of the magistrates — different in kind 
and far more burdensome — was not the princi- 
pal cause of the ruin of the empire. The real 
evil which undermined it proceeded neither 
from the government nor the administration. 
Had it been simply of an administrative nature, 
so many good and great emperors would have 
found a remedy for it. But it was a social evil ; 
and its source was not to be dried up by less 
than an entire renovation of the social system. 
Slavery was this evil. The other ills of the 
empire — most of them at least, as the all-de- 
vouring taxation and constantly increasing de- 
mands of the military government — were only, 
as we shall see, a consequence : a direct or in- 
direct effect. Nor was slavery a result of the 
imperial government. It appears everywhere 
among the people of antiquity. We read of it 
as existing in Gaul before the Roman conquest ; - 
and if it strikes us as being more terrible and 
disastrous under the empire, it is because we 
are better acquainted with the Roman than with 
previous epochs. And the ancient system be- 
ing founded on war, on the conquest of man, 
(industry is the conquest of nature,) the system 
necessarily went on from war to war, from 
proscription to proscription, and from servitude 
to servitude, till it ended in a fearful diminu- 
tion of the population. There were people of 
antiquity which, like the savage tribe of Amer- 
ica, might boast of having eaten up fifty na- 
tions. 

In my Roman history I have already shown 
how the class of small cultivators, having grad- 
ually disappeared, the large proprietors who 
succeeded them supplied their place with slaves, 
who quickly perished through the rigorous la- 
bor exacted of them, and disappeared in their 
turn. Draughted for the most part out of the 
civilized nations of antiquity, Greeks, Syrians, 
and Carthaginians, they had cultivated the arts 
for the behoof of their masters. The new 
slaves by whom they were replaced! — Thra- 



* Tacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 96. " Cocceins Nerva was tbs 
constant companion of the prince, a man distinguished Iff 
his knowledge of laws, both human and divine.** 

t The followlnf Inscription was found at AntihM>— 
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MISERY OF THE EMPIRE. 



Strife between the tretAVf 
and woHMNit people. 



oians, Germans, and Scythians— -could at the 
most only rudely imitate the models left by their 
predecessors. Objects, the fabrication of which 
required any industry, soon becoming imitations 
of imitations, grew ruder and ruder ; and as the 
workmen who could achieve them became few- 
er and fewer, their price was constantly on the 
rise. The salaries of those dependent on the 
state ought to have been raised in the same 

Sroportiou ; and what marvel that the poor sol- 
ier who had to pay fitly sous* of our money 
for the pound of meat, and twenty-two francs 
for the commonest shoes manufactured, was 
bent on seeking any alleviation of his wretch- 
edness, and ready to make revolutions in order 
to attain it. There has been much denuncia- 
tion of the violence and rapacity of the soldiers 
who, fur increase of pay, made and unmade 
emperors ; and the cruel exactions of Severus 
ana Caracalla, and the princes who drained the 
country to maintain the soldiery, have been se- 
Terely blamed. But has attention been di- 
rected to the excessive price of the necessa- 
ries which the soldier had to provide out of 
Tery moderate payl The insurgent legiona- 
ries say in Tacitus — ** Our blood and our lives 
are valued at ten asses a day. Out of this we 
must pay for our dress, our arms, our tents ; 
must pay for our furloughs, and buy off the tyr- 
anny of the centurion. "t 

It was worse still when Diocletian created 
another army — that of civil functionaries ! Till 
his time there existed a military power and a 
judicial power, which have been too oflen con- 
founded. He created, or at least completed, 
the administrative power. This highly neces- 
sary institution was, nevertheless, at the begin- 
ning, an intolerable charge on the already ru- 
ined empire. Ancient society, very different 
from ours, was not incessantly reproducing 
riches by industrial means. Always consuming, 
but, since the destruction of the industrious 
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** To the mane^ of the boy Septentrion, ased IS, who ap 
nared twice on the *Um of Antiben, dHuced. and plcaned." 
ThH poor child wan evidently one of thorn RlaveK who were 
educated with a view to their fetching hlffh terms flrom 
manafrers, and who M\ vicUms to the neverity of their 
tmlning. I know nothing more tragic than the brevity of 
this in<(cription. or which makes one more sensible of the 
Imrdne^w of the Roman world. ** Appeared twice on the 
•tage of Antibes. dnnced, and pleased.*' — Not a regret. Is 
not thiH a wpll-ruifilled fate ! No mention of parents ; the 
■lave hid no fnmily. It Is singuUr that he should have 
had a monument. The Romans, indeed, often raised them 
to their broken playthinr«. Nero built a mononient ** to the 
mane.H of a rr>-sUil vnne.'* 

* 8t^ Mon-'-u do Jonne«, Tableau dn jwix moyen des 
Demies d'apnis Tcdit de DiocUtien retrouvc. Il Stratonice. 
<— A pair of caligat (the commonest kind of covering for the 
fbot) co<«t 33fr. ."Kk. ; beef and mutton were 2flr. 50c. a pound ; 

r, 3fr. fiOr. the pound ; wine of the poorest quality, Ifr. 
the litre ; a fat goo^, 4r>fr. ; a hare, 33fr. ; a fowl, 13fr. ; 
a hundred of oynters, 23fr., 9t,c. 

t Tacit Annal. i. 17.* The emperors were at last obliged 
IB clothe and feed their troops. Bee Lamprtd. hi Alex, 
■nr. 1111. r- r- 



classes by slavery, no longer producing, the 
land was constantly required to yield morOi 
while its cultivators daily dwindled in nuroben 
and in skill. 

A more terrible picture has never been drawi 
than that left us by Lactantius, of this murder- 
ous strife between the hungry treasury, and tht 
worn-out people, who could suffer and die, bat 
not pay : ** So numerous were the receivers, ii 
comparison with the payers, and so enormooi 
the weight of taxation, that the laborer broke 
down, the plains became deserts, and woodi 
grew where the plough had been. ... It were 
impossible to number the officials who were 
rained upon every province and town — Afofit- 
triy Rationales^ clerks to the prefecture. Uon* 
demnations, proscriptions, and exactions were 
all they knew ; exactions, not frequent, but per- 
petual, and accompanied by intolerable outra- 
ges. . . . But the public distress, the univereil 
mourning was when the scourge of the censoe 
came, and its takers, scattering themselves ia 
every direction, produced a general confusion, 
that I can only liken to the misery of a hostile 
invasion, or of a town abandoned to the sol- 
diery. The fields were measured to the veiy 
clods ; the trees counted ; each vine-plant num- 
bered. Cattle were registered as well as mea. 
The crack of the lash, and cry of the tortured 
filled the air. The faithful slave was tortured 
for evidence against his master, the wife to de- 
pose against her husband, the son against hii 
sire. For lack of evidence, the torture wae 
applied to extort one^s own witness against 
one*s self, and when nature gave way, they wrote 
down what one had never uttered. Neither oU 
age nor sickness was exempted ; the sick and 
the infirm were alike summoned. In takinf 
ages, they added to the years of children, aiio 
subtracted from those of the elderly. Grief 
and consternation filled the land. Not satisfied 
with the returns of the first enumerators, they 
then sent a succession of others, who each 
swelled the valuation — as a proof of service 
done ; and so the imposts went on iticreasing. 
Yet the number of cattle fell off, and the people 
died. Nevertheless, the survivors had to pay 
the taxes of the dead.*** 

Who suffered for these numerous insults and 
vexations, endured by freemen? — the slaves, 
the dependent colonists or laborers, whose con- 
dition daily became more akin to slavery. On 
them the proprietors heaped all the insults and 
exactions with which they were overwhelmed 
by the imperial agents ; and they had been 
wrought to the highest pitch of misery and de- 

* Lactant de M. Persecut. c. 7, 23. Adeo major esse es 
perat numerus acclpicntium qu&m dantium. . . . Filll ad* 
versus parentes su^pendebantur, &«. — A varX of warfare WM 
established between the treasury and the people, beteren 
torture and the obstinacy of silence. Amniian. Mnrc. wvp* 
(in Comment. Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. 7. leg. 3«.,} " that MM 
among them would blush for himself, who could not thev 
the marks of stripes received fur eluding the payment Of 
taxes." 

(Modem travellers state exacUj the same thing of tte 
Egyptian AUaht.)— TmAjiiLaToa. 
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THE ACCESSION OF CONSTAin*INE. 
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•IT aC the time Lact&ntius traced the forego- 
g picture. Then all the serfs of Gaul flew to 
ms, under the name of BagaudiB,* The^ at 
lee became masters of all the rural distncts, 
imt several towns, and committed more rava- 
m than the barbarians could have done. There 

a tradition that the two leaders whom they 
id elected, ^lianus and Amandus, were Chris- 
ma ; and there is no improbability in snppos- 
g that this struggle for the natural rights of 
an, was in some degree instigated by the doc- 
ine of Christian equality. These undisci- 
lined multitudes were overwhelmed by the 
nperor Maximian, whose victory seems to 
ftve been commemorated by the column of 
uaay, io Bnrgundy.f But the Bagaudae are 
lentioned long afterwards by Eumenes in one 
r his Panegyrics ;t and Idatius speaks in sev- 
ral places of the Bagaude of Spain. ^ Their 
liafortunes are particularly deplored by Sal- 
ian : *' Stripped of their all by bloody judges, 
My had lost the rights of Roman freedom, 
ave loet the name of Romans. We upbraid 
lem with their misfortune, and reproach them 
rith the name that we have forced upon them. 
low have they become Bagauda save through 
or tyranny, the perversity of the judges, and 
beir proscriptions and rapme V*|| 

There can be no doubt that the Menapian, 
Sarausius, (bom in the neighborhood of Ant- 
rerp,) was supported by the fugitive remnant 
f the Bagavula^ in his usurpation of Britain. 
le had been commissioned to intercept at sea 
he Frank pirates, who were constantly cross- 
ng over into Britain ; and he did so, but it was 
n their return voyage, for the sake of their 
looty. On this being discovered by Maximian, 
le reared his standard in Britain, declared him- 
elf independent, and was for seven years mas- 
er of the province and of the straits.^ 

* Prmper AqaiL in Chronic. *' Almost all the slaves of 
Snl rotned into the Rafaadan conspiracy.*' — Dacanfe, v. 
iMArDiB, BacAUDC : Ei Paul. Oros. 1. vU. c. 15. Eutrop. 
ifcl. Hieroavna^ in Chronico Easeb. ** Diocletian shared 
he laipprlal «li|niiiy with Hercnlius Maximian, who, having 
nshed the roral popnlnUon that nwe up under the name 
€ B^tmmdm, had picified Ganl.**— Victor Scot. *• A band 
t rustics and robbers, whom the tahabitantn call Bagaudm, 
lavtef rtwn np in Gaol,** Jtc.— Peanlus, the Groelt trans- 
ilor of EntmpiaA, says, *'The boors of Gaul having re- 
lo i l s d , the con*piraton took the name of Rnkandul, si|nnify- 
i| masters of the conntry.'* — Snldas interprets fiayt^tv, to 
nadcT ; bat says, ** Since Aarellus Victor states it to be a 
hallsh wont, may it not derive IWhu bagat, or b0^[nd^ 
rhkh, with the Armorican and Welsh (and therefore with 
JM ancient Ganl't) signifles a troop and assemblnge of 
mmT* — Catholiciim Armoricnm: ** Ba^at, assembly, a 
Mfwd. a flock.**— The ftrst edIUon of Saivianns (1530) has 
I, Bmtfmmdas, or Ba0famdas. We find BaMgaredM in the 
iber 3e Castro Ambasie, nam. 8. — BaceJkartdas, IdaUa< in 
lioaieo. In Dkieletiano : *' Some Jeeringly call the Pari- 
lus BmdmmU, as if they were descendants of the Bagau- 
fe.**— Tumrr says, ** Bttgmeh, In Irish. Is warlike : in Erse, 
tflphting: Bf^ in Wehh, is maititnde.**— St. Manr-des- 
%ss^ near P.iris, was called ttie Chateau of the Bacands. 
tM ViL 8. B^bolenL 

t MiUhi, Voyage dans le Bfldl da la France, tL 

t Eamea. de flchol. instaurat. 

tin the rolgns of Rerhlla and Theodoric. 
Balvlaa. De vero jnd. et provid. iv. Impntamns nomen 
pad lp<l fiKlmns. Quibos enim rebus alUs Bagauda (kctl 
■at. nisi laiquitatibnH nostris, Jtc. 1 
f Aezt Anrel. Victor, In Csaar. ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 960.^ 
^ Liz.ih.573 



The accession of Constantine (a. d. 3O69 
July 25th) and of Christianity, was an era of 
joy and hope. Constantine Chlorus,* born, like 
his father, in Britain, was the child and nurs- 
ling of Britain and of Gaul. At his father's 
death, he reduced the numbers obnoxious to the 
poll-tax in the latter country, from five-and- 
twenty to eighteen thousand ;t and the army 
with which he subdued Maxentius must have 
been for the most part levied there. 

The laws of Constantine are those of a party 
chief, who offers himself to the empire as a 
liberator and savior. '* Far, far from the peo- 
ple,'* he exclaims, " be the rapacious hands of 
the tax-gratherer.t All who have suffered from 
their extortions, should apprize thereof the pres- 
idents of the provinces. And, if these screen 
the wretches, we permit all to lay their com- 
plaints before the counts of the provinces, or 
before the prstorian prefect, if he is in the 
neighborhood, in order that, duly informed of 
such robberies, we may punish the perpetrators 
as they deserve." 

This language reanimated the empire. The 
sight of the triumphant cross alone was al- 
ready balm to the heart. Yagne and immense 
hopes sprang up at this sign of universal equal- 
ity ; and all believed that the end of their woes 
had come. 

However, Christianity could do nothing for 
the material sufferings of society ; which were 
as feebly remedied by the Christian emperors 
as by their predecessors. The result of every 
attempt at amelioration was but to show the 
certain powerlessness of the law, which could 
only revolve in the same fruitless circle. At 
one time, alarmed at the rapid depopulation of 
the country, it would attempt to ameliorate the 
fate of the laborer, and protect him against the 
proprietor ;^ and then the latter protested that 

* Schrpflin thinks not See his Dissertntlon, Constanti- 
nus Mapius non (\iit Britannns. Bale, 1741, In 4tn. 

t Eunien. Panefryric. ap. Scr. R. Pr. 1. 720. Great part of 
Autun was uncultivated. 

% Cessent jam nunc mpaces ofllcialinm manus. . . . Lex 
Constantin. in OkJ. Theod. 1. 1, tit 7. leg. I*.—" Whoever, 
of any place, order, or degree, has good proof of injustice 
done by any of my iudges, counts, friends, or palatines, let 
him come boldly and securely to me. 1 will hear whatever 
he has to say ; and, if he substantiate his accusation, I will 
punish the wretch who has heretofore deceived me into 
belief of his integrity, and will honor and reward his ac- 
cuser and convicter.*' Ex liCge Constantini in Cod. Theod. 
1. iz. tit. 1. Im. 4*. — ** If wards, widows, or other unprutected 
persons, shall beseech a liearing fkom our serenity, espe- 
cially if they dread any person in power, the defendants 
against them mu^t sntoiit the case to u».'* Ex Lege Con- 
stantini, 1. i. tit. leg. 9*. — " We remit all arrears firom the 
sixth assessment to the eleventh just msde, as well to the 
curie as to the actual holder of the property assessed ; so 
that we remit to all, under the name of arrears, whatever 
has remained unpaid during the last twenty years, whether 
due In kind or in money : of these twenty years, the public 
granary, the chest of the most honorable prefecture, nay, 
both our treasuries, must expect nothing.^* ConstanUn. In 
CoA. Theod. 1. xt. tit. 38. leg. 16*.—" You have remitted us 
tlie arrears of five years,'* says Eumenes to Constantino. 
See Ammian. Marc, in Comm. Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tlL 88L 
leg. 1«. 

$ ** If any tenant has a greater rent exacted of him by 
his lord than he has been in the hsbit of paying, or than 
has been formerly paid, let him appeal to the judge, and 
bring his proof; so that he who is convicted of having de- 
manded more than he bad been accostomed to vmivs 
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he could not pay his taxes. At another, it 
would abandon the laborer, deliver him up to 
the proprietor, sink him in slavery,* try to root 
him to the soil : but the wretch died or fled, 
and the land was a desert. As early as the 
time of Augustus, the magnitude of the evil had 
called forth laws by which every thing, even 
morality,! was sacrificed in order to keep up 
the population. Pcrtinax exempted from taxes 
for ten years all who should occupy deserted 
lands in Italy, in the provinces, or in allied 
kingdoms^ s^ well as securing them the right 
uf property therein. He was followed in this 
policy by Aurelian. Probus was forced to 
transport from Germany men and cattle for the 
cultivation of Gaul :^ and ordered the replant- 
ing of the vineyards destroyed by Domitian.lj 
Maxim ian and Constantine Chlorus transported 
Franks and other Germans into the solitudes 
of Hainault, Picardy, and of the district of Lan- 
gres ;% and yet the population fell off both in 
town and country. Some citizens ceased to 
pay taxes ; which, therefore, were squeezed 
out of the rest, for the famished and pitiless 
treasury held the curiales and the municipal 
magistrates accountable for any deficiency. 

To have the spectacle of a whole people in 
mortal agony, that fearful code must be read 

nay be prevented from repeating such offence. The latter 
mast aim) refund what he \n proved to have exacted more 
than hit due.'* Cunitant. in Cod. JaAtinian. 1. xi. Ut. 49. 

* " Whoever is found harboring another's tenant, must 
restore him to his rightful owner. . . . Tenants attempting 
flight miy be put in irons like slaves, and compelled b) do 
Uie labor that befltn firemen, as slaves." Ex Lege ITon- 
■tanUnl, in Cod. Theod. 1. v. leg. 9«. 1. 1.—" If any tenant, 
bom on the CiitMte, or transferred to it, shnll have left it for 
thirty yean, nor have been claimed for that period, no 
charge lict cither agninst him or his immediate owner.** 
Sz Lftge Hon. et Theod. in Cod. Theod. i. v. UL 10. leg. U. 
— *' We refuse access and deny heuing to men of this class 
In civil C4<e!i against their lords or patrons, (those cases of 
•xtrenie hardnhip excepted, in which princes have formeriy 
given them a right of appeal.)** Arc. et Hon. in (]^kI. Justin. 
h xi. tlL 49.—" Whoever harbors or detains another's ten- 
ant, mn«t p;iy two pounds' weight of gold to him whose 
lands h:ive been left untilled through the flight of their cul- 
tivator, and shall restore the runaway with all his goods 
and chattels.*' Theod. et Valent. in Cod. JusL I. zi. tit. 51. 
lac.U. 

These fluctuations in the law terminate by its identifying 
the tenant with the slave. "The tenant is transferable 
with the land.*' Valent. Theod. et Arc. in Cod. Justin. I. xi. 
tit. 49. leg. 9*.—" The tenant follows the law of his birth : 
although, in point of condition, apparently free-bom, he is 
the alave of the soil on which he is bora." Cod. Justin, 
tit. 51. — " A tenant secreting himself, or seeking to desert 
fkom his patron*'* estate, is to be held In the light of a fligi- 
tive slave.'* Cod. Justin, tit. 37. Bee, also, the Cours de 
Oniv'L, L iv.— Sivigny conceives their condition to have 
been, in one respect, worse than that of slaves, since he 
liolds that the tenant could not be enfranchised. 

t By the Julian law, no nnmarried man can inherit of a 
rtiangcr, or. indi*ed, of the majority of his kindred, except 
be have " a c«)ncubine, for the sake of a family." 

1 See Henidian. 

^ Pnibi KpiiL nd senatnm. In Vofrfsc. Arantnr Gallicana 
nira barbaric bobus, et Juga Germanlca capUva pntbent 

itris cx)lla cuitoribUH. ' 



fl Aurcl. Virt. in Canar.— Vopisc. ad ann. 281. — Eutrop. 
z. — Kuteb. Chronic. — Sueton. In DomiL c. 7. 
IT Euinen. I*Hnegyr. Constant. " As at thy nod. august 
Maximi-in, the Pnnk. restored by remitter to all his right* 
U a suhjnrt. Joyfully tills the neglected lands of the Nervii 
tad Trrviri ; »o now. by thy victories, unconquered Con- 
flaaUuH Ca»Hr, the desert lands of the Ambiani, Bellovaci, 
IWcassini, and Lingones, smile under the labors of their 
baitaiian cultivators." 



by which the empire essays to retain the citi*- 
zen in the city, that crushes him while cru» 
bling under his feet. The unfortunate curiahib 
the last who in the general poverty possesaei 
a patrimony,* are declared the slaves, the serjk 
of the commonweal. They have the honor of 
governing the city, and of apportioning its a^ 
sessment at their own risk and peril ; having 
to make good all deficiency.! They have the 
honor of supplying the emperor with his aurum 
coronarium, (coronary gold.) J They are the 
most ntible senate of the city, the very illustru 
ous order of the curia.^ However, so insensh 
ble are they to their happiness, that they are 
constantly seeking to escape from it. Daily is 
the legislator obliged to have recourse to new 
precautions, in order to close and barricade the 
curia — a strange magistracy which the law ii 
constrained to keep constantly in sight, and bind 
to their curule chair. It prohibits their absenting 
themselves,) their living in the country,^ b^ 
coming soldiers,** or priests ; and they can 
only enter orders on condition of making over 
their property to some one who will be curial 
in their stead. The law treats transgressor! 
in the latter respect with little ceremony — 
** Whereas certain worthless and idle persons 
have deserted their duties as citizens, &c., we 
shall not hold them free until they shall des]>ise 
their patrimony. Is it fitting that souls intent 
on divine contemplation, should retain attach- 
ment for their w^orldly goods Vft 

The wretched curial has not even the hope 
of escaping servitude by death. The law mir- 
sues his sons. His office is hereditary. The 

♦ At the least, twenty-seven juff^ra. 

t Neither could they dbpose ot their property withool a 
warrant. ("IlemuMt apply to the Judge and oxplnln, mti* 
cttm, the causes of his involvement.** Co<l. Thcodus. 1. %. 
tit. 33.) A cnrinl, without fauiiiy. could only will away tht 
fourth part of his imiperty ; the remainder went to the cnrlai 

X (Crowns of sold were anciently presented u> victcviooi 
Romiin generals by the allies wh<mi their v.irti>rieM had 
served. The Italian cities imitated the custom. Theie 
crowns were 8U:<pended In the temple of Jufriter. Cc«a 
who had no fewer than two thousand eight hundred aai 
twenty-two of these coatly oflferings, set the ez:iinple of 
melUng them down. At length, a present of niont>y hecaaw 
the substitute; and what was at first a free-will gi<|, wai 
rigidly exacted on every conceivable occasion of public »- 
Joiclng.)— Translator. 

$ However, the law Is good and generous, for it riosea tht 
curia neither against Jews nor ba.<»tard«. "This Ih do •!« 
on the order, which must always he kept tilled up.** C^ 
Theod. 1. xli. Ut. i.— Spurios, Slc L. Oeneraliter 3. 4 S. D. 
1. li. tit 2. ' 

II Cod. Theod. I. x. t. 31. " He must not absent hlmaeir 
without having insinuated hi* wish to the jtubre (insinualD 
Judicl desiderio) and obtained his leave.'* 

IT Ibid. 1. xli. 1. 18. " All curiales are to be sevi^rely ad- 
monished not t«> quit or desert the towns f«>r the connfrv; 
well knowing that their town property is aniennhle tn dm 
treasury, and that they have nothing to do with the rountiT* 
for the sake of which they have acted impiouslw in voidiM 
their native place.'* ' "«m^ 

,. *\^ ?* «»A»rtii/i* 30, Cod. Theod. I. viii. t. 4. •• Whoevw 
has dared to turn soldier is to be forre<l bwck tn bi« raimi- 
Uve condition.**— ThU provision disarmed all the iNxnirta- 

ft Quidam ignavie sectatores, desertia dvitatum mom^ 
ribus, captnnt >u>litudines ac secreta. . . . I^ muidmm 9L 
Cod. Theoil. I. xli. t. 1.— Nee enim eon allier. nisi con tmiDita 
pitrimonUs liberanius. Quippe anlmos dlvlna obf>erraUoM 
devlnclfls non decet patrimonionun desideriia occanarL L 
eunatUf 104. ibid. ••i— ■•• w 
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requires him to marry, and to beget and 
rietims for it. Dejection took possession 
in^s aouls ; and a deadly inertia seized the 
9 social body. The people lay down on 
rround in weariness and despair, as the 
of burden lies down under blows, and re- 
to rise. Vainly did the emperors endea- 
y offers of immunities and exemptions to 
L the laborer to his abandoned field.* Noth- 
ould do that; and the desert increased 
At the beginning of the fif\h century, 
were in Campagna the Happy, the most 
B province of the whole empire, three hun- 
and thirty thousand acres lying untitled. f 
their panic at the sight of this desolation, 
mperors had recourse to a desperate ex- 
aent. They ventured to pronounce the 
, liberty. Gratian exhorted the provinces 
rm assemblies.^ Honorius endeavored to 
dize those of Gaul ;§ and besought, prayed, 
iced, fined those who would not attend 
1. All was in vain ; there wis no arous- 
i people grown torpid under the weight of 
' ills. They had fixed their views else- 
re ; and cared not for an emperor as power- 
for good as for evil. They desired but 
b ; or at least social death and the invasion 
le barbarians. | ** They call for the enemy," 



Deserted fknns are to be made over to the decoiiones 
e neif hborhood. free of tazee for three yean.** Con- 
In. in Cod. Ja^tin. 1. xi. t. 58. lex 1. 
' By the indnlieence of Honoiias, we have remitted the 
tat a certain portion of Campania, as tieinff waste land. 
We order allowance to be made for three hundred and 
r thmisand and forty-two acres, which, fh>m the ac- 
ts of the surveyors and from ancient records, are known 
lying waste in Campania, and the records to be burnt, 
Lt of date.** Arc. et Honor, in Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. S8. 

ty a law passed a. d. 383. it was enacted that, ** Whether 
vorinces hold one general assembly, or ench orovince 
I its own, no mHiEistrate whatever is to interfere with 
Isfrapt thie discussions required by the public interest.** 
w inUmrd, 9. Cod. Theod. I. xii. L 12. See Raynouard, 
Are da Droit Municipal en Frsnce, i. 193. 
rtae principal proviitions of the law of 418 are as follow : 
le aMembly is to be held yearly. II. It is to meet on 
des of August. lU. It is to omsist of the honorables, 
loprietons and the mai^istrates of each province. IV. 
e mafflstfates of Novempopulanla and Aquitaine are 
Bed by their duties, those distant provinces may, as 
table, send deputies. V. Absent magistrates are to be 
ftw pounds of gold ; absent honorables and curiales, 
t. VI. The duty of the assembly is to take prudent 
■el with fegard to the public Interests. Ibid. p. 199. 
Ifamertin. in Panegyr. Jnllanl. ** Lands, safe by dis- 
I ftioin the barbarians, were seized by shameless n^bers 
r the plea of Judgment in their &vor. Freemen were 
cted to shocking cruelties, and no one was safe from 
y; so that the barbarians were longed for, and the 
clwd people coveted captivity.'*— P. Oros. " There are 
aos who prefer poverty with fireedom among the bar- 
JM, to the slavery of taxation at home.** — Salvian. do 
id. L T. **They had rather nominal captivity with 
HB, than nominal liberty with captivity. The name of 
aa dlixen, once highly prized, is now repudiated. 
f five as captives under the yoke of the enemy, bearing 
NUlshnMnt of their existence of necessity, not of will ; 
lag for flreedum, but suffering under the extreme of 
t«de. They fear the enemy less than the tax-gatherer : 
proof Is, that they fly to the first to avoid the last, 
se, the one unanimous wish of the Roman populace. 
It was their lot to live with the barbarian. Nor only 
■r hrelhnsn decline to fly from them to us, but they fly 
itti to them; and, indeed, their marvel would be, that 
■r impoverished tributaries do not follow their exam- 
w«re it not for being aware that they are detained by 
iBfOMibUit/ of lemoving their fiuniliet and imaU dwell- 



say the authors of the time, "and long for cap- 
tivity Our countrymen who happen to 

be among the barbarians, so far from wishing 
to return, would rather leave us to join them. 
The wonder is, that all the poor do not the 
same. They are only hindered by the impos- 
sibility of carrying their little huts wiih them.** 

THE OLD AND THE NEW ERAS. 

The barbarians arrive. The ancient social 
system is condemned. The long work of con- 
quest, slavery, and depopulation touches its 
term. Must we conclude, then, that all this 
has been wrought in vain, and that devouring 
Rome leaves nothing in this land of Gaul, which 
she is about to evacuate 1 What remains of 
her, is every thing. She leaves them organi- 
zation, government. She has founded the city ; 
before her, Gaul had only villages, or, at the 
most, towns. These theatres, circuses, aque- 
ducts, roads, which we still admire, are the 
lasting symbol of civilization established by the 
Romans, the justification of their conquest of 
Gaul. And such is the power of the organiza- 
tion so introduced, that even when life shall ap- 
pear to desert it, and its destruction by the bar- 
barians inevitable, they will submit to its yoke. 
Despite themselves, they must dwell under the 
everlasting roofs which mock their efibrts at 
destruction : they will bow the head, and, vic- 
tors as they are, receive laws from vanquished 
Rome. The great name of empire — the idea 
of equality under a monarch — so opposed to the 
aristocratical principle of Germany, has been 
bequeathed by Rome to this our country. The 
barbarian kings will take advantage of it. Cul- 
tivated by the Church, and received into the 
popular mind, it will move onward with Charle- 
magne and St. Louis, until it will gradually 
lead us to the annihilation of aristocracy, and 
to the equality and equity of modern times. 

Such is the work of civil order. But by its 
side was planted another conservator of peace, 
by which it was harbored and saved during the 
tempest of barbarian invasion. By the side of 
the Roman magistracy, which is about to be 
overshadowed and to leave society in danger, 
religion everywhere stations another protector 
which shall not fail it The Roman title of de- 
fensor civitatis is everywhere devolved on the 
bishops. The ecclesiastical dioceses are divid- 
ed on the model of the imperial. The imperial 
universality is destroyed, but there appears the 
catholic universality. Dimly and uncertainly, 
the day of Roman primacy and of St. Peter 
begins to dawn.* The world will be maintain- 

Ings. Some who leave their fields and hnt^, under the 
pressure of taxation, fly to the lands of tho^e who are richer 
than they, and become their laborers." — See, nl<tn, in Priscos, 
the story of a Greek who sought ref\ige with Attila. 

* At the beginning of the fifth century. Innocent I. ad- 
vances some timid pretensions, appt^nling to custom and 
the decisions of a synod. Epist. 2. " When importint causes 
occur, they should be refeired, after the bishop has deliver- 
ed Judgment, to the apostoilc see, as aathodzed by a synod^ 
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ed and regulated by the Church ; her nascent 
hierarchy is the frame by which erery thing is 
ranged or modelled. To her are owing exter- 
nal order and the economy of social life ; the 
latter, in particular, the work of the monks. 
The rule of St. Benedict sets the first example 
to the ancient world of labor by the hands of 
freemen.* For the first time the citizen, hum- 
bled by the ruin of the city, lowers his looks to 
the earth which he had despised. He bethinks 
himself of the labor, ordained in the beginning 
of the world, by the sentence pronounced on 
Adam. This great innovation of free and vol- 
untary labor is to be the basis of modern exist- 
ence. 

The idea of free personality, faintly percep- 
tible in the warlike barbarism of the Gallic 
clans, but more clearly seen in the Druidical 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, expands 
into the full light of day in the fiflh century. 
Pelagius the Briton,t lays down the law of the 
Celtic philosophy, the law followed by the Irish 
Erigcnes, the Breton Abelard, and the Breton 
Descartes. The steps which led to this great 
event can only be explained by tracing the his- 
tory of Gallic Christianity. 

When Gaul, introduced by Rome into the 
great community of nations, took her part in 
Uie general life of the world, it might be feared 

and required by holy nw and wont**— Eplnt. S9. "The 
fktbcn have decreed, not prompted by theinwlveif but by 
God, that no ba<<iness should be esteemed settled, even as 
regairdi distant and widely remote provinces, until It shall 
have been submitted to this see.**— The meaning of the 
celebrated text. Farms m, dec., was much disputed. Neither 
8t Auvu«Un nor 8t. Jerome Interpreted It In favor of the 
bishopric of Rome. Auxuiftln. de Divers. Serro. 108. Id. 
la Ev inR. Joan, tract. 1S4.— HIeronym. In Amos vl. IS. Id. 
adv. Jovin. I. 1. But St. Hilary, St. Grefory of Nyssa, 
St. Ambroste, St. ChryuMtom, Ice., recoftnlM the rifhts of 
St. Pet4$r and his succeMon. In proportion as we advance 
into the fifth century, we see the opposition disappear, and 
the poped and their partisans speak in a loftier tone. Con- 
eil. Eptii*:!. ann. 431, actio ill. " To no one is it doubtAiI that 
Peter is the chief and head of the apostles, the pillar of 
fiilth, the found itlon-stone of the catholic church ; who to 
this time), and forever, liven and fKlves jnilcment In the per- 
son of hi4 itucceiwrii.**— Leonis I. Kpint. 10. " The Lord has 
provided for the maintenince of his holy relliion by sending 
forth the truth, for the snivntion of all. thruufth the apostolic 
tmmpot ; nnd h-is chiefly assicned that duty to the blessed 
Peter.*'— -S;3e. nl^o, Rpist. 1:2. — At I'lst Leo the Rreat assumed 
the title of Head •f the Chmrek Universal. Leonis I. EplsL 
103, 97. 

* RejFula S. Bened. c. 48. Otlositas Inlmica est aninue, 
kjc. " Idh^noM \% the enemy of the soul : therefore, the 
bnthren mu«t occupy thomMlves at ccrtiln houn in man- 
ual Ubor, at others In holy reading.** After spf^clfying the 
houri of work, it continues : *' And if the poverty of the 
■pot, nece^Vity, or harveUlng the produce, keep the brethren 
constantly occupied, let them not be aflllrtcd therewith, 
since they are veritably monks if they live bv the labor of 
their hands, as our fnthen and the apti^tles did." 

Thu-i. to the Ascetics of the Eut, offering up their soli- 
tary pnyeri from the heart of the Thelvild, to the Stylites, 
alone on their columns, and to the wandering Evxfrai, who 
vejected the law. and abandoned themselves to all the va- 
guries of an unbounded mysticl.<m, there succeeded In the 
West wiie cominanities, atttched to the soil by labor. The 
Independence of the Asintlc cenobltes was reiriaced by a 
regular and Inv iri-ible organiaation ; the rule of^ which was 
no longer a string of admonitions, but a code. Liberty had 
been lo«t in the E ist in the quietude of mysticism : In the 
West she di-«ciplined herself, and, to redeem herself, sub- 
■dtted to rule, to law, to obedience, and to liibor. 

t Born, according to some. In our Britanny, but accordlog 
to other'i. In Gre^t Britain. This, however, does not alfcct 
Iheqwttloii. It la moagli that he was of Oeltle QrigiaaL 



that she would forget herself and become whit 
ly Greek or Italian ; and, in fact, Gaol wodi' 
have been vainly looked for in her towns. WA' 
those Greek temples and Roman basilicae, In* 
could her individuality subsist ? However, mk- 
of the towns, and, especially, towards the noitki ■ 
in those vast countries in which towns becuH 
more infrequent, nationality was still to bl 
found. Druidism, proscribed, had taken refi|i 
in the country and with the people. To pleui 
the Gauls, rescennius Niger is said to han 
revived ancient mysterious rites; which, im> 
doubtedly, were those of Druidism.* It wui 
Druidess who promised the empire to DiodSi 
tian.f Another, when Alexander Severus wai 

Sreparing again to attack the Druidical island, 
iritain, threw herself in his way, and called to 
him in the Gallic tongue — ** Go, but hope Ml 
victory, nor trust in thy soldiers. ''{ Thus thi 
national language and religion had not perished; 
but slumbered under Roman culture until thi 
advent of Christianity. 

When the latter appeared in the world, and 
substituted the God-man for the God-natuie, 
and replaced the poor sensual enthusiasm witib 
which the ancient worship had wearied humia- 
ity by the serious joys of the soul and transport! 
of martyrdom, the new belief was received hf 
each nation according to the bent of its owb 
peculiar genius. Gaul embraced it as some- 
thing once prized, and now recovered. Tlie 
influence of Druidism still fermented the land, 
and belief in the immortality of the soul was no 
novelty in Gaul. The Druids appear, too, to 
have inculcated the notion of a mediator. So 
that the Gallic nations rushed into the arms of 
Christianity, and in no country did martyn 
more abound. The Asiatic Greek, St. Pothi- 
nus, (ro9ci»d(, the desired ?) the disciple of the 
most mystical of the apostles, founded the mys- 
tic church of Lyons, the religious metropolis of 
the Gauls ;§ and the catacombs, and the height 

* iElianus Bpartianut, in Pescenn. Nigro. " Pesceutai 
authorised, with general approval, the celebration ofeertiJl 
sacred rites which, In Gaul, are held In honor of tlw BMrt 
chaste.*' 

t Voplsc. In Nnmeriano. " While among the Tungrl h 
Gaul, abiding in a hostelry, and contracting witli a DmIdBM 
for his daily meals, she said to him, ' DiocleUan, thou art 
too close, too mi!«erly ;' to which, the tnle goes, Dioclette 
answered, *I will be liberal when I shall be empemr;* to 
which her rejoinder Is said to have been, ' Jest not. Dloda> 
tian, for empenMr thou wilt be, when thou shnlt have sUi 
a wild bair.' " i^per.)—ld. In IHocleUano. '* Diocletlu m 
Inted that Anrellan once consulted some Dmidesses, to kaoiv 
whether his dexoendants would ei^oy the empire, and ttail 
the answer was, that no name would be more lllustrioos to 
the republic than theirs.** 

t AfA. Lnmnrid. la Alex. Sever. Muller Drnlaa ennti tt> 
clamavit Gatlico sermone, ** Vadas, nee victorlam speiMh 
nee millti tno credas.*' 

$ It is to this period, about a. d. 177, and in the reign ef 
Marcus Aurelins, that writers assign the enrllest convcf 
slons and martyrdoms which took phce in Giiul. Bnlple 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1. 573. " Under Aurelw, 
the fifth persecution took place, and mirtyrdom was tha 
first witnessed In Gaul.'*— Forty-six mnrtyra died along wMl 
St Pothinu<. (Sregor. Turonons. de (Jlor. Mirtyr. 1. i. e. 
40.— Under Severus (a.D. 909) St. IreMen«, ..i first bidMS 
of Vienna, and then successor of St. Pothlnus, suffbnl 
martyrdom together with nine thousand (other* say eighi 
thoumnd) of each aex and all ages. Half a century 
him, BL flatumlntts and his *^ti«p«i«i«Tnt had fniitrd 
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Id which the blood of the eighteen thousand 
■lartjiB rose therein, are still shown there. Of 
these martyrs, the most celebrated was a wo- 
mmn, a slave, St. Blandina. 

Christianity made slower progress in the 
Borth, especially in the rural districts. Even 
in the fourth century, St. Martin found whole 
populations there to be converted, and temples 
to be overthrown.* This ardent missionary 
became as a god to the people ; and the Span- 
iard Maximus, who had conquered Gaul with 
an army of Britons, thought himself insecure 
mtil he had won him over. The empress 
waited upon him at table : and, in her venera- 
tion for the holy man, picked up and ate the 
crumbs that he let fall. Virgins, whose con- 
vent he had visited, kissed and licked the spots 
which his hands had touched. Miracles marked 
every step of his progress. But what will for- 
ever preserve his memory in honor, is his un- 
sparing eflbrts to save the heretics whom Maxi- 
mus was willing to sacrifice to the sanguinary 
xeal of the bishups.f For this, he hesitated at 
no pious fraud, but lied, cheated, and even com- 
promised his reputation for sanctity : an heroi- 
eal charity which is the sign by which we 
moderns know him for a saint. 

With St. Martin we must rank the arch- 
bishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, bom at Treves, 
and whom we may therefore account a Gaul. 
The haughtiness with which this intrepid priest 
ckwed the church to Theodosius, after the 
massacre of Thessalonica, is well known. 

The Gallic church was not less distinguished 
W knowledge than by zeal and charity ; and 
she carried into religious controversy the same 
ardor with which she shed her blood for Chris- 
tiaoity. Greece and the East, whence Chris- 
tianity went forth, endeavored to bring it back 
to themselves, if I may so speak, and to induce 
it to return to their own bosom. On one hand, 
the Gnostics and Manicheans tried to amalga- 
mate it with Parsism ; claiming a share in the 
government of the world for Ahriman or Satan, 
tnd seeking to make Christ compound with the 
{Hrineiple of evil. On the other, the Platonists 



M^hoprics. Pa»iio 8. Saturn, ap. Grpff. Tor. 1. i. c. 28. 
*!■ the tSine nf Deciux there were aent aa biHhopn to preach 
ta GuiU Gatianus to Toura, Tropbimaa to Arleis Paulas to 
BdtarninaH to Touloaie, Dionysloa to the Pari«ii, 
to the Arvernl, Martial, bUhop elect, to the Le- 
u** — ^Pope Zo!«i0iiu claims the {Nrimacy for Aries. 
L Ml EpHc Gall. 
'* Whnt temples 1 I Incline to think that temples devoted 
to the BStlooal religion, and to local soperttiUons, are here 
BMsaL The Romans who penetrated into the north could 
■01 fai so shfHt a time have Inspired the natives with much 
tttactanent to their gods. Solp^ 8ev. vita S. Martini. 8ee 
Appendix. 

t Id. ibi<L np. 8cr. R. Fr. L S73. See also Greg, de Toars, 
I. X. e. 31. St. Ambrose, who happened lo be at Treves at 
a» sam* time, gave him his support Amhros. epixt. 94« 
H^— fie Martin had founded a convent at Milan, or which 
dty Ambrow shortly ader became bishop. The difficulty 
which the Milanese had to prevail upon him to accept the 
■M, is well known. It was the same with St Martin, with 
stratMjEem and almost violence had to be u<ed to in- 
hlm to accept the bishopric of Tours. Snip. Sev. loco 
cteloj— These coincidences in the fiite of two men, equally 
JMnfttished by their wdent and courageoas ehaxity, are 



proclaimed the world to be the work of an in- 
ferior god ; and their disciples, the Arians, 
saw in the Son a being dependent on the Fa- 
ther. The Manicheans would have made Chris- 
tianity altogether an eastern religion : the 
Arians, pure philosophy ; and both were equal- 
ly attacked by the fathers of the Gallic church. 
In the third century, St. Irenseus wrote his 
work against the Gnostics, entitled On the 
Unity of the Government of the World. In the 
fourth, St. Hilary of Poitiers heroically de- 
fended the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Father, was exiled as Athanasius was, and 
languished many years in Phrygia : while 
Athanasius took refuge at Treves with St. 
Maximin, bishop of that city, and native of 
Poitiers likewise. St. Jerome wants terms in 
which to express his admiration of St. Hilary. 
He finds in him Hellenic grace, and ** the lofti- 
ness of the Gallic buskin.^' He calls him *' the 
Rhone of Latinity.*' Elsewhere, he says, 
*'The Christian Church has grown up and 
flourished under the shadow of two trees, St. 
Hilary and St. Cyprian." (Gaul and Africa.) 

Up to this period, the Gallic follows the 
movement of the Universal Church, and is part 
thereof. The question raised by Manicheism 
is that of God and the world ; Arianism con- 
cerns Christ, the Man-God. Polemics have 
yet to treat of man himself; and then Gaul 
will speak in her own name. At the very 
time that she gives Rome the emperor Avitus, 
(a native of Auvergne,) and that Auvergne 
under the Ferreols and Apollinarii,* seems de- 
sirous of forming an independent power between 
the Goths, already established in the south, 
and the Franks, who are about to precipitate 
themselves from the north — at this very time 
Gaul claims an independent existence in the 
sphere of thought. By the mouth of Pelagius 
she adjures the great name of human Liberty, 
which the West is no more to forget. 

Why is there evil in the world \ — with this 
question begins the controversy-f Eastern 
Manicheism replies, EvU is a trod ; that is to 
say, an unknown principle. This is no answer : 
it is advancing one^s own ignorance as an ex- 
planation. Christianity replies, Evil arises out 
of human liberty : not by the fauK of men, but 
of one man, Adam, whom God punishes in his 
posterity. 

This solution only partially satisfied the lo- 
gicians of the Alexandrian school, and was the 
cause of much suffering to the g^reat Origen ; 
who, seeing no means of escaping from the in- 
nate corruption of humanity, went through a 
kind of voluntary martyrdom by self-uiutilation. 
To mutilate the fiesh is easier than to extir- 

* See Appendix. 

t Euseb. Hi<<t. Eccl. v. 37, ap. Gie-;rl«^r*s Kirchenge- 
schichte, v. 139. *'The question, * Whoiico is cviir Is 
much discussed by the hcnetic«<." — ^Tcrtnllitn de Pnescr. 
Hsret. c. 7, ibid. "The same subject = »«' revolvod by here- 
tics and philosophers, the same ctimidoxiiicH h.in<lind to and 
(to : * Whence comes evil, and why comes it ? and 
la man, and how produced V '* 
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pate the passions. Shrinking from the belief 
that they who have not committed are answer- 
able for the sin — unwilling to accuse God, 
fearing to find Him the author of evil, and thus 
to lapse into Manichcism — he preferred the 
•apposition that souls had sinned in a previous 
state of existence, and that men were fallen 
angels.* If each man were responsible for 
himself, and the author of his own fall, it would 
follow that he must he his own expiation, his 
own redeemer, and soar up to God through vir- 
tue. ** Let Christ have become God," said the 
disciple of Origen, the audacious Theodore of 
Mopsuesta, ** I envy him not : what he has be- 
come, I also can become by the strength of my 

nature."! 

This doctrine, impressed as it is with Greek 

heroism and stoical energy, was readily ac- 
cepted by the West, where, undoubtedly, it would 
in time have arisen of itself The Celtic ge- 
nius, which is that of individuality, is closely 
affined to the Greek. Both the Church of 
Lyons and that of Ireland were founded by 
Greeks ; and the Scotch and Irish clergy long 
spoke no other tongue. John Scotus, or Hi- 
bernicus, revived the doctrines of the school of 
Alexandria in the time of Charles the Bald ; 
but the history of the Celtic Church will be 
pursued in another place. 

The man who, in the name of that Church, 
proclaimed the independence of human morali- 
ty, is only known to us by his Greek name of 
relagios, (the Armorican — that is, the man 
Crom the sea-shore.) t Whether he were layman 
or monk is uncertain ; but the irreproachable- 
ness of his life is uncontested. His opponent, 
St. Jerome, in drawing the portrait of this 
champion of liberty, represents him as a giant : 
giving him the stature, strength, and shoulders 
of Milo of Crotona.§ He spoke with labor, 
and yet with power. || Compelled by the in- 

* S. Ilirmnyin. ad PnnimAch. *' lie says in hU trenUae, 
TUpl ipx''*'"' <h:it soah nre confined in tnis body, as in a 
dungeon, and that they dwelt among rational creatures in 
the benvon«, liel'nre man wns made in Paradiae." Ht. Je- 
rome then reproaches him " with so ailegorixtng Paradise as 
totally tn deprive it of historical truth, understanding by 
tiees, anscN, by rivem, celcHtial virtues, and destroying the 
whole keeping and character of Paradiiie by a figurative 
iBterpretntlon.*' Thus by giving another explanation of 
the origin of evil, Origen renders the doctrine of original sin 
useless, nnd subverts its hi<«tory. He denies itv necessity 
Ant, then ttn renlity. He nlfo held that the demons— an- 
gels who hnd fallen like men — would repent and amend, 
and be hnppy with the s.iint-<, (et cum Sanctis ultimo tem- 
pore regnntnms.) Thus this doctrine, thoroughly stoical in 
character, endeHvored to esUibiish an exact proportion be- 
tween the sin nnd the punishment ; but the terrible ques- 
tion returned in its entirety, for it still remained to be ex- 
plained how evil hnd begun in a former life. 

t AugUHtin. t. xii. liiss. de Primis AucL Umr. Felnglanat. 

X He wa« iil«o called Morgan, (mor, sea, in the Celtic 
tongues.) He w:is a disciple of the Origenlst Rnfinus, who 
translated Origen into I«-itin, (Anastasii Epist ad Glseler, i. 
T!%) and published in his defence a vehement invective 
•falnst St. Jerome. Thus Pelagius reaps the Inheritance of 
Orlfon. 

% a. Hieronym. Prrf. 1. ii. In Jerem. Tn qui Milonis 
hnmcris intunie«(cis. " The dumb Rufinns howls through 
the dog of Albion, (Pelngius,) large and balky, who does 
e by kicking than by biting." 
St. AufusUn. L ILL diss. 1. De Pklmii Aoetor. Bar. 
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vasion of the barbarians to take refuge in the 
East, he promulgated his doctrines there, and 
was attacked by his former friends, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustin ; and, in point of fact, Pela- 
gius, by denying original sin,* argued against 
the necessity for redemption, and strtu'k at the 
root of Christianity.! So that St. Augustin, 
who, till then, had his whole life supported 
liberty against Manichean fatalism, devoted the 
remainder of his years to subjecting the pride 
of human liberty to Divine grace so vehe- 
mently as to run the risk of crushing it alto- 
gether ; and, in his writings against Pelagius, 
the African doctor founded that mystic fatalism 
so often revived in the middle ages, especially 
in Germany, where it was proclaimed by Got- 
terchalk, Tauler, and numerous others, until it 
finally prevailed through Luther. 

It was not without reason that the great 
bishop of Hippo, the head of the Christian 
Church, opposed Pelagius with such violence. 
To reduce Christianity to philosophy was to 
strip it of the future, and to strike it dead. 
What would the dry rationalism of the Pela- 
gians have availed, at the approach of the Ger- 
manic invasion? It was not with this fierce 
theory of liberty that the conquerors of the 
empire were to be humanized ; but by preach- 
ing to them the dependence of man and the 
all-powcrfulness of God. The whole power, 
both of the religion and poetry of Christiani- 
ty, was not more than was required to sub- 
due and soflen these unbridled barbarians ; and 
the Roman world instinctively felt that its 
place of refuge would be the ample bosom of 
religion — its hope, and sole asylum, when the 
empire, which had boasted itself eternal, be- 
came in its turn a conquered nation. 

Thus Pelagianism, at first favorably received, 
even by the pope of Rome, soon gave way to 
the doctrine of grace. Vainly did it make con- 
cessions, and assume in Provence the soflened 
form of semi-Pelagianism, and endeavor to 
reconcile human liberty with Divine grace.| 

• There can be no hereditary sin, armied Pelngins, fyt it 
is will alone that constitutes sin.—" Uuierendum est, pee- 
catum voluntatis an necessitaUs est ? Hi neressitatis eet 
peccatum, non est; si voluntaUs, vltari p«iU»t." (Au^nistSn. 
De Pecc. Origin. 14.) Therefore, he coittinues. m:tn can be 
without sin ; just Ukel*heodore of Mopsuesta.—" U is uhe< 
whether man should be without sin ? l^ndoubtedly he 
should. If he should, he can. If it is comniandeil, he can." 
(Id. De Perfectionc Justitiar Ilomin.) Origen, likewise, onlv 
asked for perfection—" liberty, aided by the law and doe- 
trine." Ibid. xii. 47. 

t Origen, who also had denied originni sin, conceived thn 
inrarnatlon to be mere allegory ; at least, he was renctwchcd 
with it. (Id. ibid. 49. V. Pamphylus in Ai>ol. pro (Mcen.) 
St. Augustin saw cleariy the necessity of this ronsequenee. 
Bee the treatise. De Naturd et (;mtia. u x. p. iw. 

t The first who attempted this diffirult n -rone ilia tk« 
wiw the monk John CTaasian. a disciple of 8t. (^hrysoetoiD. 
and who pleaded with the pope to recall th« I niter ftom 
exile. lie asserted that the first movenirni towards Miod 
sprang from free-will, and that gmre then rnme to enllchlBB 
and support it. He did not, with St. Augustin, bflievS 
grace to be free and prevenUng, but only effir..cl«>iis. (ColUt 
XI1I.C3. Qui (Deus) cum in nobis ortuni queuidom boia 
voluntatis inspexerit, illuminat earn conftsiim atqae coT 
5?!!llii« . "#Jl**/ ad salutem 1 And he cites the tc>it of tht 
fonn that which la good I find not") Ue dedicated oaSZt 
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9 aanctity of the Breton FauMu*,* \ But, before brioginK ^^ GennuiB on the Hii) 
Teaown of the biahopa of Ailea, af Gaul, ud uauling tx this new iateifuuon 
ly of tlist illuBtiioua moiutslery of | >)f nee, I must retrace my atepa in order to 
iicb gave the Church a doieo arch- , eatinute with preoiaion, how far the different 
elve biahope, and more than a bun- race* preiioualf settled there may haie modi- 
jrra, mjrsttciam triumphed. The aed the piimitiTe geeiua of tbe counttj, and ia- 
'tbe barbariana huahed all ditputea; j ^uire what ahue theae racea had in produciug 
ihic chain were deserted, and the the coUectiTe reeult, what was the poaitjon of 
~ ~ each in the commanitj, and ascertain how 

much there remained of the indigenoua eleraeU 
in the inidat of ao man; foreign ones. 

The ongiae* of Prance hare been Bsplainad 
on different sjatems. 

Some deny foreign influence ; and will not 
have France owe any thing to the language, 
literature, or law* of the conquerora. What 
do 1 Bay 1 — why, if it depended upon them, all 
mankind would find their originala in oura. Le 
„. ,,..„-,.,. „„ w"oKiON Biiganl, and hia disciple, Latout d'AuTergue, 
■ciLTic AND L«TU( aouBcis or THE I '"^ "^'^ grenadier of the republic, denre eTery 
[«u.oUi«E.— DBBTiMT Of TBI ciLTic j '"nguage from the Bw-Brelon. Intrepid aiid 
patriotic entice, the liberation of France doea 
not conteot them, unless they 'subject to it the 
giona philosophy of Pelagius is the ^ whole of the rest of the world. Historians and 
i« Uelle no-Celtic genius; the die- , legists are less daring. Nevertheless, the abbi 
wracteristic of which is formaliied Dubo* will not allow the conquest of Cloria to 
peodent /, the free personality, of have been a conquest ; and Grosley affimw 
lophical writers. The German ele- our common law to be anterior to Casar. 
different in its nature, will be seen Others, less chimerical, perhaps, but ai 
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with it, and so constraining it to jna- 
Tclop itself, and bring out all that ' 

The middle ages are the strugglt 
DCS, the victory. 

Bl. HOBontni, who, u well u ks, bid villi 
Ub Chitot,) md who ftnniM Ixrin. fnni 



■ elusive and attached to a system, deduce every 

I thing from tradition, and the different importa- 

; tions of commerce or of conquest. In their 

opinion, our French tongne is a eonuption of 

the l«tin i our law, a eormption of the Rmnan 

,^, , ..™, or GennM law, and our traditions, a simple 

„, ..-Ufgnh ihg DoHUIuslouidcfeiuian echo of the foreigners. The; give one half 
£^^ 2S.^iS?cJSI,-??rtitoS"i^ "'' ^i^nee to Germany, the other to the Ro- 
4 i^ canbiDcd Id csmbu Ui^ieuiBu. mans, and leave her nothing to claim in her 
!£iu'£^2iu "ciVtan "S uiH^i "rf °^'* "8''^ Apparently, those great Celtic na- 
rirto wiow, lUa Cuulaa. Iplsat Nntoriu. "0"". "o much bruited by anliquitv, were of so 
■d HwwIlbH iBciiscd 10 •nni-Priaciiiiiun : | abandoned a cast as to be disinherited by oa- 

Ua nuuve, BL BUut— Uiu bim. ■ inppDruir trace. Gaul, which armed five hundred ihon- 
u of CmiUil BoHi wkb imried .1 Leriiu. gami jaen against Cssar, and which, under the 
,^2S.^-^^ri=1i^J.^?™y'X™ ; empire, ap^ara still so populoua, baa wholly 
iM of H, GaiuH ', nowlieni liu Ilia queiuon I disappeared, dissolved by intermixture wilh 
^iTn'rJS: ^ Bull. '■ ».cnci»im««n, po-- ' »0"e Roman legions. Or the lands of Clovifc 
■ou Fawu." Mc la 447. HI. Hiiur or Arin ' All our northern French are the offspnng of 
loiI:SSJ'irf'?SSj^S?Bi^m.?'STO ' '''* Germans, although their language contains 
fa^MO. .ao litlle German; and Gaul has perished utter- 

kitaL m, ll» Lalu wu (biudHl by 8L Jy, lj|ce the Atlantides. All the Celts are gone ; 
.*m£^15^"(^"°Bi^iu.'^ ""1 if ^7 «">«»'' "'ey wUl notescspe the ar- 
iBodttn oTTieiBa, Homntiu of iiuhui», and TOWS of modem oriticisrn. Pinliertcn does not 
'wii'rfilSrtlhtoSSr'JlI^aliri'^u.l*"^" '*'*■"'*'"'" '° thetomb, but fastens fn- 
I sbnia of a»ae who Uva la CbfUi, J». (Bh! i riously upon them like a true Saxon, as Eng- 
■ilIIUBi.nHta^AiDli^EDetauui..CHartiu< land does on Ireland. He contends that th<^ 
Jlw.'SLioSLTWijtof'lirSImJi.in'iSaB had nothing of their own, not a particle of OTi- 
ta UM, u MoBta Gaartao. - At ctaii lime.- ginal genius ; that all the gtnUttnm ar« de- 
Sto,'^?Thi'oS5 S'SSSiiiiLtal"'- weo^od.from the Goths, (orSaiona, or Scylhi- 



b AivfriDi of Hu- . ans, it is all the same to him ;) and, 
Yi^' S" V" V I whimaieal furor, desires the estabUshiDtnt of 
US. Cbki. u^^7^^ I profe»»or*hip« of CelUc, " to teaoh na to bo^ 

■ladmiar,)-Th«. at the Celts." 

mi~-"^^~-"--"""*^iir.""T'"*Ti''' '^'" "^^ ^ 8*"" ^y ^°'' c'Joosiqg betwMn 
she a - Tifniitilsiiii \aiatwowjfUam,viAtM Mlaiiagfnt^mUlkn 
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exclusive partisan of native genius or of exter- 
nal influences. History and good sense are re- 
pugnant to both. That the French are no long- 
er Gauls, is obvious : vain would be the search 
among us for those large, white, soft frames, 
those infant giants, who burnt Rome as a pas- 
time. On the other hand, the French is wide- 
ly distinct from both the Roman and German 
genius ; neither of which serve to throw any 
light upon it. 

We have no wish to reject incontestable 
facts. It is indisputable that our country is 
largely indebted to foreign influence. All the 
races of the world have contributed to dower 
this Pandora of ours. 

The original basis* — where all has entered 
and all been received — is the race of the Ga^l, 
young, soft, mobile, clamorous, sensual, and 
^ckle, prompt to learn, quick to reject, and 
greedy of novelty. Here we have the primi- 
tive, and the perfectible element. 

Such children require stem preceptors, and 
they will have them both from the South and 
the North. Their mobility will be fixed, their 
softness become hardened and strengthened, 
reason will be added to their instinct, and re- 
flection to their impulsiveness. 

In the South, appear the Iberians of Liguria 
and the Pyrenees, with all the harshness and 
craft of the mountaineer character ; then, the 
Phoenician colonies ; and after a long interval, 
the Saracens; The mercantile genius of the 
Semitic nations strikes root early in the south 
of France. .In the middle ages, the Jews are 
altogether domiciled there ;t and at the epoch 
of the Albigenses, Extern doctrines had easily 
obtained a footing. 

From the North, sweep down in good time 
the obstinate Cymry, the ancestors of our Bre- 
tons and of the Welsh. They have no mind 
to pass over the earth and be forgotten. Their 
progress must be marked by monuments. They 
rear the needles of Loc Maria Ker, and trace 
the lines of Camac : rude and mute memorials, 
futile attempts to hand down traditions which 

* (Dr. Prtehard (On tkt Ctltie JfiUtons) haa mtlt&ctnrllT 
fiemonstrated Uie oriental origin of the n«tive Celt, as well 
ftom etyimrforical proofs as ftom simUarity of physical con- 
formation and strong resemblance of saperstitioos, manners, 
customs, and observances. The connocUon of tho Sciavo- 
nian, German, and Pelasgian races with the ancient AsiaUe 
nations, may be established by historical testimony; and 
the relaticm between the lanirnages of those races and the 
Celtic, is such as to identify them as branches of the same 
oi1|lnal stock. 

Logan conjectures that the Greek Otdadoi (milky-white 
men) was first used to distinguish the whites generally ftom 
the necro races, as the native Americans style themselves 
the red men in contradistinction to the Ani^o- Americans ; 
and that when the most ancient Celtic had become un- 
known, it was given as the origin of the name, Celtr^ hav- 
ing been derlvM ftom the primitive language of the first 
settlers of the country. He adds, **It is worthy ofobserva- 
tloa, that * Gaelic' has been by good antiquaries translated 
the language of w&its men. Gmlta signifies whitened, and 
oomet mrni Geal, white. The similarity of this word to the 
term CelUe is striking ; ftom it, in all prob^ity, came the 
Roman Gallns.")— Tramblator. 

t *Tls true, they were often ill-treated there, but less so 
tfaaa elaewbere. They were allowed schoob In BfontpelUer, 
•ad la Bsay oClMV lowBs of LssgwdQC sad PiofVMs. 



posterity will be unable to understand. Their 
Druidism points to immortality, but is incapable 
of establishing order even in the present life. 
It only reveals the germ of morality which ex< 
ists in savage man, as the mistletoe, shining 
through the snow, testifies to the life that lies 
dormant in winter*s embrace. The genius of 
war is still in the ascendant. The Bolg de- 
scend from the North, and the whirlwind 
sweeps over Gaul, Germany, Greece, and Atia 
Minor. The Gauls follow, and Gaul overflowi 
the world. It is the exuberant sap of life run* 
ning out in every direction. The Gallo-Belgv 
have the warlike temperament and prolific 
power of the modern Bolg of Belgium and of 
Ireland ; but in their history the social power- 
lessness of the latter countries is already visi- 
ble. Gaul is as weak to acquire as to organiie. 
The natural and warlike society of clanship, 
prevails over the elective and sacerdotal socie 
ty of Druidism. Founded on the principle of a 
true or a fictitious relationship, the clan is thi 
rudest of associations, its bond flesh and blood : 
clanship centres in a chief, a man.* 

But there is need of a society in which mm 
shall no longer devote himself to man, but to to 
idea ; and, firstly, to the idea of civil order. 
The Roman agrimensores will follow the le* 
gions to measure, survey, and lay out accord* 
ing to the true cardinal points as prescribed hj 
their antique rites, the colonies of Aix, of Nar* 
bonne, and of Lyons. The city enters iota 
Gaul ; Gaul enters into the city. The great 
Caesar, afler having disarmed Gaul by fiAy bat- 
tles and the death of some millions of mea, 
opens to it the ranks of the legions, and, throw- 
ing down every barrier, introduces it into Rome 
and the senate. Then, our Gallo- Romans bo- 
come orators, rhetoricians, jurists ; and may ba 
seen surpssing their masters, and teachiif 
Latin to Kome herself. There, they learn m 
their turn, civil equality under a military chief 
— learn the lesson already taught them by their 
levelling genius. Fear not their ever forget- 
ting it. 

However, Gaul will not know herself untfl 
the Greek spirit shall have moused her. Ai- 
toninus the Pious, is from Nismes. Rome hai 
said — the city. Stoic Greece says, throujili 
the Antonines — the city of the world. Chna- 
tian Greece says, likewise, but better atilli 
through Saints Pothinus and Ireneus, whO| 
from Smyrna and Patmos, beai to Lyons the 
word of Christ ; mystic word, word of lovSi 



* Independently of this common bond, we shall find ■■ 
devoting themselves to this man who supports then,Mi 
whom they love. In this feeling originated the ** DevoSni^ 
of the Gauls and Aqultanians. CBsar, Bell. Gall. L tt 
C.99. " Z>etw(«, whom they call fs/darti, . . . nor has AM 
ever been an Instance of any one reftising to die wlwaka 
to whose friendship he hnd devoted himself was slala.*^ 
Athensns, 1. vl. c. 13. ** They say that the king of the l» 
tlanoi fa Celtic race) has a guard of six hunorad pUsi 
men, who are called soldurli by the Gauls, or, as we tfaoril 
say In Greek, c^biAi/iaroi, (men who have vowed to MM 
and die with their lords.)'* ZoMi, or Sa/di, ilgBlfiit a kM 
la the Baaqnt toagoe. 
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which offers worn-out man rest and sleep in 
God, as Christ himself, at his last supper, rest- 
ed his head on the bosom of the disciple whom 
He loved. But in the Cymric genius, in our 
ttrd west, there is a feeling repugnant to mys- 
icism, and which hardens itself against the mild 
md winning word, refusing to lose itself in the 
losom of the moral God, presented it by Chris- 
ianity, just as it rejected the dominion of the 
yod Nature of the ancient religions. The or- 
;an of this stubborn protest of the /, is Pela- 
;iu8, heir to the Greek Origen. 

If these reasoners triumphed, they would 
bund liberty before society was settled. Re- 
igion and the Church, which have to remodel 
he world, require more docile auxiliaries. The 
Germans are needed. Whatever miseries their 
nvasion may inflict, they will soon aid the 
Church. From the second generation, they 
lie hers ; a teach, and they are overcome, and 
iriU remain in their state of enchantment a 
iioasaod years. " Bmo the head, mild Sicean- 
^,^^ the stubborn Celt would not have bowed 
t. These barbarians, who seemed instruments 
for universal destruction, become, whether wit- 
tingly or not, the docile instruments of the 
Clmreh, who will employ their young arms in 
forging the band of steel which is to unite mod- 
Bm society. The German hammer of Thor 
ind Charles Martel will ring upon, subdue, 
md discipline the rebellious genius of the 
West. 

Such has been the accumulation of races in 
oar Gaol — ^race upon race, people upon people. 
Gaols, Gymry, Bolg — from one quarter, Iberi- 
ans; from other quarters again, Greeks, and 
Roinana : the catalogue is closed by the Ger- 
mans. This said, nave we said — France 1 
lalher, all remains to be said. France has 
formed herself out of these elements, while 
amr other union mi^ht have been the result. 
Ou and snear consist of the same chemical 



eSements. But the elements given, all is not 
given; there remains the mystery of a special 
and peeuliar nature to be accounted for. And 
how much the more ought this fact to be insisted 
upon, when the question is of a living and ac- 
tive union, such as a nation ; a union, suscep- 
tible of internal development and self-modi- 
fication! Now, this development and these 
toeeessive modifications, through which our 
eoantry is undergoing constant change, are the 
labject matter of French history. 

Let OS not give too much importance either 
to the primitive element of the Celtic genius, 
«r to the additions from without The Celts 
have contributed to the result, there can be no 
doubt; so have Rome, Greece, and the Ger- 
■ans. But who has united, fused, converted 
these elements; who has transmuted, trans- 
inned, and made a single body of them ; who 
hu diminated out of them our France t France 
bmelf, by that internal travail and mysterious 
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{)rod notion, compounded of necessity and of 
iberty, which it is the province of history to 
explain. The primitive acorn is poor compared 
with the gigantic oak which springs from it : 
let then the living oak which has cultivated, 
made, and is making itself, lift its head with 
pride. 

And first ; are we to refer the primitive civi- 
lization of Gaul to the Greeks 1 The influence 
of Marseilles has plainly been exaggerated. It 
might enrich the Celtic tongue with some Greek 
words ;* the Gauls, having no letters of their 
own, might borrow the Greek characters for 
important matters. f But the Hellenic genius 
had too much contempt for the barbarians, 
to gain real influence over them. Few in 
number, traversing the country with distrust, 
and only for commercial purposes, the Greeks 
differed too widely from the Gauls both in race 
and language, and were too superior to them 
for fellowship. They stood in the same rela- 
tion to them that the Anglo-Americans do to 
their savage neighbors, who are driven further 
into the wild, and are gi^ually disappearing, 
without sharing the benefits of a state of civili- 
zation so far beyond their capacity, but into 
which it was sought to have initiated them all 
at once. * 

It was late when Greece, through philosophy 
and religion, exerted an influence upon Gaul. 
She aided Pelagius ; but only in giving a logi- 
cal expression to a feeling already existent in 
the national genius. Then came the barba- 
rians ; and it took ages for resuscitated Gaul to 
remember Greece. 

The influence of Rome is more direct ; and 
has left stronger traces in manners, law, and 
language. It is still popularly believed that our 
language is wholly Latin; yet, is not this a 
strange exaggeration 1 

To believe the Romans, their language pre- 
vailed in Gaul, as throughout the empire.^ The 
conquered were assumed to have lost their lan- 
guage with their gods. The Romans did not 
choose to know that there existed any other 
language than their own ; their magistrates 
answered the Greeks in Latin ;^ and, in Latin, 

* M. ChampoUlon Flfeae hat recognised some even In 
Oaaphiny. The audition of the rocognitiln of Ulyiset and 
Penelope is found, under a romantic shape, in Marseilles. 
Not very long since, even the Church or Lyons obsenrod 
the rites of the Grtick Church. It appears that the Celtic 
medals, prior to the Roman conquest, present a striking re- 
semblance to the Macedonian coins. Caumont. Conrs d*An- 
tiq. MonuBMnt i. 5M9. Ail this -seems to me Insufficient to 
prove that the Gallic genius has been much or deeply mod- 
ified by Greek influences. I incline rather to believe In a 
primitive analogy between the two races, than kt the strong 
eflect of their intercommunication. 

t See the quotation from Stmbo, p. 54. 

i Bt Auguistin, De Civ. Dei, 1. xiz. c 7. " The imperloiu 
ci^ labors, not only to Impoee her yoke en the conqnoed 
nations, but to give them her language also.'* 

% \al. Max. 1. ii. c S. " An iMa may be formed of the 
anxiety of the ancient magistrates lo preserve their own 
dignity and that of the Roman people, ftom the Ikct that, 
among other signs of jcrave authority, tliey were most strict 
in never answering Greek pleaders except In LaUn. Nay, 
even denying them the advantages derivable from their own 
plastic tongue, they compelled them to speak through an 
mtnpivltr, aot ooi j la ou dty, bat sthi in 
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•ays the Digest, the praetors must expound the 
laws.* 

Thus the Romans, hearing only their ouni 
tongue from the tribunal, the pretorium, and 
the basilica, fancied they had extirpated the 
languages of the conquered. However, many 
facts exist to teach us what to think of this pre- 
tended uniyersality of the Latin tongue. The 
rebel Lycians, hayinf sent a countryman of 
theirs, but a citixen of Rome, to sue for pardon, 
it turned out that he was utterly ignorant of the 
language of the city.f Claudius found that he 
bad given the government of Greece, a most 
distinguished office, to an individual unac- 
quainted with Latin ;% and since Strabo ob- 
serves, that the tribes of Baetica, and most of 
those of Southern Gaul, had adopted the Latin 
tongue,^ the circumstance could not have been 
common, or he would not have taken the trouble 
to remar^ it. ** I learned Latin,^' says St. Au- 
gustin, ** >vithout fear or flogging, in the midst 
of the caresses, smiles, and sports of my 
tturses,^^! iust the plan followed with Mon- 
taigne, and on whic^ he congratulates himself. 
But the acquisition of the language must have 
generally been a harder task, or St. Augustin 
would not have introduced the subject. 

If Martial congratulates himself that all the 
world at Vienne had his book in thoir hands ;^ 
if St. Jerome addresses the ladies of Gaul, St 
Hilary and St Avitus, their sisters, and Sulpi- 
cius Severus his mother-in-law, in Latin ; and 
if Sidonius recommends the reading of St. 
Augustin to women,** all this only proves what 
no one doubts — namely, that the higher ranks 
of the south of Gaul, particularly of Roman 
oolonies, as of Lyons, Vienne, or Narbonne, 
spoke liitin by choice. 

As to the mass of the people, and I say this 



AiU« 1b the view of spiMidhig thioagb the worid » profbimd 
mpect for the ■peeeb of Rome.** 

(Olbbon nyi, ** So eenalble were the Romans of the in- 
flnaaoe cMTlanfiuife over national nHuinen, that It was their 
Boet lerioiu eare to extend, with the progress of their 
MOM, the use of the Latin tongne.**) — ^TiiAifSLATOit. 

* L. Deereta, D. 1. xlii. L 1. Deoeta a prctoribns Latino 
Intorpooi debent. Tlberins apologlied to the senate for 
valBC the Grecdc word monopoly, ** Adeo nt monopoliam 
■omTnatanis, prins veniam postnUrit qao<l sibi vcrbo pere- 
ptno ntendnm eaaet.** ** When, too, a decree was abont to 
■Mi the senate, in which the Greek word iftfiXtina had 
seen inserted, he ncommended its being changed.** Snet. 
!■ Tlbnr. e. 71. 

r Dio Caai. 1. Iz. ed. R«ymar,.p. OSS. 

t Boot, in Claud, c. IS. Splendidnm Timm, Gnedaqne 
fPOVinciB nindpera, ▼emm Latinl sennonis Ignamm. 

(What Boetoaiiis says Is, that ** he (Ciandlns) not only 
ilraek oat of the list of Jvdfes, but likewise deprived of his 
fteadom of Rome, a man of great distinetion, and of the 
irit rank in Gieeea, only beeavae he was ignorant of the 
liMln language ;** so that while the lefbrenee perfecUy bears 




•f Greece ; nor do the words, " Gnecls provinete pvind- 

Ci** mean ** gofemor of Groeee,** but simply. ** a man of 
llrst rank !■ Oreeee.**)— TsAmLATom. 
tSnab. L lU. ed. Ozoil p. Ml; I. Iv. p. 99B. 
Oonftas. 1. 1, e. U. 
Martial, t vIL epigr. 87. 
•• aid. Apoll. 1. iT ep. 9. loqaeflHrt, GloMnIra de la 
Romaine, 1808. See oo thia lolAect, la pvttealar, 
' w«k of IL Rayaowwi, I. L 



of the northern Gauls particularly, one can 
hardly suppose that the .Romans invaded Gaol 
in sufficiently large numbers to induce it to 
abandon the national speech. According to the 
judicious rules laid down by M. Abel Remusat, 
it appears that a foreign tongue generaUy 
mingles with an indigenous one, in proportion 
to the number of tliose who introduce it into the 
country ; and we may add, tliat in the particular 
case in question, the Romans, confined to the 
towns, or to the quarters of the legions, can 
have had but little communication with the 
slaves who were the tillers of the soil, the half- 
servile husbandmen who were scattered in the 
country. Even among the inhabitants of the 
towns and the persons of distinction — and in 
the language of those false Romans, who arrived 
at the dignities of the empire — we find traces 
of the national idiom. The Provencal Corne- 
lius Gallus, a consul and pretor, used the Gallie 
word casnar to signify assectaior puellaj (a girl's 
suitor,) and Quintilian objects it to hira.* An- 
tonius Primus, that Toulousan, whose victoiy 
gained the empire for Vespasian, was origiiudly 
named Becj\ a Gallic word found in all the 
Celtic dialects, as well as in French. In 330, 
by a decree of Septimius Severus, feofiments 
of trust are to be received, not only when exe- 
cuted in Latin and Greek, but in the GaBU 
tongue as well.} It has previously been re- 
lated that a Druidess addressed Alexander 
Severus in Gaelic ; and, in 473, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, bishop of Clermont, thanks his brother- 
in-law, the powerful Ecdicius, for having 
induced the nobility of the Arverni to discon- 
tinue the rude Celtic.^ 

What, it will be inquired, was the vulgar 
tongue of the Gauls ? Are there any groonds 



* InsUtut Orat 1. 1. c. 5, init. 

t Suet, in Vitell. c. IS, ad calc«>m. 

; Digest. 1. xxxU. tit. I. FVom the eighth cenCvy, Iht 
onion of the Gallic and Latin tonnes soems to have gtvia 
rise to the Romance language. In the ninth eentwy, a 
Spaniard could make himself understood by an Itaflaa. 
(Acta 88. Oni. B. Ben. sec. ill. P. ». p. 8S6.) It wua this 
Romance ruttie language that was rvfem-d to when Iht 
Council of Anxerre prohibited young girls (Wun all 
hymns in mingled Latin and Roman<» ; while, on the 
trary, those of Tours, Reims, and Mentz, (81S. 8f7,) 
the prayen and homilies to ho translated Into it. 
Anally, it was in this language that was couched the *-w-,—^ 
oath, talcen by Lewis the German to Charles the P^ M, 
which is the earliest monument of our national loogna. 
There is no douht that the proportion in which eilhernn- 
piase contributed to its formation, diflbred acconling to the 
locality. About SUO, an Italian could write " aarvmomem' 
lar ianguage approximatfts to the Latin," (BCartene, Vet 
Scr. 1.396,} which ezplainn why the Tulgar Provencal Umgm 
was common to parts of Spain and Italy, but there is aoth- 
ing to show that it was the same with the vulgar tongue 
of central and northern Gaul. Gregory of Tours, riTvUl J 
describing the entrance of Gontran Into Orieans, deariv dls^ 
tingulshes between the Latin and the common tongue, b 
ftSS, we find a bishop preaching in the GalUc tonne. (Gal- 
lic*. Concll. Hardouln. v. 731.) The monk of^ Gall gives 
90ltre», (for l^yriers, greyhounds,) as a Gallic wonl. We 
S5? *l.ft* *^ ""f St. Coimnb, (Acta 88. see. II. p. 17.) -a 
Uttie wild animal, which men vulgariy call mtrink** 
(AcnreuU, squirrel.) It Is curioiu to observe ow nait 
language thus gradually dawning, in a despised Janoo. 

* "For that the nobility, casting off tWaiSrof lis 
Oaltie tongue, cultivate the graces of oratory, and ma? 
themusea?' BIdon. ApolUn. Eplst. 3, lib. UL i^ fler^ffc 
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r thinking it to have been analogoos to the 
'elah and Breton, the Imh and Scotch dia- 
cta ! There is reason to beJieve so. The 
drdfl Bee, Alp, bardd, derwidd^ (Druid,) argel, 
are,) trimarkisia, (three horsemen,)* and nu- 
eroQS names of places, mentioned by classic 
riters, are found unchanged in those dialects 
I to the present day. 

These examples are enough to render it pro- 
ible that the Celtic tongues hare been per- 
*taated« and to prove the analogy of the ancient 
allie dialects with those spoken by the modern 
ipalations of Wales and Brittany, Scotland 
id Ireland. They who are aware of the mar- 
slloos pertinacity of these people, their at- 
ichment to their ancient traditions, and hatred 
r the foreigner, will not consider our proofs 

itUag. 
A remarkable peculiarity of these languages 

I their striking analosy with Greek and Latin. 

Ike first Terse of the iEneid, and the ** let there 

t Ugki, (both in Latin and in Greek,) are 

are! J Welsh and Irish. f These analogies 

light be accounted for by the influence of the 

eelesiastics, if they bore only on scientific or 

heologieal terms ; but they are equally met 

rith ia those which concern the near ties or 

ireooastances of local exiptence4 They are 

ilso met with in nations which have experi- 

iieed ia a very unequal d^ee the influence 

if the conquerors and that of the Church, in 

Montriea almost without communication with 

sieh other, and placed in very different geo- 

Siaphieal and political situations ; for instance, 

ia oar contiaeatal Bretons and the insular Irish. 

* ^A. whenee Alp*, Albania ; prun, peak, whenee Apen- 
■te^ FMuUne Alpi.— Barr^ ^^^^ "^P- I'^'^b. 1. Iv. et 
bM. L V. BuA, aji. Aan. Harr. Xrlv. Itc^ — Dtrmtfd i ^ (see 
Hie, p. 45;) to Ckis day. In Ireland Drmi ■Ignltea maci^an, 
Mdto, BM^ Toland*t LefUv*, p. 58. In Wales, 
I of Rlass aie called gleimi ma. Drittdk^ Dniida* ilasteii. 
erAuia, Ihiai Cr*. thiee, and aiare, a hone. Owen'i 
Wchh Met, AnB9Uoni|*8 Gael. Diet " Encb Gallic cava- 
i».* nya Panjaofau, (I. z.ap.8er.ILFr.L4iOO,) ''U followed 
>jtHm Mnraals who. In case of need, give him tbeir hones ; 
tab Is what thef call ia their UnguiiiEeTriinarkiaia, (rpi^ap- 
«f naj llroa tta0 Oettk word maica.** Many ocber examples 
■llkt ke added to these. We And the gataum (Gallic jave- 
Bi) of daaale wrileTis in the Gallic wordii, foisia, annod, 
gaitg^ laaverr: the eaiaia (the barbed dart used by Gaols 
•aiOenBasi) In gath-leth (pronovneed gau-tay ;) the ratta 
«ritn»a. (harp)—Fbrtaaat. vii. 8,— in the Gaelic, rratC in 
(k» Cparte, tiadd, la the ratta of the middle ages ; and the 
•mi (MUMary cloak) in the Armorlc aaa^ tcjc. kjc. 

T There In ant an anedacaled person in Ireland, Wales, 
«te Bflnh eCBeotland, who womtd not undentand, — 

AfoM vinunqae (ac) cano Troje i|al prioMis ab oris. 
CilUC. jfna agg far can pi pim fra ar. 

WiiML Jtroam me gwr emnatfo TVetfaa ew prin a ar. 

ri mH tw ^kH Toi lytifcra fiat. 

Vaamat pkaar agg ganmaik pk a ar. 

Qamai famdi ae v ganU famdL 

Fhi tax et (ac) Inz tecu Ailt 

Art Imr agg lur feal fel. 

TgHai iim€k a Umek a faitkiad. 

Cambro-Briton, Jaavary, US3. 

I AmwnniM ; eoapoanded of the article mr, and den, 
<C^^) ^Mi, (Baa-feiet.,) d— j l siaa, (GaeU) prafamd, deep.— 



A language so analogous with the Latin, 
must have furnished ours with a considerable 
number of words, which, from their Latinised 
appearance, have been ascribed to the learned 
tongue, to the language of the law and of the 
Church, rather than to the obscure and despised 
idioms of the conauered races. The French 
language has pre^rred boasting of her con- 
nections with the noble Roman tongue to claim- 
ing kindred with her less brilliant sisters. Nev- 
ertheless, to prove the Latin origin of a word, 
it must be proved that the same word is not 
still more closely affined with Celtic dialecu ;* 
and, perhaps, the latter original should be pre- 
ferred, when there is reason to doubt between 
the two, since apparently the Gauls were more 
numerous in Gaul than their Roman conquer- 
ors. I would admit of hesitation when the 
French word is found in Latin and Breton only, 
since, rigorously speaking, the Breton and the 
French may have received it from the Latin. 
But when the same word occurs in Welsh, the 
brother dialect of the Breton, it is very proba- 
ble that it is indigenous, and that the French 
has received it from the old Celtic root; a 
probability, heightened almost into certainty, 
when the word exists likewise in the Gaelic 
dialects of the highlands of Scotland, and of 
Ireland. A French word, found in these dis- 
tant countries, now so isolated from France, 
must be due to a period in which Gaul, Great 
Britain, and Ireland were still sisters, in whioh 
there was between them identity of race, reli- 
gion, and language, and in which the union of 
the Celtic world was still unbrokenf 

It follows from the preceding that the Roman 

element is not every thing, and that by far, in 

our language ; and language being the faithful 

representation of the genius of a race, the ez- 

; pression of its character, and revelation of its 

' inmost life, its Word — if I may use the term — 



* Take the following ezam|4ea 






Bretam. tVelak. 


Iriah, 


Ztatitt. 


Baton, (Ktick,) 


batta 


baculns. 


Bras, (arm.) ... braich 


••• 


brachlom. 


Carriole, chariot, carr 


caiT 


cuiros. 


Chalne, chadden 


caddan catena. 


Chamtwe, cambr 


•M 


camera. 


Cire, (wax,) 

Dent, (tooUi,) ... dant 


eelr 


cera. 


•*• 


dens. 


Glaive, (nword,) glaif 
Haleine, (breath,) haian alan 


■■• 


gladios. 
haUtoa. 


•«• 


Lait, (miik,) ... Ueth 


laith 


hu^lactis. 


Matin, (morning,) mintin 


madin 


mane, matatinm 


Friz, (price,) prls 


prls 


pretium. 


Scear, (sister,) choar 


seuar 


soror. 



AuiATS ; ar, aar, «poo, and lafA, (OaeU) UaUkt (Cymr.,) 

- r..) 



ih4 — AvvHio; eMaiiM, (Gael.,) aeen, (Cymr. 
MBi waters — BaTavia; tac, prafamd, deep, and ae, eatt. 



«ilH^ GswABCM, (Orleans, and, alao, Geneva;) era, point, 
>■< aa, walerw— Moann, (Boulogne ;) smt, smt, sead— Rho- 



Hna; Hkad-cn, ri ed -aa, rapid waler, (Adelung. Diet Gael. 
««W«labJlbe. 



t The notions which I here venture to throw out will be 
thoronghlv and irrefVagably demonstrated in the great work 
preparing bv Mr. Edwards, on the laacnagea of western Ka- 
mpe. Having mentioned the name of my lllnstrlous Mend, 
I cannot refkaln Ihm expressing my adnuratkNH of the truly 
acicnf iAc method which he has for twenty years punned hi 
his researches into the natural history of man. After hav- 
ing first taken his subject in its external point of view, {Im- 
Jtuanee Dea Jgena Pk^aiquea aur VHammUy) he has consid- 
ered it in rpgahl to the principlo of its classification, (.Lattraa 
aur lea Raeea Humainea ;) and, finally, he has now aoiuhft 
Ibr a new principlo of classification in languagat and baa 
undertaken to deduce (h)m the affinity of languages the 
philoflopbic laws of human speech. He baa thus selaod 
the point where man*s outward existence and hU Inner 
life Mend and are k»t tofother. 
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Tenacity of the Celts. 



THE CELTa 



Attadunent to tmditionrr 



if the Celtic element has abided in our tongue, 
it must have left traces in other directions,* 
and must have sur?iTed in manners as in lan- 
guage, in action as in thought. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the Celtic tena- 
city ; and beg leave to return to the subject, 
and to dwell on the obstinacy, characteristic of 
these nations. France will be better under- 
stood, by strongly defining its starting point. 
The mixed Celts, who are called French, may 
be partially illustrated by the pure Celts, Bre- 
tons and Welsh, Scotch and Irish. Let me be 
permitted to pause, and to raise a stone at the 
cross- way where these kindred races are about 
to separate by such opposite roads, to follow so 
different a destiny ; for I should be pained did 
I not take a solemn farewell of these people, 
from whom the Germanic invasion will isolate 
our France. While undergoing the long and 
painful initiations of the Germanic invasion 
and of feudalism, she will proceed from serf- 
hood to liberty, and from shame to glory — the 
old Celtic races, seated on their native rocks, 
and in the solitude of their isles, will remain 
faithful to the poetic independence of barbarous 
life, until surprised in their fastnesses by the 
tyranny of the stranger. Centuries have elapsed 
since England has surprised and struck them 
down ; and her blows incessantly rain upon 
them as the wave dashes on the promontory 
of Brittany or of Cornwall. The sad and 
patient Judasa, who counted her years by her 
captivities, was not more rudely stricken by 
Asia. But there is such a virtue in the Celtic 
genius, sach a tenacity of life in this people, 
that they subsist under outrage, and preserve 
their manners and their language. 

They are a race of stone ;t immoveable as 
their rude Druidical monuments, which they 
still revere*! The delieht of the Scotch moun- 
taineers is to pile rock on rock, and rear a 
petty dolmen in imitation of the ancient.^ The 
native of Gallicia, at his yearly emigration, 
casts a stone, and the heap|| is the measure of 
his life. The Highlanders say as a token of 
friendship, " I will add a stone to your cairn ;*^ 
and but last century they restored the tomb of 
Ossian, thrown down by English impiety : ** In 
Glenamon stood Clach Ossian, a block seven 



* PramUinKf n» I have already explained and insisted, 
that tlie primitive irenus aze Utile in comparison with the 
various developments they have acquired from the spon- 
taneous labor of human liberty. 

t As is the soil, so the race. The idea of deliverance, 
■ays Turner, (HUt. of the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 313,} delighted 
the Cymry in their wild land of Wales, in their paradise of 
gtoae^—Honf fValett to use the exprevdon of Taliesin. 

X J. Lofan, The Scottish GaCl, or Celtic Manners, as pre- 
■erved among the Highlanders, 1831. vol. ii. p. 3S4. **It 
has lieen carefUly noted, that none who ever meddled with 
the Dr^ds* stones prospered in this world.*' 

$ Logan, U. 306. ** CLACH CUID FIR, U lifting a large 
gtone two hundred pounds or more flpom the gronnd, and 
ytocing It on the top of another about four fcot high. A 
youth that can do thu is forthwith reckoned a man, whence 
die name of the amusement, and may then wear a bonnet.'* 

II W. von Humboldt, Rechtrckt$ nr la Ltmgiu du 
Btuquu. 

V Logan, ii. 371. 



feet high and two broad, which, coming in the 
line of the military road, Marshal Wade over- 
turned it by machinery, when the remains of 
the bard and hero were found, accompanied 
with twelve arrow-heads. So great respect 
had the Highlanders for this rude, but impres- 
sive monument, that they burned with indigna- 
tion at the ruthless deed. All they could do, 
they did ; the relics of Ossian were carefoUy 
collected, and borne off by a large party of 
Highlanders, to a place where they were 
thought secure from farther disturbance. The 
stone is said still to remain with four smaller, 
surroanded by an enclosure, and retains its ap- 
pellation of Cat'm na Huseoig, or Cairn of the 
Lark, apparently from the sweet singing of the 
bard."* 

The Dake of Atholl, as descendant of the 
kings of the Isle of Man, sits to this day with 
his face turned towards the cast,f on the mount 
of Tynwald. Not long since, the churches 
were used as courts of justice in Ireland.} 
The trace of the worship of fire is found every- 
where in the language, the beliefs, and the 
traditions^ of these people; and, as regards 
our Brittany, I shall adduce at the beginning of 
my third book, a number of proofs of the tena- 
city of the Breton genius. 

It would seem, that a race which remained 
unchangeable wheA all was changing around it, 
must have gained the ascendant by its perti- 
nacity alone, and have moulded the world to 
take the impress of its own character. The 
contrary has happened. The more isolated 
this race has been, the more it has preserved 
its primitive originality, the more it has sunk 
and decayed, since for a people to contini^ io 
their original condition, apart from all foreign 
influence, and rejecting all foreign ideas, it to 
remain weak and imperfect. This is the isola- 
tion which has constituted at once the great- 
ness and the weakness of the Jewish natioo. 
It has had but one idea, has given it to the 
nations, but has borrowed hardly any thing fron 

♦ Id. ii. 373. 

t Id. i. S06. See, also, the third book of this History. 

(In 1^9, govcnuuent purchased fhim the lAto I>«ke «f 
Atholl, the whole of his remaining rights, tittoe, levaaM^ 
and patronage, in his Lordship of Man, for 43a,00Q<. 

No act of the Imperial Parliament extends to the Isle «f 
Man, except it contain an express provision to that efifacL 
The legislature of the island convists of two Chaaiben ; tl« 
Council and tho Houte of Keys. The lau«>r origlmatM 
laws, which, if they pass the Council, are laid befbte Iha 
Sovereign, whose assent is seldom refused. To glv« a law 
validity, it must be promnlgnted by the LieutenaDt-<;ovfr* 
nor, who does so, seated in grent state, sealed on the lopoir 
an ancient tumiUus called the T>-nwald mount, roand whirh 
are collected, at the same time, the Council, the Keys, tht 
officers of government, and, generally, a nuroenKn ew- 
course of the people. Hence its laws are eommonlv ealM 
—Acts of Tynwald. See, Isle of Man, in Enc BriL)- 
Translatok. ' 

t Id. il. 335. "Where zeal for Christianity did not taM 
to the destruction of circles and their eondemnatkia « 
places of meeting, they continued to be used as ooolft 
especially by the northern nations, until very Ulo liB» 
.... One of the latest instances of this approniUtSoB il 
* l*>«,»toflding stones' occurs in 1380, when Alezander Bmt 
art, lord of Badenach, held a court at tboee of tbo 
ofKingusie.** 

$ See Appendix. 
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L. It has always remained — itself; strong 
limited, indestructible yet humiliated, the 
Dy of mankind and its eternal slave. Wo 
lat stiff-necked individuality, which desires 
List for itself alone, and stands stubbornly 
f from community with the world, 
he genius of our Celts, particularly of the 
I, is strong and fecund, and therefore pow- 
Wy urged towards the material and natural, 
irds pleasure and sensuality. Generation 
the pleasures of generation occupy a large 
e of their thoughts. Elsewhere, I have 
:en of the manners of the ancient Gael, and 
relaod, which have deeply tinged those of 
ice — the Vertgalanl* is the king of popular 
y . For a man to have a dozen wivesf was 
mon in Brittany, in the middle ages. The 
iers, who took pay under any bauner,t did 
fear to beget soldiers; and in all Celtic 
>ns bastards succeeded even to the throne, 
> the leading of the clan. Woman, an ob- 
of pleasure, and mere toy of voluptuous- 
t, appears not to have had among these peo- 
the same honor as among the Germanic 
)n8.^ 

[•*A brisk fDillant** The attribute civen to Ilcniy the 
ch of Fmnce in the nnttonal long, Fiv Henri QmaU:) 

AJIBLATOK. 

^nlielm. PictnT. ap.8cr. R. Fr. xl. 88. "The confidence 
man U. was kept up by the incredible number of men- 
BB which his kingdom thrnlsbed ; for you must know 
hervt, be:ilde« that the kingdom Is extensive as well, 

warnor will be|{ct fl(W, since, bound by the laws 
aer of decency nor of religion, each has ten wives, or 

ev«n.^ The count of Nantes says to Louis the De- 
air, ** Brother and sister there unite,'* Ice. Ermold. 
IhLS 1. ill. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. vi. SL—UUX. Brit Armories, 
vil. as ** Adulterous with their sisters, nieces, cousins, 
other roen*s wives, and, worse still, homicides ; they 
thildrea of the devil.**— Ccmr says of the natives or 
c Britain, '*Tea or twelve nf them will have thoir wives 
nmoB, and, for the most part, brothers with brothers, 
psKuts with sons. The children bom of such prumis- 
is Inlercovne belong to those who ^r*x knew the mo- 
C* Bell. Gall. I. v. c. 14.— See also the letter of the 
d of Paris to Nomeno^. (a. n. 840.) ap. Scr. R. Fr. vli. 

and that of the cuuncil of Savonni^res to the Bretons, 
>.8Se.)ibld.584. 

Ducaage, Gloasarlum.— " A Breton w»s synonymous 
1 a soldier, a swnnbman, a robber.** Guibert. de Lnude 
[irfae, r. la— Charta ann. 1395. "Through tbefe parti 
I pused men-at-arms, Britons and plunderers, and 
e off four hend of cattle.** Breten was also used to 
fjf the rappnrter of one engaged in the trial by battle. 
tad it set down In an edict of Philip the Fair . . . . 
lit aler dns ki a spelet devant, et ses Bretons porte son 

devant Ini: "The chtilienger must go first, with his 
BBS carryiBf his shield before him.'* Carpentler. Suppie- 
t Id Dunnge. — (M^y we not deduce from Breton, the 
Is. treUtmr, bretaHleur,—\mny, Hector ?) " They are a 
of Ben,** says William of Malmesbury, (sp. Scr. R. Fr. 
n,) ** pennileM at home, who take pny and reAiie not 
hunden service abroad. You may buy them for civil 

which they will engnge in without any care for right 
r Uadred ; but will f^ht for the side which piys best'* 
Nevertbeiew, at first she is a slave even among the 
■aos, the same as with the Celts. This is the common 
of ages, in «(hich brute force enjoys an undivided 
u See above, p. 2.— Strabo. Dion, Solinus, and St Jo- 
I, ai« agreed as to the licentiousness of Celtic manner.*. 
■nnr says that polygamy was permitted ; Derrick, thnt 
•scbanfled wives once or twice a year; Campion, that 

BMrrted for a veer and a day. The Scottish Picts 
t Iheir kings, neferentially, In the female line, (Fonlun, 
Idom, Hist or Scotland ;) Just as among the Nairs of 
ibar, the mo^t corrupted people of India, the female line 
tkneA, for the greater certainty of the descent Per- 

It was as niochera of kings that Boadicea and Cartis- 
iua are styled queens of the Britons in Tacitus. The 
di laws limit the right of the husband to beat his wife, 



This proneness to the material has hindered 
the Celts from easily acceding to laws, founded 
on an abstract notion. The law of primogeni- 
ture is odious to them. This law originates in 
a strong feeling for the indivisibility of the sa- 
cred domestic hearth, and perpetuity of the 
paternal godship.* But, with our Celts, the 
shares are equal among brothers, just as their 
swords are equally long. They will with diffi- 
culty be made to comprehend that one should 
be sole heir. With the Germanic race the 
task is easierf — the eldest will be able to 
support his brothers, and they will be satisfied 
to preserve their seat at the table, and at the 
fraternal hearth. | 

This law of equal succession which they call 
the gabail'cinej (gavel-kind,^) and which the 
Saxons borrowed from them, particularly in the 
county of Kent, imposes on each generation the 
necessity of division, and keeps up a constant 
change in the appearance of property. When 
death carries oflf a proprietor who had begun 
to build, cultivate, and improve, the division of 
the estate ends these plans, and all is to begin 
anew ; besides, the division itself gives rise to 
frequent enmities and disputes. Thus, the law 
of equal succession, which, in a ripe and set- 
tled state of society, constitutes at this very 
moment the beauty and strength of our France, 
was among barbarous nations a constant source 
of trouble, an invincible obstacle to improve- 
ment, a perpetual revolution ; and, wherever it 



to three eases : the having wished disgrace to Us beard, at- 
tempted his life, or committed adultery. The very limita- 
tion is proof of the brutality of the hu4bond. However, the 
Idea or equality is early appnrent in the Celtic marriage 
bond. Cassor (Bell. Gall. I. vi. c. 19) tells us, that amonf 
the Gauls the man brought a portion equal to that of the 
wife, and thnt the survivor enjoyed the whole. By the laws 
of Wales, man and wife coulfl equally demand a divorce ; 
and, in case of separation, the poperty was divided. II- 
nallv, in the poems of Ossian (largely modified. It is true, 
by the spirit of modern tlmo'i*) we see women sharing with 
heroes their shadowy life of the clouds. On the contimry, 
they are excluded from the Scandinavian Walhalla. 

* In ancient Italy, the parent was as a god — ^Dbivki Pa- 
RKNTKs. See ComeliH*s letter to Calus Gracchus. 

t The law of equality of division soon fell into disuse in 
Germany ; the north clung to it longer. See Grimm, Alter- 
thiimcr, p. 475. and Mlttermaier, Grundsatze des Dentschen 
Privatrechts, 3 edit 1837, p. 730.— I have met with a very 
chamcterbttic anecdote on this liubject in some tour, (M. de 
StnePs, if I mistake not.) The French traveller, conversinf 
with some cumuHHi miners, grnatly surprised Uiem by the 
information that uisny French workmen hod a little land 
which they cultiv-ited in their off hours. " But when they 
die, whofe is It 1'*—" Their children's.'* Here was a new 
surprise for our Engli.xlimon ; who, on the Sunday after, 
met to put the following questions to the vote : ** Is it good 
for worlunen to have lands ?**— A unanimous " Yes." ** la 
it good thnt such lands should be divided, and not go ezclu* 
sivelv to the eldest ?" — A unanimous " No.** 

(Tlic work referred to by the author Is the IjMrta $ur 
rJIngteUrro of M. A. de StalU-HoUtein, published in Paris 
in 183S. A notice of these letters will be found la the 85th 
number of the Edinburgh Ucview.)— Translator. 

X Or elte they cmlgmu*. Hence, the Germanic Wurgna, 
the For Sacrum of the Italinn nations. The law of pruno* 
geniture, which is ot\en equivalent to the proscription and 
banishment of the younger sons, thus bec<»Des a fertile 
source of colonization. 

$ See the Second Part of this work ; and the works of 
Somner, Robinson, Paigrave, Dalryrople, Sullivan, Low, 
Price, Logan, the CoUecUnea de Rebne Hibemieit^ and the 
Usances de Rohan, Brouerec, Itc. Blackstooe undentood 
nothing of the matter. 
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prerailed, the land was long left half cnltirated 
and in pasture.* 

Whatever has been the result, it is honora- 
ble to our Celts to have established in the west 
the law of equality. That feeling of personal 
right, that rigorous assumption of the i, which 
we have already remarked in Pelagius and in 
religious philosophy, is still more apparent 
here ; and in great part lets us into the secret 
of the destiny of the Celtic races. While the 
Germanic families converted moveable into im- 
moveable property, handed it down in perpetu- 
ity, and successively added to it by inheritance, 
the Celtic families went on dividing, subdivid- 
ing, and weakening themselves — a weakness 
chiefly owing to the law of equality and of 
equitable division. As this law of precocious 
equity has been the ruin of these races, let it 
be their glory also, and secure to them at least 
the pity and respect of the nations to whom they 
so early showed so fine an ideal. 

This tendency to equality, this levelling dis- 
position, which kept men aloof from each other 
in matters of right and law, needed the balance 
of a close and lively sympathy which would at- 
tach man to man, though isolated and indepen- 
dent through the equity of the law, by voluntary 
bonds ; and this is what at last took place in 
France, and accounts for its greatness. By 
this we are become a nation, while the pure 
Celts have remained in a state of clanship. 
The petty society of the clan, formed by the 
rude bond of a real or fictitious relationship.f 
was incapacitated from receiving any thing 
from without, or connecting itself with any 
thing foreign. The ten thousand men who 
constituted the clan Campbell were all cousins 
of the chief,| all named Campbells, and were 

* Accovdinf: to Tamer's History of the Ang lo-flexons, i. 
S33, it was the custom of fpivei-lclnd which delivered Great 
Britain into the hands of the Saxons, by the incessant sub- 
dlvlston of the possessions of the chieCi into sinali tyran- 
nlet. He cites two remarkabie instances from two Lives of 
die Saints. 

t It is wen known that In Brittany the Utle of ancle is 
ciTen to the convin who is superior by one decree ; a cns- 
tomi evidently tendins to draw the ties of kindred tighter. 
Genemily speaking, the spirit of clanship has been stronger 
in Brittany than is sappo!<ed, nlthongh Ipm dominant among 
the Cymry than the Gail. (See in the Second Part, a note 
upon Laariere*s important article, FORJURER l^ES FAC- 
TEURS, in the Giossaire dn Droit Fran^ats.) 

t Bnt the obedience of the^ cousins was not fiithont its 
pride and independence. "Stronger than the Wlrd were 
the vassals," Is an old Celtic saying.— Lngan, i. 192. " The 
right of primogeniture among the Celtic race was, however, 
(Mlged to give way to superiority in miiitarv abilities. The 
anecdote of the young chief of CUnrannald Is well known. 
On his return to take possession of his estate, ob<teiving the 
nrofUse quantity of cattle that had been slaughtered to 
celebrate bis arrival, he very unfortunately remarked tflat a 
few hens might have answered the purpose. This exposure 
of a narrow mind, and Inconsiderate display of indiflerence 
10 the feelings of hU people, were fhtaf. * We will have 
nothing to do with a hen-chief,' said the indignant clans- 
men, and immediately raised one of his brothers to the 
dignity. So highly did the Highlanders value the quallAca- 
tions of their commanders, that in the deposition of one 
whom they deemed unworthy, they rUked the evil of a 
deadly feud. On this occasion, the Frasers, among whom 
young Clanrannald had been fostered, took arms to revenge 
htedlsgrece ; but they were, after a desperate battle, de- 
feated with great slaughter, and the unhappy hen-chief 
periahed on the field.** 



SO little desirous of knowing or being more, a 
scarcely to recollect that they were Scotcl 
The small and dry nucleus of the clan has ctc 
proved unfit for purposes of aggregation. Flinl 
serre badly for building, as they do not readil 
take the mortar ;* whereas Roman brick so a 
fects it, that to this day cement and brick unit 
in forming in the Roman monuments one con 
pact and indestructible block. 

On becoming Christians, one would suppot 
that the Celtic nations would have been softei 
ed into union and fellow feeling. This was lu 
the case. The Celtic Church partook of tli 
nature of the clan. At first, fecund and arden 
it seemed about to take the west by storm. Th 
Pelagian doctrines were eagerly received i 
Provence, though welcomed but to die then 
Later still, while the Germans invade the Ian 
from the east, the Celtic Church moves on tli 
west, on Ireland; where intrepid and ardei 
missionaries land, fired with poetic fervor, ai 
vain of their logical skill. Nothing was ev( 
more wildly imaginative than the barbaroi 
Odysseys of these holy adventurers, these bin 
like travellers, who alight in flocks upon Gau 
both before and after St. Columbanus. Tl 
impetus is inmiense ; the result small. Vainl 
do .the glowing sparks fall upon this wori 
drenched with the deluge of German barbarisi 
St. Columbanus, says his contemporary biogr 
pher, was about to cross the Rhine, to coove 
the Suevi, when a dream stayed him. Wh 
the Celts omit, the Germans will accomplish 
themselves ; and St. Boniface, the Anglo-Sa: 
on, will convert those whom St. Cc^nmbani 
has disdained. The latter saint passes in 
Italy ; hut it is to give battle to the Pope. Tl 
Celtic Church separates from the Church Ui 
versal, rejects unity and co-operation, and r 
fuses to lose herself humbly in European cati 
olicity. But the Culdees of Ireland and < 
Scotland, who permitted themselves maniag 
and were independent, even while living una 
the rule of their order, which associated the 
in small ecclesiastical clansf of twelve met 
hers each, have to give way before the infl 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon monks, disciplined 1 
the Roman missions. 

The Celtic Church will perish, as the Cell 
State has already. The tribes of Britain, i 
deed, endeavored, when the Romans abandon 
their island, to form a kind of republic.:^ '^ 

* A Breton proverb says, ** A hundred countries, a hmmk 
ways ; a hundred pnrishes, a hundred chnrchoa** — 
Kant brot, kant kis, 
Kant parrea, kanC lilt, 

A Welsh proverb, " Two Welshmen, and a fight** 

t 8oe the following book. 

t We loam from Gildas, p. 8, that the Saxons hai 

, prophecy, according to which they were to ravage Brit 

for a hundred and fifty years, and keep possession of I 

hundred and nfty : (may not the last clause bo an Interne 

tlon of the WeUh t)— ^^ 

•* A serpent with chains 
Towering and plundering 
With armed wings 
Pmm Germania, Jtc." 
Tallesln, p. IM. and 1 inier,i.p.SI1 
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I Loearian*, (Camry and Lloe. 

grwya, Wales and England,) unitM for x mo- I 
tnent onder the Loeg:ri«n Vortiffern, in order to ' 
opfMue Ihe Picta and Scota from tho north. ' 
But, badly aupparted bjr the Cambrians, Vorti- 1 
nm waa obliged to call in ths Saxona, who, ' 
from anxiliariB*, aoon became enemiaa, Loh- 
gna conqaeTed, Cambria held oat under the ' 
fUDOoa Anhur, and prolonged the resiatanee I 
for two canturiea. The Salona themselTM 
were tt> be aubdned in a single battle, by Wil- 
liam the Baatard ; ao Hl-oalculaled ia the Gei- ' 
uaoie race for retiitance. In the aame manner 
Ibe Franka, eatabliahad in Gaul were, subdued, 
and tboraoghl; changed in the second genera- | 
tion, by eceJeBiastieal iufluenee. I 

The Cambrians held out two hundred year* 
lij force of arma. and more than a thousand by 
dint of hope. Untameable hope (the"uncon- 
qBerable wilt" of Milton) has been the charac- 
teristic of tbeae races. The Saotoa (Saxon* ' 
— Engliah, in the language! of the Highlaoda 
Md of Wales) believe Arthur to be dead. They 
lie deceiTed. Arthur IItcb, and bides hia time. 
Pilgrims have eren found him in Sicily, lying 
(ochanted under Etna.* The sageal of sages, 
tbe Druid Myrdhyn, (Merlin,) iialso somewhere 
in eziatence. He sleeps under a stone in the 
foiett, tbroagfa the fault of his mistte**, Vyryan. 
She chose to try her power, snd brought the 
Nge to tell her the fatal word by which he 
nnU ba *peQ-bound. He, who knew all, waa 
not igBM«at of the nie to which she waa about 
ta pit iL NeTeitheleaa, he told it her, and, 
wlely to i^ease her, laid himself quietly down 



While wailing for his Tenureelion, this great 
ce weeps, and sings* songs as full of tears aa 
those of tbe Jews by Btbel's stream. This im- 
press of melancholy is stamped on the few Os- 
•■ianic fragments which are really ancient. 
The language of our leas nnfortunate Bretons 
ubounds in melancholy sayings. They sym- 
giathiae with night, and with death. "I neTBt 
nleep," says their proverb, " thai I do not die % 
bitter death i" — and, to him who passes over a 
tomb, " Step from off my corpse." It is an- 
other saying of theirs, that " Ihe earth is too 
old to bring forth." 

They ha>e no great reason to be gay, since 
■iU has been against them. Brittany arid Scot- 
land have voluntarily espoused the weaker par- 
ty and the losing side- The Chouane supported 
the Bourbons — the Highlandera, the Stuarts. 
But the Celts lost tbe power of making kings 
when the mysterious stone, formerly brought 
Trom Ireland into Scotland, was transferred to 
Westminster, t 

Of all the Celtic nations, Brituny is the least 
1 10 be pitied, having been ao long the sharer of 
equality — France is a humane and generona 
itry. The Welsh Cymiy, again, were ad- 
mitted under the Tudors (from Henry ths 
Eighth's time) to the privileges of English* 
men ; stilt, it was by torrents of blood and tha 
massacre of the Bards, that England led the 
way to this happy fraternity, which, after all, 




ti Ibc Briton, It 



* ttulf ■■eta iuiicTbU !<._.. 

HLudhUwUllHlhanTigHdrGsaL Hewlllbelkmou 
k Ma Bcallu of U» peoolg. asd Us utkH 
ntkiMirhaihillilBtdinD. Tb*awUlco 



wbtch wUI tk.-.. 
n of HilBlB. Tin 



Tks kmeo of tbo fDnen] pile thaU be ch^Df^ into awsj 
■ka will fwin upon Iba lead, u In ■ ilvei. The >lu 

Mb hh witl baei foor ciowsi at ■ol'' "'- -• ■-' 

^ischw will b> eheafd Into oI-Eo 
wUh (B BBbavd-of Hud. the Ibm 
iiM oUl UHBlike u It, end •rill eir ooi wiin nnmu 
Ome, CUnbria, (lid Oonnll to tlir dde, and hv la 
GilHoaU, Tha earth ihull iwellow Uiee Dp.' "— " Then 
ifaell ilHn ha gainrta at ibe rmlnei. Ths fbanialiii or 
tiHitka tb^l leap. Csaibrls ■balT be tilled wtth Jov, th!> 
■taarcmwellihall pullinh Ibelr tuoiluta. Surats 
iball ipeah ; tha nnlu of G«d ihall be coatncted. , . . 
ftiee etn ihall be halebad la (ha atat, wbMice tbill iow 
in. bw. ud mC On whkb ihall erlH the ilut of In 
hiiitT.wboaeloot ibaUfifleH the wortd with feu-." G^l 

* G«T■(lB■TllbqIteIl■l^deOtll•l■nperlaJlbB•,■p.Bcr. R. 
I wai ab^ Ik TH. Thieny, Caaqaeia da I'AnflMaiTe. Sri 

\ tkta'ttahMvTaf AdiBaBdK*«,teMaiaBd[M]-)i 



lib, HpKilei ud Otnptiilei but lb* Celtic Icfend li lbs 



"Bweel 1> Ihe lale of tbe mliuni i«ttt, 


^^TdfAW, (AlllbeBlfbli) 




Jrli^fff^t: 


And Cn beam op[n»( wllfa •amw 


Corwd Iba nu-h of Joy lo bomw. 


Comfbrt U there. Ull the raonow, 


jjr ifd r A"m." 


CuBbro-BrltoB, Noveuber, 1BIR. 


t Logu, 1. 197. " The cncitni of ciownlni k bins bids 


( atoae D of nmote utiqully. Tbe ulebialed unutlai 


halr.Ibe eeal or whkh U finned of the .l.b oa oblch lbs 




u» l> nuHnl hub la a pertDd fiu beyond all ■nthntk: 
n«ird;aiul tha Irlib bt tbu 11 wu Ont la Ibeir pouea- 






wu renond U Bcooa, the pUee aTcoranallDB fa Um Uot* 


of Srollud. wbeiue II wu ouiiad to London b; Edward 


IhannL Tbtoenrtmu Rite lioTa dark ular, and annus 


K> be that aanlbiuul near DDndaa. It wu looked on wlUi 


mat veneraHati Hr the aacleai Seota, wbo believed the Ibia 






Bcoa pn«m Iba MIowlDi mttUai vena ^~ 




tla>b»ManlU.UH>: 


Fu am falrbeir an lla-hU. 
DUghe dalOHi dogbabbaU. 


" CTha nca of Iba Aea BcoD ihaU Sonrlah, if Ibk ^s- 


dlellon ta not fUee ; wbenrer the f tone of dMttnr li foaa^ 
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is perhaps more apparent than real.* As for 
Cornwall, so long the Peru of England, who 
saw in her only her mines, her fate has been to 
lose e?en to her language if — " There are only 
four or five of us who speak the language of 
the country, said an old man in 1776, and they 
are all old folk like me, from sixty to eighty 
years of age : not one of the young people know 
a word of it." 

Singular fate of the Celtic world ! Of its two 
great divisions, one, although the least unfor- 
tunate, is perishing, wearing away, or at all 
events losing its language, costume, and charac- 
ter — I allude to the Highlanders of Scotland 
and the people of Wales, Cornwall, and Brit- 
tany.| Here we find the serious and moral 
element of the race, which seems dying of sad- 
ness and soon to be extinguished. The other, 
filled with inexhaustibleness of life, multiplies 
and increases despite of every thing : it will be 
felt that I speak of Ireland. 

Ireland ! poor elder child of the Celtic race, 
so far from France, her sister, who cannot 
stretch out her arm to protect her across the 
waves — the isle of Saints,^ the emerald of the 

* The Tndon placed the Welsh dragon in the anns of 
Inland, as the ctnarts afterwards adorned them with the 
gloomy Scotch thteUe; bat the fierce leopards have not 
admitted either <m a footing of equality any mora tlian the 
Irish harp. 

t Memoirs of the London Society of Antiquaries, iL 305. 
Thierry, Conq. de I'Anglet iv. 341. 

(The paper referred to by the author is in thej^flk volnme 
of the Transactions of the London Antiquarian Society ; 
being a letter fhim Daines Barrington, read March 31st, 1776, 
in conUnuation of some remarks of his ** On the Expiration 
of the Cornish Language,'* published in the third volume 
of the Society's Transactions. Appended to this, letter, is a 
letter written in Cornish and English (deposited with the 
8ociet>') sent to him from an aged Cornish fisherman ; of 
which the following is part:— ** My age is threescore and 
five, I learnt Cornish when I was a boy, I have been to sea 
with my fiither and Ave other men in the boat, And have 
not heard a word of English spoken in the boat. For a week 
together, I never saw a Cornish book, I learned Cnmi«h 
gmng to sea with old men, There is not more than four or 
five in our town, Can talk Cornish now, Old people four- 
score years old, Cnmlsh is all forgot with young people.** 

This letter U dated Mousehole, July 3d, 1776. It is 
written in lines of various length : the Cornish above, the 
English under. The punctuation of the foregoing copy 
■hows the length of each line.)— Translator. 

t See the Cambro-Briton, (having for motto, Ktmrt ru, 
Ktmrt ftdd.) Many laws were passed prohibiting the 
Irish fipom speaking their native tongue, ancl the Welsh as 
well, about the year 1700. In the principal Welsh gram- 
roar schools, particularly in North Wales, Welsh, fiur from 
meeting encouragement, has been for many years discoun- 
tenanced by severe penalties. The boys there speak it 
ineorrectiy, are unacquainted with its grammar, and are 
unable to write it CamtHPO-Briton, 1821. But it appears 
that the Celtic tongues have taken refVige in literature. In 
1711, there existed seventy works ptnted in Welsh ; their 
nimiber is supposed now to exceed l0,000. Logan, 11. 396. — 
The Celtic dreu has undergone no less persecution than the 
language. In 1585 an act of pariiament forbade the natives 
to assemble in the Irish dress. However, the Iriflih appear 
to have given it up in the middle of the seventeenth century 
with less reluctance than the Scotch Highlanders. It is 
atated in a Scotch paper of 1750, that a murderer was ac- 
quitted, as the individual he killed wore a Tartan dresn. 

(The various enactments acainst the use of the Highland 
dress were repealed by a bill introduced into pariiament by 
the Duke of Montrose, in 17H2 ; and the perpetuation of the 
language and dress of the Scottish Gnfil is one of the main 
objects of the Celtic Society.)— Translator. 

$ Giraldns Cambrensis (Topograph. Hibemlip, ill. c. 80) 
nnoaehed the Irish as the only people in the worid who 
dia Boc cement the Choieh of Christ with blood. ** All the 
nisU of thU couitry/' ba Myi, **•!• ctmMmon, hat no 



sea, all-fertile Ireland, whose men grow like 
grass, to the terror of England, in whose ear is 
daily shouted — " they are another million" — 
land of poets, of bold thinkers, of John Erige- 
nes, of Berkeley, of Toland, land of Moore, 
land of 0*Connell* — ^land of the brilliant speech 
and lightning sword, which, in the senility of 
the world, still preserves the power of poetry. 
The English may laugh when they hear in some 
obscure corner of their towns the Irish widow 
improvising the coronach over the corpse of her 
husbandf-^ewrer d Plrlandaise, (to weep 
Irish,)! is with them a by- word of scorn. Weep, 
poor Ireland, and may France weep as well, as 
she beholds at Paris, over the gate of the asy- 
lum which receives your sons, that harp which 
asks for succor. Let us weep at our inability 
to give back the blood which they have shed 
for us. In vain, in less than two centuries, 
have four hundred thousand Irish^ fought in 
our armies. We must witness the sufferings 
of Ireland, without uttering a word. In like 
manner have we long neglected and forgotten 
our ancient allies, the Scotch — and the Scotch 
mountaineer will soon have disappeared from 
the face of the earth.|| The Highlands are 

martyr, which can scarce be paralleled by any other Chris- 
tian nation. There has not been found those who would 
cement the foundations of the rising Church with blood.'* 
Then, playing on the words of the Psalmist, he exclaims— 
"There is none that doeth good, no, not one.** To tUs 
reproach, Maurice, Archbishop of Cashol, replied — "It b 
true our country boasts of numbers of holy men and scho- 
lars, who have enlightened not only Ireland, but all Europe ; 
but wo have ever held piety and learning in too much rev- 
erence, to injure, much less destroy the promoters of either. 
Perhaps now, sir,'* added he, ** that your master holds the 
monarchy in his hands, we shall be enabled to add martvn 
to our catalogue of saints.** The good Archbishop alludes 
to the murder of Thomas ik Becket. 0*Ualloran, Introduct. 
to tlic Hist, of Ireland. (Dublin, 177S, p. 188, IfO.) 

* Since Mirabeau*s time, no assembly, I think, has wit- 
nessed a finer burst of eloquence than 0*ConneU*s unpra- 
medltated speech on the 5th of February, 1833. 

t Logan, ii. 383. It is an extempore coropoaltioo, des- 
canting on the virtues and respcctabilitv of the deceased. 
At tlte end of each stanxa, a chorus or women and giris 
swell the notes into a loud, plaintive cry. The Irish, in 
remote parts, before the last howl, expwtulnte with the 
demd body, and rewoach it for having died, notwithstantUng 
he had a good wife and a milch cow, several fine children, 
and a competency of potatoes. lUd. 383. The singing of 
the coronach appears to have given place to the playing of 
the bagpipes, among the HigtiUnders. 

t (Sic In orig.) 

(The passage of Logan which the author has introduced 
into bis text, is as follows:— ** This wild and melancholy 
dirge has been termed ' the howl,* and gave rise to the ex- 
pression among the English of ' weeping Irish.* **>— Taajh- 

LATOR. 

$ O'Halloran, I. 95, 37G. I^ouis XIV. wrote several letlen 
with his own hand, to press the claims of tho Irteh on 
Charies II. See, particularly, the letter dated Sept 7th, 
1S60. CHalloran states, that, according to the registers of 
the War-Office, 450.000 Irish enlisted under the French 
banners between 1601 and 1745 inclusive. Perhaps, this 
estimate should include all the Irish who entered our 
armies up to 1789. 

II The Scotch mountaineers are now compelled to emigim 
tion by want. The land is everywhere convened into pas- 
ture. Regiments can hardly be raised there. The piobnch 
may sound ; no warriors will reply to it. 

The entire passage of liogan, which M. Michelet has 
condensed into the above note, is as follows : — " Maay 
Highland proprietors have of late turned their almost ex- 
clusive attention to sheep-fknning, and have follovrod their 
object with so much seal, that whole districts have bees 
depopulated that they might be turned into extensive sheep* 
walks. How tu this may bo ultinstaly of advsatift la 
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daily unpeopled. The con?eT8ion of small 
koldiogs into large farms, which mined Rome, 
has destroyed Scotland.* Estates may be found 
ninety-six square miles in extent, others twenty 
miles long aod three broad ;t so that the High- 
lander wili soon only exist in history and in 
Walter Scott. When the tartan and claymore 



are seen passing, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
run to their doors to gaze at the unusual sight. 
The Highlander expatriates himself and disap- 
pears ; and the bagpipe awakens the mountains 
with but one air* — 

"Cha till, cba till, cha till, sin ttiUe.** 
We return, we retnm, wo rettim, no more. 
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GlftMUnC WORLD. — INTJISION. — MXROVINGIANS. 

Bkhikd the old Celtic, Iberian, and Roman 
Earope, so precisely defined by its peninsulas 
ind islands, lay stretched out another world — 
the Germanic and Slavonic world of the north 
—equally, though differently, vast and vague, 
aod with its boundaries, left indeterminate by 
nature, determined by political revolutions. 
Nevertheless, this indecisive character is ever 
sthlnmr in Russia, Poland, and in Germany it- 
self. On our side, the frontiers of the German 
language and population run down into Lorraine 
and Belgium. Eastward, the Slavonic fron- 
tier of Germany has been upon the Elbe, then 
on the Oder, and then, — as unsettled as this ca- 
pricious stream which so often changes its 
course. Through Prussia and Silesia, at once 
German and Slavonic, Germany dips towards 
Poland and towards Russia, that is to say, to- 
wards the boundless world of barbarism. North- 
ward, the sea is hardly a better defined bound- 
ary. The sands of Pomerania are the continu- 
ation of the bottom of the Baltic ; and there, 
lie under the level of the water towns and vil- 
lages like those threatened to be swallowed up 
by the sea in Holland. Pomerania is but the 
nttle-field of the two elements. 

The land is undefined, its inhabitants unset- 
tled. Such at least is the picture given by Ta- 

|WH>ttol u ff» It Is not easy to forosee, bat its pcriJcy is cer- 
tainly rmrr ottfeettonable. To fcNre so great a niunbor of 
fkt JnhsWtants to emifrate, and thus deprive the country 
of the services of a lufe proportion of the beat part of the 
peaaaatry. Is surahr a sertoas national evil. Ref^ents can 
ao loager be ralsea in case of need, in those places where 
Boir are onlyto be seen the nnmerons flocks of the solitary 
shepherd. The plohraeh may sound through the deserted 
Klens, bat so eager warriors will answer the sonunons : the 
ust notes which pealed in many a falley were the plaintive 
itaias of Che expatriated clansmen hi ' Cha till, cha till, 
chaiiU.siBtiiUe/'* 

* Latlftindia peidld^re Italiam. Plhiy, xviU. InScoUand, 
Ihm lairds have taken possession of the lands belonging to 
the du, sad have converted their snaeralnshlp Into pro- 

Ej^ — ^IB Brittany, on the contrary, many fbrmers who 
flaads at the lord's ptoasme, hare become nropcletors ; 
the IfanMr ownen having been deprtred of theu estetes as 

tIi0fui.tL75. 



citus in his De MorUms Germanorum, He 
speaks of marshes and forests of greater or 
smaller extent, as they are cleared and retreat 
before man, or grow denser in the spots which 
be has abandoned ; of scattered habitations, 
and of scanty cultivation, transferred each year 
to a virgin soil. The forests were alternated 
with marches^ vast openings, an indeterminate 
and common territory, which yielded a path for 
migrations, the scene of the first attempts at 
cultivation, and where a few huts would be col- 
lected together as caprice dictated. "Their 
dwellings," says Tacitus, ** are not contiguous ; 
here, they will stop near a spring, there, near a 
clump of trees." To determine the limits of 
the march, is the all-important office of the for- 
est council — but the limits are not very accu- 
rately drawn. ** What size," it is asked, " can 
the husbandman make his plot in the march J 
As far as he can hurl his hammer." The ham- 
mer of Thor is the sign of property, and the in- 
strument of this peaceful conquest dver nature. 

However, it must not be inferred from these 
changes of abode, and this desultory mode of 
cultivation, that they were a nomade people. 
They display none of that spirit of adventure 
which has equally led ancient Celt and modern 
Tartar over Europe and Asia. 

Specific causes are usually assigned for the 
first migrations of the great Germanic swarm : 
thus, the Cimbri were fiirced towards the south 
by an irruption of the ocean, and in the course 
of their flight hurried numerous nations along 
with them. War and famine, and a craving for 
a more genial soil, as is evident from Tacitus, 
often forced tribe after tribe upon each other ; 
but when they found a spot to their liking and 
with natural defences, they settled down there. 
The Prisons, who have for so many ages re- 
mained faithful both to the soil and the customs 
of their ancestors, are a case in point. 

Notwithstanding the lively colors with which 
Tacitus has delighted to adorn them, the man- 
ners of the early inhabitants of Germany do 
not appear to have differed from those of most 

*Id.ibld.SS. 
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barbarous nations. The hospitality, deadly spirit 
of revenge, passionate addiction to gaming, love 
of fermented drinks, abandonment of agricul- 
ture to their women, and numerous traits of the 
kind supposed by writers unacquainted with any 
other savage people to be peculiar to the Ger- 
mans, are common to most races of men in a 
state of nature. However, they are not to be 
confounded with the traistoral Tartar or Ameri- 
can hunting tribes. The German hordes, more 
agricultural and less scattered than they, and 
not covering the same vast spaces, appear to 
us under softened features, seeming rather bar- 
barian than savage, rather rude than ferocious. 
At the time Tacitus described Germany, the 
Cimbri and Teutons (Ingaevones, Istaevones) 
were fading and dying away in the west ; the 
Goths and Lombards were beginning to rise in 
the east; we hardly hear of the Saxon van- 
guard, the Angles ; and the Prankish confede- 
ration was not formed. The Suevi (Hermiones) 
were the dominant race.* The prevailing re- 
ligon, although many tribes may have cherished 
peculiar local superstitions, consisted, there is 
every reason to believe, in the worship of the 
elements, of the groves, and of the fountains :f 
and every year Uie goddess Hertha, (erd, the 
earth,) issuing in a covered car from the mys- 
terious forest in which she had placed her 
sanctuary, in an island of the Northern Ocean,| 
showed herself for adoration. 

* Ma\)anMn enim Gemmnlc paitem obdnont Tkcit Ger- 
HMUn. c98. 

t When 8l Bonlftce went to convert the lleaa, he found 
that **9om& saerldeed to froTes and fountains privately, 
others openly.'* Aeta S8. Ord. 8. Ben. umc UL In 8. Bonif. 

rrhe adontlon of stones In woods and elsewhere was 
fbmdden by a Council of Lateran, In 453. Gregory of Toors 
states that woods, waters, birds, beasts, stones were wor- 
shipped in his time — he wrote In the siith century; and 
the Germans were prohibited from sacrifices or auguries be- 
side sacred iroves or fountains by Pope Gregory UI., about 
740. ** So dUBcult U It,** says Logan, (ti. 354.) ftom whom 
the foregoing fiicts are taken, *'to wean people from the 
religion of their ftthers, and that which has been long ven- 
erated, that the first Christians were obliged to conciliate 
their proselytes by tolerating some of their prejudices ; per- 
haps they themselves were somewhat al&ctecf by a respect 
for ancient usages.*')— TnAMSLAToa. 

X Tscit Germanla, c 40. " They all agree to worship the 
goddess Earth, or, as they call her, Herth, whom they con- 
aider as the common mother of all. This divinity, accord- 
ing to their notioii, interposes In mrndane aflklrs, and, at 
times, visits the several nations of the globe. A sacred 
grove on an island In the Northern Ocean is dedicated to 
ner. ThMe stands her sacred chariot, covered with a vest- 
ment, to be touched by the priest only. When she takes 
bar seat In this holy vehicle, he becomes immediately con- 
■elous of her presence, and In his fit of enthusiasm pursues 
her progress. The chariot is drawn by cows yoked together. 
A general festival takes place, and public rejoicings are 
beard, wherever the goddess directs her way. No war is 
thought of; arms are laid aside, and the sword is sheathed. 
The sweets of peace are known, and then only relished. 
At length the same priest declares the goddess satisfied 
with her visitation, and reconducts her to her sanctuary. 
The chariot with the sacrod mantle, and. If we may believe 
report, the goddess herselC sie purified in a secret lake. In 
this ablution certain slaves oflKiate, and Instantiy perish In 
the water. Hence the terrors of superstition are more 
widely dlflhsed ; a religious horror seises every mind, and 
all are content in pious ignorance to venerate that awful 
mystery, which no man can see and live.** 

May not the cMtim luwuu of Tacitus be the holy isle of 
the Saxons, HeUigUmd^ (Heligoland,) situated at the mouth 
of the Elba, and which Is also called Asstes/aiMi, from the 
of the tdolwonhlppad there t (i nonlM del sui fkhd. 



Just as we have seen Druidical Gaul estah* < 
lished in Gallic Gaul by the invasion of the ' 
Cymry, so a new Germany rose above these ^ 
races and religions, and succeeded the infant c 
world of primeval Germany, which, colorless, 
vague, and indecisive, bowed down in worship . 
to matter. The invasion of the worshippers « : 
Odin, of the Goths, (Jutes, Gepidae, Lombards, : 
Burgundians,) and of the Saxons, imparted to - 
the Suevic tribes a higher civilization, and : 
bolder and more heroic aspirations : for although - 
the system of Odin was undoubtedly far from 
having reached the elevation it subsequently - 
attained, particularly in Iceland, it already con- 
tained the elements of a nobler life and deeper 
morality. It promised the brave immortality, 
a paradise, a Valhalla, where they would bat- 
tle the whole day, and at eve sit down to the 
feast of heroes : while on earth it spoke to 
them of a sacred city— city of the Asi, Asgard, 
a happy and hallowed spot, from which the 
Germanic races had been formerly driven forth, 
and which was to be the object of their wan- 
derings over the world.* It is not improbable 
that the migrations of the barbarians were io 
some degree prompted by this belief, and had 
in view the discovery of the sacred city, as an- 
other holy city M-as at a later age the object of 
the crusades. 

There is an essential difierence to be noted 
among the Odinic tribes. The Goths, Lom- 
bards, and Burgundians, looked up to and fought 
under military chiefs, as the Amali and Balti ;t 
and the spirit of warlike fellowship, of the 
comitatus, described by Tacitus in the early 
Germans, was all-powerful among these peo- 
ple : — ^^ Where merit is conspicuous, no man 
blushes to be seen in the list of followers or 

FosKTK, Fosetesland est appellata. Acta S8. Ord. 8. Benrd. 
sec. 4. p. 85.) According to Adam de Breme, It was held 
in veneration by msriners, even in the eleventh ceatary. 
Pontanns descrilies It In 1530. It consists of two roclw, 
like Mont »t. Michel and the rock of Delphi. (Bee Toner, 
UisU of the Anclo-Saxons, i. 133.) The sea, which all but 
swallowed up North-Straodt in 1634, nearly washed away 
Heligoland In 1649.— Since 1814, this Danish Ule, which was 
Uio credle of their ancestors, has belonged to the ig««g»t«K 
Its arms are, a vessel under tall salL 

(Gibbon supposes the Isle of Rugen to be the itland In 
question ; and, with res^t to the suspension of wnr which 
honored the presence ot the goddess, observes, **The trut* 
of Qo<L, so olt(>n and so ineffectually proclaimed by the 
clei)^ of the eleventh century, was an obvious tmltatlosi of 
this ancient cnsumi." Decline and FUl, vol. I. e. Iz. p. 371 
See also, quoted by him, Dr. Robertson's Hist, of Charles V. 

vol. I. note 10.)— I'RAKSLATOR. 

* Consult an interostinf memoir, by M. Leo, on the war* 
ship of Odin in Germnnv.— In Regnar Lodbrof *s Baga, the 
Normans are represented as going to seek Rome, of whiae 
fkme and opulence they have hoard so much. Oominc to 
Luna, they take it for Rrane, and plunder it. JFIndins tM^ 
mistake, tney set out again, and meet an old man, who has 
Iron shoes on his feet. He tells them that he is bound to 
Rome, but that It is so fiir off that he has already worn oot 
a similar pair of shoes : at which they lose heart.— Bee Am- 
pere, Bur la Litt^rature du Nord. 

t Jornandes (c. 13, 14) has given the genealogy of Tlieo- 
deiic, the fourteenth offihoot of the race of the Amau. 
beginning with Gapt, one of the asi or demigods; "a 
wondrous origin,** viy the same author. Bee Gibbon, L 3H 
and vil. c 39.— Baltha, or Bold, (hence the English, boldj 
— Ahtfic was of this illustrious stock. The fomily of BaUi 
belonging to Provence and to Naples, boast their 
(hntheBalU. Gibbon, L 394, vlL S. 
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)XFA!iioR8. A cUnship is formed in this 
»iner, with degrees of rank and subordina- 
oo. The chief judges the pretensions of all, 
id assiinis to each man his proper station. A 
pint of emulation prevails among his whole 
■ain, all struggling to be first in &Tor, while 
le chief places all his glory in the number and 
itreptdity of hia companions. In that consists 
lis dignity ; to be surrounded by a band of young 
aen is the source of his power ; in peace, his 
irightest ornament ; in war, his stronfMt bul- 
rark. Nor is his fame confined to^pi own 
roontry ; it extends to foreign nations, and is 
ben of the first importance, if he surpasses his 
iTils in the number and courage of his follow- 
ers. He receives presents from all parts ; am- 
nssadors are sent to him ; and his name alone 
s often sufficient to decide the issue of a w^ar. 
Id the field of action, it is disgraceful to the 
pHuce to be surpassed in valor by his compan- 
ions ; and not to vie with him in martial deeds, 
is equally a reproach to his followers. If he 
dies on the field, he who survives him survives 
to live in infamy. All are bound to defend their 
leader, to succor him in the heat of action, and 
to make even their own actions subservient to 
his renown. This is the bond of union, the 
most sacred obligation. The chief fights for 
victory ; the followers for their chief. If, in 
the coarse of a long peace, the people relax into 
sloth and indolence, it often happens that the 
voQog nobles seek a more active life in the ser- 
viee of other states ensaged in war. The Ger- 
mtn mind eannot brook repose. The field of 
danger is the field of glory. Without violence 
and rapine, a train of dependents cannot be 
maintained. The chief must show his liberal- 
ity, and the follower expects it. He demands 
at one time this warlike horse ; at another, that 
fietorioos lance imbrued with the blood of the 
enemy. The prince's table, however inelegant, 
iBiist always be plentiful : it is the only pay of 
hit followers. War and depredation are the 
wave and meana of the chieftain.*'* 

In the other branch of the Odinic tribes this 
principle of attachment to a chief'—this personal 
derotion and worship of roan by man, which at 
a later period became the vital pnnciple of feu- 
daUsm — ia of late development. The Saxons 
Beem at first to have been strangers to this war- 
like hierarchy mentioned by Tacitus. Equal 
BBder the gods, and under the Asi, chUdren of 
the gods, their chiefs had no authority over 
tben, ezeepc when sappoeed to be divinely 
commissioned. The ver^ names of Asi and 
StxoDs are perhaps identical.f They were di- 
vided into three nations and twelve tribes ; and 



* Tte §baf b fhsD Mnrphv*! traMlatkm. 

f Bwpf, fluBB, Bsee, Ad, ArU f— Tumor, L 115. 8az- 

UmU Is, 8akmi-9mma, woaM of tbo Bsee, eoiiqiierafs of 

nbqr my that the Bftkal wtttod la Armoiiia 

SaeMMWii, (i. vi. e. 11 ;) the pcovlnee of 

, whovB tbojr wen, wm eallod Smetatna. (Btnb. 

^d. p. 771-8.) Wo Hai 6msi on tho Euliio. (Btephan. 
^Vm. •! ftv. p. 697.) FtoleiBy cslU a BcytUan peofiie, 




every other division was so obnoxious to them, 
that when the Lombards invaded Italy, the 
Saxons refused to follow them, through dislike 
to conform to the military division of tens and 
hundreds in use among their allies.* It was 
not till a late period — some, indeed, state not 
till Alfred^s time — when, hemmed in between 
the Franks and Slaves, they betook themselves 
to the ocean and threw themselves upon Eng- 
land, that the authority of military chieftainship 
and division into hundreds prevailed among 
them. 

Once established in the north of Germany, 
the Saxons seem to have long remained seden- 
tary, while the Goths or Jutes, on the contrary, 
undertook distant expeditions, migrating into 
Scandinavia and Denmark, and appearing al- 
most at the same time on the Danube and the 
Baltic ; vast expeditions which could never 
have been undertaken except the entire popula- 
tion had formed one band, and the eomitatus^ 
the apprenticeship to war, had been organized 
under hereditary chiefs. Pressing on all the 
Germanic tribes, the latter were obliged to put 
themselves in motion, — either to give place to 
the new-comers, or to follow them in their 
wanderings. The youngest and the boldest ar- 
rayed themselves under leaders, and began a 
life of war and adventures — another trait com- 
mon to all barbarous nations. In Lusitania 
and ancient Italy the young men were drafted 
ofi* to the mountains ; and, among the Sabelli, 
the banishment of part of the population was 
regularly organized, and consecrated by the 
appellation of ver sacrum,^ These banished 
or banned men, {banditti^) thrust out of their 
country into the world, and out of the pale of 
the law {outlaws) into a state of warfare, these 
wolves, (wargr,) as they were called in the 
north,{ constitute the adventurous and poetic 
portion of all ancient nations. 

The yoimg and heroic form which the Ger- 
manic race happened to assume in the eyes of 
the old Latin world, has been imagined the in- 
variable character of the race ; and historians, 
whose authority has great weight with me, 
have considered that we are indebted to the 
Germans for the spirit of independence and the 
genius of free personality. Before subscribing, 
however, to this opinion, it should be ascertain- 
ed whether all races have not, in similar situa- 
tions, presented similar characteristics. As 
the Germans were the last who arrived of the 
barbarians, may not the qualities which have 
composed the barbiA'ian genius of all ages have 
been ascribed to them t May we not even say 
that their successes over the empire are attril>- 
ntable to their readiness to band together in 
large armaments, and to their hereditary at- 
tachment to the families of their chiefs— in a 

* I am lony that the aotbor in whom I haw nc i this 
hnportaat fhet has ■Uppod my memory, 
f Bee my History of Rome, 9d ediL 1. 58. 
X Jacob Grimm, DeatMho Bechli AUaithUBMr, UM, ^ 
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word, to that personal deyotion and submissive- 
ness to order which have in every age been 
characteristic of Germany ; so that what has 
been adduced in proof of the indomitable spirit 
and strong individuality of the German war- 
riors, is, on the contrary, the sign of the emi- 
nently social, docile, and flexible genius of the 
Germanic race ?* 

When Alaric swears that an unknown power 
draws him on towards the gates of Rome, we 
recognise in the fact that manl^ and youthful 
buoyancy of spirit, characteristic of the free- 
man of the illimitable forest, who, lord of the 
world, in the joyousness of his strength and 
liberty, is borne as if on ocean to unknown 
shores, or rushes on like the wild horse of the 
steppes and pampas. The same intoxication 
of spirit prevails in the Danish pirate, who 
proudly careers over the seas, and animates the 
glade where Robin Hood sharpens his good ar- 
row against the sheriflf. But is not the same 
discernible in the Gallician guerilla, in the Don 
Luis of Calderon, the enemy of the law ? Is it 
less striking in those joyous Gauls who follow- 
ed Cesar under the standard of the lark, and 
marched singing to the capture of Rome, Del- 
phi, and Jerusalem 1 Is not this character of 
free personality, of the boundless pride of the 
/, equally marked in the Celtic philosophy, in 
Pelagius, Abelard, and Descartes; while the 
mystic and ideal have been the almost invaria- 
ble characteristics of the German philosophy 
and theology If 

From the day that, according to the beauti- 
ful Germanic legend, the Wargtis threw dust 
upon all his kindred, and cast grass over his 
shoulders, and leaped with his staff the small 
enclosure of his field, from that day — whether 



* We must careftUly lepamte fVom oar idea of primlUve 
Gennany Uie two fomis ooder which vhe hai presented her- 
•elf externally : flnUy, aa bands of adventnroos barbarians 
who descended apon the sonth, and entered the empire as 
oonqneroci and as mercenary soldiers ; secondly, as lawless 
pirates, who, at a later period* when stopped' in their pro- 
ness westward by the rranks, left first the banks of the 
Elbe, and then the shores of the Baltic, to plonder England 
and France. Both committed fearfal ravages. — Undonbtedly, 
great mlserr most hare followed the first contact of races, 
strangers alike la habits and in language : still, the con- 
qnwed omitted no ezagaeration, to increase their own tmror. 

t In another worii I nave pointed ont the profonnd im- 
pefsonalitv which is the characteristic of Gennan genius, 
and I shall retom to the subject in this. The sanguinary 
complexion, which is very remarkable in the youth of Ger- 
many, flrequently throws this characteristic into the shade ; 
and while this ebulliency of Mood lasts, the German dis- 
plays much heady impulse and Mind enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, the fundamental character of the German mind is im- 
personality. (Bee my IntrpdmctioiU PRiatoirt UmivertelU.) 
This point has been admirably soIImI in ancient sculpture. 
To illustrate mv meaning, I would refer to the colossal 
busts of the captive Daci, in the new wing of the Vatican, 
and to thr polychrome statues— Ihr inferior, It is true, to 
these — which are la the vestibule of our Museum. The 
Dad of the Vatican, with their enormous poporUons and 
forest of wild hair, suggest no idea of barfaaruui ferocity, but 
lather that of immense brute power, like tlie ox and the 
elephant, presenting, as well, a singularly indecisive and 
vague air. They see, but without seeming to look ; Just 
Uke the statue of the Nile, also In the Vatican, and Vletti*8 
charming statue of the Srtae, la the Lyons* Museum. I 
have often noticed and been struck with this lndedilOB of 
liok ki tlw wMt cBlBnt 



he tossed a feather in the air* to direct his 
choice of road, or hesitated with Attila be- 
tween attacking the empire of the East or of 
the Westf — hope and the world were the Ger- 
man's ! 

It is out of the amplitude of this poetic state 
that the Germanic beau-ideal had its origin, 
personified by the Scandinavian Sigurd — the 
Siegfried or Dietrich Von Bern of Germany. 
In this colossal figure are combined what 
Gree^H^vided — ^heroic strength and the pas- 
sion IHkravel — Achilles and Ulysses; Sieg' 
fried overran many countries by the strength 
of his arm,l But, with the Germans, the roan 
of craft, so lauded by the Greeks, is accursed, 
in the person of the perfidious Hagen, the mur- 
derer of Siegfried ; Hagen, of the paleface^ the 
one-eyed and monstrous dwarf, who has dug 
into the entrails of the earth, who knows every 
thing, and whose sole desire is mischief. § The 
conquest of the North is typified in Sigurd ; 
that of the South, in Dietrich Von Bern, (Theo- 
doric of Verona t) By the side of Dante^s 
tomb, the silent town of Ravenna guards the 
tomb of Theodoric ; an immense rotunda, whose 
dome — a single stone — seems to have been 
raised by the hands of the giants. Perhaps, 
this is the only Gothic monument now existing 
in the world ; though there is nothing in its 
msssiveness to suggest the idea of that bold 
and light style of architecture which goes un- 
der the name of Gothic, and which, in fact, is 
the expression of the mystic soaring of Chris- 
tianity in the middle ages. It may rather be 
compared to the massive building of the Pelaa- 
gi, in the tombs of Etruria and of Argolis.ll 

The venturous inroads of the Germans into 
the empire, and their service as mercenaries in 
the Roman armies, often brought them into con- 
tact with each other. At Florence, the Vandal 
Stilicho defeated his countrymen, who served 
in the huge barbarian army of Rhodogast. 
The Scythian, iEtius, defeated the Scythians 
in the plains of Ch^ons — where the Franks 
fought both for and against Attila. What is it 
that hurries the German tribes into these par- 
ricidal wars t It is that terrible fatality spoken 
of in the Edda and the Nibelungen : it is the 
gold of which Sigurd rifies the dragon Fafnir, 
and which is to be his own destruction ; that 
fatal gold which passes into the hands of his 
murderers, in order to prove their death at the 
banquet of the grasping Attila. 

The object of wars, the end of heroic expe- 
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* See the forms of entmaee Into the German Com^rnnion- 
$kip, translated by me In the notes to my /atrmlMc. d VHist 
Univera. 

Priseus, in Corp. Histor. Byzantine, p. 40. 
" Durch sines libes Sterche er lelt in menegin Lant.'* 

Dtr JifiMmMfem, JVoC, 87. 
Oomellns, and It is to be regretted, appears in his admira- 
ble ftescoes to have remembered the German Nibelungen 
rather than the Scandinavian Edda and Sagas. 

^ See the admirable article byM. Amperd in the Rtw 
dw Drnut MandM, August 1st, 1833. 
H See the voyage, or father the epopee, of Bdfu Qoiae^ 
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ditioDS, are gold and woman — heroic, with re- 
gard to the exertion, for love with this people 
exercises none of its softening qualities. Wo- 
man 8 grace consists in her strength and colos- 
al size. Reared by a man, by a warrior, 
(wonderfiil coldness of the Germanic tempera- 
ment !*) arms are familiar to the virgin^s hand. 
To win Brunhild, Siegfried must launch his 
javelin against her ; while she, in the amorous 
straggle, must with her strong hands make the 
blood spirt out of the fingers of the hero. In 
primitiTe Germany, woman was yet bowed 
down to the earth she cultivated ;t she grew 
up in the midst of war, and became the sharer 
of the dangers of man, the partner of his fate 
in life and death, (sic vivendttm, sic pereundum. 
Tacit.) She shrinks not from the field of bat- 
tle, but coolly faces and presides over it, be- 
coming the spirit of battles, the charming and 
terrible Yalkyria, who gathers the soul of the 
dying warrior, as you gather a flower. She 
seeks him on the deathfol plain, as the swan- 
necked Edith sought for Harold after the battle 
of Hastings, or like that courageous English- 
vooian who turned over the corpses of Water- 
kn to discover the body of her youthful hus- 
\mad. 



mST DITA8I0N OF THK KMPIRB BT THE BAR- 
BAJtlANS. (a. D. 375.) 

The occasion of the first migration of bar- 
buians into the empire,^ is well known. Till 
tke year 375, only partial inroads and invasions 
bad occurred. At that period, the Goths, worn 
OQt with the incursions of the Hunnic cavalrvi 
which rendered aJl cultivation impossible, ob- 
tained permission to cross the Danube as sol- 
dieis of the empire, which they sought to de- 
fend and cultivate. Converts to Christianity, 
t|«y had been already softened by intercourse 
vith the Romans. Steeped in famine and de- 
Qtir^ by the oppression of the imperial agents, 
they ravaged the provinces between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic ; incursions which served 
to humanize them the more, both by the luxu- 
ries they enjoyed and their intercourse with 
the fiunilies of the conquered. Bought over at 
uy price by Theodosius, they twice gained him 
the empire of the West. The Franks had at 
first gained the upper hand in this empire, as 
the Goths had in the others ; and their chiefs, 
MeOobaQd, under Gratian, Arbogastes, under 
Valentinian II., and then under the rhetorician 



* flee Che openiivof the NkUssfa.— SalvUn. de Providftnt. 

Lvtt. **Tbe Goths are a treacheroiis, bot chaste race. The 

fluDot, ii ms le fs of eraelty, tnit marvels of chastity.** 

t TWi. Geranals, c 15. '*The intrepfid warrior, who in 

^ 4m Md hiaved mrj dangw, becomes in time of peace a 

^ hden si«a|aid. The manaaement of hie house and lands 

: k leaves to the women, to the old men, and to the inflrm 

imofhlsfrmily.** 

t The gnat work of AngnstSn Thierry on the invasions of 
tebaifcaiteBS Is anikmsly looked for. The sabject is han- 
'^ iidiaByHiBlaryoftheBonanEmplre. 

% IH wM. Ow. Ad rabaUloasn flune coicti fOBt 



Eugenius whom he had invested with the par- 
pie, were, in point of fact, emperors.* 

In this prostration of the empire of the West, 
which yielded itself up to the barbarians, the 
old Celtic populations, the indigenes of Gaul 
and of Britain, rose up and chose their own 
rulers. Maximus, who as well as Theodosiusf 
was a Spaniard, was raised to the empire by 
the legions of Britain, (a. d. 383.) He landed 
at St. Malo with a swarm of islanders, and 
defeated the troops of Gratian, who, with his 
Frankish chief, Mellobaud, was put to death. 
These British auxiliaries settled in our Armo- 
rica under their conan or chief, Meriadec, or 
rather, Murdoch, who is said to have been 
first count of Brittany.t Spain willingly sub- 
mitted to the Spaniard Maximus, and this able 
prince soon wrested Italy from the young Va- 
lentinian II., the brother-in-law of Theodosius. 
Thus the whole west was united by an army, 
partly composed of Britons, and commanded 
by a Spaniard. 

It was by the aid of the Germans^ that . 
Theodosius triumphed over Maximus. His 
army, consisting principally of Goths, invaded 
Italy,|| while the Frank, Arbogastes, effected a 
diversion through the valley of the Danube. 
The latter chief remained all-powerful under 
Valentinian II., got rid of him, and reigned 
three years in the name of the rhetorician Eu- 
genius ; and it was likewise to the Goths that 

* Zoeim. 1. iv. a p. Script. R. Fr. i. 984. ** Arbogastes was 
of conseqaence enough to be able to speak boldly to the 
king, and even to prevent the execution of any orders that 
struck him as being improper or unbecoming.**— Paul. Oros. 
1. vii. c 35. ** He mred to raiie Eugenius to the purple, and 
give him the name of emperor, reserving the power to hlm- 
wlf.*'— Prosper. Aquitan. ann. 394. Marcellln. Chron. ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. i. 640. 

Hunc sibl Germanus ftmulum delegerat exul, 
(Him the German exile chose for servant,) 

is the contemptuous language of Claudian, iv. Cons. Himor. 
74. 

t Zosimus, Iv. 47. — Socrat. Iv. — Sulpicius Sevems (Dialog, 
ii. c. 7) says of him, that ** he would have been a perfect 
mnn, could he have r«>jected the crown, or abstained flrom 
civil war.** — Some authon state that be was elected emperor 
against his will. Paul. Oms. 1. vii. c. 34, Jtc. 

(Sulpicius, Gibbon observes, had been hit 8Qt|}ect)— 
Translatob. 

%■ Triads of the island of Britain. **The leaden of the 
third conjoint expedition from the island were Ellen, power- 
fhl in battie, and Cynan, his brother, lord of Melriadof in 
Armorica, where they obtained lands, power, and sove- 
reignty, fVom the emperor Maximus, as the purchase of 
their Bupport agaluRt the Romans. . . . None of them ro- 
turned ; but they remained there, and in Ystro Gyvaelwg, 
where they established themselves."— In 4^ a bishop of tiia 
Bretons attended the council of Tours. — In 468, Anthemlus 
summoned to his aid twelve thousand British auxiliaries. 
They were commanded by Riothamus, one of the indepen- 
dent kings, or chieftains, of Britain, who sailed up the 
Loire, and established his quarters in Berry. Jomancfes, de 
Reb. Geticis, c. 45.— Turner (Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 
S8S) thinks that the Britons did not settie in Annorica till 
the year 532, the date assigned to that event by tiie chroni- 
cle of Mont St. Michel.— There can be no doubt that firom 
the remotest antiqul^ a constant flow and ebb of emigra- 
tion, induced by motives of commerce, and especially of 
religion, took place between Great Britain and Annorica. 
(See Caesar.) The only Question about which there can be 
any dispute, is the date or emigration for the purpose of con- 
quest. 

$ Maximus also had Gennanain his pay. Gibbon, vol. ▼. 
p. 47. 

n Id.ibld.p.M. 
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Theodosias was chiefly indebted for hia rictory 
over this usurper.* 

Under Honorius, the rivalry of the Goth 
Alaric and of the Vandal Stilicho deluged Italy 
for ten years with blood. The Vandal, appoint- 
ed guardian of Honorius by Theodosius, had 
the emperor of the West in his power. The 
Goth, nominated to the command of the pro- 
yince of Illyria by Arcadius, emperor of the 
East, Tainly solicited from Honorius permis- 
sion to repair thither. Meanwhile, Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain recovered their independence 
under the Briton, Constantino. The revolt of 
one of this emperor^s generals,t and, perhaps, 
the rivalry between Spain and Gaul, prepared 
the way for that ruin of the new Gallic em- 
pire, which was consummated by the recon- 
ciliation of Honorius and the Goths. Ataulph, 
Alaric^s brother, married Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius; and his successor, Wallia, made 
Toulouse the head-quarters of his bands, em- 
ployed as a federal militia in the service of the 
empire, (a. d. 411.) However, that empire 
soon no longer needed a militia in Gaul, but 
voluntarily abandoning the province, as it had 
already given up Britain, concentrated itself in 
Italy — ^there to expire. In proportion as it 
contracted its limits, the Goths enlarged theirs, 
occupying in the space of half a century Aqui- 
taine and the whole of Spain. 

The dispositions of these Goths towards 
Gaul were any thing but hostile. In their long 
passage through the empire they had learned to 
yiew with wonder and respect the prodigious 
fabric of Roman civilization, frail and ready 
to crumble away, undoubtedly, but still standing 
and in its splendor ; and, after the first brutal 
excesses of invasion, simple and docile, they 
had submitted themselves to the discipline of 
the conquered ; and the ambition of their chiefs 
sought as its highest object the title of restorers 
of the empire — a fact proved by the following 
memorable words of Ataulph which have been 
handed down to us : 

" I remember," says a writer of the fifth 
century, " having heard the blessed Jerome re- 
late at Bethlehem his having heard from a 
citizen of Narbonne who had risen to high 
offices under the emperor Theodosius, and was, 
moreover, a religious, wise, and grave man, 
and who had enjoyed in his native city the 
friendship of Ataulph, that the king of the 
Goths, who was a high-hearted and lar^e- 
minded man, was in the habit of saying that 
his warmest ambition at first had been to an- 
nihilate the name of Rome, and to erect out 
of its ruins a new empire, to be called the 
Gothic so that, to employ the terms commonly 
used, all that had been Romania should be- 
come GoTHiA, and he himself play the same 

* The pott of honor wm anifMd th«n In the battle. 

Id. ibtd. p. as. 

t Gerontins, who had eonmiaiided in Spain dorlnf the 
absence of CoDstaatineV ion. Zoiiffl. L vL ap. Scr. R. rr. L 
S88. SoMaMn,Lii.ih.fl06ii 



part that Cesar Augustus formerly did. 
that becoming convinced by experienc 
the Goths were incapable, from their sti 
barbarism, of obedience to the laws, im 
which a republic ceases to be a repub 
had resolved to seek glory by devotir 
might of the Goths to the integral re-est 
ment and even increase of the power of tl 
man name, so that he might be regan 
posterity as the restorer of that empire 
he found himself unable to transplant, 
view he abstained from war, and devol 
best care to the cultivation of peace."* 

The quartering of the Goths on the I 
provinces was no new or strange fact, 
emperors had long had barbarians in thei 
who, under the name of guests, lodge 
lived with the Roman ; and the presen 
these new-comers was, in the first instan 
signal benefit, by completing the overthj 
the imperial tyranny, for the agents 
treasury gradually withdrawing, the gi 
evil of the empire ceased of itself; ai 
curiales, restricted henceforward to the 
administration of the municipalities, 
themselves relieved from the loads with 
the central government had weighed 
down. It is true that the barbarians too 
session of two-thirdsf of the land in the c: 
where they settled ; but, considering the 
tity of land which had been thrown out ol 
vation, this must have been, compan 
speaking, but an inconsiderable grie* 
Sometimes, too, the barbarians appear U 
entertained scruples with respect to such 
ble assumption of property, and to have i 
nified the Roman proprietors. Paulinv 
poet, who had been reduced to poverty tfa 
the final success of Ataulph, and had reti 
Marseilles, mentions his surprise at rec 
one day the value of one of his estates, 
had been sent him by its new owner. { 

The Burgundians, who established 
selves westward of the Jura, about the 
of the settlement of the Goths in Aqu 
were, perhaps, a still milder race. *' The 
nature, which is one of the present chai 
istics of the Germanic race, was early dis] 
by the Burgundians. Before their en 
into the empire, they very generally pi 
some trade, and were carpenters or cf 
makers: they supported themselves by 
labor in the intervals of peace, and wer 
free from that twofold pride of the ¥i 
and of the idle proprietor, which nou 
the insolence of the other barbarian conquc 
. . . . Established as masters in the doma 



* p. Oroe. 1. vil. c. 43. The panaM has been qm 
translated by Thierry, Lettres snr l*Histolre de Fran 

t The Hemli and lioinbardt contented themeelTei 
thifd. 

t Paallnns, in Eucharist y. 564-581, ed. 1081, ii 
Bee also l*Hlst Ut de Fr. 363-308. * 

$ Boeialat, i. tU. c 30. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. L OML Qni 
nes fere sunt fkbri UfnafU, et ex hac arte meicndaBB o 
•emetlpMitlMt. 
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the Gallic landowners, and having received, or 
taken, under color of hospitality, two-thirds of 
the land, and a third of the slaves, or, probably, 
what amounted to a half of the entire property, 
thej scrupled usurping any thing more, and did 
not treat the Roman as their farmer, or, to use 
the German phrase, as their lide^ but as their 
equal ; and even experienced, when in com- 
pany with the rich senators, their co- proprietors, 
something of the conscious embarrassment of 
men of inferior birth who have suddenly risen 
Dp in the world. When quartered as soldiers 
in a handsome mansion, and, in point of fact, 
masters of it, they did what they saw done by 
the Roman clients of their noble host, and as- 
sembled in the morning at his levee."* The 
poet Sidonius has left us a curious picture of a 
Koman house in the occupation of barbarians, 
whom he represents as troublesome and coarse, 
bat in nowise ill-inclined : — " From whom do 
you ask a hymn to the joyous A^'enus t From 
one beset with the long-haired bands, who has 
to endure the dissonant German tongue, and to 
force a melancholy smile at the songs of the 
gorged Burgundian, who smears his locks with 
rancid butter the while. . . . Happy man ! thou 
art not condemned to see this army of giants, 
who come to salute you before daybreak, as if 
jou were their grandfather or their foster- 
father. The kitchen of Alcinous would not 
suffice to feed the swarm — but enough said — 
silence ; what if my verses should be deemed a 
atire !"t 

The Germans who had settled in the empire 
with the permission of the emperor were not 
lUowed to remain peaceful possessors of the 
lands allotted to them. Those same Huns, who 
had formerly forced the Goths to cross the 
Danube, drew with them the other Germans 
who had remained in Germany, and both crossed 
the Rhine. Here is the barbarian world, rent 
into its two forms — the band, already estab- 
lished on the soil of Gaul, and which, more and 
more won over to Roman civilization, | adopts, 
imitates, and defends it ; and the tribe, the 
primitive and antique form, more afHned to the 
genius of Asia, which flocks aflcr the Asiatic 



* Ang. Thierry, Lpttres snr rilb»t. de France, vi. 
t Bidoo. Apnilin. carmen xll. ap. Scr. R. Fr. i. 811 :— 

Lnadantcm tctrico mbinde vnltn, 

Qn<xl BuFKundio cantat PM>alentiis, 

Infamlcn!* acido comam batyro. 
* • * « * 

dnein non ot vetnlom patris porentem, 
Nutricisque virani, die ncc oriri. 
Tot tantiqne petunt aimal gigantcs. 

t Pmcopiiu contract* the Gothn with the Germans, De 
BritnGothiro. 1. lil. c. 33, ap. Scr. R. Fr. il. 41.— Paul. Oros. 
ip. B«. R. Fr. i. " By the mercy of God, bII became Chris- 
l^u» and Catholics, and, submitting them5elve8 to our 
fnuttss lead a ealm and innocent life, treating the Gauls not 
wnili^ti^ but an Chri<<tian brethren." 

(la the foregoing passage, Ormia<< refers to the Borgun- 
^ban, who obmined n permanent seat <n Gaul at the com- 
Beaopntf>ot of the fifth century. The learned editor of the 
9a. R. Fr. ob^rve* on this passage, that " The Burgun- 
itaas, some yean afterwards, turning Arians, grievously op- 
inmed the G«als.**>— Trams latoe 

U 



cavalry, and comes to demand a share in the 
empire from her sons, who have forgotten her. 

It is a remarkable singularity in our history 
that the two great invasions of Europe by Asia 
— that of the Iluns in the fifth century, and that 
of the Saracens in the eighth — should both have 
met with their repulse in France. The Goths 
were the principal actors in the first victory ; 
the Franks in the second. 

Unfortunately, great obscurity hangs over 
both these events. The leader of the invasion 
of the Huns, the famous Attila, appears in tra- 
dition less like an historical personage than a 
vague and terrible myth, the symbol and me- 
morial of wholesale slaughter. His true eastern 
name, Etzel,* signifies something vast and 
powerful, a mountain, a river, and, iti particular, 
the Volga, that immense river which separates 
Asia from Europe. This is also the aspect of 
Attila in the Nibelungen — powerful, formidable, 
but indefinite and vague, destitute of all human 
qualities, as indifferent and void of moral sym- 
pathies as nature, hungry as the elements, and 
as devouring as fire and water.^'f 

The existence of Attila would be doubtful 
were not all the writers of the fifth century agreed 
on the point, and if Priscus had not told us 
with terror that he had seen him, and described 
to us the table of Attila — terrible even in his- 
tory, although we do not find it decked oat 
there, as in the Nibelungen, with the obsequies 
of a whole race. But it is a great spectacle to 
see seated there, in the lowest place, and be- 
neath the chiefs of the lowest barbarian hordes, 
the sad ambassadors of the emperors of the 
East and West. J While mimes and buffoons 
excite the mirth and laughter of the barbarian 
warriors, Attila, serious and grave, and gather- 
ed up in his short and thick frame, with flat- 
tened nose, and his broad forehead pierced with 
two burning holes,^ revolves gloomy thoughts, 

* ** Etzel, Atzel, Athila, Athela, Ethela.— Atta, Atti, Aetti, 
Vatcr, signify in almost all languages, and especially in those 
of Asia, father, judge, chief, king. Il is the root of the names 
of the king of the Marcomannl, Attaint ; of the Moor, At- 
tala ; of the Scythian, Atheas ; of AtttilU't of Perg.imus ; of 
Atalrich, Eticho, Edico. But it has a deeper and wider 
meaning. Attila is the name of the Volga, of the Don, of 
a mountain in the province of EinsifMleln, and a general 
name for mountain and river. Thus it may l>e intimately 
connected with the Atlas of the Greek myths." Juc. Grinun. 
AltdeuUche WUlder. i. 6. 

t We lirequenUy read in Priscus and Joman«les. of both 
the Greeks and Romans pacifyins him by presents, f I'riscua, 
in Corp. Ilistor. Byzantinsp, 1.7*2. 'Xntrx^n tw -rXfitin rw» 
Sutpuiv. — By fiirce of presents, Genseric det^fruiined him to 
invade Gaul. — As reparation for an attempt on his life, he 
demanded an Increase of tribute. Ax.)— In the Wilklna- 
Baga, c. 87, he ii called the most avaricious of tiwn ; and it 
was by holding out to him hopes of a treasure, thut rhricm- 
hild persuaded him to admit his brothers into his {tiiiace. 

X Priscus, (In Corp. Ilistor. Byz.intin8>, i. (W,) dccribing 
their reception, states •' that they were seati-d on the left 
hand, and Beric, a Bcythian chieflain, had precedence of 
them.'* The right hand was esteemed the niu^t iionor- 
able. 

$ Jomandes, De Rebus Getic. ap. Duchesne, i. 226 : " A 
laree head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-M>nt«>d eyes, 
a nat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard. broHd shoul- 
ders, and a short square bo<Iy : in fine, ho displayed all the 
signs of his origin."— -\mm. Marcell. xxxi. 1. "The Huns 
you would compare to be.asts on two legs, or to those 
misshapen fifiunes, the TVmtNt, which aro placed on oat 
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as he passes his hands through the hair of his 
young son. There they sit, those Greeks who 
come even into the lion*s den, to lay snares for 
him ! He knows all ; but is satisfied with re- 
turning the emperor the purse with which he 
had thought to purchase his death, and with 
addressing him this overwhelming message : — 
** Attila and Theodosius are sons of very noble 
fathers. But Theodosius, by paying tribute, is 
fallen from his nobility, and has become Attila^s 
slave. It is not fit that he should conspire 
against his master, like a vile serf." 

He disdained all other vengeance ; but ex- 
acted some thousand ounces of gold the more. 
When payment of the tribute was not made to 
the day, the follow^ing notice, delivered by a 
slave, sufficed to secure its immediate trans- 
mission : ** Attila, my lord and thy lord, is com- 
ing to see thee. He orders thee to get a palace 
ready for him in Rome."* 

And what would have been the gain to this 
Tartar to have conquered the empire ? He 
could not have breathed in its walled cities or 
marble palaces. Better did he love his wooden 
Tillage, with its huts adorned with paint and 
hangings, and its thousand kiosks, flaunting in 
a hundred difl!erent colors, scattered in the green 
meadows of the Danube. Thence he yearly 
took his departure with his innumerable cavalry, 
and the German bands which followed him whe- 
ther they would or not. At enmity with Ger- 
many, he yet made use of Germany. His ally, 
the V end Genseric, who had settled in Africa,t 
was the enemy of Germany. The Vends hav- 
ing turned aside from Germany through Spain, 
and changed the Baltic for the Mediterranean, 
infested the south of the empire while Attila 
laid waste the north. The Vend Stilicho's 
hatred of the Goth, Alaric, reappears in Gen- 
seric's hate of the Goths of Toulouse. He 
sought in marriage, and then cruelly mutilated 
the daughter of their king. He called Attila 
against them into Gaul. A contemporary his- 
torian (of slight authority, it is true) states that 
his countryman i'Ktius,! general of the Western 
empire, had also invited his presence, in the 
hope that the Goths and Huns might extermi- 
nate each other. AttiJa^s path was marked 
by the ruin of Mctz and of numerous other 
cities. An idea may be formed of the impres- 



bridceH."— Joraanden, c. 34. "They are fcarfally swarthy; 
their liice h nhapeless lump, (if I mny so iii>eak,) mther than 
a hnmhn C('iint(;nance, and hnvlnff two dots fur cyen.** 

(Gil)lM>n. qu(»linf[ the same pasiutge. observes, " Jomandes 
draws a strong caricature of a Calamck face.'*) — Trans- 
lator. 

* Chronic. Alezandrin. p. 734. 

t Jomandes, ap. Scr. R. Fr. I. 23. " By lavhh presents, 
6en!«eric induces Attila to fall on the VlnlKOths," Ate. 

t tJri'ff. Tur. I. il. np. Scr. R. Fr. i. 163. " Gaudentins, 
iEtiu^N ftthfr, was a man of the fin^t rank in the province 
of Si y thin. "—Jomandes (ap. Scr. R. Fr. 1.22) says that "he 
was dc^cndrd from the valiant Blcpsii, and bora in Donis- 
toruin.** — ^fltius had been a hostage to the Hans. (Greg. 
7\ir. loc. cit.) Orestes, the father of Aufu»tuiu.% the hut 
emperor of the West, and the Ilun, Edccon, the father of 
Odoaccr. the conqueror of Italy, dfon among the 
don of Attiia. Bee the Mcoont fiym by Pitaciia. 



sion left* by this terrible event, from the nume- 
rous legends that g^ew out of it. Troyes was 
saved by the merits of St Lupus. God took 
St. Servatius to himself to spare him the grief 
of seeing the ruin of Tongres. Paris was saved 
by the prayers of St. Genevieve ;f and Orleans 
stoutly defended by Bishop Anianus. This holy 
man, while the battering-ram was shaking the 
walls, asked, in the midst of his prayers, whe- 
ther any thing was seen coming. Twice he wis 
answered, no : but on asking the third time, he 
was told that a small cloud was visible in the 
horizon — it was the Goths and Romans who 
were coming to the aid of the citizens.^ 

Idatius gravely asserts that two hundred thou- 
sand Goths, with their king, Theodoric, fell in 
a battle with Attila, near this town. His sm 
Thorismond burns to avenge him ; but the om* 
dent Otitis, who equally feared the triumph of 
either party, seeks Attila under cover of night, 
and tells him — *' You have destroyed but the 
smallest part of the Goths, who will bear down 
upon you to-morrow in such multitudes, that 
you will find it difficult to escape ;^* and, in his 
gratitude, Attila presents him with a thousand 
pieces of gold. Then, repairing to Thorismond, 
.^tius tells a similar tale to him ; and, besides, 
awakens his fears that if he does not hasten his 
return to Toulouse, his brother will usurp hit 
throne. For this good advice, Thorismond, in 
his turn, gives him ten thousand solidi ; and 
both armies quickly take opposite routes.^ 

The Goth, Jornandes, who wrote a centoiy 
afterwards, does not fail to add to the fables of 
Idatius ; but he gives all the glory to the Goths, 
and attributes the employment of treachery, not 
to iEtius, but Attila — all whose enmity is di- 
rected against the king of the Goths, Theodo- 
ric. || Attila is represented as leading into 
Gaul the collective barbarians of the North and 
thp East ;^ and a frightful battle is delivered 
between the whole Asiatic, Roman, and Ger- 
man world, three hundred thousand of whose 

* Italy retained as sensible an Impression of the InvMte 
of the same bnrharian. In a battle, fought at the very fitw 
of Rome, both parties were said to have perished to a maa; 
" but their spirits rose, and fought with unwearied farj ki 
three days and three nights." Dumasciu.t, ap. PhoC Bttl 
p. 1039. 

t According to the legend, it was on his retreat fkom Ot- 
leans that Attila massacred the eleven thousand vlr|iiii of 
Cologne. 

X Greg. Tur. 1. 11. c. 7. Aspicite de muro civitatia, at IM 
miseratio Jam succurrat. . . . Aspicite itenim, Itc. 

$ Idatiut, ap. Frcdeg. Scr. R. Fr. li. ifti. The eztncli 
given by (Yedegarius are rt^garded w^ith suspicion. 

II Jomandes. c. 36. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ii. 23. 

IT See Jornandes, ibid., and the notes of the edltan.1— 
** The greater part of the araiy collected by vKtins In OmI 
must have lieon composed of Fnink«. Hupposi'd by tki 
modems to have Iteen Saiians, and subjc :U of Meniveoa; 
of Ripuarii, also of FninkUh race ; of Sixons. setUed at 
Bayeux ; of BurgundianK, who had esfibrKlied their i 
archy, forty years liofore. near the lake t»I" linneva ; of 

mattans, who had pa«<(««d into Gaul at the Unir of the | 

barbaric invasion in 40i): of Alani of Orleans or of Valence; 
of Tayfales of Poitou; of Brehons, canUined in Rhvtia; of 
Armoricans, soldiers, perhup«, fhim the provinces whkll 
had shaken otT the yoke : and of I^i'ti, or vrtoran 



rians, who<<e services had been rewarded with a cUI ef 
lands, granted on condition of their defending them.^ Hi 
moadi, Hist dea FAncais, 1. ISt, who cites Joramiulei^ cu i 
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bodies strew the field. Attila, in danger of 
being forced in his camp, rears an immense 
funeral pile of the saddles of his cavalry, and I 
takes his station by it, torch in hand, ready to 
fire it.* 

In this recital, however, there is one fearful 
circumstance, which admits of no doubt. On 
both side&i the combatants were, for tlic most 
part, brethren, — Franks against Franks, Ostro- 
goths against V'isigoths.f After so long a sepa- 
ntion, these tribes meet only to fight and slaugh- 
ter each other. This circumstance is touch- 
in^rly alluded to in the Nibelungen, when, in 
oliedience co the wife of Attila, the Margrave 
Kudiger, shedding big tears, attacks the Bur- 

S Indians whom he loves, and in his duel with 
agen, lends him his buckler.| Still more 
pathetic is the song of Hildcbrand and lladu- 
bnnd. The father and son, who have been 
many years separated, meet at the other end 
of the world : but the son does not recognise 
the father, and the bitter alternative left to the 
Utter is to slay his son or perish.^ 

• Jurnnad?s c. 40: . . . . Eqniiilt sellis con^iruxis'V py- 
lUB. !!e^<>qui\ HI Hdvrr^iirii irriiin}iorcnt, llHiiiinis iiijk-erK 
YiduLoe.— In the Nibflunften. C'lirU'iiihiiil tirf.» tlu; I'our 
eonrrt of the hnll in wliich hvr ImithcrH are. 

t Thr ViHifKiihi, with their kinK Thenilorlr. ffjiisht on 
IhP 4ld«i nf Ihf! Romans; the (NinnfothH nnd thf> <;<>iiida; 
vne witti Ihc Ilan4. it was an OKtmgutb who ^U'W Tlieo- 
darir. 
t ** Wie tnme ich dir wcem ^ut mit mineni SchUde, 
Tonf kh dir'n bietrn vor I'lirivinhildc ! 
Duch niin du In hin. Il:ii!i>nc unt tnie* en nn den hunt : 
Htfi, loldejfta In fiirrn heini In dirr Hurcundcn 1 int!" 

Der .Vibeiuitirem. J^vt. «(?**-»*«. 
I woold willingly (live you my iiuckli'-r. 
If I dtti"! oflV-T it you iK'lorc l.'hrinnhihl — 
It nintterH ni»t — take it, llnsen— tiCHr it un thy nrm: 
Ah ! iniy«l thou bear it to thy huinv, to the land uf 
the BiiiTundl;in«» ! 
% The MMie of Ilildrfarand nnd llndiihrnnd w»m di'^^iverrd 
lad |rabll«h«l in Irtld by the brothers (irinini. who rcfiT it 
Id tbfr eichth cenlur)'. 1 cannot n'tRiin iniiu giving here 
bi« venerable monuuifnt of |iriniltivr (icnii.-in litcrMiim'. 
It ba4 been tr:in«tati.*d by M. filey, (Ltncm* dt^ Fr:inr<t, 
liU,) and by M. .I^Diperf, (Ktndes lli^t. dv C'h.-iti':iiil»rii<Rd.} 
livnture V* offrr a new vor^ion : — " I hnvi* linani tell ihit 
in« day, while the b-Utle w;ih nffinc, Hildibriht and ll;i- 
ftabnht. father and Kon. di'fifrl e:ich other. . . . Tliry iir- 
nji-d tfacm^tflve^ in their annor and KurctviL*, put oi their 
iMleif. barkled their ^word^<. nnd miirched ng^iiiiNt i-:irh 
otber. * Who in thy f ithcr among ihe pt'opN; V »^k* the 
vi.«e and noble Iliidilviht, ' nnd of whut nice art ilmu ? If 
, r<m will cell me, I wiU give yi>a a co-it nf iinii of triple 
mk*. I know every r:tce of nrin.* Hnllitibriht. "tni of 
Hildibnht. replied. 'The old and wi«e of furnit-r diy<« told 
tr that Hildibmht writ my father: I nni llathulinht. One 
ii7 he flf<d Ut the Kn«t to avoid the writli of Oih'iclir. 
(OdTAO-r If He went with Theothrirh (Theodonr. 7) and a 
, train nf follower-'*. I^caving a young witi* Killing in hN 
f hno'ie. nn infant son. and an nrnior without a ih-i^ut, he 
veat to the.K-i«t. The mirfortuneit of uiy rnUMin IMetrich 
' iKr»4»ins. and nil deserting him. he wua rver at tlie he.id 
of hi* pK>ple, and hi« ««>In jny wan lirittle. I di> not iN-lieve 
l^t h<* !«till live^.* * G<>d of hr/iven, lord of man,* f>\rl iini» 
RiM^bnhl. ' satC'r not tho:to who nri' thus ronnerttit to do 
ktttle !' lie then L'ike<> from hin arm n lirin-lel whirh hid 
\ hen the gift of the klngr, loni of the Iinn«. * .\lliiw m*',* 
: hpnid. ' to nflfT thi« to thee.' Il.ithuhralil rf'pliod. ' With 
: tbe jivelin only rnn I rrTiMve it, nnd |Milnt to piiint! Old 
Bud, vile spy. thou wouldtt drceive me by thy word:*. In 
. t moment I liuiirh my javelin at thee, old man, did»t 
Ibaa hope to t'lkr* ni«* in ? They have told me. tliey who 
• Wled ti» the We<t. on the sen of the Vend>, that Hildilmiht, 
I m of Heerihrtht. fell in a grnnt Ijsittle then-.' Then rv- 
' |lie« Hildlhnht. Kon of Heeribraht, *I "ce hy thy armor 
' Ih-it ibna art not n noble chief, that thou hnit not ypt c(m- 
VWRd. . . . Alivt I what a fate h mine ! Sixty >ummerH 
■d silly winters have I been wandering a banisheil and 
St wpililiird MMk Ever have I been icen in the thick of 



Attila withdrew ; but the empire could take 
no advantage of his retreat. Who then re- 
mained masters of Gaul ? apparently the (xoths 
and Burgiindians. These people could nut fail 
to have invaded the central countries, which, 
like Auvergne, persisted in remaining Roman. 
But were not the Goths themselves Roman ? 
Their kings chose their ministers from the con- 
quered. Theodoric II. employed the pen of 
the ablest man of Gaul, and was proud to have 
the elegance of the letters written in his name 
admired. The declaiiner, Cassindorus, was 
minister to the great Theodoric, the adopted 
son of tlie emperor Zeno, and king of the Ostro- 
I goths who had settled in Italy The learned 
I Amalasontha, Theodoric^s daughter, spoke 
Greek and Latin fluently ; and her cousin, hus- 
band, and murderer, Theodatus, atfected the 
language of a philosopher. 

The (.roths Itad succeeded but too well in re- 
constructing the empire. With the reappear- 
ance of the imperial administration, all its abu- 
ses had followed. Severe regulations in favor 
of the Rtiman landed proprietors had kept up 
slavery. Imbued, from their long sojourn in 
the East, with the tenets current at (Constanti- 
nople, the (jruths had brought thence the Arian- 
isni of the (rreeks, by which Christianity was 
reduced to mere philosophy, and the Church 
made a pendent of the State. They were de- 
- tested by the Gallic clergy, whom they suspect- 
ed, not without cause,* of calling in the Franks, 

the bittlle: never ha<< an enemy ttken me or held me 
rliaiiicd in hio forL And now, eithrr my Iteliivi-d mm muAt 
pierce me with hi« HWord. hew me down with hlii axe, of 
1 iNM-ome his murdf-rer. I'ndoulHediy, it mny lie, if thy 
anil in stmng, that thou mny>-t take hix unnor fmm a nan 
of lu-.iri, and de<«poiI hi:* corpse: do it, if (hou hnnt the 
right : and may he be the moot infanKmn of the men of the 
Ka^t who nhali di.tsuade the«^ from the comlNit thou de^^iri'Mt. 
Hrive c(>iii|rinions judge of your valor, who to-day nill 
la'st hurl the javelin, who diMK^c of the two nrmon.* 
Ttier(.n|Min Ihe sharp javeitii.H tlew, and liuried tliem^telvca 
in the i:urkler4 : tlieu they c aiie hand to hand, their stone 
nxi'" sound, ringing heiivilv on the white !<hield>. Their 
IxKlies were Komewhat Bhaken, not, however, their limlM.** 
itv. &r. 

* '• When fi-ar of the Fninks filled theite pnrU, nnd there 
was u gfncral and vehement longing for them to <«eiKe the 
kingduiii, the Uurcundians began to su-iM^rt the holy .Ajirun- 
culurt. bishop of I«:ingn!H: nnd growing diily wor^e aderted 
towanls him, gavf ordeni that lie should Iw privately dealt 
with. Thin lN<ing n'iMirted to him, he lett Dijon at night, 
and rp|iairing to Auvergne, wut ma<le bishop there. — At this 
tinif many of the (fiiulH gn-itly di'»ired the Franks to be 
ruiern ovrr them; whenrj.> it i*.ime to |iass. that Uuinlianus, 
l>i«liopof UbiNli'Z, in AqiitUiine, wax exiN^lled ihitrity; for 
they said to him, * Her .u>r thy desire is to the Fnnks, that 
they may rule over thi^ land. . . . tV-andal h'lvmc nriMsn 
lieiwixt him and the cttixen.''. the latter insinuated to the 
(tilths who tnrrifd there that lie wished to !<uhjert them to 
the xwiiy uf the Franks ; wlirrciifion they t<Mik rounM*! to 
kill him. When thin wns told to Ihe man of (jinI. rising by 
nidil, nnd lleiMng from KluMieK, he came to Auvergne. 
There he was kindly entrented by the k<nm1 bishop Kuphra- 
siiis; mill whnn AiNtlliiinr'.U'i deinrted this life, and news 
w-i<i brought to king TheiNloric. he ordered the- holy Uuin- 
tianii-t to be elected in his stead, sayiiu;, ' lie was ejectiHl 
from his rity out of his m'hI fur u<«.* .\t this time Clovls 
reigned in some cities of (■ ml ; and hence the Cioths, enter- 
tiining n KU«picifm thft this iMinlifT de^irtMl to ^uliinit him" 
N4'if t<i the Fmnks, lianished him to TouIoum*. where he 

died Volusianus, the seventh bishop of Tours, and 

Vi^ru^, the eighth, being MU-iiected by the (joths of favorluf 
the aforeN.aid caui^e, ended their lives in exile.'* (Sreg. Tur. 
1. il. c. 21. 36; I. x. c. 31. Bee aiao e. S6, and Vit. Pat Sf. 
8cr. R. Fr. t. liL p. 408. 
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the barbarians of the north. The same suspi- 
cions were entertained by the milder Burgun- 
dians ; and this common distrust rendered the 
ffOTernmeut daily more severe and tyrannical. 
It is known that the Gothic law derived the 
first hint of the inquisition from the proceedings 
of the imperial courts.* 

CONFEDERATION OF THE FRANKS. 

The Franks were the more longed for, that 
no one, perhaps, knew what they werc.f They 
were not a people, but a confederation, which 
▼aried in its members as it fluctuated in its in- 
fluence, but which must have been powerful at 
the close of the fourth century, under Mello- 
baud and Arbogastes. At this period the 
Franks had indisputably large [lossessions in 
the empire. Under the name of Franks, Ger- 
mans of every race composed the best troops 
of the imperial armics>| and the body-guard of 
the emperor.^ Floating between Germany and 
the empire, they generally declared against 
the other barbarians, whose irruptions into Gaul 

* MonteM|Uion. Eiprlt des I^>lx, I. xxvUI. c. 1. 

f The Fnink-t had inviidi>d Uuul in 2r>4. durini; the reifn 
of <>.ilU»nns and had inadu their way through Hpnin an tar 
•M M;iurilaiila. (Zosiniii't, 1. i. p. IVKi: Aurrl. Victor, c. 33.) 
In 277, Pnibus twice defeated them on tho Rhine, and 
■ettied niiinben« of Iheui on the shuren of the Blaclt S^a. 
The d ihn{! voyap; of thene pimtes is weil Icnimm. Tlrcil of 
exile, tliey M;t sail in order to revisit their bttloved Rhine, 
and, plandering on their way the coaiLs of Asia, Circcco, and 
Sicily, landiNl |ieac-cably in Frisia or Batavia. (Zo^iniux. i. 
6G(i.)— In 'J93, Conntantiaa transported a colony of Frunlcs 
Intii Guui. — In 35ri, Julian drove tho Chaiuavianit beyond 
the Rhine, and Hubjectcd the Salianii. k.c. — C-lovis (I Hod wis) 
defeated i^Y-Hgriiu in 4iM.—iirvg. IMr. i. ii. c. 9: "It is fteii- 
ernllY heiti that these saine Franks canie fn>ni Fannonia, 
and firft fcetlled on the shore*» of the Rhine ; and that then, 
croMing the river, they pa.tHcd over into ThiirinKiii-** 

t For inxUince, of the armies of Constantino. Zoslnius, 
1.11.; (Gibbon, iii. (36. 

^ Ainin. Marceliin. 1. xv. a. d. 3.T5: "The Fmnks who at 
this tune swarmed in the palace," Ice. When, at a later 
period, the enipen>r Ana»tasiiis sent Clovis the inMienia of 
the con>'iil''hi|K the Frankinh chietViins were already fami- 
liar with the Roman titles of honor. A little later than 
this, .\fE:ithias tenns the Frtinkt the mtrat civilized of bar- 
barians, and Hay.4 that drc^s and iMngunge are all that div 
tingulth them from the Romans. Not that their dn>M wiis 
devoid of clecnnre. "The young chief, Higixmer.** aays 
BidoniuH AiMjlliniiri*, "walked, [troceded or followed by 
horws whoM! housinR!« H|Kirkle<l with jf'weU. On fimt, and 
clad in milk-white silk, resplendent with f^old. and blazing 
with purple ; these three ci>liirs harmonized with his hair, 
bis complexion, and his skin. . . . The chiefs around him 
wore boots of ftir ; their legs and knees were bare ; their 
high narniw gowns, striped with varioas colors, hnrdly 
reached their calves, and their sleeves did not fall below the 
elbow ; their green mantles were edged with a scarlet bor- 
der; their sword.s, suspendeil fnan the shoulder by a long 
belt, ginled their sides, anmnd which they wore skins; 
their ann!« were an additional ornament.*' .... Hidon. 
Apollin. 1. iv. epist. 'JO, np. Scr. R. Fr. I. 7U3. " In the tomb 
of Childeric 1., di!K-«>vered in 1053 at Toumai, there were 
fovnd a crystal glolie. a style with tablets, and medals of 
aevenU em|ien>ni. His name was traced round his IsNly in 
Roman letUfrs. ... In all this there is nothing very bar- 
barous." Chateaubriand, Eludes Historiques, iii. Sl-2.— St. 
Jenime (as qunted in Frt>degarius) thinks the l-Yinks, like 
the Roriian<«, de^cemlcd fri>m the Trojans, and refers tlieir 
origin tt> one Fnincio, a son of I'riam: "The blessed Jerome 
wmie of the ancient Franks that Priam was their kine. and 
that, when Troy was taken, half of Iheni. with Fmnrio fi>r 
lUng, invaded Huro|N*, and settled on the kink of the Rhine 

with their wives and children A long time atler- 

wards they were called ]-*ninks. they and their chiefs always 
■paming foreign rule." Fredeg. c. 2. — The fondness with 
which this truditiun wu welcomed by the middle ages ia 
well known. 



succeeded theirs. They opposed, though uih 
successfully, the groat invasion of the Burgun- 
dians, Suevi, and Vandals, in 406,* and many 
of them fought against A itiia. At a later period 
we shall sec thi'm, under L-lovis, defeating the 
Germans near Cologne, and preventin<; their 
crossing the Rhine, biill pagans, and from 
their roving life on the fnuiticr no doubt but 
loosely attached to any religious, system, they 
must have proved easy coiivertites to tho clergy 
of Gaul. At this epoch the rest of the barl^- 
rians were Arians ; and they all were of distinct 
race and had a distinct nationality. The Franks 
alone, a mixed people, seemed hovering indeci- 
sively on the frontier, ready to take the impres- 
sion of any idea, influence, or religion. 'Vhey 
alone received Christianity through the Latin 
Church ; that is, in its complete form, and with 
its lofty poetry, liationalism may follow civi- 
lizati4)n ; but it would only wither barbarisnii 
dry up its life-bl4M)d, and strike it with palsy. 
Seated in the north of France, in the north- 
west corner of P<urope, the Franks held their 
ground against the pagan Saxons, the latest 
swarm from Germany, against the Arian Visi- 
goths, and finally against the Saracens, all three 
equally hostile to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, it is not without reason that our mon- 
archs have been styled the eldest sons of the 
Church. 

The Church made the fortune of the Franks. 
It would have seemed that the establishment 
of the Burgundian monarchy, the greatness of 
the Goths — masters of Spain and Aquitainc — 
the formation of the Arniorican confederations, 
and that of a Roman kingdom at Soissons by 
i^gidiuSjf must have confined the Franks will^ 
in the Carbonarian forest between Tournai and 
the Rhine.| But they induced the Armoricam 
to join their bands, at least those settled at the 
mouths of the Somme and Seine,^ and the sol- 



• (Cibbon (v. 254) remnrks of this inv.i<i|on: "This 
morable |Kissiige ot' the Snevi, the Vandals, the Alani, 
the Burgundians, who never afterwards rt>trrated, liny bt 
considered as the fall of the Ronmn empire In the rxiuntrica 
lieyond the Alps ; and the liarrier-i, which had m) long ^epa 
nitcd the savage and the civilized nations of the mrlh. 
were fnmi that fatal moment levelled with the ground."^ 
Translator. 

t ("Jlis dominions (Ricimer*s) were boundr<I liy the .\1di; 
and two Roman generals, Marcellinns and iKgidiu^, main- 
tained their allegiance to the republic, by n'Jecting with 

dlMlain the phant^mi which he htyleil an onipnnir 

ilCgidius, the m.ister-genenil of fiaul, whfi i><iuallett, ur at 
least who imiUiU'd. the heriK-s of ancient Rome, ivorlainni 
his imniiirtal reMOntment against the assassins of his liclowt 
master, Majorian. A brave and numerous anny was al- 
tached Ui his standard ; and though he was prevcnlril kf 
the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of the Visigoths, from 
marching to the gates of Rnme. he inniniaincii his inde- 
pendent sovereignty In-yond the Alps, and rondrrvd ttf 
name of iEifidiu-i rfs|N'i!t:ihli> lioih in peace and war.** Gi^ 
bon, vl. IW-fj.)— Tra!«i«i.ator. 

t During their long stay in Belgium, they movt nectr 
sarily have mingled with the indigenes, and by tlio llw 
of their arrival in Gaul, werp, no doubt, prirUy Belgian 
(The (Carbonarian w<¥hJ was that p:irt of the gifai fonvlif 
Ardennes which lay bi'lween tho Scheldt and the McoiCiJ 
— ^I'ranslator. 

^ Procop. Hell, fioth. c. 12, a p. Per. R. Fr. II. 30: "TH 
fJermans sought to fniterni7A> with thrm. and the A 
cans were nut at all unwilling, both happening lo be 
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dierB of the empire as well, who had remained 
without a leader after the death of i£gidius ;* 
but never could their feebler forces have de- 
stroyed the GothSf humbled the Durg^ndians, 
uhi repulsed the Germans, had they not every- 
where found the cleri^ ardent auxiliaries, who 
guided and lighted their prog^ress,- and gained 
the country over to them beforehand. 

S.'»j in what modest terms Gregory of Tours 
sp<';iks of the first advances of the Franks in 
G;iiil. '* It is said that at this time Clilogion, 
';(-la'lion.) a powerful and distini^uished m.in in 
his country, was king of the Franks. He held 
'ii> residence at Di8pargum,f on the borders of 
the Thuringians of Tongres. The Romans 
lLkewi.se occupied these countries ; that is, 
southward, as far as the Loire. Beyond the 
Loire the country belonged to the Goths. The 
Burgundians, like them attached to the sect of 
til'.' Arians, dwelt beyond the river Khone, 
which runs by Lyons. Chlogion having sent 
spie^ into the town of Cambrai, and examined 
the land, defied the Uomaus, and took po-sses- 
ftion of that town ; having remained in which 
•rime time, he conquered the land as far as the 
Sonime. Some assert that king Meroveua, 
who had Childeric to his son, was his dcscend- 
int."'t 

It is probable that many of the Frankish 
ehiefs. fur instance this Childeric, who, we are 
tuld, was son of Meroveus and father of Ciovis, 
had Roman titles ; as was the case in the pre- 
cHing century with Mellobaudand Arbogastcs. 
We Kee .^gidius, a Roman geueral, and par- 
tisan of the emperor Majorian, and who was 
the enemy of the Goths and of (heir creature 
the emperor Avitus, the Arvernian, succeeding 
the Fronkish chief, Childeric, who was for a 
tune expelled by his subjects ; but, undoubtedly, 
it was not as hereditary and national chief,^ 
but as general of the imperial militia. Chil- 
deric, accused of having violated some freeborn 
VLro[ins. took refuge with the Thuriugians, and 
carried off* their queen. On the death of ^Kgi- 
4itu| he returned to the Franks ; and was suc- 

* Id. ibid. " Anrt the Roman noldlm, not bnln? atilc to 
ivtan u> Rnme, .tnd not wUhinc tlip Arinn enfim* to kuc- 
«»»*L joined with the Arinoriciinii .ind Fr:ink«." T hu* the 
IVinlL.4 combined all the Catholic!* of Gaul afpiiusit the 
.iri-\ni. 

' (A v'A\*f» or fortrosA between I^nvaln and DruMsels.) 

* tirfji. Tut. 1. iL c. 9, ap. Scr. R. Fr. il. IfiA. 

^> M my En^tUh and (if ninn criticH have come over to 

iht: upmi-m of- the AIiIm) DuhiH. th:it myaUy aition{! the 

Prmkt h^id no atftnity with the (>erm<in nmnarchicH. hut 

Wtn « ni*-:ru iiiiit.ition of the inifierial govrrnoro, prtejiiJeM, 

kc. i>*^ Pilunve. Upon the C.'iuiimonwenlth ol' KiiKland. 

»•»!. i. IKK.— The Franks attcinpU'd. though inort«Ttirdly. 

Ill iirft'.t%d the t'rnntiert ft|[Hlnst the great invasion nf the bar- 

birrtns in4iM.and at various intcrvaN they obtiined iminL^ 

of land H.% Ruinin xoMior*. Sisinondi, i. 174.— Finully. the 

K^Be•lietioei #-ty In their prel'ice. (8i-r. R. Fr. x.SH:) "There 

li Dothintf, either in the history nr 1:iwa of the FninkH, 

wbirh cm w irmnt the inference that the (iaiil^ wen; dn- 

tpriiled fif a portion of their land;* to form t^ilic lands for the 

Prink*/* 

j) itli\>b(*n relate:! the cir^'uin-ttance somewhat dilTerenUy : 
*The Frtnk*. who had puninhtMl with exile the youthful 
feliie* of Childeric, elected the Rom-tn general for their 
Hog; hifl vanity, rather than hit ambition, was gratified by 



ceeded by his son, Chi vis, who in his turn tri- 
umphed over the patrician Syagrius, son of 
^'Kgidius. Defeated at Soissons, Syagrius flies 
to the Goths, who deliver him up to Ciovis, 
(a. d. 486.) Subsequently, the latter is invest- 
ed with the insignia of the consulship by Ana- 
stasius, emperor of Constantinople. 

I CLOVIS EMBRACKS CIIIIISTIAMTY. (a. D. 496.) 

Clovis was still only chief of the petty tribe 
of the Fnuiks of 'JVuirnai, when numerous bands 
of Suevi, under the designation of All-men, 
(Alemanni,) threatened to pass the Rhine. 
The Franks, as usual, flew to arms, to oppose 
their passage. In similar emergencies the dif- 
ferent tribes were accustomed to unite under 
the bravest chief,"^ and Clovis reaped the honor 
of the common victory. This was the occasion 
of his embracing the worship of Koman Gaul, 
which was that of his wife Clotilda, niece of 
the king of the Dnrgundians. lie had vowed, 
he said, durinj; the battle, to worship the god 
of Clotilda if ho gained the day. Three thou- 
sand of his warriors followed his example. f 
There was gnat joy among the clergy of Gaul, 
who thenceforward [ilaced their hopes of deliv- 
erance in the Franks. St. Avitus, bishop of 
Vienno, and a. subject of the Arian Burgundians, 
did nnt hesitate to write to him — " When thou 
fightosl, it is to us that the victory is due.'*! 
These words were the subject of eloquent com- 
ment by St. Remigius, on the occasion of the 
baptism of ('lovis — '*Sicamber, bow meekly 
thy head ; adore what thou hast burnt, burn what 
thou habi adored. '*$ In this manner the Church 
took soleiini |)os8Cssion o\' the barbarians. 

This union of Clovis with the clergy of 
(raul threatened to be fatal to the Burgundians. 
He had already endcavon>d to turn to account 
a war between the Burgundian monarchs Gode- 
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tliat iiinciilar honor ; and when the naUon. at the end of 
four yenrs, r(.'|iciitinl of the injury \vtii<h lh(>y had nllifred 
111 the Mernvintfian family, he |):itiPiiUy ar({uii>«rcd in the 
revtonition of the lawful prince." Decline and Fall. vi. IH6.) 

— TK\NifLATOR. 

* The following iKtHMage"*. collected by M. (lUlzot. (K^saii 
Kur riliHt. dc France, p. I(KI,; show how thuruuuhly inde- 
jiendenl they wrn; of their king^t: " If thou will nm'co into 
Hurcnndy with thy brnther'^,** Kay the Fr.ink<* in 'I'lu-odoric, 
•■ we will leave lh«?e there, ami mnrrh with thiMii." (In'g. 
Tur. I. iii. c. 11. — .At another time, the Frankt chti*><<« to 
m-irrh against the HaxoUN who sue for |te:i'*c>. *■ Ho not 
oiKtinati'ly !*eek this w.-ir. which will !«■ your njiii." !«ayi 
(Motiiire I. to them; "if you will uo. I will not follow you." 
.\t these words hi<( Wiirrior-t tiew \i\Htn him, di-iiiolishcd hli 
tent, forced himoutof it.mcrwlinlmcd hiin with n prniches 
and threatened to slay him if he iH>r'>i«ii>d in Ium refusal. 
Ibid. 1. iv. c. 14. — At tir<it, the title of king was an empty, 
name. Ennodiu^, bishop of I'.iris, ^nys of lui army collected 
by the great TheiMbiric : " In this army f Acre itirf no many 
kinffs, that their nundier wan at least ei|u il to tint of thoM 
Holdicrii who could be mainUtined out of the coritribuiioni 
levieil on the district in which it was enr im]iod." 

t <ireg. Tur. I. il. c. 31. SiuelMTi timl (.'liil|MTic do not 
marry Brunehanit and (vaNuinth till they h.ive alijun;d 
Arianism. — (-hlotoinda, dauehU'r of (Motaire I.; Ingundix, 
wife of Krmengild; and Bertha, wife of the king of Kent, 
cimverted their huslwnd>. 

X C-um pagnnUH, vincimus. S. Aviti epist. in append, ad 
Greg. Tur. 

^ iMiti:4 depone colla, Hicamlwr: adora quod Incendistti 
incende quod adonisti. Greg. Tur. I. il. c. 34 
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ffisil and Gundebaut, alleging against the latter 
his Arianism and tlie murder of Clotilda^s fa- 
ther ; and without doubt he had been called in 
by the bishops. Gondebaut humbled himself: 
amused the bishops by promising to turn Ca- 
tholic ; gave them his children to educate ;* 
and granted the Romans a milder law than had 
been hitherto accorded the conquered by any 
barbarian people. He wound up these conces- 
sions by becoming tributary to Clovis. 

Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, entertain- 
ing a similar dread and distrust of Clovis, 
endeavored to propitiate him, and sought an in- 
terview with him in an island of the Ijoire. 
Clovis spoke him fairly, but the instant after 
convened his Gauls. " It offends me,'* he said, 
'* that these Arians possess the fairest portion 
of the land. Let us on them, and with God to 
aid, expel them. Let us seize their land. We 
shall do well, for it is very good "f (a.d. 507.) 

Far from encountering any obstacle, he 
seemed to be conducted by a mysterious hand. 
He was led to a ford in Vienne by a hart.^^ 
A pillar of fire appeared on the cathedral of 
Poitiers, for his guidance by night. || He 
sent to St. Martin de Tours^ to consult the 
lots ;** and they were favorable to him. On 
his side, he did not overlook the quarter whence 
this assistance came. He forbade all plundering 
round Poitiers. Near Tours he struck with his 
sword a soldier who was foraging on the ter- 
ritory of this town, made sacred by the tomb of 
St. Martin. " How," said he, " can we hope 
for victory, if we offend St. Martin V-f\ After 
his victory over Syagrius, one of his warriors 
refused the king a sacred vase, which he 
sought to include in his share of the spoil in 
order to dedicate it to St. Remigius, the patron 
saint of his own church. A short time after- 
awards, Clovis, seizing the opportunity of a re- 
▼iew of his troops, snatches his francisque 
(Frankish battleaxe) from the soldier, and as 
he stoops to pick it up, splits his skull with a 
stroke of his own axe, exclaiming — *^ Remem- 



* Id. Ibid. c. 31. 

t (i«Hta rRKUin Pmncorum, ap. Scr. R. Fr. 11. 553. Thier- 
ry. Ciinqu^tp de TAnf;!. i. 43. 



1 Grift. Tur. 1. U. c. 37. 

\ (The hurt wa^, of tax 

iflwl thi' HMrt's ford.)—! 



cotirw, vkitf ; and the place is itill 
calloil thi' Hurt's loru.)— TRA.KeiLA.TOR. 

II V,T02. Tur. I. ii. c. 37. 

IT Id. iliid. 

♦* (" His met-tcnyrrn," My« Gibbon, " werr Inntmrtrd to 
wmiirk the words ot' the pwlm whirh nhonld hapiien to be 
chnnted at the preci!«c nmnient when they enti>n><t the 
churrh. The^e worth mo^t fortanntely exprp<yod the vnlor 
and victory of the chnniplonii of ilenven, nnd the applica- 
tion ynk^ easily tmnHferrcd to ttie new Jinhna, t)ie new 
Gideon, who went forth to battle aipiinsl tlie enemie« of the 
Lord.*' In a note on thix pnMa|^, Gibbon addn, " Thif mode 
of divination, by arci>ptin|[ an an omen the«first RHcred 
words which in particnlnr circuni«iancr<( shonld be pre- 
aented to the eye or exr, wax derived from the PHCiinK; 
and the Ptalter or RIble wnii iinb**titnted to the po«*ni!i of 
Homer and Vincil. From the fourth to the fourteenth ren- 
l«ry theiM* aorttg aoMctorum^ as they arc styled, were repeat- 
wily condemned liy the decree^ of conncils, and repente<lly 
prnctiiK'd liy kinc«. bl«hop4, Hnd saints.*' Decline and Fall, 
vol. vi. p. .133.)— Tranhlator. 

tt Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 37. " Et ubi erit spes vlctoriB, si 
keatos Martlnuf oflenditurV 



her the vase at Soissons.'^* So zealous a de- 
fender of the goods of the church could not fail 
to find her a powerful help towards Tictory; 
and, in fact, he overcame Alaric at Vougle, 
near Poitiers, advanced as far as Langaedoc, 
and would have marched further had not the 
great Theodoric, king of the Italian Ostrogoths, 
and father-in-law of Alaric II., covered Pro- 
vence and Spain with an army, and saved the 
remainder of his kingdom for the infant son of 
the latter, who, on the mother*s side, was his 
own grandson. 

The invasion of the Franks, so evidently de- 
sired by the heads of the Gallo- Roman popula- 
lation, in other words, by the bisbiips, added 
momentarily to this confused state of things. 
The historic notices which remain to us of the 
immediate results of so varied and complicated 
a revolution are scanty : but nowhere have 
they been more happily divined and analyzed 
than in the following passages of M. Guizot*s 
Covrs tflfistoirey (t. i. p. 297) : — 

" Invasion, or, more properly speaking, inva- 
sions, were essentially partial, local, and mo- 
mentary events. A band arrived, generally 
small in number — the most powerful, those 
which founded kingdoms, for instance, that of 
Clovis, did not number more than from five te 
six thousand men, while the entire Burgnn- 
dian nation did not exceed sixty thousand — it 
rapidly traversed a narrow line of ground, rav- 
aged a district, attacked a city, and then either 
withdrew with its booty, or settled within a li- 
mited range so as to avoid too great a disper- 
sion. Wc know the ease and rapidity with 
which such events take place and pass away. 
Houses are burnt, lands laid waste, harvests 
carried off, men slain or led into captivity, and 
hut a brief time af\er all this mischief has been 
done, the waves cease, their furrows are effaced, 
individual sulferings are forgotten, and society 
returns, apparently at least, into its ancient 
channel. Such was the course of affairs in 
Gaul in the fiAh century. 

" But we also know that human society — 
that form of it which deserves the name of a 
people — does not consist of a number of iso- 
lated and passing existences thrown into simple 
juxtaposition. Were it nothing more, the in- 
vasions of the barbarians would not have pro- 
duced the impression traced on the records of 
the time. For a considerable j»eriod, the num- 
ber both of places and of individjjals who suf- 
fered from them, was far inferim* to that of 
those untouched by their ravages. But man's 
social life is not confined to the material space 
or to the mere moment of time in which it 
passes. It ramifies into the many relations it 
has contracted in many localities, and not only 
into them, but into those which it may contract, 
or may form an idea of. It embraces not alone 
the present, but the future. Man lives on a 
thousand points which he does not inhabit, and 

♦ Greg. Tor. 1. U. c. 9B. 
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ia a thonsand moments yet in the womb of 
time : and if this expansion of his existence 
Mifler eumprpssion, if he is compelled to con- 
tract himself within the narrow limits of his 
material and actual existence, and isolate him- 
self both as regards space and time, social life 
is a truncated and lifeless corpse. 

*• This was the result of the invasions— K)f 
those apparitions of barbarous bands, brief, it is 
true, and limited, but ever renewed, every- 
where possible, and always threatening. They 
destroyed, 1st, all regular, customary, easy 
correspondence between diflfereut parts of a 
territory ; 2dly, all security and prospect for 
the future. They broke the bonds which unite 
the inhabitants of the same country, interrupted 
the regular pulsations of a whole social exist- 
ence. Thev isolated men, and the days of 
each man. In many places and for many years, 
the a5i)ect of the country might remain the 
same ; but the organization of society felt the 
blow, its limbs fell from each other, its mus- 
cles were nerveless, the blood no longer cir- 
culated freely or surely in its veins, the evil 
burst out sometimes in one point, sometimes in 
mother — a town was plundered, a road render- 
ed impracticable, a bridge broken down, this or 
that communication ceased, cultivation was put 
a stop to in this or that district — in a word, the 
organic harmony and general activity of the 
social body were daily interfered with and dis- 
taibed, and every day impelled the general 
paralysis and dissolution. 

"The term had come of all those tics by 
which Rome, after unnumbered efforts, had ac- 
complished the union of the dilTcrent parts of HtgilxTt .iml hw »>n, rr|Niirs Ui CoUiiinr, assi>iulik'!« I 

ij^j sycitem of aduiinistra- ' *"*''' ^-'^nl"*' ""•* Jmy*, ' l am nowLsi' conn'rncit in 



under Chilperic, Gontran, and Theodehert, are 
related by Gregory of Tours, arc counts of 
towns, established, side by side with their 
bishop, within the precinct of their walls. It 
woula be too much to say that the province has 
disappeared ; but it is disorganized, unsubstan- 
tial, and all but a phantom. The city, the pri- 
mitive element of the Roman world, is almost 
the sole survivor of its ruin." 

The fact is, a new organization is on the eve 
of gradual formation, of which the city will not 
be the sole element, and in which the country, 
which went for nothing in ancient times, will, 
in its turn, take a place. Centuries will be 
required to establish this new order of things. 
Still, from the time of Clovis, it was prepared 
from afar by the consummation of two impor- 
tant events. 

On one hand, the unity of the barbarian army 
was secured. By a scries of treacheries, 
Clovis elfected the death of all the petty kings 
of the Franks.* The Church, preoccupied by 
the idea of unity, applauded their death. " He 
succeeded in every thing," says (Jrcgory of 
Tours, ** because he walked with his heart up- 
right before God."t St. Avitus, bishop of 

♦ "Ue secretly sent wonl to the «Mm of Sijiobort tha 
LAmo. kin^ of Coloenr. *Thy father erow* olil. and halts 
on his liad tiHii. Were he to dir, hi.t kinpdinii iind my 
friendship would Ite thine.' .... (.'hliMleric, (moyi'd up by 

thoM! hope*, h;ul his falhiT njfaHsinHted Vnd IHovu 

M>nt hlui word. ' I thank thee for thy |;oud will, and pray 
thoe to Khow thy tro.iMires to my uiessenRen*. and then 
tnkc nil thyitelf.' Chloderir Maid, ' Ilere is the rh<*st In which 
my father hen^M-d n\t his cold. They replied, ' IMunee thy 
arm down to the Itottmn, ti> see how much it is ;* and wh«B 
he did so. and was t«ttMipinc down, one of them raised his 
axe and .<*plit hist :«kull. — ('loviii, appriwul of the death of 

the In- 

thCM 
IhinitH. I cannot Nhed the hltNNl of my relative-i, liir it U 
forbidden. But finrn ihe«e things have hapiN-ned. I will 
fivi* you counsel, whicli y<iu ran t^ike if you like, (^ime to 
me: let me proieci you.* The |N>ople apphmd, >houUiis 
and rl:i:«hine their hucklers, and raiHini; him on the shield, 
elect him kine. — lie then marched acainst rinmr.c . . . . 
made him and his non pri'^oners, and caused the hair of 
ImiIIi to lie cut oir. Chaniric werpini;, his .s<m s.iid to him, 
'This foli.'iee h'ls U-en cut from a sreen ^tem. ii will i^row 
and flourish ipiickly. Woulil to CinI tliat he who lias duim 
this may {n'rish nM quickly.' The!^t words iM-ini! n>|Mirted to 
('lovis .... he ordered iMith to In; l)oheadiii. Un their 
deiith he M'ixed their kinsdom, treasures, and people. — 

Uagnacair was at this time king at Camlirai Clovis, 

having had hncelels and baldrics made of fal^<- ^'Kld (it was 
i>nly briss, pilt; gave them to the gn-at v;uf«ah <>(' |{.-i(!nncAlr 
that ihry might con«pire Hgain<*t him. . . . K l'th* lir was 



the globe — of that great sycitein 

tion, taxes, recruitment, public works and roads. 

or all these, there only remained those portions 

which could subsist isolated and locally — that 

IS to say, the ruins of municipal government. 

The people betook themselves to the towns, in 

which they continued to govern themselves 

nearly on the same system as before, with the 

same privileirps, and throuf;h the medium of the 

&ame mstitutions. A thousand circumstances 

prove this concentration of society in the towns. 

One, which has been but little noticed during 

the Roman government, is the constant recur- , . , , . . .^ . . ... 

.,.^1 , , J i-i-.. defeated, and nnde prisoner with his i>on Ilu h.ur. 

rence, Iwith m the laws enacted and in history, ('i„viH said to him, 'Why hast thou disgmr.Mi ii,> i-imlly 

by suifcring thyself to iNM'ettered? Inrtter hn\e di/d :' and 
lilting his axe, he buried it in his head. 1'lifii. turning to 
Kidiair, h*" s:iid, ' lladst thiui hel|NMl thy l)roihi>r, In- would 
not have been in chains;* and lie filew him In the i>ame 



P. occurs less frequeiilly ; but wo still iind '»'nner.--Kigm.mer wis put to death Uy hi- nni.rs. in th« 

, * , ' town ol .Mans Having slam on this w:*-« innny rtther 

•S an'l Ci>untS naniea as governing pro- kings and his nean»it kindred, he cxlendid hi- .nilhority 



of * governors of provinces, oflicers with con- 
sular jMJwer, correclore.%^ presidents,' who arc 
ever on the sirene. In the sixth century their 
name 
duke 

vinces. The barbarian kinffs strove to succeed I "ver tin- wh«de of (i.^ui 
to the Kornan form of government, to keep up ! 

the same oflicers, and direct power into the i muUt of .Ntningirv'i'h.i>e no relative tn IxiVkikI me in the 

same ch-mnel ; but their success i.s incomplele •!">'.:''" 7,'' '"''^'f*''', n"!,!'""; '""* ""\/*" ";""''' '* *^*," 

, -. , , fr«i • 1 1 . I- death. He only helrl ihi* langiiaue tlirou'jii ninning, In 

and ds.sorderly. I heir dukes are rather mili- 
tary than political chi^its ; the governors of 



nty 

Finally, oni- diy. a-«emliiing hit 
{it'oplr, he s|Mike as follows of the rebiiivet \vh< in he had 
butchi-red, 'Unhappy that I am, h-lt like n tnxeller in thfi 



provinces are evidently no longer of the same 
importance, and play a different part. It is 
the governors of the towns who figure in his- 
tory. Most of those counts, whose exactions 



order li> disco\er whether he had still atiy nl-iiir lett. In 
onler that he might «li"sir«»y him." <;reg. 'i'ur, I. ii. r. 49. 

t (>ri>g. Tur. I. ii. c. 41): l*ni>ternib:ii eiiim inmUdle 
I>eus lioHleH fjus sub manu ip'<iu> et au!;i bit ri'L-Kiim ejus, 
eo c|U(hI ambularet recln corde coram eo. it l:if-eret qaa 
placita erint in ocu'isejiis. — Thtv-w^ Kmguin-ir>' priis^-M are 
Hur|»rising in an hi^to^ian, who in every oiIm r inrt of his 
work exhibits great genUcncss and humanity of uiitposllloa. 
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Vienne, )i:iiJ in like manner congratulated God- 
debaut on the death of his brother — which put 
an end to the civil war in Burgundy. Ihe 
deaths of the Prankish, Visigoth, and Roman 
chiefs, united under one and the same head 
the wtiole of western Gaul from Batavia to the 
Narbonncse. 

On the other hand, Clovis allowed the Church 
the must unbounded right of asylum and pro- 
tection. At a period that the law had ceased 
to protect, this recognition of the power of an 
onler whii-h took upon itself the guardianship 
and security of the conquered, was a great 
step. Shivos themselves could not be forced 
from the churches where they had taken ref- 
uge. The very houses of the priests were ac- 
counted asylums, like the temples, to those who 
should appear to lice with them* A bishop 
had only to make oath that a prisoner was his, 
to have him immediately given up. 

Undoubtedly it was easier tor the chief of 
the barbarians to grant these privileges to the 
Church, than to cause them to be respected. 
The case of Attains, carried into slavery so 
far from his country, and then rescued as by a 
miracle,! testifies the insufficiency of eccle- 
siastical protection. But it was some advance 
to have the abstract right recognised. The im- 
mense property secured by (clovis to the church- 
es, particularly to that of Jleims, whose bishop 
is said to have been his principal counsellor, 
must have {^ivcn vast extension to this salutary 
intlucn(;e i»f the Church. To place property in 
eccle^iasitical keeping was to subtract it from 
▼ioleucc, brutality, and barbarism. 

FATR OF THE FAMILY OF CLOVIS. 

On the death of Clovis, (a. d. 511,) his four 
sons, aecordiui; to the custom of the barbarians, 
all became kings. Each remained at the head 
of one of lli(»se military lines, which had been 
traced in Gaul by the successive encampments 
of the Franks. Theodcric held his residence 
at Metz — his warriors being settled in Austra- 
sia, or eastern France, and Auvergne. Clotaire 
kept court iit Soissons, Childebert at Paris, and 
Clodomir at Orleans : the three latter also 
shared Acpiitaine among them. 

In point of fact, it was not the land but the 
army whicrh was divided ; and, from its nature, 
this division could not fail to bo an unequal one. 
The barbarian warriors must often have de- 
serted one chief for the other, and have flocked 
to him whose courage and military skill prom- 
ised the greatest share of booty ; and, therefore, 

• Qui rum illiH in rionio ip^nirii conHistnm vidflnntur. 
. . . 'IK- cctiTi't (|Ui(lcrii ciptivi'i luirit. Acr. E|)i«t. riodovati 
ad ppix". <; lU. :ip. fc»rr. R. Fr. Iv. W.— ThU li?ni'r w.-w writ- 
ten by C'luvi-c (Ml thr> (tcriiHion of hi<i vim with l\w (>otb<. 

t Urejr. Tur. iii. 15. — The nt^ry i?* trin^lntiMl l)y Aueu^lin 
Thinrry, in hin U'ttrcH snr l*IIi'»l. di' France. — On the con- 
iltlnn of iho MilijiTt in (inul undor the kings of the lir>t 
lacG. consult thi; learned nioninir of M. Niuidet. 

(The Eneli^h n^iulor will find the story of Attilu4 in 
Gibbon. Decline and Fall, vol. vl. pp. Slid, 3U9.)— Trams- 
lATOE. 



when Theodel>ert, the grandson of Clovis, in- 
vaded Italy at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, it is probable that he was followed by al- 
most all the Franks, and that many other bar- 
barians as well, attracted by them, swelled lui 
ranks. 

The Franks acquired so much renown from 
the rapid conquest of Clovis — with the causei 
of which we are so imperfectly acquainted— 
that most of the barbarian tribes chose to ally 
themselves with them ; as it formerly happened 
to the followers of Attila. The most hostile 
races of Germany, the Germans of the south 
and of the north, the Suevi and the Saxons, 
became federate with the Franks. So did the 
Bavarians. Alone, in the midst of these na- 
tions, the Thuringians rejected this amalgama- 
tion, and were overwhelmed.* At this period, 
the Gallic Burgundians appeared more capable 
of resistance than in the time of Clovis. Their 
new king, St. Sigismund, the pupil of St. Avi- 
tus, was orthodox and beloved by his clergy: 
thus the pretext of Arianism could no longer 
be advanced. But the sons of Clovis oppor- 
tunely remembered that forty years previously, 
their maternal grandfather had been put to 
death by Sigismund. Clodomir and Clotaire 
defied him to battle, and threw him into a well, 
which was then filled up with stones. But 
Clodomir's victory drew down ruin on his fam- 
ily, for he perished in the engagement, and so 
leli his children without a protector. 

" While queen Clotilda held her residence at 
Paris, Childebert, perceiving that all his moth- 
er's alTcctions went to the sons of Clodomir, 
became jealous of them, and fearing that her 
favor might secure them a share of the king- 
dom, he privily sent the following message to 
his brother Clotaire : — *■ Our mother is tjUcing 
care of the sons of our brother, and seeks to 
give them the kingdom. You must come di- 
rectly to Paris, and we will consult what to do 
with them — whether to cut oil' their hair so as 
to reduce them to the rank of subjects, or to kill 
them, and make an equal division of our broth- 
er's kingdom.' Rejoiced hereat, Clotaire came 
to Paris, (-hildebert had already spread a ru- 
mor that the two kings had agreed to raise the 
children to the throne. They sent then, in their 
joint name, to the queen, who abode in the 
same city, and said to her, * Send us the chil- 
dren, that we may seat them on the throne.' 
Filled with joy, and unsuspicious of their arti- 
fice, after she had given the children to eat and 
drink, she sent them, saying, * I shall think 
that 1 have not lost my son, if I see you suc- 
ceed to his kingdom.' The children went, but 
were immediately seized, and soparaied from 
their servants and nurses, and shut up apart—- 
the servants in one place, the children in an- 

♦ Creg. Tur. I. IH. c. 7.— In Hess and l-V«ncoiiia, they 
broke on the wheel, or crushed und«"r the wheeh of tbrff 
WH);onfl, more than two hundit'd youn;; girN, and thea 
gave their linibn to their dogt and huwlijt. — See tlie si 
of Theoderlc to his soldiers, ibid. 
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r. Then Childebert and Clotaire sent Ar- 
uft, whom wc have already mentioned, to 
queen, cuirrying scissors and a bare sword. 
en he had cume to the queen, he showed 
n to her, Hayinir, * most glorious queen, 

sons, (>u r Ii»rds, arc waiting to know thy 
I a.-} to tlie treatment of those children : order 
ether they ^liall have their hair cut off, or be 
kD." Allrip^hted at this message, and, at the 
ae time, tmiisported with violent wrath at 
1 sight of* thut hare sword and scissors, she 
re way to her indignation, and, not knowing 
her ^rief what she said, imprudently replied 
' It* they are not to be raised to the throne, 
had rather see them dead, than shorn of 
sir U>i!ks.^ Hut Arcadius, caring little for 
r grrief, and not troubling himself to divine 
r real wishes, hastily returned to those who 
d sent him, and said, *■ You have the queen's 
ive to go on with what you have begun ; 
e desires you to fulfil your wishes/ On 
lA. Clotaire, seizing the eldest child by the 
OL, threw him down, and plunging his dagger 
to hi» arm-pit, slew him cruelly. At his 
ies, his brother cast himself at Childebert's 
et, and clasping his knees, exclaims with 
ars, " II«dp me, kindest father, that I die not 
\ my hri»ther.' Then Childebert, his face 
ithed with tears, says to Clotaire, * I entreat 
iee« dearest brother, to have the goodness to 
rant me his life. If thou wilt not kill him, 

will give thee for his ransom whatsoever 
lou shall ask V But Clotaire, overwhelming 
im with reproaches, says, * Cast him far from 
tiee, or thou shalt certainly die in his stead. 
Tis thou who hast stirred me to this thing, 
Ad art thou so ready to break thy pledge !' 
\X these words, Childebert repulsed the child, 
md flung him towards Clotaire, who caught 
iim,and plunging his dagger in his side, slew 
aim as he had done his brother. They then 
ilew the servants and nurses, and, when they 
vere dead, Clotaire, mounting on horseback, 
rodeoflfwithtmt the slightest remorse at having 
murdered his nephews, and repaired with Chil- 
debert to the faubourgs. The queen, ordering 
their little bodies to be laid on a litter, con- 
veyed them, with many hymns and an immense 
train of mourners, to St. Peter's church, where 
both were interred with like ceremony. One 
was ten, the other seven years of age.''* 

The<ideric, who had not engaged in the expe- 
dition to Burgundy, led his followers into Au- 
fergne. *' 1 will lead you," he had told his 
•oldiers, " into a land where you will find as 
much money as you can covet, and where you 
may seize in abundance, flocks, slaves, and ap- 
parc;l.**t Indeed, this was the only province 
which had escajied the general plunder of the 

• Crr*e. Tor. I. Hi. — A third son of ClndomirN e!>cflp!nK. 
id ttiking it'tugc in a monantcry, bocamo St. Cloduald, or 
L Cload. 

t Ubi inrum et nicentnin acciplatlM, qnantnin vc^tra 
Mni d<*«idemrc cuplditaa, de qua pecora, &c. Greg. Tur. 
ULc. 11. 

13 



West. Tributary, first to the Goths, then to 
the Franks, it preserved the right of governing 
itself. The Apollinarii, the ancient leaders of 
the Arvernian tribes, who had valiantly defend- 
ed their country afrainst the Goths, felt on the 
approach of the Franks that they would lose 
by the exchange, and fought on the side of the 
Goths at Vouglc.* But here, as elsewhere, the 
majority of the clergy favored the Franks. St. 
Quintin, bishop of Clermont, and the personal 
enemy of the Apollinarii, seems to have deliv- 
ered the citadel of that town into their hands ; 
and the Franks slew at the very foot of the 
altar a priest, of whom he thought fit to com- 
plain. 

The bravest of these Frank kings was The- 
odebert, son of Thcoderic, chief of those east- 
ern Franks, whose ranks were constantly re- 
cruited from all the Warffi of the German 
tribes. He flourished at the time the Greeks 
and Goths were contending for Italr. The 
whole policy of the Byzantines consisted in op- 
posing to the Romanized barbarians, the Goths, 
barbarians who had remained utterly barbarous. 
The victories of Belisarius and of Nars<'s were 
gained by means of Moors, Slaves, and Huns ; 
both Greeks and (xoths equally hoped to turn 
the Franks to account as auxiliaries. They 
knew not the men they had called in. (a. d. 
539.) The Goths hasten to meet Theodebert 
on the threshold of Italy. He falls upon thenif 
and cuts them to pieces. The (t recks on this 
make sure of him ; and are massacred in like 
manner. t The finest towns of Lombardy are 
reduced to ashes, and such ruthless waste com- 
mitted that the Franks are reduced to starva- 
tion in the midst of a desert of their own mak- 
ing, and faint under the sun of the south, in the 
marshy plains of the Po. Numbers perished 
there ; but those who managed to return were 
so laden with booty as to induce a new expedi- 
tion, which shortly after set out under the 
leading of a Frank and a Sueve, overran Italy 
as far as Sicily, and destroyed more than it 
gained. The climate did justice on the bar- 
barous invader ;t and, at the same time, Theo- 
debert died in Gaul,^ at tbe moment lie was 
preparing to swoop down on the valley of the 
Danube, and invade the empire of the East — 
vet Justinian was his ally, and had ceded him 

* ^ if 

all the rights of the empire over southern Gaul.) 

* (;rr«. Tiir. I. ill. Cesta Rrp. Fnnc. c. 17. 

t rrocop. dt; Ik'll. C^ith. I. ii. c. <r>. 

X Th«*»KH'liiTl'!« rxpj'diilon wjis in»t Ihr- Inst ^ttoriipt ninde 
by the hVankti on Italy. In .V«4. "Kin^ 4'hildrl)frt inviidod 
Itiily, which the LiinilMrd^ h'aminf;. hihI fc:«rin(; tlffciit nt 
his hnndi, they recttunisfd him n« their hird, nii.do him 
ni'tny prpKcnLs. and vowed Mihniio'<ion nnd fidelity. Ihiving 
Att'iined hi^ object, he returned into (Jiinl, and i>iit nn iinny 
in movement Hir»inHt Sp-iin. Ihiwever, he forlwre. The 
year before, the emiieror MMurice \\'u\ ^iven him fifty ihoii- 
Mind ptlden nout (miI«) to drive the LondKirds out of Italy, 
nnd when he learned th'it Childeliert h:id ccmr'.uded (lenca 
with them, he demanded b:ick hit money. The kinp, how- 
; ever, tru^Uns in hi** own vtrenpih, did not even doLRn him 
an an«*wer.'* (ireg. Tur. I. vl. c. 4'2. 

^ (iored by a wild bull, According to Agathiafl, ap. So. 
R. FY 1. 1, p. TiO. 

II Procop. d0 Bell. Gothic L iiL c 33. 
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Theo(lebert*8 death, and the disastrous fate wise. As well as being of more pliant dispo- 

of the expedition which followed close upon it, sition, and more skilful flatterers, there wers 

stopped the further proj^rcss of the Franks ; none else qualified to impart to their mastert 

and Italy, shortly afterwards invaded by the notions of order and government, of gradually 

Lombards, was thenceforward closed against substituting a regular administration for the cft* 

their invasions. In Spain, they always failed.* priciousness of mere power, and of modelling 

The Saxons soon discarded a profitless alliance, barbarian royalty by the imperial monarchy, 

and refused payment of the tribute of five hun- As early as Theodebert, the grandson of Cio* 

dred cows which they had voluntarily offered.! vis, we find the Roman minister Parthenius d^ 

Clotairc, who attempted to exact it, sustained vising to tax the Franks ; for which he is put 

a defeat at their hands. Thus the most pow- to death by them immediately on that monarch's 

erful of Uie German tribes escaped alliance with demise.* 

the Franks ; and here began that hostility be- Another grandson of Clovis, a son of Clo- 

twcen them and the Saxons, which grew in taire's, Chramnes, had for confidant the Poite- 

rancor, and constituted for so many centuries vin Leo ;f for enemy, Cantinus, bishop of 

the grzind struggle of the barbarians. The Clermont, a creature of the Franks ; and for 

Saxons, whose further progress on the continent friend, the Bretons, with whom he sought ref- 

to the westward is henceforward barred by the uge when, after an abortive revolt, he was pur* 

Franks, while they are pushed on the east by sued by his father — who ordered him and his 

the Slaves, will turn towards the ocean, towards whole family to be burnt in a hut, to which he 

the north, and, becoming daily more friendly had fled for concealment, 

with the Northmen, they will infest the coasts Clotaire, lef\ sole king of Gaul, (a. d. 558- 

of France,! and strengthen their English coIo- 561,) by the death of his three brothers, was 

nies. succeeded by his four sons. Sigehert had the 

The hostility of the Germans proper, to a eastern encampment, or, to use the term of the 

people subjected to Roman and ecclesiastical chroniclers, the kingdom of Austrasia. He 

influence, was natural. It was to the Church held his residence at Metz ; and being thus a 

that Clovis was chiefly indebted for his rapid neighbor of the German tribes, several of whom 

conque:its. His successors early chose their had remained in alliance with the Franks, it 

counsellors from the Romans, from the con- became probable that he would sooner or later 

quered ;^ and it could hardly have been other- overpower his brothers. Chilperic had Nea* 

stria, and was called king of Soissons. Gon- 

!'^**^f^iH'"*''^''y*™i^l*''m**iL*«.^^^^^^ tran had Burgundy: his capital was ChAlons- 

gave uut thrit U WR4 to AVPDKe the ili-trcntnient of her huH- 4. . „r ,•' , rr^i -i -t j 

band, Am ibric, kinff of the vuipoihs, who Bought to ron- sur-&a6ne. 1 he death of Uhanbert contributed 

rert her to ArianiMii. Hbe hnd wnt her brothen a handker- his odd kingdom, which was formed by the 

chief dycil in her bloofl. G reft. Tar. I. Hi. c. 10. :.,««♦;«„ ^r "D^.: . »^j a ^. .:•„;»» .^ »...^ii aU- 

t Uiiinjientin vacca» inferendas annis sinfiilbi a Chio- junction of Pans and Aquitaine, to swell the 

tario seniore ren«iti roddebant (iesta Dagoberti, c. 39. portion of the three Others. Under these prin- 

t Sidon. AHIin. 1. vUi. epUt. 9: "There (Bordonux) wc ^pg Roman influence was in the ascendant. 

•ee the blun-eyed Saxon, emt accustomed to the aea, dread Xf. ' . "*^r*" '""U<?nce was 1" me ascenaank 

the land." And Carmen viii. : Their ministers were usually Gauls, Goths, or 

aiiin rt Aremoricns piratnm Paxonn trartnii Romans ; names which at that time were al- 

jsiM-niKit cui p».iie Mium Huicare Britannuin most synonymous. Intercourse with the bar- 

LiidiiN, et assuto slaucuin mare finders lembo. i. • "^ ■ ■ • i> i ■ i ■ <• • • 

(FA-en Annorlca looked for the SHXon pirate, whose sport U barians had infused into them sparks of theiT 

Is to pioiuh ilie RritUh M'a in his coracle, and to cleave the energetic spirit. ** King Gontran, says Greg- 

green M-:i in hu ^kiln-covered pinnHce.) ory of Tours, " honored with the patriciate Cel- 

^ Clovis h.ni»olf selected him iimbassadors ihMn amoni "^ \ii/«.^ ^V.i ii j 

thrRoiiiinM.- Aurelianin481,andPRtemusln.W7. (limjj. 8U8, a man tall of Staturc, Stout-shouldered, 

Tur. epi-i. c. 18. 25.) Rom^n niimes aiiuund in the court<« strong-armed, emphatic in Speech, happy in re- 

of tht.' Gcmmn kinff!*. Aridias is the constant coansellor of _i„ o«*l «,oll ^iin^l in tkn 1..«t . ko k<k»»nn.« m^ 

Gondebald. (tlree. Tur. I. 11. c. 3!2.)-Arcadlu8. an Arver- P'y» .^P^ ^^" ^^^^ *" J^C law ; he bccamc 80 

nian senator, inviten chiidebert I. into Auvenme, and is avaricious as frequently to despoil churchcs, 

anintermedmtcinthe^^niurderofnod^^^ &C.J Sigehert sent an Arvernian as his en* 

I. iil. c. 0. 18.) A<terioluH and 8erundiniis, "enrh wise * /? ^ ^- i j ^ i 

and j'kilUd in letters and rhetoric,'* had prcnt influence VOy tO Constantinople ; and we find amODg 

with Th«'tMlpb<'rt. (a. p. 547.— Ibid. c. 33.)— An ambn!«s»dor 

of Contr:inN Is nnnied Felix, ((Jreg. Tur. 1. vlil. c. IIJ,) his ^.. ^ ^,.^^ ._ .. „.. ^,^^„.,„ v^,. .... ^„ , _ 

r^frrrH.Lir» FImvIus (I. v. c. 4«:) and he sends a Cb.u.liiw ^^.^^S" '\" *AZ?v f TL.J^"Sriii!i*,a?^"i^ 

ti> NlHy Kl-mlf in 8t. Martin de Tours. (I. vil. c. 29.)- "Ai*''" u^V"ijffi T. .^kS" .rT^.,"^ w*^"'i!!J 

AnothorC'lMid.us in r*«aff//iH- to Chlldeterl II. ((Jreg. de S^^A^ji^i^' .;;:^ j^ 1'^^^ '" fJ^Y " ^.^^^ T~^ 

Mlr.c. K M;.rlml. I. iv.)-A domosUc of Brunehnult's b. Ej^'.^^^I^^X," ^» SC^II.^'^n''^ *i'^^^^^ 

named Kb.vUis. (Cn-p. Tur. I. ix. c. 19.) To hi* favorite 2if;"V,"L'^.!?^7 ..r™"*'\S*'"'Sj^^^ *ST?'*"'-1&" 

Prot,idi«. (^eethesecondnoteof next p«ie) succeed, "the 5»^^;^ u^^" if ; ^^Jic 'S;«IiV*' ^r^i^'^^^ ^^^ 

Romrin «M: udm., n well-lnfonned mnn anc( apreeable ron- Lia«r lJi«„ L .i^u "^ ^^1"***^^ Wiii>Ht. Where's Uw 

versatioui^l." (Fiedepir. c. 2P.) Ih.pobert hRS a Servatus ^^f";^""^;" ^'^A^^^n^'i?-^^'*^^^^ " '""" "r^^"*^^' ."1 

and a p.uri.us f.,r ambMssadors and an Abundantius and ?^n^J"^LJ^^l^^ !^\lZi ^ll^il^'l n'^'-' ^*" S"^?^ 

aVen.r.rduH for cenemls &r. (fiesta l)Hp.l«»rtl, passim. JSIh" arc used to break ihe.r word wilht 

tc.;— riulnubtodly nwire than one .Merovinfcian monarch * Jv___ fr.„_ i ,., ^, 

lost by lnt*Trnur»e with the con(|uered his hurburlan rude- x J'l i ,' r 4i 

ness, and de«in*d to le.im wiih his favorites I^Un elegance. + r' * „ ris.* V •„ . «« » #^ * v ^, 

Fonunatus wriUs to Chnribert- » ^'"^^.- T"'- >• »v. c. 24. Rex Cuntchmmnna Celna 



„. . , . ,. r .i . patriciaiiis honore donavit. vlrum proreruui statu, in ,„^ 

Horet in ebMiuio Lnirua lAtlna tuo, pun» validum, iNcerlo nibasiuni, in verliit tnmidum. Is 

QuhIih es m prripria docU> sermone loquela rcsponsis opportunum, juris leciione peritum ; rul taato 

Qui nos Romano vincla in eloqulo !— deinreps habendi cupldltaa exUlit, ut Mcpioa eccloski^ 

niia LaUn tongue flourishet in thy eloqneiice, O Thou, ret autSerens, Ice. 
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Mi domestics one Andarchios, who was " fa- 
■iliar with Viigil, the Theodosian code, and 
%ores."« 

Most of the good or eyi] of the rule of the 
Frank kings must henceforward be ascribed to 
Ike Rofiiaos. They are the revivers of the 
ijttem of taxation ;f and they not unfrequently 
ippear with distinction in war. Thus, while 
Ike king of Austrasia is defeated by the Avars 
tad maude their prisoner, the Roman Mummo- 
lii, general of the king of Burgundy, routs the 
Sixons and Lombards, and compels them both 
to purchase leave to retreat from Italy back to 
Germany, aod to pay for their provisions on the 
wav.f 

these Gallic ministers of the Frankish mon- 
inhs were often of very low birth. The his- 
tory of the serf Leudastes, who became count 
of Tours, will serve to illustrate the career of 
■any of them. ** Leudastes was born in the 
iiland of Rhe, in Poitou, of one Leocadius, 
vho had the care of the vineyards of the treas- 
ury. He was placed in the roval service, and 
la the queen^s kitchen ; but being blear-eyed 
iibis younger days, and the smoke disagreeing 
with his eyes, he was transferred from the spit 
10 the kneading-trough. Although he seemed 
to like confectioner^s work, he ran off and quit- 
ted the service. lie was brought back two or 
three times, but still running away, was con- 
demned to lose an ear. No credit being able 
to cover such a mark of infamy, he fled to 
queen Marcovef, whom king Charibcrt, smitten 
with love of her, had taken to his bed in the 
loom of her sister. Ho met with a gracious 
neeption, and was intrusted with the care of 
tin queen^s choicest horses. A prey to vanity 
lod pride, he obtained by intrigue the post of 
count of the stables, in which he cunductcd 
himself with utter contempt for everybody. 
Swollen with vanity, plunging into dissipation, 
grossly grasping, and the favorite of his mis- 



* Gref. Tur. I. Iv. c. 39, 47. 

t FrederarioA »peAk^ of the flscAl tyranny of one Pro- 
iMiia*. m-iyor of the palace to Theodorie in fi05, Hnd a fa- 
nrip of Brunehault'ft, and as "swclUne the treasury by 
liiPDiou« devices out of men's properties." C. S7. 

: Wk<'n the SHXon« rrtumed, they found their seats oc- 

capied : — " When Alhoin passed Into Itiiy. CMotMre and 

fliiebert Mettled Hue^n and other people in the territory lio 

bid qntifHi. On the return of his folio wi^rt, in HiKolicrt's 

iricn. thny were for driving these Intrudorn out of the 

CDiiiiir>' ; hut the latter otfvred them a third of the land, 

layuif. ' \\> m-iy live together without fighting.* KnRiged. 

keciia-«r tli^y hid fi>nui*rly pos^tessed the country, they 

vroatd noi listen to tilk of peace. The i^uevi otfon-d thcui 

half, and then tW(»-thirdM of the land ; and, on their refuMl, 

Mferr^ tli^m the whole of the land, and alt the flocks and 

hcnl4. provided they would forego the idoa of fighting. 

llkpy. nf v«-rtlu;le»*i, inMi^ted on battle ; and dividiil nuiong 

Ibrai'«!v4"« beforeliand the wives of the .Suevi. rhooitini; 

whooi eich likc^, as if the latter were alrp.-idy derad. But 

tile merry of God. which is ever consonant with justice, 

obliged them to think of other matters ; for in the b.tttlc, 

o«t of iw^nty-Aix thousand Saxons, twenty thou.^and were 

•UiB, and of the Saevi, out of six thousand four hundred, 

only eighty, and the rest won the day. The survivhig 

Baions. with curves on their heads, swore never to cut 

•llher heard or hair, until they had taken vengeance. Rut, 

MBging a uncond Ume, thev were still more comntetely 

Mealed. So the war ceased.'* Greg. Tur. 1. v. c. 15. See 

Oho Pksl Diae. De Geitis Langohardomm, ap. Mnnttori, L 



tress, he wormed himself into all her concerns. 
After her death, fattened with plunder, he con- 
trived by dint of presents to be continued in 
the same offices by king Charibert ; and, ai\er- 
wards, as a punishment of the accumulated sins 
of the people, he was made count of Tours. 
There, waxing with his dignity into more intol- 
erable pride, he showed himselfgrcedy of gain, 
haughty in quarrel, and stained with adultery ; 
and by his activity in fomenting disputes, and 
instituting calumnious charges, he amassed 
considerable treasure." This intriguing indi- 
vidual, with whom we are only acquainted 
through the pages of his personal enemy, 
Gregory of Tours, endeavored, says the histo- 
rian, to ruin him by charging him with having 
spoken ill of queen Fredegonda. But the peo- 
ple collected in large numbers ; and the king 
was contented with the bishop^s clearing him- 
self by oath, which he did, celebrating the 
n)ass on three altars. The assembled bishops 
even threatened to withhold the sacrament from 
the king.* Leudastes was slain some time 
after by Fredegonda^s own retainers. 

FREDEGONDA AND BRUNEHAULT. (a. D. 561-613.) 

The great and popular names of this period, 
and which have found a place in men^s memo- 
ries, are those of the queens and not of the 
kings — those of Fredegonda and of Brune- 
hault. The latter, the daughter of the king of 
the Spanish Goths, her mind imbued with Ro- 
man cultivation, and her person fraught with 
grace and winning charms, was carried, by her 
marriage with Sigcbcrt, into savage Austrasia — 
that Gallic Germany, which was the scene of 
one constant invasion. Fredef^onda, on the 
contrary, thoroujfhly barbaric in her genius, 
ruled her husband, the poor kini? of Neustria, 
a grammarian and theologian, who owed to her 
crimesf his appellation of the Nero of France. 
She first made him strangle his lawful wife, 
Galswintha, Brunchault's sister ; and then dis- 
patch his sons-in-law, and his brother-in-law, 
Sigebert. This fearful woman was surrounded 
by men devoted to her service, whom she fas- 
cinated by her murderous genius, and whose 
I faculties she disturbed by intoxicating bevcra- 
: ges.{ It was through them that s^lio reached 
her enemies. The ancient devotees of Aquita- 
nia and Germany, the followers of the assassins, 
who, on a signal from their chief, blindly rush- 
ed to kill or perish, were revived in the retain- 
ers of Fredegonda, who, beautiful, and homi- 
cidal, and possessed by pag:in &upersiitions,$ 

* O rex, quid nunc ad te, nisi ut nnnmnniona 

privoriN ? At ille : Non, inqnit, ego n'w\ nudiu nnrravL 
IJreg. Tur. 1. v. c. M. 

t Bo think Vnlnis nnd I). Ruinnrt. the editor of Gregory 
of Tours.— UxoriuH m-'igis quam crudelis. Srr. K. Fr. pns- 
fiitio, p. 11.5. 

X (>reg. Tur. 1. viii. r. 5S). Fredegonda give<« a potion to 
two priests to inntiff-ite them to the murder of Sigebert, 
(mediflcntiH poUone direxit, Ace.) 

$ A rich freedwoman, munificently attired, who was 
poMMsad by tha spirit of Python, seeks Fradegonda*s pRH 
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sppearb to us like a Scandinavian Valkyria. 
Sbe coiiiiien»jtt*<J the weakness of Neustria by 
audacity and crime : made a war of stratagems 
and a»sji&i!i< nations un her powerful rivals ; and, 
perhaps, sived the west of Gaul from a fresh 
inva^ttjii of barbarians.* 

Ti(f ri^rnians. indeed, had been called in bv 
BrLuehiuit's husband ,1 Sigebert. Chilperic 
coull r.nt make head against their bands ; which 
pushfTd itii us fur as raris, burning every vil- 
lage, and c'lrryingoflfthe men prisoners. Sige- 
bert hiinsolf could scarcely restrain these terri- 
ble allies, who would have left him nothing to 
reign over.^ But just as he had |)ent up Chil- 
peric m Tournai, and, in imagination king of 
Keujitna, had caused himself to be elevated on 
the shield, twoof Fredegonda's retainers spring- 
ing from out the crowd, stab him with poisoned 



lectiiifi. M. I. vii. r. 44.— Cl^adia* proniiwH Fredrqoiula 
•ndc:iintr>n Ui •^liy Klierulf, Cliil|trrir*s uiunicn'r, in the 
lM>ilici lit T< iir- : and "on hh riKid, as h the nne uf the 
barUirMn". h<^ U'r^n to take nu^nicps. and nl<M) questioned 
many h hi Un r iht.- Virtue of the ble«MH| Martin was luade 
pft'^fntiy imnif«*-l •-triin'>t tnitor*." c. 29. 

Pirnni'H' 1" ^ii!l very pre^'nlent Ht thi.t perioil. In a 
counril MI Mh!(-h Sfonntui, bi<hop of Rheiin<. and forty 
othT hi-hdp' wen- liferent, it wa« derrcod : " that all who 
pracii-e iiimiry and ifther pHgan custoinn, or who aasist at 
the ^'Upi'-r-i um-t ff i-^i* of the pfipin», lie at dnt irently ad- 
■mnjoh'd end warned to foTMike their ancient error*, hat if 
they n«-cl<'''i '^t to ilo, and Htill hold intf rcuur-c with idola- 
ter* ''ind or.crirircr^ tf> idoK ther he iiul)ieried to a penance 
pniprfi-oni-d to thfir f:iult.*' FVodoard. I. ii. c. 5.— In CreK- 
ory of T.'iir-. '1. viii.c. 15.) St. Wulfiisiic. n hennit of Treves, 
reinie^ hi'MT hf h-.d overthrriwn (in 585} the Diana of the 
placp. ft ml oth'^r i(l«d4. — The councih of I*itenin, in 402, 
and (it Arl' «. in 4.Vi. |imhibit the wor«hippinf[ of !<t«ine«, trees, 
and foii-.i-tin-<. In the canonn of the council of Nnntes, 
held in tliir ye-ir f%ji*. we find the followins : " Bi<(ho|i8 and 
tl^ir rlorL'y 'Mizht t^i exert thein^elvet to the utmost, to ex- 
tirpttfr Hnd burn the trees concern ted to demon •<, and 
whirh :in? W'>r<iiip[ied by the common people, and held in 
■nrh vi-ncr-iinn th-it they dnre not lop Iminch or pucker 
ftoin th'iii. I>t the utime^ likewiw which, lured by the 
dceit* of ih*' dMiii»n<, they worship in mined and woody 
plar«'«, u> whirli they vow vow< and lirinc otlerin;;^, lie 
thoroiisiity dn;: up :ind carried to *tpoti where they can 
■ever lie ti>un<l liy their womhippen. And be it fori>idden 
all ti off r r-iniltei or any other offi'rinc. except Ut the 
Chiircli. to the liiord their God." Himiund. t. lii. Conr. 
GalJir. ^<e«^ t\\n the twenty-<tecond cnnon of the council 
of Tour*, ill jf>7, Hml tlie Capitularies of Charlemagne, ann. 

♦ " R*nkfUi\^T Fredeffrinda," says Pt Oncn ti> his friend 
Eliroln. thi- tii'i'i-ndfr of \oUHtri» Hfiiinst .Auiinii^ia. At Ar^t 
Nea-tri-i w •« th«* ni-irr^ imiiortint of the two. After CMovis, 
and liefiif^ iho riinipleie annihilati«>n of the royal authority 
by the M-<yiir« of tin* Pit lure, four kin^^. ail Junes of Neut- 
tria,ciinrr>nir ited the entire Pninki«<h nionirchy in their own 
penuino : n tni'lv. (.loture I. (a.d. 558-561.) Clotaire II. filia- 
te.) IMbiiU ri k. 'fiSI-fiSH.) and CIovih II. ((i55, fi5».)— It 
wa« in Ni'ii'tiri.'i th «t CUM^ hnd fettled with the then pre- 
dnmin int trilf.— .\t'U->tria was the nunr. centnil, RoiUAn,and 
eccif xi-i-tir:!! : Au«tri«ia was constantly expoited to the 
varied lid'' of (H-ninnic emigmtion. Guizoi, Essais sur 
rili*!. d»' F'riii'-e. p. T3. 

t Gn^L'. Tiir. t. iv. c. ."iO. Pieebertui rex Kentes ill.is qnaf 
ultra Kh> ninii bilieniur. commovet . . . et contra fratrem 
ninm Chit|>i r.ruiii in.> dentinal. 

♦ "The vill iB»-4 riMind Paris." says Grejrory of Tours, 
**were Imrni !■• (he cniund. The (-neun* destroyed the 
hou'e^ w III -ill (liey rontrtined. and led off the inhabitants 
into r.i|i(i\iiy. .S::.fliert entreated them ki deoi»t, hut was 
Dnablf> to re-iriin ihe fury of the triiies who had come from 
the other Innk of the Rhine, lie, therefore, bore all 
patiently until hf couM return to his own country. 8omo 
•f the-^ pis'in« ri>M' up nrainHt him, repm-ichine nlm with 
havine shunned evpoHing hi:* person In U-itile. However, he 
nioantfd hit hor^?, and (ireHentlni! himself with the utmost 
iBlrepidit>'. Hppo:m«Ml them with mild words ; bat, ailcrwaids, 
tai • Bomber of iliea Honed.*' L. Iv. c 90. 



knives.* (a. d. 575.) The people rise on the 
instant and massacre his ministers — Goths.f 
At the heiglit of power, and at the very moment 
of victory, Brunehault becomes the captive of 
Chilperic and Fredegonda, who, however, spare 
her life;^ and Mcroveus, Chilperic*s sun, fall- 
ing desperately in love with her, through his 
agency she effected her escape. His passion 
blinded him so far as to marry her. He married 
his death ; for his father had him dispatched. 
Pra>textatu8, bishop of Rouen, a volatile and 
imprudent man, who had had the audacity to 
marry them, was at first protected by Chilpe- 
ric *s scruples : but sulyscquently Fredegonda 
contrived to have him dis|)ospd of. 

Brunehault withdrew into Australia, of which 
her infant son, Childebert IL, was nominal 
ruler. But the nobles of that kingdom had de« 
tennined to overbear the Gothic and Koman 
influence, and were even on the point of slaying 
the Roman Lupus, duke of Champagne, the 
only one of them still devoted to Brunehault. 
She threw herself into the midst of the armed 
battalions, and gave him time to escape.^ Feel- 
ing their 8u|)eriority over Rtmio-Burgundian 
Gaul, of which Gontran was king, the Austra^ 
sian nobles longed to sweep down on the south 
with their barbarian followers, and promised a 
share of their conquest to Chilperic. Several 
of the Burgundian chiefs united, and Chilperic 
joined them. But his troops were defeated by 
the valiant patrician Mummolus ; whose suc- 
cesses over the Saxons and Lombards had al- 
ready saved Gontran his kingdom. On the 
other hand, the freemen of Austrasia rose 
against the nobles, perhaps incited by Brune- 
hault, and accused them of betraying their 
young king. It would appear, indeed, that at 
this pericid the Austrasian and Burgundian 
chiefs had come to a mutual understanding to 
rid themselves of their Merovingian rulers. 

In Neustria, on the contrary, the royal power 
seems to gain strength. Loss warlike than 
> Austrasia, and poorer than Burgundy, Neustria 
I could only subsist by the conquered being al- 
lowed a place by the side of the conquerors. 
: Thus Chilperic employs Gallic militia against 
the Bretons ;|| which is the first instance, since 
' the fall of the empire, of the conquered being 
intrusted with arms. In spite of his natunu 
ferocity, Chilperic would appear to have at- 
I tempted the reconciliation of the two by directer 
I methods still. In a war with Gontran, hu slew 
I one of his own followers for not staying his 
men from plunder.^ He also built circuses at 



* Id. Ibid. c. 53. Duo pueri cum nxltris Ta)idi«, qpoi 
vul^^ scramasaxos vocant. infecUs veneno, nialeficati i FYe> 
decunde revlni, utmque ei latera feriunL 

T (ireg. Tnr. I. iv. c. 53 : ibl et 8ij;ila, qui qaondam ci 
; Gotthiik venerai, multum laceratus est. 

t Id. I. V. c. k. Chilperic went to Paris to seise Bnm^ 
. hault's treasure^, and banished her to Rouen, mad iMi 
, daughters to Meanz. 

<» III. 1. iv. c. I. 

I) Cms. Tnr. 1. v. c 37. 

V ld.l.vLc31. 



*jf I ""MTt.l.'iSSr" ROMAN SYSTEM OF TAXATION. ^^^^^Z?" »3 

SoU*ons an«l Paris,* and exhibited shows aftor I tion ; and, undoubtedly, the exfcrition with 
tfie/a^hiou of the Romans. He was himself a ' which the names of (.'lulperir and Kri'dcironda 
mn'/cser of verse in Latin,t especially of have eome to be rejjarded, arJM^b :is imirli from 
kjUEd and prayers. ]Ie endeavored, like the this cause as from ihe murders who^r horrible 
aaf<«:>»rs Zcno and Anastasius, to impose on details have been handed down to us by (irociory 
tbe bi5bo|:£i a Credo of his own drawin<; up, in of Tours. It was their own impressiDn, iinlced, 
wiLcls Gild was named without any reference | when their cbildren were carri«rd off by an epi- 
:• if«e d'.»linclion of the three persons. The j deinic disorder, that the curses (»f th«' pnor had 
firs: b:sh<»p to whom he showed it was sohorri- 1 drawn down upon them the wrath iff IffuviMi. 
led.ihit he would have torn it in pieces had he | ^' In those d.tys. kiiitrCbilperie fell lirtcvously 
iefc.n cbiser to the kin«rt— avery convincing , sick. When recovcrinir, his youiiL'j'^t . son, who 
fKH-f of his patient policy in regard to the ; had not as yet been re^enerateil by wati-r and 
Clii<;?h.^ ; the Holy Ci bust, fell sick in bis turn. Ik'ing 

Th'_»c rude attempts at reviving" the imperial i in extremity, be was ba[)t.izpd. Soon iifler he 
guv^rniuPDl brought in their train a renewal of jrrew bettrr; but bis eldest brotber, named 
the fi.***al tyranny which had destroyed the em- ' ( -biodobert, was seized with the same disorder. 
pinr. Chilperic ordered asurvey|| of the king- . His mother Fredegonda, seeinir bim in danjrer 
dcm: and exacted, says Gregory of Tours, an of death, was touched with remorse, and" said to 
imphora of wine for each half acre. His ex- the king — ' The Divine mercy has loni MillV'red 
iet;<.cs, which, perhaps, the terrible struggle , our crim<«s, has (ifton visited us with f«\»rs and 
Neustna haii to maintain against Austrasia and I other ills, and we have n<Jt rrjUMiird. We 
litt iiarbarians allied with her, rendered impera- ' have already lost sons. Tbe tears ofthr poor,* 
tite, wtrre, nevertheless, felt to be intolerably i the groans of widows, the sigbs of orpbans will 
oppressive at'tcr so long a remission from taxa- ' call down d(atb on these, loo, and wo shall 

have none for whom we may enjoy tin- bope 

• 1.1. l.v. r. iH: Apiul Siu-tHJonns atque ParWoH rimm of amassiuij treasure. We sball lieap up trea.s- 

■d"£-.nf I.ra'rcinuinei5|K>piiloH,«Mi:u^^^^^^^^ „ ur^s, and know not for whom. Our treasures 

f "dul hiH vt-r-**"-, ».'iv» <;n*cor\' of Tours, "v:«jl.iti< nil ' „ ■ i •• i • i 

*r hw^ .if inelre." L. v. r. 4.'i.-nowvvir, trM.liii.m ji<- | wdl remain Wltbout po.sse>sors— Iraiiirbt WJth 

oShen I.J him the tuUowing epibiph uiNin Si. (^rniiain d«.'s j vi(donre anil cur.scs. Are not our et Il.iiS eboked 

with wine ? Are not our granaries lul! of«*(Mn1 
Is not our treasury crowcb.-d with uo!.!. silver, 
precious stones, collars, and otber kuu^ly orna- 

V-- ct.i ,lar.« nihil mK:u,runl f.iUi sopulrri : "»' "^"^ ' ^^"^' ^^;*. ''''■ "«»^^' ^^'''V'^ "• '"•"^" ''' '••^^. « 

Vivit rniiii. n.-iiii miir:? qiK III nilit lp<a tiiiMt. ' tlcare.st to us. AOW, J'ome, it it be Voiir Will, 

^^•v:la..nlu..■ll..^lll*jll-'n^MK'-l|■"np^l; nnmqui ' j^.^ ^^^ biim these unjust rei:isters. " L«.-t that 
Firir.e vjiii tiMTil. sfiiiinrt -uiwrnsi iincat. . . i- i- i . it 

Bu-ii« o,K.iu II iii.r.i.iin iiiutiH chui virUi l.Hiiiiintur. ' content us \oT our revi'iiue, w lueb contented thy 

Rt'iiiiiiii<i »■! r.Tci?. |>ra'tlU:it ow die*. | father, king ( 'lotair(\' 

Nunr V.r;ip.»-Uilini-. r.pi.Mi'c.k.rarnolroph.TUiri. *' S-ivinir tliiis -ind be-itin.r linr hosoni with 

Jar«: iriaiiiphali nm>idfi an-j. iiiMiii." | »^.i\ng inns, .inn otaiing n» r nosom wiin 

.\piid .\iiiuiin. I. i'i. r. 10. ■ clenched liMs, tbe ipn'cn ilemaiuled tbe registers 

!!liiT"f of the (-hiinli. Mn-niUi oi" hU oniiKrv. ninu*' of which Marcus bad brouijbt of tbe cities which 
ih^eiiiltv.fahpr .«iid phy^iriun.^hpphcnl anil il«li:iht of his* ' i,,,i, ,,,_.,, I ,,, i.,,_ .,„,i .i, -,»,,.;„.. «i„.,„ ;,.,.» «i,« 
flock.-i;VniMin. bU-^ Viri v.ru^.^ lillh. frHinu^. :m.l M-ntl- i ':^ ''^^ V .' , throw in»J tben into the 

Dv:it<i. iV.it thf tiiinii wiih h\* iiioriil reiii:iin«. the. world , tire, turned to the king, and said — * \\ bat stops 
with ih- pndnrinjf Iion-.r of hi-, mind. Th.- ur-.v.- Inn ^ji^.p 1 j)^^ ^s tliou seest me d«. : tbat if we 
EUJie*) n>i v.rbfr\- ovor him. He niii>t livi\ whom dc.iUi. , i t • i i 

win* ha- »-.rni- him hrtic*-. fcnr*. Tho ju<i iinn ha< lose our dear ebiblren, we may at least escape 
fc«r.*n-.l ih^ iiion- rtir dnuh: for what was iin i-rsrtlun ' eternal T)uni>bnient.' Toucbed wifb re |Miilance, 
ni«\ »,o*v -l.tiHfK tt 2«m on hich. Tint diimk n ^t-nd lo I .i i • ,1,-,.... ;,„„ ,i„. f.^p .,i) ,|,„ r,'n\<\,>r< ni' 
V^h.*]*tH Ui^Hul Hnd moriu; nnd Ihi! hliml. cum to , "'^ *^'"i>' tUri w into tin. jire .ill Ilie n glMeis oi 

Irhii'd thi- d-v. pr><-Uiiiithrm. Th(> :iiK>>tol.riii.iii. triumph- the taxes, and, wben tliev Were burnt. S(Mlt 
iS^-j V ihr ie ** ' "'"' '"' '** '**■'" "' •••'"•i'""» "" •*' I orders in all diree.tions jirobibitiiiLr tbe drawing 
ViliiPTr ;ii!did h»in»r^ to thi- alphni^-t. nnd "j««'ni mnn "p of any more tor the future. AOer tins, the 
tev. I .♦>. ry p .rt of hi-' kincdom ordprina tlu-m toU- tiimht ' \oun:re>t of their little ones t'ell ixeeedinir weak 
Ihi' vnir.c and roriihiJindinir ttr«l all IkmiK* writli-n In tin* ' ' i P- i ri.i . • • • , . "^,. ,. 

win lo-.,.!.- -hould !»• l-^i-ntcd wilh pmiiir... and writuu | :^"<'. '>'**''• * *";•>' '"'r*' '"'" ^Vltb liieat U.. „1 (rom 
«r*r '-:t»n.'* lirf-j:. T«r. I. v. r. 4.'». ; tlieir lnuise of I^raine to l*aris, and buiiiil bill! 

; II <i 'hMrttm |K.lm>-it ndilnsi're. in fm-t.i dixrrrpirit. :„ <. !),.»,,«' i-lmrfli ( 'IiIihIhIhm' vvi^ l-.iil iiiinn 
Et..rr.-i:-.hh-.cmumi..r.».qim.vit. Id. Ihid. | "\ ! ^' *" " "* <.nurr ii. t.niouoDM. w a- i.. hi upon 

$ r^r-.. in i;r»'tfor\- of Ti.nrsi. I'l. vi. r, »«.; his forliraranrr a litter, and carru'd to SoissiUls. to M. .Ah (bird S 

Ir.w-rdii l>i-hop. who.ainoim ..ilwr in-nlfumoliMrv:ii:onv. (.|,urob. Tliev took liim ti» tbe tuinl) of the 
Irid n-ir.Tk«'d. th:«l in iMoshiz from Hontrm'^ kincdi'iii tiiiu . , , ' , n' ■ i- i i i 

Cliiii-r:.-'. h«- pi-s.-.! tn.m ht.-avcn into hHi. At ..Ui. r »ainl, and vowed an ollerinL' b'r biiii ; but, al- 

i.Tii*'. howovrr. w" find him romplainini! liitliTly of Ihe , ready exliausti'd and lacklHi; brealli. b«' "ave 
bi.h.jH. 'Pm- ':.mr wrir.r s.yH M. vi. r. 4»i.) " ri.- hild ih.- , .f i ^ • . i ,,,.,1,11,. .,.• .i,,. „;.,),, 'i'|,,.„ 
ChiK'h in tyionush liitrr-d. nnd was oiV'n art u.t..mc d lo "P "'^ g no. "si. in iiu. miuuK 01 in«. ii.^i'i. j u* y 



''Errl<r«lr «prrii1iim. patriii- visor, am monim, 
i'si \*iU'r. K-% nH-di<-ii<. |Ki«tor nmoniiK* tiri'trit, 
G<mmnu« viriuii*. tid»', rordf. orv iM-aiii*. 
0«me t(-n«-t tumiilum. ini-iitiH honors [xdum, 



«»y. I.'i' i,wr irfi^urv' h impii\i>ri'>hod. our ni«»!ir) tr.in"- 
frm-ii:iith« <*hiirrh: l»i.« Iii>|k arc ih<* only kinp«; our kiiij^ly j • Thi* viol«'nrr»i rxmi-'iMl in thii r«-iL'n ni.i\ In' iiili'rn'd 
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buried him in the basilica of the martyrs, St. 
Crispin and St. Crispinian. There was great 
lamentation among all the people; the men 
followed his funeral in mournintTf and the wo- 
men, clad in the same weeds which they wear 
at the hurial of their husbands. King Chilperic 
then gave large gills to the churches and to the 
poor.* . . . 

"After the synod of which I have spoken I 
had taken leave of the king, but, being unwilling 
to depart without bidding adieu to Salvius, and 
embracing him, I went in search of him, and 
found him in the court of the house of Braine. 
I told him that I was about retu?ning home, and, 
on our stepping aside to converse, he said to 
me — *■ Seest thou not what I see, above that 
roof ?'■=-* I see,' was my reply, * a small building 
which The king has had raised above it.' ' And 
nothing else V * Nothing,' I said. Then, sup- 
posing that he was speaking jestingly, I added 
— * If thou seest any thing more, tell me.' 
Heaving a deep sigh, he said, ' I see the sword 
of Divine wrath drawn and suspended over that 
house.' And truly the bishop's words were 
those of truth, for, twenty days afterward, as 
we have shown, the king lost his two sons."! 

Shortly afterwards Chilperic himself perished, 
(a. d. 584 ;) assassinated, according to some, 
by a lover of Fredegonda's ; according to 
others, by emissaries of Brunehault's, who so 
avenged both her husbands, Sigebert and Me- 
roveus. Chilperic's widow, his infant son, the 
Church, and all the enemies of Austrasia and 
the barbarians, then turned for succor to the 
king of liurguiidy, the good Gontran, who was, 
indeed, tlic best of the Merovingian monarchs, 
for not more tban two or three murders could 
be objected to him. Addicted to women and 
pleasure, he seemed softened by intercourse 
with the Romans of the south, and churchmen. 
To tlie latter, be showed extreme respect. 
" He was,'' sjiys Fredegarius, " like a priest 
among priests. "{ 

Gontran declared himself the protector of 
Fredogonda, and of her son Clotaire H. ;^ 
whom Fredegonda deposed on oath, and made 
twelve Frank warriors swear the same, to be 
truly Cbilperic's son. The good man seems to 
be cast the comic part in the terrible drama of 
Merovingian history. Fredegonda played with 
his simplicity . II The death of his three brothers 



• Grrg. Tur. I. v. c. 35. 
t Ibid. Ciip. ulL 

X i.u..u (.iiiii.tiH rex . . euro sarordntibns utique saccr- 
dotit H(i iii-Uir >e oclfndebiit. Fn^iU'^r. ap. ik-r. K. Fr. L 11. 

E.414. — A wdfinn curcA hrr xon of quHrtnn texrr hy making 
im drink w:iti r in which n fringe of GonUnn's cloak had 
been ftKikcd. (jrog. Tur. 1. ix. 
<^ I'HtrfH-inid suo lovrluit. On*^. Tiir. 1. vii. c. 7. 
11 Cn'K. Tur. I. vii. c. 7: "(>ontnin protected Fredegonda, 
and ot^>n <iKii«>ft hvr to liiH t-<l)ie, pronii.oing that he would 
be her fast friend. On one of these occasionfi, the queen 
rising up and t iking her leave, the king stayed her, \aet%- 
Ing her tn t:ikp more, when nhe Mid to him, ' Pray, give me 
leave, my lord, for, htXer the fii^hlon of women, I mutt 
withdraw in order to lie In.' He waa atuplfied at this 
ipeer.h ; for only four months before she bad broogbt a son 
Isto tbe world : however, be rafeied her to withdraw.** 



seems to have taken strong hold of his imagi- 
nation. He swore to pursue Chilperic *8 mar* 
dcrer to the ninth generation, ** in order to put 
a stop to the wicked custom of killing kingi/' 
He believed his own life to be in danger. ^ It 
happened that one day, after the deacon had 
proclaimed silence for the hearing of the maat, 
the king, turning to the people, said — * 1 praj 
you, all ye men and women here present, to be 
ever faithful to me, and not to slay me, as yon 
have latterly slain my brothers. 8o that I maj 
at least live for three years to rear my nephews 
whom I have adopted as my sons, tor fear it 
should happen — which, may the everlastiag 
God deign to avert, that after my death ye 
perish with these little ones, for there would 
no strong man of our family be left to defend 
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you 

All tlie ^ople addressed prayers to the Lordt 
that he would be pleased to preserve Gontran. 
In fact, he alone could protect Burgundy and 
Neustria against Austrasia, Gaul against Ger- 
many, the Church and civilization against the 
barbarians. The bishop of Tours declared 
loudly for Gontran. " We oent word," (it ia 
Gregory himself who is speaking,) '* to the 
bishop and citizens of Poitiers, that Gontran 
was now father of Sigebert's and Chilperio*s 
two sons, and that he was master of the whole 
kingdom, as waa his father Clotaire before 
him."t 

Poitiers, the rival of Tours, did not follow ita 
lead, but preferred recognising the king of Ana- 
trasia, as too far distant to be troublesome. The 
men of the south, the men of Aquitaine and 
Provence, thought that in the decay of the Me- 
rovingian family, represented by an old man 
and two children, they might elect a king who 
would be dependent upon them. They, there- 
fore, summoned from Constantinople one Gon- 
do v aid, who boasted to be descended from the 
Frank monarchs. The history of this attempt, 
which is given at length by (Gregory of Toura, 
makes us acquainted to the life with the noblea 
of the south of Gaul, the Mummoluses and 
Gontran-Bosons — individuals of equivocal and 
double origin and policy, half Roman, half bar^ 
burian — and their relations with the enemies of 
Burgundy and Neustria, with the Greeks of 
Byzantium, and the Germans of Austrasia. 

EPISODE OF OONDOVALD. (a. D. 584-5.) 

" Gondovald, who gave out that he was a sop 
of king Clotaire's, had arrived at Marseilles 
from Constantinople. His origin was, briefly, 
as follows. Born in Gaul, he had been care- 
fully brought up and educated ; and, according 
to the custom of the kings of the country, wore 
his curled locks hanging down his shoulden. 
He was presented to king Childebert by hii 
mother, who said — * This is thy nephew, kinf 
Clotaire's son ; as his father hates him, take 
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with thee, for he is thy flesh.' Having no 
, king Childebert took him, and kept him 
him. The news being told king Clotaire, 
l» sent to his brother, saying — * Send the 
foung man, that he may be with me.' His 
bicHher sent him at once ; and, when Clotaire 
Mw him, he ordered his long hair to be cut off, 
Myiog, *' He is no son of mine.' On Clotaire's 
iflAtb, king Charibert received him. But Sige- 
bert sent for him, and having had his hair 
eat ofT again, dismissed him to the city of Ag- 
rlppina, duw called Cologne. On his hair 
nowing, be escaped thence, and repaired to 
Narses, who then governed Italy. There he 
took a wife, begot sons, and left that country 
finr Constantinople. Long after this, he was 
mvited, so runs the tale, to Gaul ; and, landing 
tt Mai^illcs, was received by bishop Theo- 
dore, who gave him horses, and he repaired to 
iuke Mummolus. Mummolus, as we have 
nid, at that time had his residence at Avignon. 
But displeased hcreat, duke Gontran-Boson 
Mixed bishop Theodore, and had him carefully 
watched, accusing him of having introduced a 
ttran^er into Gaul, for the purpose of subject- 
ing the kingdom of the Franks to the emperor. 
Theodore is said to have produced a letter, 
ngned by the great of king ("hildcbert^s court, 
ttjing — " I have done nothing of myself, but 
iuy what was commanded by our masters and 
lords.' .... Gondovald sought refuge in an 
itUnd, and awaited the result. Duke Gontran- 
Boson divided Gondovald's treasures with one 
of king Gontran's dukes, and carried off, they 
ny, into Auvergne an immense quantity of 
g^d, silver, and other things." 

Before deciding for or against the pretender, 
the king of Austrasia required his uncle Gon- 
tnn to restore those towns which had belonged 
to Sigebert. ** King Childebert sent to king 
Gontran the Bishop ^gidius, Gontran-Boson, 
Sigewald, and many others. When they had 
oome, the bishop said, * We thank Almighty 
God, most pious king, that after many troubles 
: ke has restored thee the countries which be- 
long tu thy kingdom.' The king replied, * All 
i thanks be, indeed, to the King of kings, the 
Lord of lords, who, in his mercy, has deigned 
to bring these things to pass, for we owe none 
to thee, who, by thy treacherous counsels and 
perjuries, didst raise disturbances throughout 
Bij whole kingdom this past year, who hast 
lerer kept faith with any one, whose craft is 
everywhere notorious, and who everywhere 
tooductest thyself not as a bishop, but as the 
Coemy of our kingdom !' At these words, the 
' bishop, choking with rage, was silent. One of 
Uie deputies said, * Thy nephew Childebert begs 
thee to restore the cities which belonged to his 
hther ;' to whom (rontran replied, * 1 have al- 
leady told you that those towns are mine by 
treaty, and that therefore I will not give them 
Up.' Another deputy said, ' Thy nephew prays 
thee to deliver into his hands the sorceress 
Fredegonda, who has caused the death of many 



kings, in order that he may have vengeance 
upon her for the death of his father, his uncle, 
and his cousins !' The king answered, * I can- 
not put her in his power, for her son is a king : 
nor do I believe all you say against her.' Then 
Gontran-Boson drew near the king as if to re- 
mind him of something ; and, as there was a 
rumor that Gondovald had just been proclaimed 
king, Gontran, cutting him short, said, ^ FiUemy 
of our country and our throne, who hast before 
this gone to the East expressly to place on our 
throne a Skip-seOf* (so the king called Gondo- 
vald,) O thou, who art always perfidious and 
who never keepest faith !' Boson answered, 
* Thou, lord and king, art seated on the royal 
throne, and no one dares return thee a reply. 
I aver my innocence in this business. jJkf there 
be any equal of mine, who in secret tlunks me 
guilty of this crime, let him charge me with it 
in public. Then, most pious king, refer the 
whole to the judgment of God. Let him de- 
cide, when he shall see us in the lists.' As 
every one kept silence after he had spoken, 
the king said, * This business calls on all war- 
riors to chase from our frontiers a stranger 
whose father turned the mill, nay, to say truth, 
who was a wool-comber.' Now, though it may 
very well be that a man may follow both these 
trades at once, one of the deputies replied to 
this taunt of the king's — * Thou assortest, then, 
that this man had two fathers, a wool-comber 
and a miller. Cease, O king, such silly talk 
Never has one man been known to have two 
fathers, save in spiritual matters.' Many 
laughing at these words, another deputy said, 
' We take our leave, O king ; since thou wilt 
not restore thy nephew's cities, we know that 
the axe is whole which took off thy brothers' 
heads, and it will soon send thy brains skip- 
ping.' " Thus they withdrew with scandal. 
The king, fired with wrath at this in£<ult, or- 
dered dung, decayed vegetables, straw, rotten 
hay, and stinking mud out of the streets, to be 
flung upon them as they were going awny ; and 
the deputies went off, covered with filth, and 
loaded with insuhs and reproaches. 

Gontran's answer united the Austrasians, 
with the Aquitanians, in favor of (londovald 
The nobles of the south welcomed him ;t and 

* Un Bnilomer. 

t " Am Gondovald wkk ncnkinf; for help in every direc- 
tion, some one told him that a rertnin K.'*trrn monarch, 
havinx carried olT the thtimli of the holy ni irtyr. iSergias 
had it imbedded in Xiin richt arm; and thm, when he 
wanted to repulsie his enemies, he had only to rilse hii 
arm confidently, when, as W overborne by the iMiwer of the 
martyr, they instantly tool( to fW^Yil. (londovitld oaperly 
inquired whether there wi-ro any one in the ptare who had 
lieen judced worthy to rereivo any of tlie "Mint's n^iirs. 
Bishop Bertrand named a merchant, called Kiipbrun, whom 
he hated, becan^, coveting \\U wcaitli. he liad formerly 
caused him to submit to the ton^url■ in order to ('oni|N-l him 
to enter the church, but Fluphnm prmsed inti> aimther riiy, 
and returned when his hair had grown np 'in. S«i the hisliop 
said, 'There is a certain Syrian, named Kuphnm, wlio has 
made his house into a churoh, and pliced in it the relics of 
that saint throufth which many mimcicM h-tve Ikmmi worked ; 
for. when the city of Bordeaux was n prey to » violent con- 
flaitmtion, his house, thouiih surrounded with H.mies, was 
nnloiiched.* Hereupon Mummolus hastened to the Syrian's 
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with their aid, he m^e rapid head. He soon 
saw himdelf master of Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Perigueux, and of Angouleme : and received 
in the name of the king of Austrasia the aile- 
giance of the towns which hud been Sigebert's. 
The danger of the aged Burgundian monarch 
became imminent. He knew that Brunehault, 
Childebert, and the nobles of Austrasia, favored 
Gondovald ; that Frcdegenda herself had been 
tempted to treat with him ; that the bishop of 
Reims was secretly, and all the southern bishops 
openly for him. This defection of the Roman 
ecclesiabtical party, of whom he had thought 
himself certain, compelled Gontran to court the 
Austrasians. He adopted his nephew Childe- 
bert, named him his heir, complied with his de- 
mands^nd promised Brunehault that he would 
leave Wr five of the principal cities of Aqui- 
taine, with which her sister had been dowried, 
as anciently belonging to the Goths. 

Gondovald^s party was discouraged by the 
reconciliation of the kings of Burgundy and 
Austrasia ; and the Aquitanians were as quick 
to desert as they had been to welcome him. He 
was constrained to shut himself up in the town 
of Comminges, with those nobles who had most 
compromised themselves, but who waited their 
opportunity to give him up, and make their 
peace at his expense. One of them, indeed, did 
not delay so long ; but fled, taking Gondovald*s 
treasures along with him. 

** Many ascended the hill and often accosted 
Gondovald, heaping reproaches upon him and 
saying, — *Art thou the painter who, in king 
Clotaire*8 time, daubed the walls and ceilings 
of the oratories ? Art thou he whom the Gauls 
used to call Skip-sea ? Art thou he, who, for 
thy pretensions, hast so oAen had thy locks 
shorn and been banished by the kings of the 
Franks ? Tell us at least, roost miserable man, 
who brought thee hither, who inspired thee with 
such height of audacity as to approach the fron- 
tiers of our lords and kings ? If any one sum- 
moned thee, name him aloud. See, death stares 
thee in the face, and the ditch thou hast craved, 
and into which thou wilt have cast thyself, 

hoanc with Bishop Bertmnd, forced his way into it, and 
orderrd the holy reiics to be produced. Kuphron refused ; 
but. thinlcinK that a nnare was niuliciowly laid for him, he 
said, ' I^nve nn old ninn alone, and intuit not a saint : take 
these hundred pieces of gold, and depart.' Mumroolus per- 
sisting, Kuphron offered him two hundred; hut even this 
sum rould not tempt him to retire without seeing the relics. 
Then Munnnolus ordered a ladder to lie placed against the 
wall, (the relics were conceitied in a shrine at the top of 
the wall, over nguinst the altar,) and ordered the deacon to 
mount it, Who, doinc so, was i^elzed with such a fit of 
trembling, when he l'.iid hands on the shrine, that it was 
thought he would not descend alive. However, he brought 
It down ; ami Mumniolus, on opening it, finding tlie bone of 
the saint'.H finger, did not fear attempting to cut it. Placing 
one knife upon the relic, he t>truck this with another; and, 
after having broken it with much ado and many blows, the 
bone, which had been cut in three, disappeared. The thing 
was not agroraiile to the martyr, as the event showed." — 
These Romans of the south held holy men and things in 
much less res-pt^t than their northern brothers. A little 
farther on, we read that on a bishopN insulting the pre- 
tender at tnhle, dukes Mummolns and Didier fell upon the 
priest and beat him. Greg. Tur. 1. vU. ap. Scr. R. Fr. t U. 



yawns for thee. Count us thy satellites ; nami 
those who invited thee.' Gondovald, heario| 
these words, drew nigh and said from the to] 
of the gate — ' That my father Clotaire hate< 
me, is what all know ; that my head was short 
by him and by my brother is also known. I 
was on this account that I withdrew into Italy 
and betook myself to the prefect Narses. Then 
I married, and begot two sons. My wife dying 
I took my children with me and went to Con 
stantinople ; w^here I lived, most kindly en 
treated by the emperors. Some years ago, oi 
Gontran-Boson^s coming to Constantinople, '. 
anxiously inquired of him how my brothen 
prospered, and learned that our family was mucl 
lessened, and that there only remained Childe 
bert, my brother's son, and Gontran, my brother 
that king Chilperic*s sons were dead as well ta 
he, that he had left only an infant, that m] 
brother Gontran had no child, and that m] 
nephew Childebert was not distinguished bi 
courage. Then, afler Gontran- Boson hai 
clearly set forth all these things to me, he in 
vited me, saying — " Come^for all the nobles of 
ChUdeberVs kingdotn invite thee, and none irii 
dare to wag his tongtie against thee, for we al 
know thee to be Clotaire^ s son, and there is non 
left in Gaul to govern the kingdom except thai 
comey I made large presents to Gontran 
Boson ; and received his oath in twelve hoi; 
spots, to the end that I might come safely hithei 
I came to Marseilles, was most kindly receive* 
by the bishop, who had had letters from th 
chief nobles of my nephew's kingdom, and pro 
ceeded to Avignon, to the patrician Mummolua 
But Gontran-Boson, forswearing himself, de 
prived me of my treasures, and kept me in hi 
power. Acknowledge me, then, to be king, n 
less than my brother Gontran. NevertheleM 
if you are possessed with such lively hatrec 
lead me, at least, to your king, and if he recog 
nise me for his brother, let him do by me as h 
may think fit. Should you deny me this, suifie 
me to return whence I came. I will go witti 
out injury to any one. That you may kno^ 
what I say is true, question Radegonda at Poi 
tiers, and Ingiltrude at Tours, who will confirf 
to you the truth of my words.' As he spofc 
thus, his speech was received of many wit 

insults and reproaches 

'•*' Mummolus, bishop Sagittarius, and Wadd 
went unto Gondovald, and said to him — * Tho 
knowest the oaths by which we are bound t 
thee. Listen, now, to wholesome counsel. B< 
take thee from this city, and present thyself be 
fore thy brother as thou hast often asked to dc 
We have already spoken with these men, ai* 
they say that the king wishes not to lose tb; 
support, for there are but few remaining of yoU 
race.' But Gondovald, perceiving their deceil 
says to them, all bathed with tears — * Your iti 
vitation brought me to Gaul. Of my treasure^ 
which comprised immense sums of gold ftO* 
silver, and different objects, one-half is in ArJ^ 
non; Gontrau-Boson has robbed me of Uf 
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«llier. As for myself, reposing, next to God, 
afl my hopes in you, I have confided in your 
•omisels, and haye always wished to govern 
tkcoQgh yoo. Now, if you are deceiving me, 
aaswer it to God, in whose hands I leave my 
cause.' To this Mommolus gave answer, * We 
mlj tell you the truth, and here are brave war- 
nors waiting at the gate. Take off, now, my 
|dden baldric which thou hast on, that thou 
nayest not seem to proceed in too great state, 
aod take thy sword, and give me back mine/ 
Goadovald said, * All I gather from thy words, 
ii that thou art stripping me of what I received 
mi wore in token of friendship for thee.* But 
Mommolus solemnly swore that no harm should 
W&Il him. When he had passed through the 
gite, G<»adovald was received by Olio, count 
if Bourges, and by Boson. Mummolus with- 
drew with his followers into the town, and bar- 
nd the gate with every precaution. Seeing 
Umaelf abandoned to his enemies, Gondovald 
taiaed his hands and eyes to heaven, and said 
— ^ Eternal Judge, and true avenger of the in- 
■ocent, God, from whom proceedeth all justice, 
vhom ftlsebood offends, in whom is neither 
craft nor any guile, to thee I resign myself, be- 
leeching thee quickly to avenge me on those 
vho have betrayed ao innocent man into the 
lands of his enemies.' Thus saying, he made 
thetign of the cross, and rode off with those 
whose names are mentioned above. When 
they were at a distance from the gate, as the 
niley under the town slopes rapidly, a push 
from Olio unseated him, when the latter cried 
Mt, ' There's your 8kip-se<h who calls himself 
|he brother and the son of a king !' Hurling 
kit javelin, he sought to transfix him, but his 
cuirass warded tiie blow. Gondovald getting 
ap and endeavoring to make for the hill-side. 
Boson dashed in Im head with a stone, and he 
iMiantly fell, and died. The whole of them 
Aen hastened up, and piercing him with their 
haees, bound his feet vrith a cord, and dragged 
loBi all round the camp : when, plucking off his 
kir and beard, they left him unburied on the 
tffA where he had been slaim" 

Gontran, reassured by Gendovald's death. 
Hold have made the bishops dearly pay for 
die countenance they had afforded him, had he 
nt been himself prevented by death. 

This event, laying Burgundy open to the king 
tf Anstrasia, seemed a» a necessary conse- 
Mice to give him possession of Neustria. 
nevertheless, it reftised submission ; and the 
Aastrasians invading it were astonished at the 
i|ht of a moving forest advancing against them 
(it was the Neustrian army under the cover of 
bitths*) and fled. This was the last success 
tf rredegonda and of her lover, Landeric, who 
iiaaid to have been Chilperie's substitute. She 

i * §0 tai BbmkMfmn-'^ I looked towards Binam, and 

[IHB, aielhoaght, the wood began to move.** Maebeth, 

fStTi— The Kent men vied the eaine itfatafem wbOD 

afidBrt WlUiaa tte OoiMiwfor, •tim tte tarttle 
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died shortly after. Childebert had died before 
her. The whole of Gaul thus devolved upon 
three children ; — Childebert's two sons, named 
Theodebert II. and Theoderic II., and Chilpe- 
ric^s son, Clotaire II. The latter was over- 
borne by the other twa He found himself con- 
strained to cede to the Burgundians his posses- 
sions between the Seine and Loire, and to the 
Austrasians the countries between the Seine, 
Oise, and Austrasia. But it was not long be- 
fore he derived from the dissensions of the con- 
querors more than he had lost. 

The aged Bronehault conceived the plan of 
reign inff herself, by plunging her grandson, 
Theodebert, into a vortex of dissipation ; and 
her plan succeeded only too well. The weak 
prince was soon governed by a youn|||female 
slave, who managed to have Brunehaul^anish- 
ed. Taking refuge with Theoderic in Burgun- 
dy, in a country where Roman influence was in 
the ascendant, she enjoyed still greater power. 
She made and unmade the mayors of the palace, 
compassed the death of Bertoald, who had re- 
ceived her with kindness, installed her lover 
Protadius* in his place, and when this favorite 
was torn in pieces by the people, had still credit 
enough to raise one, Claudius, to power. Her 
rule was at first inglorious. The Austrasians, 
and their allies, the Germans, wrested from the 
kingdom of Burgundy the Sundgau, the Tur- 
gau, Alsace, and Champagne, and laid waste 
the whole country between Geneva and Neuf- 
chatel. The people of the south seem to have 
been drawn together and united by the terror of 
these invasions. 

THBODBBIC'S UTVASION OF AUSTRASIA. (a. D. 612.) 

** In the seventeenth year of his reign, in the 
month of March," says Fredegarius, "king 
Theoderic collected an army at Langres, from 
all the provinces of his kin^om, and marching 
through Andelot on the city of Toul, he took 
the castle of Nez. Theodebert, with his 
Austrasians,%ncountered him in the plain of 
Toul, and was defeated. The Franks lost 
many brave men in the battle. Theodebert 
fled through the territory of Metz, crossed the 
Vosges, and did not stop till he reached Cologne, 
closely pursued by Theoderic and his army. 
Leonisius, bishop of Mentz, a holy and apostolic 
man, loving Theoderic's valor, and hating 
Theodebert 's folly, came out to'meet Theoderic, 
and said — ^ Finish what thou hast begun, for 
your advantage requires you to find out and 
pursue the cause of evil. There is a country 
fable that the wolf having one day stationed 
himself on a hill, as his sons were about to 
begin their prowl, called out to them — Far as 
you can see, and in every direction, you have 
no friends, save your own kind. Finish, then, 
whatyou have begun.' 

"llieoderic, having traversed the foiest^of 
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Ardennes, encamped at Tolbiac ; whither Theo- 
debert hastened with such Saxons, Thuringians, 
and other dwellers beyond the Rhine as he had 
been able to collect, to give him battle. They 
say, that so bloody a battle was never before 
fought either by the Franks, or any other peo- 
ple Here Theoderic was again con- 
queror, for God was with him ; and Theode- 
bert^s army was mowed down with the sword 
from Tolbiac to Cologne ; the ground being, in 
some spots, literally covered with the slain. 
Theoderic reached Cologne the same day, 
where he found Theodel^rt^s treasures. He 
sent on his chamberlain, Berthaire, in pursuit 
of Theodebert, who fled beyond the Rhine, ac- 
companied by a few retainers ; but was over- 
taken^nd brought before Theoderic, stripped 
of his TOyal robes. Theoderic gave his spoils, 
his horse, and all his royal equipage, to Ber- 
thaire ; and sent Theodebert, losuled with chains, 
to Ch^ons." It is related in the Chronicle of 
iSt. Benignus, that his grandmother Brunehault 
at first had him ordained priest, but shortly af- 
terwards caused him to be made away with. 
^ By Theoderic's orders, one of his soldiers, 
lifting up Theodebert's infant son by his foot, 
beat his brains out against a stone.'^* 

The union of Austrasia and Burgundy under 
Theoderic, or rather under Brunehault, seemed 
to threaten Neustria with certain ruin; nor 
would this posture of affairs have been altered 
even by the death of Theoderic and the acces- 
sion of his three infant sons, had Clotaire^s en- 
emies been united. But Austrasia was ashamed 
and irritated by her recent defeat ; and, even in 
Burgundy, Brunehault was no longer supported 
by the Roman and ecclesiastical party — to be 
sure of which it was necessary to have the 
whole of the ecclesiastics at one's side, to gain 
them over at any price, and to divide all power 
with them. The assassination of St. Didier, 
bishop of Vienne, who had endeavored to wean 
Theoderic from the mistresses with whom his 
grandmother surrounded him, and restore his 
wife to his arms, had alienated thd%ntire church 
from Brunehault. With equal freedom, the 
Irish saint, St. Columbanus, the restorer of 
monastic life — the bold missionary who reform- 
ed kings as well as people, refused his blessing 
to Theoderic^s sons : ** They are," he said, *^ the 
offspring of incontinence and crime.*' Driven 
from Luxeuil and Austrasia, he took refuge 
with Clotaire II. ; and his sacred presence 
seemed to stamp the cause of Neustria as legi- 
timate. 

Brunehault was utterly deserted. The Au- 
•trasian nobles hated her as one of the Goths, 
the Romans, (the two words were almost syno- 
nymous ;) and the priests and people regarded 
her with horror, as the persecutor of the saints.f 

* Fredefcarii Schol. c. 38, ap. Scr. R. F)r. pp. 438, 4S9. 

t Moaach. S. Gall. L U. ap. Scr. R. Fr. t v. p. 133: Cam 
a ragno Romanoram . . . Fraod vet GalU dewelaaent . . . 
Ipalque rages Gallonim vel Francomm propter Interfectlo- 
a Deatderil VlMinsfcli eptieogi, t wpulikwMm 



Though till this period hostile to German in- 
fluence, she was obliged to have recourse to 
the assistance of Germans, of barbarians, in 
order to make head against Clotaire. Amolph, 
bishop of Metz, and his brother Pepin (Pipin) 
went over to him before the engagement : the 
rest allowed themselves to be beaten, and Clo- 
taire made a pretence of pursuing them. They 
had been gained over beforehand ; and Warna- 
chaire, mayor of the palace, had stipulated for 
the enjoyment of that office during his lifetime. 
The aged Brunehault, the daughter, sister, 
mother, and grandmother of so many kings, 
was treated with atrocious barbarity. She was 
fastened by the hair, a foot, and an arm to the 
tail of a wild horse, which dragged her to pieces. 
In addition to her own crimes, she was reproach- 
ed with those of Fredegonda, and was upbraid- 
ed with being the murderess of ten kings ; but 
her greatest crime in the eyes of barbarians un- 
doubtedly was the having restored, under any 
shape, the administrative government of the 
empire. Fiscal laws, the forms of justice, and 
the supremacy of end over strength, were in- 
surmountable objections in the minds of the 
people to the idea of the ancient empire, which 
the Gothic kings had endeavored to restore. 
Brunehault, their daughter, had followed in 
their steps. She founded numerous churches 
and monasteries — ^the monasteries at tha^ime 
were also schools. She favored the missions 
sent by the pope for the conversion of the Bri- 
tish Anglo-Saxons. This use of the money 
which she had wrung from her subjects by so 
many odious means, was not without glory and 
grandeur. So profound was the impression left 
by her long reign, that that left by the empire 
seems to have been weakened in the north of 
Gaul ; and the people ascribed to the famous queen 
of Austrasia a multiplicity of Roman monuments. 
Remains of Roman ways, still met with in Bel- 
gium and the north of t ranee, are called Brune- 
hault^s causeways ; and near Bourges was 
shown Brunehault's castle, at Etampes her 
tower, near Tournay Brunehault^s stone, and 
Brunehault*s fort pear Cahors. 

Under Fredegonda, Neustria had resisted ; 
under her son, she conquered — a nominal con- 
quest I grant, since she only owed it to the hate 
of the Austrasians for Brunehault, and won bj 
weakness, since it was the conquest of the old- 
er races, of the Gallo-Romans, and of tht 
priests. The very year af\er Clotaire's victory, 
(a. d. 614,) the bishops were summoned to the 
assembly of the Lends, and they collected from 
the whole of Gaul to the number of seventy- 
nine. 'Twas the enthronizing of the Church. 
The two aristocracies, the lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal, drew up a perpetual constitution. Several 
articles of singular liberality indicate the eccle- 
siastical hand. The judges are forbid to con- 
demn a free man, or even a slave, without i 

tlMtoornm advenarom, CoinmbMii vUtUeet et GaUl, rafet 
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hearing. The disturber of the pablic is to be 
paoished with death. The Leuds are to be re- 
possessed of the estates, of which they had 
been deprived ia the civil wars. The election 
of bishops is secured to the people. Priests 
are to be judged by the bishops alone. The 
taxes imposed by Chilperic and his brothers are 
abolished,* (a regulation by which the bishops, 
who had become large proprietors, would profit 
more than any one.) Thus begins with Clo- 
taire 11., that dominion of the Church, which 
will be consolidated under the Merovingians, 
and will suffer no interruption except from the 
tyranny of Charles Martel. 

We kaow little of Clotaire II., more of Da- 
S^obert. Wise, just, and a lover of justice, Da^ 
gobert begins his reign by making the tour of 
bis dominions, according to the custom of the 
liarbarian monarchs. Raised to the throne of 
Attstrasia in the lifetime of his father, he did 
■ot long retain his Austrasian ministers. He 
Boon laid on the shelf the two leading men of 
the country, Amolph, archbishop of Metz, and 
Us brother, Pepin, who succeeded him, and 
sammoned the Neustrian, Ega. Surrounded 
by Roman ministers, by the goldsmith, St. Eloi, 
ind the referendary St. Ouen, he busies him- 
self with founding convents, and designing or- 
naments for churches.f For the first time, his 
scribes commit the laws of the barbarians to 
writing — ^laws written when they are beginning 
to be obsolete. The Solomon of the Franks, 
hke his prototype of the Jews, peoples his pal- 
aces with lovely women,^ and is divided be- 
tween his concubines and his priests. 

This pacific prince is the natural friend of 
the Greeks ; and as the ally of the emperor 
Heraelius, interposes in the affairs of the Ix)m- 
birds and Visigoths. Amidst the precocious 
uld age of all the barbarian nations, the decay 
of the Franks is still surrounded with a shadow 
of glory. 

Nevertheless, the weakness concealed under 
this outside show, is easily perceptible. Even 
while Clotaire lived, Austrasia had resumed the 
provinces of which she had been stripped, would 
have a king of her own, and Dagobert, who 
came to the throne at fifteen years of age, was 
in fact only an instrument in the hands of Pe- 
nin and Aroolpfa. On his becoming king of 
Neustria, Austrasia still demands a separate 
government, and has for king, his son, the 
young Sigebert. Clotaire U* allows the Lom- 
bards to redeem their tribute by paying down a 
sum of money. ^ The Saxons, defeated, it is 
said, by the Frauiks,!! yet forget to pay Dago- 

* Gapital. Balvx, t L p. 31, et ap. Bar. R. Fr. iv. 118. 
t G«Btft Dafol». 1. 17, tqq. 

t Fredeftf. c 60: Laxorte wagn. modam deditaa, trat 
hftbebat, ad idstar SalomonU, raglnas, maxime et pliirimas 
eoBcnUaas. .... Nomtna eoncnblnaniin, e^ quod plnim 
fninrnt. iBcnvit haie chronlea Inaeri. 

^ Frademr. c 45. Cbrooic Molialac. cnnobli, a(>. Scr. 
R. Fr. iL ^. 

Gesta Dafol». c 1. ap. Scr. R. Ft. ii.588: "Clotaire Uien 

ibat memorable proef of hto power to posterity, that 

nnUsd tfiilHt BfaB, be csMtfioa thsm 
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bert the five hundred cows which they had paid 
annually up to this time. The Vends, deliver- 
ed from the Avars by the Frank Samo, a mer- 
chant warrior whom they adopted as their 
chief,* throw off Dagobert^s yoke, and defeat 
the Franks, Bavarians, and Lombards, who had 
combined against them. The fugitive Avars 
themselves settle forcibly in Bavaria, and Da- 
gobert frees himself from them only by base 
treachery .f The submission of the Bretons and 
Gascons, indeed, seems to have been voluntary, 
and to have been produced more through their 
respect for the priests than the dread of arms. 
Their duke, St.. Judicael, declines an invita- 
tion to the king^s table in favor of one from St. 
Ouen.t 

The priest, in fact, was now kio^ The 
Church had silently made her way in the midst 
of the tumult of barbaric invasions, which had 
threatened universal destruction ; and strong, 
patient, and industrious, she had so grasped the 
whole of the new body politic as thoroughly to 
interfuse herself witii it. Early abandoning 
speculation for action, she had rejected the bold 
theories of Pelagian ism, and adjourned the great 
question of human liberty. The savage conquer- 
ors of the empire required to have not liberty but 
submission preached to them, to induce them 
to bow their necks to the yoke of civilization 
and the Church. 

The Church, coming in the place of the mu- 
nicipal government, letl the city at the approach 
of the barbarians, and issued forth as arbiter 
betwixt them and the conquered. Once beyond 
the walls, she took up her abode in the coun- 
try. Daughter of the city, she yet perceived 
that the city was net all in all. She created 
rural bishops,^ extended her saving protection 
to all, and shielded even those she did not com- 
mand with the protecting sign of the tonsure. 
She became one immense asylum ; an asylum 
for the conquered, fur the Romans, for the serfs 
of the Romans. The latter rushed by crowds 
into the church, which more than once was 
obliged to close her doors upon them — there 
wodd have been none led to till the land. No 



tn th&t extent that he destroyed all the males who were 
taller than the sword wliich be then happened to wear.'* 

* Fredegnr. c. 48: "A certain man, named Samo, a Frank 
by btrth, from Senn, who had associated many merchants 
with him, went to trade among the Sclav!, by name Vends. 
The SclHvi had entered upon a war with the Avars, Chnai 
by name. The Chonl came to winter yearly among the 
Sclaves, and used to lie with the wives and daughters of 
the Sclave*. . . . The Vends recognising Sajno*s servioM, 
choose biro for king; and he took twelve wives from among 
the Vends." 

t Fredegar. c. 7S : " When they were scattered for the 
winter throoghoat the houses of the Bavarians, Dagobevt, 
by the advice of the Franks, orders the latter to rise up 
each man in the night-Ume, on an appointed night, and to 
slay his guests with their wives and children ; and Uiis was 
forthwith done." 

t Fredegar. e. 78. 

% To9 xc'poe MffKowoi.—ln the Capitularies of Chaile- 
mague they are called " Episcopi vlllani."— Hincmar. opose. 
33, c 16, calls them '* Vlcani."— The canons of the AraMaa 
Nlcene Synod say, " The Choroptoeopas holds the plaee of 
bishop over villages, monasteiies, and the pfiests of vU* 
lagM/*— flae Ducaage, t. IL 
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less was she an asylam for the conqoerors; 
who sought a retreat in her bosom from the dis- 
orders of barbarian life, and from their own 
passions and violences, from which they soiSer- 
ed equally with the conquered. Thus serfs 
rose to the priesthood, the sons of kings and 
dukes sank to be bishops, and great and little 
met in Jesus Christ. At the same time the 
land was diverted from profane uses by the vast 
endowments which were showered on the men 
of peace, on the poor, on the slave. What 
they had taken, that the barbarians gave. 
They found that they had conquered for the 
Church. 

So was a right destiny fulfilled. Both as an 
asylam and a school, the Church needed wealth. 
In order to be listened to by the nobles, it was 
essential that the bishops should address them 
as their equals. In order to raise the barba- 
rians to her own level, the Church had to be- 
come herself material and barbarous : to win 
over these men of flesh she had to become 
fleshly. As the prophet who stretched himself 
out upon the child in order to bring it to life 
again, the Church made herself little in order to 
incubate this new world. 

The bishops of the south are too civilized, 
rhetorical, and ratiocinative,* to have much ef- 
ftet on the men of the first race. The ancient 
metropolitan sees of Aries, Vienne, and even of 
Lyons and Bourges, lose their influence. The 
real bishops and true patriarchs of France are 
those of Reims and Tours. St. Martin of 
Tours is the oracle of the barbarians, and what 
Delphi was to Greece — umbilicus terrarum, 

St. Martin is guarantee to all treaties. He 
is momentarily consulted by the kings on their 
business, and even their crimes. When Chil- 
peric pursues his hapless son, Meroveus, he 
places a paper on the tomb of the saint, inquir- 
ing of him whether he would be allowed to drag 
him from the asylum of the basilica. The pa- 
^r, says Gregory of Tours, remained blank. 
For the most part, these claimants of the shel- 
ter of the Church were as fierce and violent as 
their pursuers, and often proved very embar- 
rassing to the bishop, becoming the tyrants of 
the asylum which protected them. It is worth 
while to turn to the pages of the eood bishop 
of Tours for the history of that Eberulf who 
seeks to kill Gregory himself, and who strikes 
the priests when they are slow in bringing him 
wine. The servants of this ruffian, who had 
■ought refuge in the basilica along with him, 
■eandalize the whole of the clergy by prying 
too curiously into the sacred paintings which 
adorned its walls.f 

* Clotalre wmt alMmt to lewwd Bt Danmoliis for hU fte- 
onmit wrvioM in conMalinf hit iplat during Chlldebert*i 
nibtinie, by mlilnf him to the lae of AvigiMB, when the 
■tint pnys him— '^Not to Mnd a ilmiilo mnn liko hlmiolf to 
to baited by Mphlitkal wnaton and phUoMpiile jodm.'* 
(ki which Clotalve made him bishop of Maat. Greg. Tw. 
1. vi. e. 0. 

t Greg. Tv. vtl. U, tqq. 



Tours, Reims, and all their dependencies, 
are tax-free.* Reims owns estates in the fur- 
thest parts of the land, in Austrasia and in 
Aquitaine. Every crime committed by a bar- 
barian king brings a new donative to the Church 
— and who could blame such gifts ? There is 
no one who does not desire to be given to the 
Church — ^it is to be as if enfranchised. The 
bishops have no scruple to invite, and to in- 
crease by pious frauds the grants of the kings. 
The testimony of all the inhabitants of the 
country is at their service if required. At 
need, all will swear that such or such an estate 
or village was formerly granted by Clovis or by 
the good Gontran, to the adjoining monastery 
or bishopric, which has only been despoiled of 
it by impious violence. Thus, the understand- 
ing between the priests and the people must 
daily strip the barbarian of some of his spoils, 
and turn his credulity, devotion, or remorse, to 
account. Under Dagobert, grants of the kind 
are referred to Clovis ; under Pepin the Short, 
to Dagobert. The latter gives at one swoop 
twenty-seven burghs to the abbey of St. Denis-f 
His son, says the worthy Sigebert of Glem- 
bours, founded twelve monasteries, and gave 
St. Remaclius, bishop of Tongres, a square 
twelve leagues long and tweWe broad, out of 
the forest of Ardennes.^ 

FAMOUS GRANT OF CLOVIS. 

The most curious of these grants is that of 
Clovis to St. Remigius, reprc^uced, or, most 
probably, fiaibricated in Dagobert^s reign : — 

'* Clovis had taken up his residence at Sois- 
sons. This prince had great pleasure in the 
company and converse of St. Remigius ; but as 
the holy man had no other resting-place near 
the citv than a small property formerly given 
to St. Nicasius, the king offered to grant him 
all the ground which he could encircle, while 
he himself was taking his nooning ; complying 
in this with the prater of the queen and the 
petition of the inhabitants, who complained of 
being overburdened with exactions and contri- 
butions, and who therefore preferred paying the 
church of Reims to holding of the king. The 
blessed St. Remigius then set out ; and to this 
day there may be seen the traces that he lefl, 
and the boundaries which he marked. On his 
way, the holy man was turned back by a miller 
who did not wish his mill to fall within the 
enclosure. ' My ffiend,' said the man of God 
mildly to him, * think it not ill that we should 
possess this mill in common.' Tlie miller 
again refusing, the wheel of the mill instantly 
turned backvwd, when he forthwith ran after 
the saint, crying, ' Come, servant of God, and 



• 8cr. R. Fir. U. 81. 

t Gosta Dafobertl, e. 35: In arehivo ipeo 
vislnti et wptem TlllAnun nomina, he 
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let BB have the mill together.' 'No,' replied 
the saint, ' it shall be neither thine nor mine.' 
Straigfatwar, the ground disappeared, and open- 
ed iato sack an i^yss, that a mill could nerer 
be baUt there again. 

" Again, as the saint was near a small wood, 
and its owners sought to hinder him from in- 
ciudiae it in his domain, ' Well,' he exclaimed, 
* may leaf neyer fly, nor branch fall, out of this 
wood iato my precincts !' And, indeed, by the 
will of Crod, such was the case, as long as 
there was a wood there, although it was close 
to the sacred territory. 

^ Thence, proceeding on his way, he arrived 
at CkaTignon, and wanted to enclose it, but was 
hindered by the inhabitants. Driven off one 
while, retoming another, but always equani- 
roous and peaceable, he went on his way, 
tracing the boundaries as they now exist. 
Finding himself at last completely foiled, he is 
ronored to have said to them, ' Work on for- 
ever, and remain poor and wretched* — as they 
are to this day by the virtue and power of his 
¥rord. When king Clovis had risen from his 
osoning, he gave to St. Remigius, under his 
royal s^, all the land which he iiad walked 
roand. Of the estates so enclosed, the best are 
Lailly and Coey, which are enjoyed in peace 
bf the ehorch of Reims to this day. 

''A very powerful man, named Eulogus, 
convicted of tlye crime of high treason against 
king Clovis, one day implor^ the intercession 
of St. Remigius ; and the holy man obtained 
him his pardon, and saved his property from 
confiscation. Eulogus, in return for this ser- 
vice, offered his generous patron his village of 
Epeniay in perpetuity ; but the blessed bishop 
would not accept a temporal reward for his 
good deed. However, seeing that Eulogus 
was sinking with shame, and was bent on with- 
drawing from the world, feeliof he could no 
longer mingle with it, as he owed his life, to the 
dishoaor of his house, to the royal clemency 
alone, he gave him a wise counsel, saying, that 
if he desired to be perfect, he should sell all he 
had and give it to the poor, and follow Jesus 
Christ. Then, valuing it, and taking out of 
the treasure of the church five thousand pounds 
of silver, he gave them to Eulogus, and so pur- 
chased his property for the church — thus leav- 
ing to all priests and bishops this good example, 
that when they intercede for those who throw 
themselves into the bosom of the Church, or 
into the arms of the servants of God, and ren- 
der them any service, they should never do it 
with a view to temporal benefit, nor take as 
their wage perishable goods, but on the con- 
trary, as the Lord hath taught, give for nothing 
as they have received for nothing.* 

^ St. Rigobert obtained from king Dagobert 
a patent or exemption for his Church, remind- 
ing him that under all the Frank kings, his 

* (** Freely y« have leedvod, ikoely give." Matt x. a)— 



predecessors, from the days of St. Remigius 
and of king Clovis, baptized by that saint, it had 
ever been free and exempt from all public ser- 
vice and charge. The king, then, desiring to 
ratify or renew this privilege, with the advice 
of his nobles, and in the same form as the 
kings, his predecessors, ordained that all goods, 
villages, and men, belonging to the holy chnioh 
of Reims, or to the basilica of St. Remigius, 
situate or lying as well in Champagne, in the 
town or faubourgs of Reims, as in Austrasia, 
Neustria, Burgundy, the country of Marseilles, 
Rouergue, Gevaudan, Auvergne, Touraine, 
Poitou, Limousin, or elsewhere in his countries 
and kingdoms, should be forever exempt from 
all charge ; that no public judge should dare to 
enter the lands of these two holy churches of 
God to sojourn there, give judgment, or levy 
any tax ; in short, that they should ever pre- 
serve the immunities and privileges granted 
them by his predecessors 

''This venerable bishop was on terms of 
great friendship with Pepin, mayor of the pal- 
ace, and was in the habit of sending meats 
that he had blessed to him, by way of benedic- 
tion. Now, at this time, Pepin was sojourning 
in the village of Gernicourt, and learning from 
the bishop that the place was to his liking, he 
offered it to him, adding, besides, that he would 
give him all the ground that he could make the 
tour of, while he was resting at mid-day. Ri- 
gobert, following the example of St. Remigius, 
set forth and ordered the boundaries, which are 
seen to this day, to be laid down, and so mark* 
ed out the enclosure, as to obviate all dispute. 
Pepin, on awakening, finding him returned, 
confirmed to him the grant of the land which 
he had just encompassed ; and, in memorable 
proof of the road which he traced, the grass 
where he trod is greener and richer than any- 
where round about. Another miracle not less 
worthy of notice, which the Lord deigns to 
work here, undoubtedly in token of the merits 
of his servant, is that from the time of the 
grant to the holy bishop, neither tempest nor 
hail has wrought damage on his domain ; and 
when all the adjoining country is beat down and 
spoiled, the storm stops at the boundaries of the 
church, not daring to cross them."* 

Thus, every thing favored the absorption of 
society by the Church. Romans and barba- 
rians, slaves and freemen, man and land, all 
flocked to her and took refuge in her maternal 
bosom. Whatsoever she received from with- 
out the Church ameliorated ; but she could not 
effect this without, at the same time, propor- 
tionally deteriorating herself. With riches, a 
spirit of worldliness took possession of the 
clergy ; and power brought with it the bar- 
barism which was then its inseparable adjunct. 
The slaves who became priests, retained the 
dissimulation and cowardice, which are the 
vices of slaves. The sons of barbarians who 

• Fkodowd. L i. e. 14; L U. e. IL 
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became bishops, often remained barbarians. A 
violent and gross spirit pervaded the Church. 
The monastic schools of Lerins, St. Maixent, 
Reome, and the island of Barbe had declined 
in renown; the episcopal schools of Autun, 
Vienne, Poitiers, Bourges, and Auxerre re- 
xnained — but unnoted. Councils were held 
more and more seldom ; from fifty-four in the 
sixth century, and twenty in the seventh, they 
dwindled down to seven only in the first half 
of the eighth century. 

THE CELTIC CHURCH. 

The spiritual genius of the Church found 
•belter with the monks ; and the monastic state 
was an asylum for her, as she had been for so- 
ciety. The monasteries of Ireland and Scot- 
landf, better preserved from intermixture with 
the Germans, attempted to reform the Gallic 
clergy. Thus, in the first age of the Church, 
the spark which enlightened the whole west, 
had proceeded from Pelagius ; and the Breton 
Faustus, who held the same doctrines with 
more moderation, opened the glorious school of 
Lerins. In the second age, it was still a Celt, 
but this time an Irishman, St. Columbanus, 
who undertook the reformation of Gaul. A 
word as to the Celtic church. 

The Cymry of Britain and Wales — rational- 
ists, and the Ga^I of Ireland — poets and mys- 
tics, nevertheless exhibit throughout their en- 
tire ecclesiastical history one common charac- 
ter — the spirit of independence and opposition 
to Rome. They enjoyed a better understand- 
ing with the Greeks ; and notwithstanding dis- 
tance, revolutions, and manifold misfortunes, 
they long preserved relations with the churches 
of Constantinople and Alexandria. Pelagius is 
already a true son of Origen ; and four centu- 
ries afler him, the Irish Scotus translates the 
Greek fathers, and adopts the pantheism of 
Alexandria. In the seventh century, too, St. 
Columbanus defends the Greek time of holding 
Easter against the pope of Rome : — *^ The 
Irish," these are his words, " are better astro- 
nomers than you Romans."* It was a disciple 
of his, also an Irishman, Virgil, bishop of Salz- 
burg, who first affirmed the rotundity of the 
earth and the existence of the Antipodes. All 
the sciences were at this period cultivated with 
much renown in the Scotch and Irish monas- 
teries. Their monks, called CuldeeSji recog- 
nised hardly more of the hierarchical state than 
the modern Scotch presbyterians. They lived 
in societies of twelve, under an abbot of their 
own election ;l and their bishop, according to 
the strict etymological sense of the word, was 
only their overseer. Celibacy does not seem 

* There are two spou In the Tsle of Angleeev still called 
tbB Astronomer's Ring, (etnrrif-^ntffdn,) and the Astrono- 
Bor*! Town, lemr-^ris.) Rowland, Mona Antiqua, p. 84. 
Low, Hist, of Scotland, p. S77. 

t 6od*s solitaries. D«um, and es/orc, and ectfo, have an- 
•lofoos roots in Latin and CelUc. 

X Dncange, iL— Low, p. 31ft. 



to have been strictly observed in this church ;* 
which was, moreover, distinguished by a parti- 
cular form of tonsure, and other singularities. 
Bsmtism was in Ireland performed with milk.f 

The most celebrated establishment of the 
Culdees was that of lona ; founded as almost all 
their establishments were, on the ruins of the 
Druidical schools — lona, the burial-place of 
seventy Scottish kings, the mother of monks, 
and the oracle of the West in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. She was the city of the 
dead, as Aries in Gaul, and Thebes in Egypt. 

The war which the emperors had to wage 
against the numerous usurpers, who issued out 
of Britain in the latter ages of the empire,^ 
was continued by the popes against the Celtic 
heresy, against Pelagius, against the Scottish 
and Irish church. To this church, Greek in 
language and in spirit, Rome oflen opposed 
Greeks. As early as the commencement of 
the fifth century, she dispatches as her cham- 
pion, Palladius, a Platonist of Alexandria :^ but 
his doctrines were soon discovered to be as 
heterodox as those he denounced. Safer men 
were then sent — St. Lupus, St. Germain of 
Auxerre,|| and his three disciples — Dubricius, 
Iltutus, and St. PatriciusJ (Patrick,) the great 
Irish apostle. Of all the fables with which the 
life of the latter has been plentifully bedecked, 
the most incredible is the assertion that he 
found no knowledge of the Scriptures in a 
country which we have seen in so short a time 
covered with monasteries, and supplying the 
whole western world with missionaries. A 
truce was put to these religious quarrels by the 
invasion of the Saxons ; but as soon as they 
were firmly established, the pope dispatched 

* The wives and chUdnm of theCnIdces chdnied a share 
of the giftd offered on the albur. Low, p. 318. 

t Ciurpcntier, Suppl. an Gloss, de Ducnnge. In II)'bemift 
Inc adhtbitnm fnisw ad baptlzandos diritom filios, qui domi 
baptiziliantnr, testis est Bened. abbas Petroboif . t. L p. 3IX 
(Infants were thrice plunged in water, or in n^lk, if the 

C rants were wealthy. The children of tho rich were al!»<» 
piizMl at liome. The Council of Cashet, a. d. 1171, nrrters 
bapti.fni to be performed in the church.) Wo learn that tlie 
child mieht be baptized in the mother's womK from the 
words, (Ex Concil. Nooccsariensi in ret. FoenltentlalU) 
**PrK|pians mulier bnptizctur, ct postea infons.'* Married 
bUhom wero common in Ireland. 0*Halloran, vol. Ui.— In 
the ninth century, the Bretons approxlrontod to the Angio- 
Breton Church in their liturgy and discipline. Louis the 
Debonnair, observing that the monks of the Abbey of Lhn- 
devencc wore their tonsure afler tho form of the insulnr 
Bretons, ordered them to conform In thU, as in all other 
thing*, to the decisions of the Romish Church. D. Lobi- 
neau, Prruves, ii. 28. D. Morice, Preuves, 1. 238. 

t St. Jerome style* Britain— '* a province fertile in tr- 
ranu." ' 

^ Low, under the year 451, foUoviing iBneas Gaxcus, tn 
TTkeopkratto. 

II St. Lupus was bom at Toul. married the sister of St. 
HUar>', the Ushop of Aries ; was a monk at Lerius, and 
then bishop of Troye*. St. Germain, horn at Auxerre. was 
at Urn duke of the troops of the Arm<»lcan and Nervian 
marches. On his return to Auxerre, he addicted hlnnelf 
wholly to hunting; and rained trophies to conmmnatmte his 
success in the chase. St. Amator, bishop of that town, 
banished him, then converted him, and oithUned him priest 
in his own des^te. SL Genevieve and St. Patrick were his 
disciples. St. Germain and SL MarUn— the hunter and the 
•oldiei^wero the two most popular saints of France. St. 
Hubert, however, subsequently beeame the patron aaim of 
hiutexa. 
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Sl Augostin, a monk of the Benedictiae order, 
for the conTersion of Britaia. The Romish 
nusaioaariea succeeded with the Anglo-Saxons, 
aod began that spiritaal conquest which was 
(0 have such great results ; while from the 
fluooastery of lona, founded exactly at this same 
period by St. Colomba, there issued his cele- 
brated diiBciple, St. Columbanus,* the boldness 
of whose zeal against Brunehault has been 
already related. For a moment Gaul was re- 
attached to the principles of the Irish church, 
by this ardent and impetuous missionary. 

The fall of the children of Sigebert and 
Brunehault, and the reunion of Austrasia with 
Neaslria, presented a favorable opportunity, 
la Neostria, and throughout the whole south of 
Gaul, as the traces of invasion disappeared, the 
Germaos melted into the Gallic and Roman 
papulation. The Tigor of the ancient races re- 
vived. Neustria had repulsed Austrasia under 
Fredegooda, and had annexed that province to 
herself under Clotaire — which prince, as well as 
his son, Dagobert, less Franks than Romans, 
must have favored the progress of the Geltic 
church, whose discipline and learning put to 
shame the barbarism into which her Gallic sis- 
ter had sunk. 

When St. Colombanus first visited Gaul, he 
had twelve companions only ; but he seems to 
have been followed by a swarm of monks, who 
peopled the monasteries founded by these first 
apokles. We see the saint at first settling in 
the deepest solitudes of the Vosges, on the 
ruins of a pagan temple ;t a circumstance 
which his biographer notices to have occurred 
with regard to all the religious houses which 
he founded. The nobles of this part of Gaul 
soon sent their children thither :% but he was 
disturbed by the jealousy of the bishops, to 
whom the strangeness of the Irish rites lent a 
colorable cause of attack.^ His bold remon- 
strances to Theoderic and Brunehault brought 
on his expulsion from ftuxeuil : but, led out of 
Gaul by the Loire, he re-entered it by the do- 
minions of Clotaire II., who fi;ave him an hon- 
orable reception. It was, inaeed, of immense 
advantage to this prince to appear in the eyes 



* St. Colambaniis explains the mystical aAiiity of hU 
■ame with the mia and b»wnm of the Scriptures, signifyiiig 
—dove. Bibl. MiUE. PP. iil. 38, 31. 

t Acta S6. OrdJn. & Bened. ii. 13. Vita S. t^olumb. ab 
aacsora fere cqaili: Invenitqne castnun .... Lnzovinm 
. . . . IM iroa^num lapldearam donsitrui vicina saltos dcn- 
sabat, «|Qas calta miaerabiU ritnqae profano vetuta pafano- 
mno teanpora honorabant. 

t Il»&d : Uii nobUium lihert nndiqae concnrrere nlt«bantnr. 

^ His eloquent reply to a cmincil. assembled In judgment 
OB hiss, has been handed down to us. DibUoth. Max. 
Patmm, ilL epist. 9. **I only beseech of your goodness 
that as I am not the author of these difference.*, (with re- 
fard to Easter,) but have come hither for the sake of God, 
and <]€ Christ the Bavlonr of us all, you would peaceably and 
ehailcably allow me to live silenUy in th«M forest*, near the 
ashes of our seventeen deceased brothers, as it has been 
hithflilo allowed o>e to live among yoo these twelve yean. 
My prayer is, that this earth of Gaul may receive together 
ia Its boKom those who, if found deserving, the kingdom of 
bMiven will together reoeive. I confess the secrets of my 
coosciencc — that I hold to the traditions of my own Land,'* 



of the people as the protector of the .saints, 
persecuted by his enemies. From France Co- 
lumbanus passed into Switzerland, where his 
disciple, St. Gall, founded the famous monas- 
tery of this name. He finally settled in Italy 
with the Bavarian Agilulf, king of the Lom- 
bards, and built himself a retreat at Bobbio, 
where he remained till his death, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of the victorious Clotaire that 
he would return to him.* It was from this spot 
that he addressed to the pope his eloquent but 
fantastical letters on the union of the Romish 
and Irish churches, in the name of the king and 
queen of the Lombards, at whose request he 
states that he writes. Perhaps, the opinions 
which he expresses on the superiority of the 
latter church were entertained by Clotaire and 
kis son Dagobert likewise ; since these princes 
raised in every direction monasteries after his 
rule. The Austrasian race of the Carlovingi- 
ans, on the contrary, sides devotedly with the 
pope, and makes all the monasteries conform to 
the rule of St. Benedict. 

From the great schools of Luxeuil and Bob- 
bio sprang the founders of multitudinous abbeys 
— St. Gall, mentioned above ; Saints Magnus 
and Theodore, the first abbots of Kempten and 
Fuessen, near Augsburg ; St. Attalus of Bob- 
bio ; St. Romaric of Remiremont ; St. Omer, 
St. Bertin, St. Amand, the three apostles of 
Flanders : and St. Wandril, related to the Car- 
loviogians, and founder of the great school of 
Fontenelle in Normandy, which in its turn was 
to be the metropolis of numerous others. It was 
Clotaire II. who raised St. Amand to the epis- 
copal bench ; and Dagobert had his son baptized 
by this saint. Dagobert^s minister, St. Eloi, 
founded Solignac in Limousin, whence pro- 
ceeded St. Remaclius, the great bishop of 
Liege. He had said one day to Dagobert — 
" My lord, grant me this gift that I may make 
it into a ladder, by which you and I may ascend 

to heaven."! 

Simultaneously with these schools, learned 
virgins opened others for those of their own 
sex. Not to mention the schools of Poitiers, 
of Aries, and of Maubeuge — where St. Alde- 
gonda wrote her revelatiuns,| the abbess of 
Nivelle, St. Gertrude, had repaired to Ireland^ 
for the advantages of study ; and St. Bertilla« 
abbess of C belles, was so celebrated, that nu- 
merous disciples of both sexes flocked around 
her from all parts of Gaul and of Great Britain.! 

What was the new rule to which this crowd 
of monasteries was subjected 1 The Benedic- 
tines^ ask no better than to persuade us that it 

♦ Acta 88. Ord. 8. Benod. II. 81. 

t QenVi DagubcrU, c. 17, ^qq. ap. 8rr. R. Fr. 11. SBS. 
Sfittcti Eligii Vita, ibid. lit. 5S3, 550: Hanc mihl, domine 
mi rex, tierenltns tu^ concedat, quo passim et mihi et tibt 
scalnm constmere, per quun nioreamur ad ccBlestia regna 
utergue conscendere. 

t This work Is lost. 

i Acta 88. Ord. 8. Bened. ii. 664, 665. 

il Id. Ul. 34, 25. 

IT Acta 88. Ord. 8. Bened. ii. prsftit.— It was the Interest 
of the Church of Rome to snppreas the wrlciafi of aa eaMny, 
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was that of St. Benedict ; and the Tery pas- 
sages they quote clearly prove the contrary. For 
instance, we find nans entreating St. Donatns, 
a disciple of St. Columbanus, who had been 
made bishop of BesanQon, to draw up for them 
a code of rules, founded on those of St. Cesa- 
reus of Aries, of St. Benedict, and of St. Co- 
lumbanus. St. Projectus did the same for other 
nuns. The rules, therefore, were nut identical. 

The rule of St. Columbanus, which is oppo- 
sed in this point to that of St. Benedict, does 
not make regular labor obligatory, but compels 
the monk to the repetition of an enormous num- 
ber of prayers. Generally speaking, it does 
not bear that imprint of decision, so highly 
characteristic of the other. It similarly enjoins 
obedience, but does not leave punishment to 
the abbot's discretion ; specifying with minute 
and curious precision the penalty for each of- 
fence. There is much in this strange penal 
code to scandalize the modern reader. It pre- 
scribes " a year's penance for the monk who has 
lost a consecrated wafer — for the monk who 
has fallen with a woman two days' bread and 
water, but only one day's if he knew it not to 
be a sin."* Its general tendency is mystical, 
the legislator paying more regard to the thoughts 
than the acts. " We must estimate," are his 
words, " a monk's chastity by bis thoughts ; 
what avails his being a virgin in body, if he be 
not one in mind 1"t 

This reform, doubly remarkable, both by its 
brilliancy and its connection with the awalLen- 



who had left in the roemorv of the people to Kreet a repata- 
tftoa for sanctity, and thus mont of Bt Columlianas*! works 
have perished. Some were still to be foand in the sixteenth 
eeatory at Besan^ on and BobUo ; bat are said to have been 
transfeired to the libmriea of Rome and Milan. 

* Bibl. Max. PP. xii. p. 3. Si oois monachos donnierlt 
In nnA domo cam muliere, daon diea in pane et aqa& ; rt 
■eaeivit qood non debet, anum diem. 

(Sorely, the aathor*s translation strains the point. The 
text saya---** For the monk who shall sleep in one (or the 
•ame) hoase with a woman,** A^c. ; which is certainly not 
Identical with sinning with a woman. Besides, the context, 
** if he knew not that he was committing a sin," seems con- 
slosive aa to the meaning. No monk could be so ignonnt 
M not to know that he had andertaken the vow of chastity.) 
— Trawblator. 

t Id. ibid. Castitas vera monachi in cogitationiban Jndi- 
eatar . . . . et qaid prodest virgo corpore, si nnn sit vligo 
mente 1-— The b<tflts of the discipline is abstolnte obedience 
ontil death. " What limit shall we prescribe to obedience 1 
Death, assnredlv, since Christ obeyed his Father, for oar 
sake, antil death." What is the measure of prayers: Eiit 
vera orandi traditio, ut poMlbilltna ad hoc destinati sine 
flMtidlo voti prsvaleat — " A yenr*s penance for him who 
loses a consecrated wafer ; six months for him who snflen 
IC to be eaten by mites; twenty days for him who lets it 
tarn red ; forty days for him who contemptuonsly flings it 
Into water ; twenty days for him who brings It up throuKh 
weakness of stomach ; but, if throogh illness, ten days. He 
who neglects his Amen to the Benedicite, who speaks when 
•ating, who forgets to make the sign of the cmss on his 
spoon, (qui non signaverit cochlear quo lambit,) or on a 
lantern lighted by a younger brother, is to receive six or 
twelve stripes as the case may be, repeat twelve psalm«, 
IfcCw — A handled stripes for him who does a work apsrt; 
ten for him who strikes the table with his knife, or spills 
his beer ; fifty for him who does not kneel to prayer, who 
has sung badly, has coughed while chanting the psalms, 
who has smiled during prayer-time, or who amuses him- 
self bv story-telling.— He who relates a sin for which he has 
already done penance, is to be put on bread and water for a 
day.*' (Is this tn hinder one from recalling the feeling of 
pttt temptations t; 



ing of the conquered races in Gaul, was, how- 
ever, far from satisfying the real wants of the 
world. Pious practices and mystical impulses 
were not the only things needful, when barba- 
rism pressed so hearily on man, and a new in- 
vasion threatened on the Rhine. St. Benedict 
understood better what the epoch required — an 
humbler and more laborious mooachism, to 
clear the land, left to run waste and unculti- 
vated, and to clear as well the mind of the bar- 
barians. Far from opposing Rome, the natural 
centre of Roman and ecclesiastical civilixation, 
it was required to rally around her. But the 
Irish church, animated by an untameable spirit 
of individuality and of opposition, agreed nei- 
ther with Rome nor with herself. St. Gall, 
the principal disciple of St. Columbanus, refu- 
sed to follow him into Italy, remained in Swit- 
zerland, and labored there independently of his 
master.* St. Columbanus occupied himself in 
Italy with combating the Arianism of the East- 
ern8--7which was turning to a bygone world 
and the past, instead of looking towards Ger- 
many and the future. While on the Rhine, he 
at one time entertained the idea of converting 
the Suevi, and, afterwards, thought of under- 
taking that of the Slaves ; but he was dissuaded 
in a dream by an angel, who, tracing a noap of 
the world, pointed out Italy to him.f This 
want of sympathy with the Germans, and of 
relish for the obscure task of converting them, 
is the condemnation of St. Columbanus, and of 
the Celtic church. The Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionaries, submissive disciples of Rome, pro- 
ceed, with the aid of the Austrasian dynasty, to 
gather in Germany that harvest, which Ireland 
could not, or would not gather.^ 

EQUAL WKAKNI88 OF THE CELTIC CBUBCH AND 
OF THE MOMARCHT. 

The powerlessness of the Celtic church, its 
want of^ unity, is parallefbd by that of the mon- 
archy which at this period nominally prevaUed 
throughout Gaul, ana whose death-struggle ap- 

* To excnse himscdf trom following Colnrobanos Into 
Italy, St. Gall protended that he was laboring under fever. 
— " St. Columbanus, judging that he was detained by the 
liking he had taken to the conntry, and a wish lo labor 
there, and so shunned the fetigue of longer travel, said to 
him, ' I know, my brother, that it is a bnnlen to thee to go 
through snch great labors for roe, and I take leave of thee, 
solemnly charging thee not to presume to say mawi, so long 
aa I dwell in the flesh.* ** A bear waited on St Gall in his 
solitude, and brought him wood for his Are. St. Gall gives 
him a loaf—" By this covenant, have the monntains and 
hills around in common with me.** A poetic symbol of the 
alliance between man and living nature, in the desert. 

t Acta 8S. Ord. S. Bened. sec. 11. Cogitatio in raontem 
irrnit, ut Venetiorum, qui et Siavi dicnntur, tenninos adlrrL 
Angelas Domini ei per vbnm appanit, parvoqne ambitn, 
velnt in paginali soient stylo orbis describeret elrenlom, 
mundi compagem monstravit, etc. 

t The Bollandists very Justly observe, that there Is the 
same difference between the rule of St. Colambanns and 
that of St. Benedict, as between those of the Frandseans 
and Dominicans. It is the opposition betwixt the law and 
grace. The order of St Benedict was to prevail, 1st over 
the Rationalism of the Pelagians ; 9dly, over the Mysti- 
cism of St CoLUMBANtTS. It gsvo rlse to FnKn Labob ; the 
want of which was the great soro of the expiring emplra. 
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<tra to begin with the demise of Dagobert ; 
nder whom, it is probable that the inflaeoce 
r the ecclesiastics was superior to that of the 
ibles. The priests by whom we see him sur- 
aoded, most haye followed the traditions of 
e ancient Nenstrian government in the strug- 
e of that country with Anstrasia ; that is to 
f, with the country of the barbarians, and of 
i aristocracy. When the famous mayor of 

• pftlace, Ebroin, sent to consult St. Ouen, the 
hop of Rouen, Dagobert*8 old minister in- 
Atly answered — ** Remember Fredegonda."* 
The nobles at first missed their game in Aus- 
sis, under the third Sigebert, the son of 
Lgobert. The mayor, Pepin, had been sue- 
sded by his son Grimoald ; and the latter, at 
^bert's death, had attempted to make one of 
I own children king. He was seconded by 
do, bishop of Poitiers, uncle to the famous 
. Liegei^--both uncle and nephew being the 
ads of the P>trty of the nobility of the south. f 
le rightful king was but three years old, and 
eh a child was easily put out of the way — 
ido took him over to Ireland. But the free- 
BO of Austrasia plotted against Grimoald, ar- 
sted him, and sent him to Paris, to the king 

Nenstria, Clovis II., a son of Dagobert, who 
It both him and his son to death. 
The three kingdoms were thus united under 
lovis II., or rather, under Erchinoald, mayor 
' the palace of Nenstria. During the minori- 
of that monarches three sons, this very Er- 
linoald, and, after him, the famous Ebroin, 
led the same office, supporting themselves 
ith the name and sacred character of Bathilda, 
idow of Cloyis — a Saxon slave, whom he had 
ised to the throne. t These mayors, the rivals 
' the nobility, set up against the latter — to the 
tis^tion of the people— a slave and a saint. 
What was the exact nature of this office of 
ayoTM of the palace t M. Sismondi cannot 
ilieve the mayor to have been originally a 
yal officer ; but sees in him a popular magis- 
ate, instituted for the protection of freemen, 
ce the justiza of Arragon. This compound of 
ibene and judge may have been called mord- 
mi, the judge of murder ; and these German 
ords may have been easily confounded with 
e name of major domiis, and so the mayor- 
lip likened to the office of the ancient couut 
' the imperial palace. No doubt the mayor 
as often elected, and even at an early period 
-in time of a minority, or when the royal an- 
ority was enfeebled. But there can also be 
I doubt that he was chosen by the monarch ; 
least, up to Dagobert^s time.^ Those fa- 

* CSeata Ref. Fr. c. 45. Ad beatuin Aadanum dlrezlt, 
id el coBsllU daret, Interrofatanu. At Ule per internnn- 
■ hoc folnm ncripCo dtrlfeni, ait— ^'De Fredeganda tlbl 
bfealal in memoriam.** At ille, ingenioeiu nt erat, in- 
llnlt. 

t VltB B. Leodesarii, c I. ete. ap. 8er. R. F)r. tL 011, iqq. 

F^cdefar. eootiii. ibid. 490. 

I 8er. R. Fr. U. 440. 

% ** When Siffebertwrna a child, aad all tbe AnttiMlana 

MS Quodliiiis, Bi^or damfta, os hto dtaappraval, tbey 

14 



miliar with the spirit of the German /amt/y, 
will not be surprised at finding in the mayor an 
officer of the palace ; since, according to its 
sentiments and feelings, domesticity gives no- 
bility. All offices considered servile by the 
southern nations, are accounted honorable by 
the northern ; and, in truth, they are elevated 
among the latter by personal devotion. In the 
Nibelungen^\\ie master of the kitcheil, Rumolt, 
is one of the leading warriors. At the corona- 
tion feasts of the emperors, the electors deemed 
it honorable to be the bearers of the oat-beer, 
and to lay the dishes on the table. Among the 
German nations, whoever is great in the pal- 
ace is great with the people. The greatest 
man (major) of the palace, as a thing of course, 
is the first among the lends, their chief in war, 
their judge in peace. Now, at a period when 
the freemen were interested in being under 
royal protection, (tn truste regia,) and to be- 
come antrustions and lends — the judge of the 
lends must gradually have become judge of the 
people.* 

elect Gofo to the olBee.** Grac . Tnr. epltom. c. 58.— ▲. d. 
OSS. '* On the death of GnndoiJd, king IMfobert appointed 
the illiutrioiu Erconaidiu. nu^ domtks.**— a. d. 856. 
** When Eicooald deceased, the Franks, after donbt, deter- 
mine on maUsf Ebroin, in the height of his honor, n^Jar 
domo in the ro^ palace.** (DaftM^rt was dead, and they 
had eieeUi Clotalre IIL Idng.) Gesta Reg. Yr. e. 43, 45.— 
A. D. 698. " Clotaira II., met by tlie nobles and lends of 
Bonondy at Troyes, having asked them whom they would 
wish to elect as snccessor in his hi|di rank to Wamacha- 
rios, thev alt, paying their court to me king, ananlmonsty 
denied that they had any desire to choose the na^ do- 
mfis.** Fredegar. c. 54. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. ii. 435.— a. d. 641. 
** Flaochatos, a Prank by birth, is honorably raised to the 
hi^ post of msjor domfts, by qneen Nantichiid, having 
been elected to it by the bbhops and all the diikes.** Id. c. 
8B. Hrid. 447.— M. Pertz, in his work entitled Geschkhte der 
MMOwingischen llansmeler, (1819,) has collected the severAl 
styles by which the mayors of the paUtce were designated, 
▼ix.— Major dom&s regiB, domds renlis, dom&s, domfis 

Rlatii, doraAs in palatto, palatii, in ami.— Senior domAs. — 
Inceps domAs.— PrinceDs palatiiw— Prepositos palatii. — 
Prsfectas domOs regie. — Prcnectos palatii. — Preiectus anlc 
— Hector palatii. — Nntrltor et bajnlus regis 1 (Fredegar. c. 
86.) — Rector anlB, imo totiiM re^.— Gnbemator palatii.— 
Moderator palatiL— Doz palatii.— Gustos palatii et tutor 
regni.— Subregulus.— Thus we see the mayor be<»mlng al- 
most the king ; and to express gmfmndng tkt kinfdtm, the 
phrase used wa s g9v « rm inf tk* pclmee .' — * Bathilda regina, 
qn« cum Chlotarlo nlio Francorum regrehatpalaUum^^—nvtcen 
Bathilda jfwenMd tke fUc$ of the Franks together with 
her son, ulotalre. 

* (** The usurpation of the mayori closely resembles that 
of the great officers in some of the Asiatic monarchies. In 
the twelfth century the sovereign power in Japan was en> 
grossed by the general-in-chief, ana only the ecclesiaMical 
supremacy left to the king.- Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the n^ah of Battaiah, chief of the MiUuatia 
empire, was set aside by the chief minister, the peshwah, 
who made his oAoe hereditary in his own Ikmily, and re- 
duced the power of the prince to a mere name. This hap. 
pened to the second rsjah in succession after Bevagee the 
founder of that empire. — 0o too in Tonquin, the cbu-vua 
appears to be the real sovernor, and this king a nominal 
fancUonary.— Again, at Bagdad, in the ninth century, th« 
calif was only the nominal sovereign, the Ameer ul Oinrah, 
a Turkish imeral, ruling in his name. The indolent and 
eflbminato habits of the Bastem princes in all these ease* 
have produced the same eflbets with the weakness of the 
Bleiovinglan kinp ; and the usurpers have in botii Asia 
and Europe been enabled to accomplish their designs by 
their influence with the soldiery, or the support of the 
chiefii, or both. The superstitloas regard for the reigning 
ikunily appean to have iu each.inslanee produced the same 
eflbet, or preventfaig, for a lengfii of time, an (men and avofvr- 
ed usurpation.** Lord Bronghim*a FoUtiaal rhUoaophy, e. 
zL p. 373.}— TtAiisLAToa. 
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The mayor Ebroin undertook impossibilities. 
At a time when the universal tendency was 
towards separation, he sought to establish unity ; 
and when the nobles were in every direction 
asserting their independent power, he endea- 
vored to found royalty. His plans would have 
been useful, had they been practicable. He 
appointed dukes and other chief officers to dif- 
ferent provinces from those in which lay their 
possessions, slaves, and clients.* Isolated by 
this means from their personal sources of power, 
they would have been mere dependents on the 
king, and could not have rendered their offices 
hereditary in their families. In addition to this 
stroke of policy, Ebroin seems to have striven 
to consolidate the different laws and customs 
of the nations composing the Prankish empire : 
an attempt which was regarded as tyrannical,! 
and which at the time, in fact, was so. 

Hence Austrasia slipped out of Ebroin^s 
hands — demanding a king, mayor, and govern- 
ment of her own. The nobles, too, of Austra- 
sia and Burgundy — among others, St. Leger, 
bishop of Autun, the nephew of Dido, bi^op 
of Poitiers, (both friends of the Pepins,|} march 
against Ebroin in the name of the young Childe- 
ric II., king of Austrasia.^ Ebroin, deserted by 
the Neustrian nobles, is compelled to enter the 
monastery of Luxeuil. St. Leger was little 
advantaged by the revolution which he had 
aided in bringing about. He was accused, 
wrongfully or rightfully, of having aspired to 
the throne, in concert with the Roman Victor, 
the sovereign patrician of Marseilles, who was 
at Childeric's court on matters of business. Q 
The northern nobles inspired the latter with a 
* natural mistrust of the leader of the nobles of 
the south ; and St. Leger was confined in the 
same monastery that he had imprisoned Ebroin 
in. This treatment eyidences the improvement 
in manners; for, under the first Merovingian 
monarchs, such a suspicion would have infal- 
libly drawn down capital punishment. 

However, the Austrasian Childeric had hard- 
ly breathed the air of Neustria before he, too, 
became offensive to the nobles. In a fit of 



* vita 8. Leodegarii, c. i. ap. Bar. R. Fr. il. 613. 

t Ibid. *' Tbe nniTenal cry to king Hilderic is, that he 
■hould shape his laws for his three kingdoms, so that the 
Uwi or castoms of each ihoold be preserved and respected, 
M thev were by the Judges in time past" 

X Vita 8. Leodeg. pa»»im, 

% With tlie diflmrences betwixt St. Leger and Ebroin was 
mixed up a national qnarrel— a rivalry between two cities. 
St. Leeer, bishop of Autun, had the bishop of Lyons on his 
aide, (vita !• 8. Leodeg. c. 8. 11,) and against him the bish- 
ops of Valence and ChAlons, (c 9,) which two cities made 
war in this manner on their rivals, the two capitals of Bur- 
gundy. — When St. Leger had voluntarily surrendered to his 
•nemiea, Autun was nevertheless obliged to ransom herself. 
Tbe bishop of Lyons would also have been forced to fly, 
had not the Lyonnese taken up arms in his defence, (c. IL) 
It ii clear that the cities bore an acUve part in the quarrel. 

II ViU 8. Leodeg. c. 5. Vir quidam nobilis, Hictor voca- 
tns nomine, qui tunc regebat in faseibus Patrielatum Maa- 
ailia .... ad Hildericum regem pro quiLdam causA ad- 
veneraL .... Mendacem fabulam de Leodegario et Hie- 
tofe eonfingunt, quasi Ideo inaimul (hlsaent co^juncd ut re- 
glam domlnatioaem everterent, et potestatis Jura rtbimet 
ttsurparent. 



passion, he had one of them, named Bodilo, 
beaten with rods ; and this treatment of one of 
their number as a slave exasperated the whole 
body. Childeric II. was assassinated in the 
forest of Chelles ; and the murderers did not 
even spare his pregnant wife and infant son.* 

Ebroin and St. Leger left Luxeuil, apparently 
reconciled ; but they soon parted to take ad- 
vantage of the two revolutions which had just 
been brought about in Austrasia and Neustria. 
The parts were changed. While St. Leger 
and the nobles triumphed in Neustria through 
Childeric's death, the freemen of Austrasia had 
sent to Ireland for that child (I^agobert II.) 
whom the Pepins had formerly removed to a 
distance in the hope of securing the throne for 
themselves; and, placing Ebroin at the head 
of an army, they brought him in triumph back 
to Neustria, where he had St. Leger degraded, 
blinded, and finally put to death, (a. d. 678,) on 
the charge of having counselled Childeric^s 
murder. At this very moment, another Mero- 
vingian was slain in Austrasia by the friends 
of St. Leger ; where the two Pepins and Mar- 
tin, grandsons of Arnulf, bishop of Metz, and 
nephews of Grimoald, had Dagobert II., the 
freemen's king, that is, the king chosen by the 
party allied with Ebroin, condemned by a 
council and poniarded. Ebroin avenged Da- 
gobert, as he had avenged Childeric. He al- 
lured Martin to a conference, at which he had 
him assassinated ; and was himself slain soon 
afterwards by a noble Frank, whom he had 
threatened with death. f 

This remarkable man had, like Fredegonda, 
successfully defended western France, and re- 
tarded for twenty years the triumph of the Au- 
strasian nobles. His death delivered Neustria 
into their hands, his successors being defeated 
by Pepin at Testry, between St. Quentin and 
Peronne.J 

At first, no change of dynasty followed this 
victory of the nobles over the popular party, 
of German over Roman Gaul. Pepin adopted 
the very king, in whose name Ebroin and his 
successors had fought However, the battle 
of Testry may be considered the fall of the 
family of Clovis ; for it matters little that it 
still retains the title of king in some obscure 
monastic retreat. Henceforward, the name of 
the Merovingian princes will only be cited as 
the symbol of a party ; and they will soon 
cease to be employed even as instruments. 
The last stage of decay is come. 

According to an old legend. Clevises father 
had carried ofif Basina, the wife of the king 
of Thuringia : — " She said to him on the first 

* Gesta Beg. Fr. c 45. 

t Vita ]• 8. Leodeg. c. 16. ** He took oppwtnnltlet of 
fleecing a certain nobleman, at the Ume at tbe liead of the 
tax-department, so as to strip him of almost all hla spoil; 
and he then threatened him with death as well.'* — M. de 
Biaroondi does not seem to have given this paasage lis exact 
signification. 

t Annal. Metenses, ▲. d. 000.— Contin. Fiedeg. c lOOi^ 
Chroaic Molialac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. U. 051. 
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iit, when they were in bed together, 'Let 
refrain ; rise, and what thou shalt see in 
; coait-yard of the i>alace, that thon shalt 
I to thy serrant.* HaTine risen, he saw as 
were lions, unicorns, and leopards walking 
mt. He returned, and told what he had 
The woman then said to him — 'Go 



^n. 



ain, and return to thy servant.' He went, 
d saw this time bears and woWes. The 
ird time, he saw dogs and other sorry beasts. 
bey passed the night chastely, and when they 
se Basina said to him — ' What thou hast seen 
Lth thy eyes is based on truth. A lion will 
; bora to us — the leopard and the unicorn 
pify his hrave sons. Of them, will be born 
AFs and ^nrolves for courage and greed. The 
^jBps signify the last kings, and the crowd of 
etty beasts those who shall harass the people 
!fi onprotected by their kings.' "* 
The Merovingians, indeed, rapidly degene- 
ite. Of the four sons of Clovis, one alone, 
'lotaire, leaves issue. Of Clotaire's four sons, 
ut one has children. They who come after, 
lie almost ail young. It would appear as if 
hey were a peculiar race ; for every Merovin- 
pan is a father at fifteen, and decrepit at thirty 
rears of age. Most indeed do not live so long. 
Jharibert II. died when twenty-five ; Sigebert 
[I. when twenty-six ; Clovis U. when twenty- 
:hree ; Childeric II. when twenty-four ; Clo- 
laire III. when eighteen ; and Dagobert 11. 
«rhen twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age, 
&c. The symbol of the race are the nerveless 
ones of Jumidge — those young princes whose 
joints have been divided, and who are borne in 
i. boat by the river's current towards the ocean, 
but are saved and sheltered in a monastery. 

Who has cut the nerves and bruised the 
bones of these children of barbaric kings t — 
naught else than the precocious entrance of 
Their fiuhers into the riches and luxuries of that 
world of Rome which they invaded. Civiliza- 
tion bestows on man knowledge and gratifica- 
tions ; and knowledge and the pursuits of in- 
tellectual life counterbalance in cultivated 
minds the enervating effects of these gratifica- 
tions. But barbarians suddenly transported into 
a state of civilisation for which they are un- 
prepared, only clutch at its gratifications. There 
is nothing surprimng, therefore, in their being 
absorbed by it, and melting away in it, so to 
speak, as snow before a blading fire. 

The poor old historian Fr^egarius, in his 
rode language, sorrows over this decay of the 
Merovingian world. After stating that he will 
attempt to continue Gregory of Tours, he goes 
on to say — "Would that I were gifted with 
such a portion of eloquence, that I might be 



* Greg. Tor. epifooi. ap. 8er. B. Rr. il. 307.— Basina baa 
the gift of Mcoad right, UJe0 BmnhlM in the Edda ; and, like 
her. throw* benelilnto the anna of the braTest : — ** I know 
yoor worth, how rallant 70a ara, and therefbre am eome to 
dwell with thee. Knoweat tboa not, that If I had known 
ary worthier thas thoa beyond the aeea, him and his em- 
liraccawoaldlliaveaoi^tr Id.U.168. 



but a little equal to the task. But where the 
fountain is not ever flowing, the jar will still fail 
to be filled. The world is growing old, and our 
faculties are on the decline, nor can any one 
of this day — ^nor would he presume to affect it 
— be like the orators of past times.''* 



CHAPTER n. 

THE CARLOVnVOIANS. — EIGHTH, NINTH, AND 
TENTH CENTURIES. 

" The man of God (St. Columbanus) having 
gone unto Theodebert and advised him — ^putting 
aside arrogance and presumption — to turn priest, 
enter the bosom of the Church, and humble 
himself to holy religion, lest, in addition to the 
loss of his temporal kingdom, he should forfeit 
life eternal — the king, and those who were with 
him, were moved to laughter, sapng, that such 
a thing as a Merovingian, raised to the throne, 
turning priest, had never been heard of. And 
all bemg highly offended at his words, the 
saint added, * He despises the honorable poet 
of priest ; weU, he shall be one in spite of him- 
self.' "t 

ECCLE8U8TICAL ORIGIN OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 

The foregoing illustrates one of the main dis- 
tinctions between the first and second races. 
The Merovingians enter the Church in their 
own despite; the Carlovingians voluntarily. 
The head of the latter family is Amulf, bishop 
of Metz, and his son Chlodulf succeeds to that 
see. Amuirs brother is abbot of Bobbio ; his 
grandson, St. Wandril. The whole family is 
closely united with St. Leger. Carloman, 
brother of Pepin le Bref, enters Monte-Cassino 
as monk ; his two other brothers are, one, arch- 
bishop of Rouen ; the other, abbot of St. Denis. 
Charlemagne's cousins — ^Adalhard, Wala, and 
Bernard, are monks. Drogon, Louis the De- 
bonnaire's brother, is bishop of Metz ; and three 
other brothers of his are monks or priests. 
The great saint of the south, St. Gulielmus of 
Toulouse, is both cousin and preceptor of Charle- 
magne^s eldest son. This ecclesiastical turn 
of the Carlovingians explains their strict union 
with the pope, and their predilection for the 
order of St. Benedict. 

Arnulf is said to have been bom of an Aqui- 
tanian father, and Suevian mother ;% and his 

* Fredegarimi, ap. Scr. B. I^. II. 414. Optareram et ego 
ut mlbl sQccomberet tails dlcendl fltcundlif at vel panlnlnm 
esaet ad Instar. Bed carina haorltor, obi non eat perennltaa 
aqoB. Mandns jam aenesdt, Ideoqoe pmdentiie acnmen in 
nobis tepesclt, nee qoiaonam potest hi^us temporla, nee pvR- 
snmlt oratoribns praeediBntlbiu esse consimlUs. 

t Alebant enim nonquam ae aodUsse Merorlngnm, in 
regno snbUmatnm, Toluntarlnm elerknm ftdsse. Detestan- 
tibns eigo onmlbns, etc. Vita 8. Golnmb. In Aetls Ord. 
8. Ben. saec. U. p. 97. 

t In a Ulb of 8t Arnold, b j one Umao^ who ■miiIi tfant 
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father is made out to be one of the Ferreoli, 
and son-in-law of Clotaire the First-— a genea- 
logy which appears to have been fabricated in 
order to connect the CarloTingians, on the one 
hand, with the Merovingian dynasty, and, on 
the other, with the most illustrious family of 
Roman Gaul.* However this may be, I can 
easily suppose that from the frequent intermar- 
riages of the Austrasians and Aquitanians,t the 
Carlovingians in reality sprang from both races. 

This episcopal house of Metz( combined two 
advantages, which were certain to secure it the 
monarchy. On the one hand, it was bound up 
with the Church ; on the other, it was settled in 
the most Germanized country of Gaul. Be- 
sides, fortune in every way favored it. Royalty 
had become a cipher; the freemen daily de- 
creased in numbers ; the great alone, the lends 
and bishops, grew in power and strength. In 
such a state of things,nhe chief authority must 
naturally pass into the hands of him who was 
at once one of the large proprietors, and the 
chief of the lends ; and it furthermore became 
a natural consequence that these various requi- 
sites should centre in one of the great episcopal 
and Austrasian families, that is to say, in a iam- 
Uy at once friendly to the Church and the bar- 
barians. That Church which had summoned 
Clovis and his Franks against the Goths, neces- 
sarily favored the Austrasians against Neustria, 
when the latter, under an Ebroin, sought to or- 
ganize a lay power in counterpoise to the clergy. 

The battle of Testry, which was the victory 
of the nobles over the royal authority, or at 
least over the name of king, served to complete, 
proclaim, and legitimate the dissolution of the 
empire ; so that all the nations must have seen 
in it the judgment of Gi)d upon its unity. The 

he undertakes it by eoranuuid of Chftriemane, his geneal- 
ogy Is so liTen : — Carolos . . . cni Aierat tntavus Arnolftu 
legem Chlotariiun ; c^)as flllam« Bhilthildem nomine, Ans- 
bcvtns, Tir Aqoitanicas prspotens divttUs et genera, in 
matrimoniiim acceplt, de qail Bortgiiiam genn||, patram B. 
hqjos Arnolfi. — And fiirUier on, Natus est B. ArnolAu 
Aqnltanlco patra ; SnevlA matre in castro Laeensi (Lay, 
diocese of Tolie) in eomltata CalvimontensL 

• See Lefebvro, DidqaUlt., et Valois, R. Fir. I. viii. and 
zviL We read in an old life of St Ferreol— " The holy 
Iteieolm was bom at NariKmae, and of noble parentage ; 
his iktber, Anspertns, beins of high senatorial oescent, re- 
aeived in marnage BlltU, daoghter of Clotaire, king of the 
IVudn.— The monk iBgidins, In his additions to the hlslury 
of the bishops of Utrecht, complied by Abbot Hariger, says 
that Bodegisil or Boggis, Anspert*s son, held Are dnchies In 
Aqnltaine. Aeeovdinf to this genealogy, the wan of Charles 
Martel with Bodes, and of Pe|rin with Uonald, were wars 
between relatives. 

t See the important charter of 845. (Hist, du Lang. i. 
pimiTes, p. 8S, and not«s, p. 888.) Bonis and Bertiand, 
dakes of Aqnltaine, married Oda and Bhigberta, Anstra- 
■lans. Eades, son of Bonis, married Waltrude, an Austra- 
dan. These marriages adbrded St. Hnbert, Eades* brother, 
Che opportnnity of settling in Austrasia, nnder Pepin*s pro- 
tection, and founding there the bishopric of Liege. 

X Within a cAtniry and a half the Carlovlngian house 
save three Mshops to Mets— Arnnlf, Chrodulf, and Drogon. 
^le bishops in tnese days being oflen married before Uiey 
look ocden, had no dlAcolty in transmitting their sees to 
their sons and naadsons. ThoM the Apollinarii laid hered- 
itary claim to toe bishopric of Clermont Gregory of Tours 
(1. T. c 50, an. Ba. R. Fr. U. 984) says of one who endear- 
oied to supplant him in that see— **The wretch did not 
know that all the bishops of Tours have been choien out 
Sf our ftmily, with but nVe eieepckma.*' 



south — Aquitaine and Burgundy — ceased to be 
France ; and, as early as Charles MartePs time, 
these countries were termed Roman : he pene- 
trated, say the Chronicles, even into Burgundy. 
Eastward and northward, there was no reasoa 
why the German dukes, why the Frisons, Sax- 
ons, Suevi, and BaTarians, should submit to the 
duke of the Austrasians, who, perhaps, could 
not have conquered without them. Pepin found 
himself isolated by his very victory ; and he at 
once sought to support himself by means of the 
very party which be had overcome, that of Eb- 
roin, whose object was the maintenance of the 
unity of Gaul. He married his son to a power- 
ful matron, widow of the last mayor, and dear 
to the party of the freemen.* Abroad, be en- 
deavored to bring back under Frankish inflo- 
enoe, the German tribes who had thrown it off 
— the Frisons in the north, the Suevi in the 
south. But his endeavors fell far short of re- 
storing the unity of the empire. His death hot 
rendered matters worse. He was succeeded 
in the mayoralty, nominally, bv his grandson 
Theobald, in reality by his widow Plectrude : 
and the king, Dagobert HI., still a child, was 
subjected to a mayor, who was also a child, and 
both to a woman. The Neustrians easily freed 
themselves. Austrasia was left a prey to the 
first spoiler. She was laid waste by the Fri- 
sons and Neustrians, and the Saxons overrsa 
her German possessions. 

CHARLKS MARTIL. (A. D. 715-741.) 

Trampled on by every nation, the Austrasiuis 
put aside Plectrude and her son, and drew out 
of prison a bastard son of Pepin's, the raliaot 
Carl, sumamed Marteau, (the Hanuner,) to 
whom Pepin had left nothing — as an accursed 
scion, odious to the Church, being sullied with 
the blood of a martyr. St. Lambert, bishop of 
Liege, had one day, at the rc^al table, express- 
ed his contempt for Alpaide, CarPs mother, and 
Pepin's mistress. Alpaide's brother broke into 
the episcopal mansion, and slew the bishop at 
his prayers. Grimoald, Pepin's son and heir, 
having gone on a pilgrimage to St. Lambert t 
tomb, was slain there ; undoubtedly, by friends 
of Alpaide's. Carl himself was notoriously 
hostile to the Church; and, from his Pagsa 
name of Marteau^ I should doubt his being a 
Christian. We know that the hammer is the 
attribute of Thor — the sign of Pagan compact, 
as well as that of property and of barbaric coo- 
quest.f This circumstance would explain how 
an empire, exhausted under preceding reigns* 
could suddenly furnish such armies both against 
the Saxons and the Saracens. These verr 
men, lured to take up arms under Carl, by the 
attraction of the wealth of the Church which 
he lavished upon them, might very well adopt 
by degrees the belief of their new country, and 

* Annal. Met ap. Ser. R. FT. IL 6BL 
t See the Saeoad FSit 
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pare a ^oermtion of aoldiera for Pepin le I 
:f and Cbarlenugne. la thij thoroughly ec- 
liastical family c^ths Carlo ringiftn*, the b>a- 
1, tbe prosciibed Carl, or Chailes Mirtel, 
senia a, distinct phyeiognom; of bia own, 
I a T«r]r un-Chriatian ono-' 
\t first, tbe Nemtiiana, defeated by him at 
icy. Dear Cambiai, summoned to their aid 

AquilaniaDS, who, since the dissoluiioa of , 
■- Fr»nkish empire, constituted a formidable i 
Ker. Gades, their duke, advanced as far as i 
iBBOfiB, and there formed s junction with the | 
lustriaa*. who, notwithstanding his aid, lost | 
t day. Perhaps he might have prosecuted 
i war with advaniage, had he not had an e[i- 
ly behind bim, the Saracens, who, sl\er con- 
eriDg Spain, had seized Languedoc. CoO' 
iag in tJie speed and indefatigable vigor of . 
BIT African barbi, their innumerable cavalry . 
Idly aallied forth from the Roman and Guthio 
ara of Narbonne, of which Ihey had posses- 
>o, upon the north, as far aa Poitou and Bur- 
lodj-T 1'b*> aatoniahing celerity of these j 
iganda, who pricked into every quarter, seem- 1 
I to multiply them. They soon made their 
irmda in larger numbers; and it began to be 
axed (hat, according to their usaal practice, 
(ier they bad turned great part of the south 
ito a desert, they would finally settle there. 
lOdea, having austaiiied a defeat by them, had 
ecuurse to his former antagonists, the Fnuiks. 
I rencouDEei took place near Poitiers between 
tie rapid African cavalry and the heavy battA' 
lon* of the Franks, (*. v. 733 when the first, 
inding their powerlessness against the massy 
treogth of the latter,drew offduringtbe night, 
rilh whit loas it is impossible to say. But the 
maginatioa of the chroniclers of tbe period wm 
rxcited by this solemn trial of prowess between 
be men of the north and those of the south ; 
lai tbey concluded that the two races could not 
neet in hostilo shock without wholesale slaugb- 
er.} Charles Martel pushed on to lAnguedoc, 

• Auofdlaf to HBH antboriUa, Fiuee. U Ihli psrlcid, 
nsst b«va boBIL ay IbB v«»a of tS|Bln| Inta PH^aiun. 
Smi^a (epiR- R saa. 7«i] un> "Tha nuki, h oai 
Men icpon. ban bm hdd ■ naod fiir mon tku atckt; 
rcan. but hsn )iad aa uchUuiDa, aor hiTB wiywbgn 
buM w niiBWBd Um caooBn of Ilia ehoreh."— Hlncnuu. 
•fiu. ft. e. IS.) ' Is Cul'i dan. fniriitluiitv wu ■Imoii 
mOnlv uUkI I* tbt OsHMia, Bal|(caiid Gallic pnvjBcn ; 
B mith lo, Ihst Is Iba auMia putt nsar wmhlppad UnK 

t la RS, Ibev lank Cammo— a, lavlad a uaulbDtln m. 
Ednea. and dasmvad ABtBa. (Chmalr- Halulafi. ap. Bcr- 
■.rr. ll.SK.) Inni, Umt hnni Iba eburch of Si. ttUui 



failed to take Nsrbonne, entered Ntanes, and 
endeavored to bum the amphitheatre, which 
had been converted into a fortress. Harka of 
the hre are yet to be seen on its walla. 

But danger did not threaten on the southern 
border alone. Invasions from the German side 
were much more formidable than this of the 
Saracens. The latter bad aettled in Spain ; 
and intestine divisions soon kept them there. 
But tbe Frisona, Saiona, and Germans, were 
constantly attracted to the Rhine by the wealth 
of Gaul and the memory of their ancient inva- 
sions ; and Charles Martel had to mske repeat- 
ed expeditions before he could repel aAd drive 
them within their own bounds. What soldiera 
did he use in these expeditions ! The proba- 
bility is that he must have recruited his armiea 
in Germanv. By distributing the spoils of the 
bishops and abbota of Neostria and Burgundy,* 
be had a ready means of drawing warriors to 
his standard. Now, to get Germans to act 
against Germans, it behooved to make them 
Christians ; and this explains how Charles 
finally became the friend of the popes, aitd their 
support against the Lombarda. The pontifical 
missions created in Germany a Christian popo- 
. laiioa friendly to the Franks. Each horde 
must have been divided : the Pagan portion 
would obstinately cling to the paternal soil, and 
their primitive life of the tribe ; while tbe 
ChTiatians anpplied the armies of Charles Mar- 
tel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. 



t AccvdiBi Id Tv 
na kDdiad aal ■ 



to,sp.Btc.R.R.a.7n. 



Chnreh landi, ud ilva Ibmi to hla fellow-ieldlsn.'' kc— 
Fnidoaid.lH.«.U. -WlwDChiirtM HatM hadaveRODa 
lils«eailM,lw npeilad Ana Ut Kathaptau Blnban, 
hla Eodlkilwr, wbo had bald him oa tha holv tiaHUaail finL 
and pva Um hlibopric at Boliu to oae Kilo, who was aa 
rulbar • ehmctamaa thas tha waaan laada him. hot whs 
had acrvad him la war. TU* Cbariaa MarM, lb* onpl^ 
flC a tlava, ■ coocllilaa— ai we nad la Iba aaaali or lbs 
rnak Uaip— nun aadadou Ihas all tha Unf* Ui jniit- 
cenaon, |ava Ml attj Iho Hiboisle el Rsbn, bat waaf , 
dUhi* la Iba Untdon of Tiaaea. la layman aad cooali ; m ' 
u lo dapivs the hLabopa of all pDWcr ovct Iba |iD«la aad 
itttin of the Cbarcb. Bai all tba hum ha bad wmqiht 
na Ibli bolT maa, and oa Iba otbai ehorebaa of ChiUI, Uis 
Lord, bf a )n>t JndiDMiI, eanKd lo Rten so hit owa baad. 
Fat ws nad In Iba wililDn of tba Fathen, that 8t. PdIcIm- 
riai, fonnerlf Mihim of Ortaaai, wboaa badf rMU In St. 
Trndo'i DWBUIan'.beiBi ona day al ptafar, akanbMI la 
lluUon sT^Havanlv thlap, waa lul Into Iba olbar 
aad than, IbiDOrii nnlaDoB or tba Lord, aaw 
UraHBlad la Iba Innai IwlL Wbta ba laqalnd 
tha cania of Iba aafM who coadiKleil Um. Iba laiMr ra- 

Sad, ibai hr lbs MaMBCS et Iba aalaB who, oa Iba Uii 
y. woald boM Iba halam UfaUMr wllb Iba Lord, ba 
wu eoadasnad lo •vsrlaiUaf jnalihBHBt Ga bavlaa laid 
handa oa Ibalt yawloaa. A. PolcbaitBi. oa hU ntara 
10 Ibli world, hamsid M i«U» what b* kd Han to SL 
BoBllbca, win bad baaa dapaied by tba boir aaa u m- 
aiisliUab canoaloal dIadpUaa Is Fnaee. aad lo Falrad, 
abbot or f. OmI*. aad Iba baad of Uaf Paplnl tbaplala*i 
talUBt than, la inor of iba mtb of wbal ba mUMd vi 
Cbulaa Hartal, ■hal.aa —-'•■-ii bli ui^ iln woM 
MM Oad bH bodr 1 sad, la hM. wbaa thar waal B Ui plus 
of bDrtsl.HdopaaadblaMibkS MCpaat taaaad sol of lb 
aad Iba loah was AnadawptraM blKfeMidasIf SIMM 



no 



iftj^ABils. 



MISSION OF ST. BONIFACE. 



Z**l tni EiHtdM 



itom fx. 



The inatramsDt of thia great reTolution waa 
St Boniface, the apostle of Germanj. Tha 
Anglo-Saxon church, to which be belonged, 
was not like thoae of Ireland, of Gaul, oi of 
Spain, the aJBter and equal of that of Rome, 
but the child of the popes. Bj this church, 
Roman in spirit,' German in tongue, Rome 
laid her hand on Germany. St. Columbanua 
had disdained preaching to the Suevi. The 
Cells, in their hard spirit of opposition to the 
German raee, could not be the instruments of 
its conieraion. A more plastic and sympa- 
thetic element than the Celtic church, was re- 
quired to win to Christianity the latest arrived 
barbarians. They had to De told of Christ in 
the name of Rome ; thai great name which had 
filled their ears for »o many centuries. To 
coniert Germany, the disinterested genius of 
Germany herselff was required to set the 

• AcU SS. OM. S. Beiwd. •■c. Ul. Pop* Zvbur oitUw 
la Bl. BoniQice— "TiM prorliK* !■ wblcb yonwers bora 
tad Imiiihl op, when, HWnl tbo Aii|1« ud BauMi tii 
Iba IglnnJ of BrtlakB, Uh dm pnachen wnp «eDl fkmi tbe 
•(nODlIc me, Aoiortls, IdimiKe, Jbroi, and BoBorl 
and liMly. In yonr Mr— '''' — •-— - "- — b™.. ■ .. 



to ihe tramuld Brtals U indn ud tomn," lU^ tx.- 
-'niMd<jn,"»n W*R«, (Hill at Eb|. Pocdt, Dlaens- 
tlin U. p. IB. M.l'oVBi'l'r ■ *inek Meit,* uUn of 
TanBilDCIllcIa,wueoaKnlHL>KliUAops(CtewibarT. 
ud HBi IBU Esslsad by Po|i* VltalUu, {■ the vmr HB. 
Ha mi >Ullnl Ib the sMrieal at, ulXMoaiy. uftbDwUc, 
ehnich-Bulc, aoi Dm Gnck aad Lalln lanfsaiei. Tbe 
aaw tfelua linn|ht wtlb Un ■ lui* lUnry. aa It vu 
called aad eauamed, comlillat of miiMnitu Gcnk and 
Latin aathoia ; amont wtakh wen Honec, In a lai|e vo- 

hoDlllet of Bt CtUTxatoci) ca parehmcB^ Ike paallsi, aad 
Jnapliiu'i HnniiaHlkoii. all In GiMk. Tbaortm wu 
aaeompuiled fnto Kiiila«d In Adrlu. a Neapolltaui moDk 
■Bd a BaUn of Amok, who wa* aqnally aUlled la uimd 
ud pn&BB laanlDi, aad al Ihi •ania Una aHnlnlHl lo Ihe 
[rjr of SL AmtlB*! at C^Bterbnry. Bade lalbrnu 



; a JoDnay, w«dd HndBclTbeodon lalo Britnla. Tbey 
wcie Inlh iKIinMl to tba dty of CUIntiBry by Baaedlcl 
BlKap. a aaUn of NonbanibelUnd. and a Birai. who bud 
fimmTlir boon aaaalaied with then 1b ■ tUt which he 
PHda IS Bane. Bnadlcl aenu, al thli Ubh, to ham beon 

AnlUni hlBHlf of the adrlcs of theae two leaned uraa- 
len, DMiet Ibeir dlfMOaa aad aaatuaiica he jmcitted wotk- 
■HB Ihn naoaa, aad bnlU the mnoaaleffy of WelWDOQIh 
Is NoRhoBibetlaad. Tha choRh he eoBiBncied of iioBe 
■(tor Ifa* naBBei of lh« Bonaa aicbllHUire. and ail<n«l 
Hawaii! and m>f wlih plctnm, which be ponhued at 
KOSM, RpcaeBt)B(, aaanof DthR aacred nlilecu, Ihe Vli(ln 
Hary, tha twelTe apodlea, Iha eiaaiieUeal hlitoiy. and Ibe 
Tlilou of the Analypae. The wladowa wan (laud by 
aitliii bniB|hl Itoa FiaBCo." A leader of Ibe chnlr wu 
bnnhl am BL Pctei'a. Bone. (Beda. HIbL Abb 
— ... 1 . 1—1, f^ Aldbelm *m pnpilc of Theodora ai 
■ ■ re of klnK I Ba'^ wu. 



„, ^ihmaa la poo| 

aalo^blaf ibai tha aDnpIe ih 

aaen eei ny tha BauBB, who, 01 theli aaUra aoU of GanDany, 
•0 l«u reiecMd tJbitotlaBlRi asd who, at Ibe mice oT 
Lnlber. were Ibe am ID ibafca off Oe yiAe of Bone. Bui 
•hiaa ihinm, oaHplBnted Into BrIiatB, had KmalMa (be 
of be JuTlsMlowBilUttlT leaden. The ne- 
ibrirdlaiait anedlHoaa, and the BonMaasf 
id nadeiheB 1IA|«BI lie* i aad beaMea.lba 



world the example of submission to the hienr- '' 
chy, and to teach it to resign ilself for a seconi ' 
time to Roman centralization. '' 

Winfried (this is Che German name of Booi- ' 
face) resigned himself unreservedly tothepiHtm," 
and, under their auspices, plunged through bar- ' 
barous nations into the vast pagan world of'' 
German]?. He was tha Columbus and lh« ' 
Cortes of this unknown world ; into which he- 
penelrated with no other arms than his intrepid ' 
faith and the name of Rome. This heroic mas, ' 
who crossed so often the sea, the Rbioe, and - 
the Alps, was ths bond of the nations. It wu - 
through him that ihe Franks came to an under- ^ 
standing wilh Rome, and with the tribes of ' 
Germanjr. It was he, who by religion and • 
civilizatinD attached these roving tribes to Ihe - 
soil, snd unconsciously prepared the road for '- 
the armies of Charlemagne, as the missionaries ' 
of ths sixteenth century opened America to ^ 
those of Charles the Fiflh. He reared on the ' 
Rhine the metropolis of German Christianity— - 
the church of Menti, the church of Ihe empire; ' 
and, farther on, the church of Cologne— die ' 
church of relics and the Holy city of the Lo« ' 
Countries. The youngschool of Fulda, founded ' 
by him in the heart of German barbarism, be- ' 
came the light of iha West ; and laoght its ' 
mastere. First archbishop of Mentz — he choss ' 
to hold of the nope the government of ibis new ' 
Christian world which he had himself csUcd ' 
into existence. By his oath, he devote* him- 
aelf and his suceessore Co the prince of tbe 
apostles, " who alone has the nght of bestowiDg 
the pallium on bishops."* There is notbin; 
servile in this submission. In hi* simplicitj 
the good Winfried inquires of the pope whether 
it be trne that he break* the canons, and incur) 
the guilt of simony ;t and entreats him ui puts 
stop to tbe pagan ceremonies still celebrated bjr 
the Roman people, to tbe great scandal of the 
Germans. But his chief haired is to the Scots, 
(the name equally given to the Scotch and 
Irish,) and he especially condemn* Iheir allow- 
ing priests to marry. Al one time be denounces 
lo the pope the &mous Virgil, bishop of Salu- 
burg \X St another, a priest named Samson, who 
disused baptism. Clement, another Irtahiou, 

• Banlftc.Eplit. IDS. "iBooriyBodwehavepRKlahiitd 
and prorewed oar dealn lo prewrve Ihe Catholk ftJIh •*' 
ally, and fuhDilnlon UUwBaiiilib chmcbi loihe aadif 
qriUe— lobataUectedtoSLIVIeraBdhli vicar. ... Aad 




, dsaml bnMher. we mj 

aiaJB." .... IK. CM. E. 



: A«aB8.0rd.B.Ban.iK:.lU.a)a3W^ 

(Inland lava Um UHh. Infcnned, lan(hl, eteilalwd, asd 
ll Til hi Trim Hill liswlsd llai iiilsnillj id" ll» sail 
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CONSECRATION OF PEPIN. 



Duality of tbekingi* 
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the Graul Adalbert likewise troable the 
iTch. Adalbert having erected oratories 

crosses near fountains, (perhaps by the 
lent Draidical altars,) the people flock 
ber and desert the churches.* This Adal- 
t is so revered, that his nails and hair be- 
le the subject of dispute as relics. Au- 
rixed by a letter which he has received 
n Jesas Christ, he invokes angels of un- 
)wn names. He knows the sins of men 
brehand, and will not listen to their confes- 
D, Winfried, the implacable enemy of the 
Itic eharchv prevails on Carloman and Pepin 
imprison Adalbert. His fierce and rugged 
il is at the least disinterested. After having 
inded nine bishoprics and as many monaste- 
!S, when at the height of his glory and in the 
venty-third year of his age, he resigned the 
chbishopric of Menti to his disciple Lullus, 
id retamed a simple missionary to the woods 
d marshes of pagan Frisia, where, forty years 
•fore, he had been the first to preach the Gos- 
d. He found martyrdom there, t 
Foot years before his death (a. d. 753) he 
id consecrated Pepin king, in the name of 
m pope of Rome, and so transferred the crown 
I a new dynasty. This son of Charles Martel, 
sft sole mayor by the retirement of one of his 
rolhers to Monte-Cassino, and by the flight of 
le other, was the darling of the Church. He 
idemnified her for the spoliations of Charles 
lartel ; and was the only support of the pope 
gainst the Lombards. Hence he was em- 
oldened to bring to a conclusion the long farce 
layed by the mayors of the palace since Dago- 
ert^s death, and to assume the title of king. 
t was near a hundred years since the Mero- 
ingfians, confined in their villa of Maumagne, 
T in some monastery, had preserved a vain 
hadow of royalty. ( Hardly at any other pe- 
iod than spring, on the occasion of opening the 
]!hamp de Mars, was the idol drawn from his 
■netoary, and the people shown their king. 
$ileat and grave, this long-haired and bearded 
nonarch (whatever his age, these were the in- 
lispensable ensigns of royalty) appeared, slowly 
Iragged on the German car by yoked oxen, 
ike that of the goddess Hertha.^ In all the 
lomerous revolutions which took place in their 
lame, whether conquered or conquering, their 
ate underwent litde change. They passed 



• 8c Booi&ee writes to pope Zachariae— "* My greatest 
moble was wtfli two Inveterate heretics, one called Adal- 
ten, a Ganl by birth ; the other, oamed Clement, a Scot" 
Ttdt ifooqne (Adalbert) cmcicalas et oratoriola in campls, 
rtadlbsrtes; . . . QDnuasqiioqaeetcapillosdedltadhono- 
ificaaiom et portandiim cum reliqniis S. Petri prlndpis 
ipostoloriun. B. Bonit Epist. 135. 

t Acta 80. sac UL Eginhard, Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ▼. 
If7. 

t like the poBtilT king at Rome, the caliph at Bagdad in 
jbs decay of the caliphi^, or the dairo at Japan. 

(Is not this note the germ of Lord Broagham*s remarks, 
{ooled p. eO T)— Teakslatob. 

% Criae pnmiso, barb4 sabmlss4, .... qnocnmqae eon- 
him erat, carpento Ibat, quod bubas tanctls, bobalco rastioo 
aM»<BafBnte,trahebatar. Eglnhard, Vita Karoli Uagnl, c 1. 
ip 8a.ft.F^.v.8B. 



from the palace to the cloister, without ob- 
serving the difference. Often, indeed, the 
victorious mayor would quit his king for the 
conquered king, if the latter were the more 
personable of the two. Generally, these poor 
kings soon died off. Frail and feeble, the last 
descendants of an enervated race, they bore 
the penalty of their fathers' excesses. But 
this very youthfulness, this state of repose, and 
this innocence must have inspired the people 
with a profound idea of royal sanctity and king-^ 
ly right. The king must have early appeared 
to them as an irreproachable being — perhaps, 
as the companion of their miseries, who, had 
he the power, would relieve them. The very 
silence of imbecility did not lessen their re- 
spect ; the secret of the future seemed envel- 
oped in it. It is still a common belief in many 
countries that idiots are divinely favored ; just 
as the pagans formerly recognised the divinity 
in brutes. 

After the Merovingians, says Eginhard, the 
Franks chose for themselves two kings ;* and, 
indeed, this duality is everywhere apparent at 
the commencement of theCarlovingian dynasty. 
Commonly, two brothers reign together, as 
Pepin and Martin, Pepin and Uarloman, Carlo- 
man and Charlemagrne. When there happens 
to be a third brother, (Grifon, to wit, brother of 
Pepin-le-Bref,) he is excluded from the division. 

This monarchy of Pepin's, founded by the 
priests, was devoted to the priests. The de- 
scendant of Bishop Amulf, and kinsman of so 
many bishops and saints, allowed great influence 
to the prelates. 

In all directions, the enemies of the Franks 
were at the same time the enemies of the 
Church — the pagan Saxons, the Lombards, per- 
secutors of the pope — the Aquitanians, the 
spoilers of the property of the Church. Pepin's 
chief war was against Aquitaine. He only 
made one campaign in Saxony, by which he 
secured the missionaries! the power of preach- 
ing there ; and left the rest to the work of time. 
Two campaigns sufficed for the subjection of 
the Lombards; against whom Pope Stephen 
came himself to implore the assistance of the 
Franks. Pepin forced the Alps, took Pavia, 
and compelled the Lombard, Astolph, to surren- 
der — not to the Greek empire — but to St. Peter 
and the pope,{ the towns of Ravenna, iGmilia, 
of the Pentapolis, and of the duchy of Rome. 

* *' The FYanks, in a sc^emn general assembly, choose two 
kings, bat with the express provision that they divide the 
kingdom between them equally.*' Eginh^d, Vita KaroU M. 
c. 3, ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 90. 

t He exacted, besides, a tribnie of three hundred horses. 
Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 33S. The horse was the 
animal chiefly sacrificed bv the Persians and Germans. 
Pope Zachary (epist 14S) aovises Bonifltce to pat a stop to 
the eating of hone-flesh—no doabt, meaning as a sacrificial 
meat. 

t To the emperor's protests he replied, that he had under- 
taken the warnir the love of St Peter, and the reroissioo of 
his sins.«-" He sent a deed of gift of the states given to the 
blesaed Peter and the holy Rcwnaa see, and to be held te- 
ever by ail oootifili of the apostolic see.** Aaastas. BUdloth. 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 3. 
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The Lombards and the Greeks must have been 
little to be feared, when Pepin thought these 
provinces safe in the unarmed hands of a priest. 

The war with Aquitaine was a very different 
matter; and its duration is easily explained. 
Backed by the western Pyrenees, which were 
and still are occupied by the ancient Iberians, 
Vasques, Guasques, or Basques, (Eusken,) the 
population of this country was constantly re- 
cruited from the mountains. Agricultural by 
taste and disposition, but robbers by their posi- 
tion, the Vasques had long been pent up in their 
rocks, first by the Romans, then by the Goths. 
The Franks expelled the latter, but did not fill 
their place, often failing against this mountain 
race. At length they appointed duke Genia- 
lis — no doubt a Roman of Aquitaine — to ob- 
serve them, (about a.d. 600.*) However, these 
mountain giantsf descended by degrees among 
the smaller race of the B6arnois ; and, in their 
large red capes, and shod with the hairy almrcaf 
advanced — men, women, children, and flocks — 
towards the north : the hmdes are, in fact, a 
Tast road. Eldest born of the old world, they 
came to claim their share of the beautiful plains, 
seized by so many successive usurpers — Gauls, 
Romans, and Germans. Thus, in the seventh 
century, when the Neustrian empire fell to 
pieces, Aquitania was renovated by the Vasques, 
as Austrasia was by successive immigrations 
from Germany. The name accompanied either 
people, and grew in extent with them — the 
Dorth being called France, the south, Vasconia, 
Gascony; which last reached to the Adour, 
next to the Garonne, and, for a moment, to the 
Loire. Then came the shock. 

According to doubtful traditions, the Aquita- 
nian Amandus had grown powerful in these 
countries, about the year 638, overcoming the 
Franks by means of the Vasques, and the lat- 
ter, again, by means of the Franks. He mar- 
ried his daughter to Charibert, Dagobert^s 
brother ;% and afler his son-in-law's death, pro- 
tected Aquitaine, in the name of his orphan 
Sandsons, against their uncle Dagobert. Per- 
ps Charil^rt*8 marriage is only a fable in- 
vented at a later period in order to connect the 
Seat families of Aquitaine with the first race, 
owever, shortly afterward, we find three 
Aquitanian dukes marrying three Austrasian 
princesses. 

Eudes and Hubert were great-grandsons 
of Amandus. Hubert passed first into Neu- 
stria, where Ebroin ruled, and thence into Au- 
strasia — the birthplace of his aunt and grand- 
mother. Here he attached himself to repin. 
Passionately fond of hunting, he used to range 
through the immense forest of Ardennes ; when 



* Seeing that the Fnuiki were Aaeomfited by them la the 
Mrty stage of thetr emptoe. I nmeh donbt their havUig nib- 
■Itled to a tribute, as nedegarliu aieeiti, (FredefarTBcho- 
llMt, e. 91,) under the feeble raeeeieon of Bmnehnult 

t The Vasqnea are eiffeedlngly tall, pnrtlcuUrly comptied 
WItktheBAamola. "^ 

t Bee THlst G«B. da LugiMdoe, L 6BB. 



the apparition of a miraculous stag determined 
him to quit the world for the Church. He 
was the disciple and successor of St. Lam- 
bert at Maestricht, and founded the bishopric 
of Liege. He is the patron of hunters from 
Picardy to the Rhine. 

The career of his brother Eudes was very 
different. Once, when master of Aquitaine 
as far as the Loire, and master of Neustria, 
through having Chilperic XL in his power, he, 
for a moment, thought himself king of the 
whole of Gaul. But it was the fate o( the dif- 
ferent dynasties of Toulouse, as we shall here- 
after see, to be ever crushed between Spain and 
northern France. Eudes, having been defeated 
by Charles Martel, and fearing the Saracens, 
who threatened his rear, gave up Chilperic to 
him. Conquering the Saracens before Tou- 
louse, but menaced, in turn, by the Franks, he , 
treated with the infidels ; and the emir Munuaa, 
having rendered himself independent in the ; 
north of Spain, and being with regard to the 
caliph's lieutenants precisely in the same sitna- , 
tion as Eudes was in relation to Charles Martel, ^ 
Eudes allied himself with him, and gave him . 
his daughter in marriage.* This strange al- 
liance, which was then unexampled, is an early , 
proof of that religious indifference of which - 
Gascony and Guienne offer so many instances. 
The versatile and witty people of these pro- 
vinces, look too keenly to the affairs of this 
world to be over-busied with those of the other. 
The country of Henry IV., of Montesquieu, 
and of Montaigne, is not a land of saints. 

This politic and impious alliance turned out 
ill. Munuza was blocked up in a fortress by 
Abder- Rahman, the caliph's lieutenant, and only 
avoided captivity by death. He threw himself 
from the top of a rock. The poor Frenchwo- 
man was sent a present to the seraglio of the 
caliph of Damascus. The Arabs crossed the 
Pyrenees, and Eudes was defeated as his son- 
in-law had been. But the Franks themselves 
joined him, and Charles Martel aided him to 
overcome them at Poitiers, (a. d. 732.) Thus 
Aquitaine, proved incapable of defending itself, 
became a kind of dependency on the Franks. 

Hunald, the son of Eudes, and the hero of 
his race, could not resign himself to this humili- 
ation, and began a desperate struggle with 
Pepin-le-Bref and Carloman,in which he sought 
to interest all the enemies of the Franks, whe- 
ther open or secret ; and he sought alliesf even 
as far as Saxony and Bavaria. The Franks 
laid waste Berry with fire and sword, turned 
Auvergne, and just as they had forced Hunald 
to recross the Loire, were recalled by the in- 
vasion of the Saxons and the Germans. Hu- 



* hManu FMensls, a]>. 8er. R. FT. U. 731. 

rled his dangfater to him In order to stave off th^ atlMdEi of 
the Arabs, and win them over to his Interests.** 

t Annal. Met ap. 8cr. R. Fr. 11. 687. **The BnvMlaM 
brought BaxoBs, Alemannl, and BlaTes along with ttem. . . . 
Hnniad, crossing the Loire, burnt Chartres. Thto h* dUat 

'*- igestioB of Ogdllo, with whom he had oateiud Into t 

ie alUanee agalBst the ftaiUBk** 
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Hid passed the Loire once more, and burnt 
Obartres. Perhaps he would have carried his 
necesses further ; but he seems to have been 
letnyed bj his brother Hatto, who governed 
PoitoQ under him. Here we see the origin of 
he future ills of Aquitaine — the rivalry of 
Poitiers and Toulouse. 

Hunald yielded ; but took vengeance on his 
irother. He had his eyes torn out, and then 
mmnred himself in a monasteir in the isle of 
lUie,* by way of expiation. His son, Guaifer, 
[a. d. 745,) found an ally in Grifon, Pepin^s 
ronnger brother, as Pepin had himself done in 
Sunald^s brother. But the war of the south 
Kd not begin in earnest till 759, after Pepin 
nd vanquished the Lombards. This was the 
spoeh of the division of the caliphate. Alphon- 
iOythe Catholic, intrenched in the Asturias, 
revived there the monarchy of the Goths. The 
[yoths of Septimania (all Languedoc, with 
iie exception of Toulouse) likewise rose to re- 
aver tbeir independence; and the Saracens, 
n occupation of the country, were soon con- 
■trained to take refuge in Narbonne. A Gothic 
chief got himself acknowledged lord of Nlmes, 
Hagnelonne, Agde, and Beziers.f But the 
GoUis were unable to force Narbonne, and 
called in the Franks ; who, unused to sieges, 
might have remained before the town forever, 
had not the Christian inhabitants massacred 
the Saracens, and opened its gates. Pepin 
swore to respect the laws and franchises of the 
country.^ 

He then renewed the war successfully against 
the Aquitaniaos, whom he was now enabled to 
turn on the eastern flank. " After the country 
had rested from war for two years, king Pepin 
sent deputies to Guaifer, prince of Aquitaine, to 
ask him to restore to the churches of his king- 
dom the lands belonging to them in Aquitaine. 
He sought the full and free enjoyment of their 
estates by the churches, together with that of 
all the immunities heretofore secured to them ; 
and that Guaifer should pay, according to the 
law, the price of the lives of certain Goths, 
whom he had killed against all rule of right. 
Finally, he required that Guaifer should give 
op those of Pepin's followers who had fled into 
Aquitaine. All which demands Guaifer dis- 
dainfully refused.'*^ 

The war was slow, bloody, and destructive. 
Several times, the Basques and Aquitanians,|| 
by bold inroads, pushed as far as Autun and 
even as ChAlons. But the Franks, better dis- 

* IbifdL In mooMteriimi quod Badli imnlA iltmn est In- 
tiavlt. 

t Chronic. MoiMJac. ap. Scr. R. I^. v. 68. 

i Ibid. 60. Dnto Mcramento GoOiis qol lU ennt, nt tl 
dvitntea partUmi tradnvnt Piplni regis Fknneomm, peradtte- 
rant eoB k iym Muun hnbera. 

^ OonclB. Fredonr. n|>. Scr. R. Fir. v. 4.— See, alfo* Egln- 

Bid, Annnl. Il»ld. IW. Com ret oub ed mcUmIm . . . per- 

. . f^QBdat ae aeclaaih aoa 



I OoBtlB. Fkaidefar. tp, 8er. R. F^. v. S» 6^ 7. WaiAurlns 
el pIvlBionmi Waacoaoraa^ qol ultra 
r, qol aattqoltaa vocatl issc Vscati, 
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ciplined and marching in imposing masses, in- 
flicted much greater injury upon Uiem. They 
ravaged the whole of Berry with fire, burning 
down trees and houses, and that more than 
once. Next, they forced their way into Au- 
vergne, took its strongholds, and traversed and 
burnt the Limousin. Then, with the same 
regularity, they burnt the Quercy, and cut 
down the vines which formed the wealth of 
Aquitaine. ** Prince Guaifer, seeing that the 
king of the Franks, by the help of his machines, 
had taken the fort of Clermont, as well as 
Bourges, the capital of Aquitaine and a strongly 
fortified city, despaired henceforward of re- 
sisting him, and ordered the walls of all the 
cities in Aquitaine belonging to him — of Poi- 
tiers, Limoges, Saintes, Perigueux, Angoul^me, 
and many others — ^to be thrown down.*** 

The unfortunate Guaifer withdrew into the 
wild fastnesses of the mountains. But every 
year saw his foUowers drop off. His count of 
Auvergoe fell in battle ; his count of Poitiers 
was slain by retainers of the abbey of St. Martin 
of Tours.f His uncle, Remistan, who had 
first deserted and then returned to his banners, 
was taken and hanged by the Franks. And, 
finally, he was himself murdered by his own 
adherents ; who, in their fickleness of disposi- 
tion, had doubtless grown weary of a glorious, 
but hopeless war. repin, triumphant through 
treachery, saw himself at length sole master 
of the whole of Gaul, all-powerful in Italy by 
the humiliation of the Loml>ards, and all-power- 
ful in the Church by the friendship of the popes 
and bishops — to whom he transferred almost 
the whole legislative authority. His reform 
of the Church through the exertions of St. 
Boniface, and his innumerable translations of 
relics, of which he despoiled Italy to enrich 
France, won for him infinite honor. On solemn 
occasions of the kind he would himself appear 
bearing the relics on his shoulders — as he did 
those of St Austremon and of St. Germain 
des Pr6s.$ 

ACCESSION OF CHARLKMAONE. (a. D. 768-^.) 

Charles,^ Pepin's son and successor, was 

* Ibid. 6. PectaTla, Lemodlcaa, Bantoinia, FMreeota, 
EquoUsma, et reUqnas qnam plnret dvitatea at caalella, 
omnes oiiuroa eonun In terrem proatravlt, etc. 

t Ibid. 6. Comet PictaTenaiii, dnm Tnronieam Inteta- 
tam pnedaret, ab bominlbos Vol&idl abbatli monasteili B. 
Maraai Interfecttis eat. 

1 Seconda B. Anstremonli Traiialatio, ap. Bar. R. I^. v. 
433. "The king, like king David, forfetAU of the regal 
pnrple, in his Joy bedewed nla costly rtMbes with tears, uid 
danced (eznltabat) belbre the relics of the Messed martyr, 
himself even bearing the moat sacred limbs on his shoiddas. 
And It was the winter season.'*— Translat B. Germani Pra- 
tensis, ibid. 4SB. .... mittentes, tam ipae qnam optimatea 
ab ipso elect!, manna ad feretmm. .... 

^ Cbaelbmaonb U commonly said to be the translation 
of Caeolos MAOKua— ^ Challmnalnes vaut antaat cwnae 
pant Chales,** (Chron. de St Denys, I. i. c. 4.)-— However* 
uhailemagBe la only a eaavpOum of GsriMMM, Kael- 
Mahw , the strou man. In the Chronlelea of 8t Danys wa 
find Challea and ChalleBdainea for Oharlea and Garlomaa, 
(sMtM being tha IVsneh eom m tlan ofaiean, aa laaa i 
lidiia,lM.) AstUlBMnAMMfspwrMMBlatlM 
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Kxm left sole possessor of the empire by the 
death of his brotlier Carloman, as Pepiu He- 
risthal had been by the death of Martin, and 
Pepin-le-Bref by the retirement of the first Car- 
loman. The two brothers had easily stifled 
the war, which was rekindled in Aquitaine by 
the aged Hunald, who, emerging from the 
monastery in which he had immared himself 
for three-and-twenty years, vainly attempted to 
ftTenge his son and liberate his country. He 
was betrayed by a son of the ven^ brother whom 
he had deprived of his eyes. This unconquer- 
able man, however, even then did not yield, 
but managed to take refuge in Italy with 
the king of the Lombards, Didier, to whom his 
son-in-law, Charles, had conturoeliously re- 
turned his daughter, and who, by way of repri- 
sal, supported Charleses nephews, and threat- 
ened to see them in possession of their rights. 
The king of the Franks invaded Italy, and laid 
siege to Pavia and Verona, which ofl^ered a 
lengthened resistance. Hunald had thrown 
himself into the first-named town, and compel- 
led the inhabitants to hold out until they stoned 
him.* Didier*s son fled to Constantinople ; and 
the Lombards could only retain the duchy of 
Beneventum, that is, the central part of what 
constitutes the present kingdom of Naples : 
the sea-ports were in the hands of the Greeks. 
Charles then took the title of king of the Lom- 
bards. 

The empire of the Franks was already old 
and worn out when it fell into Charlemagne^s 
hands; but then all the surrounding nations 
were weakened. Neustria was reduced to no- 
thingness, and the Lombards were little better 
oflr--divided for some time between Pavia, Mi- 
lan, and Beneventum, they had never altogether 
recovered themselves. The Saxons, who, it is 
to be granted, were truly formidable, were at- 
tacked from behind by the Slaves. The unity 
of the empire of the Saracens was destroyed 
the very year Pepin came to the throne by the 
isolation of Spain from Africa ; and Spain was 
herself weakened by the schism that divided the 
Caliphate, and which left Aquitaine undisturbed 
on the side of the Pyrenees. Thus two nations 
remained standing in this general decay of the 
West ; weak indeed, but still less weak than 
the rest — the Aquitanians and the Austrasian 
Franks. The last could not fail to gain the 
ui^r hand. More united than the Saxons, 
less fiery and fickle than the Aquitanians, they 
were better disciplined than both. '^The 

aide of TbeophuiM, who calli Carlomaii, KmpovWdnmypot. 
8er. R. I^. v. 187. Both brotlMn, then, ban the Mune 
■UM.— In the tenth oentory, Charles the Bald gained the 
nmame of Great throogh the Ifnocanoe of the Latin mooicf, 
M his grandfather had done. Epitaph, ap. Scr. £. Fr. vU. 

.... Nomen (rai nomine dnxlt 
De Magnl Magnot, de CaioU Caroloa. 

In the «une way the Giedn mistook the name of Elan- 
hnlns, of which tney would make Heilogahalns, ftom ue 
Qieek Helios, the son. 

* Blcsbertl Chronic, apw fler. R. rt. v. 9t$. IMmM 
' I post biffUlhat ' 



Franks," says M. de Sismondi, (t. ii. p. 267,) 
'* had preserved some of the habits of the Ro- 
man militia, in which their ancestors had so 
long served." They were, indeed, of all the 
barbarians, the most capable of discipline, and 
whose character was stamped with the least 
individuality, the least originality, and the least 
of the poetic element.* The sixty years of 
warfare which fill the annals of Pepin and of 
Charlemagne, exhibit few victories, but regular 
and periodic ravages. The Franks wore out 
their enemies rather than subdued them, and 
by persevering broke down their spirit and elas- 
ticity. A defeat — ^the battle of Roncesvalles — 
is the most popular reminiscence that remains 
of these wars. It matters not : conquerors or 
conquered, they made deserts, and in these de- 
serts they reared some strong place,t and thence 
pushed on further, for they had already begun 
to build. The barbarians had journeyed long 
and far enough. They desired stability ; and 
the world rested, at least, through weariness. 

The length, too, of the reigns of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, was favorable to the fixation of 
this floating world. To a series of monarch^ 
who die at from fifteen to twenty years of age, 
there succeeded two whose joint reigns fill up 
close upon a century. (From 741 to 814 a. d.) 
These had time to build and to found. They 
collected and brought together the scattered 
elements of preceding ages. They inherited 
all ; and, at the same time, blotted out the mem- 
ory of all that had preceded them. It happened 
to Charlemagne as to Louis XIV. — every thing 
was dated from the great reign; institutions, 
national glory, all was referred to it. The very 
tribes that opposed him refer their laws to him; 
laws coeval, indeed, with the Grerman race it- 
self .( In reality, the senility and decrepitude 
of the barbarian world were favorable to the 
glory of his reign ; since as that world expired, 
all of remaining life rushed in full tide to 
France as to the heart. Distinguished men 
from every country flocked to the court of the 
king of the Franks. Three heads of schools, 
three reformers in learning or in mannera, cre- 
ated a passing movement in it — Clement from 
Ireland, Alcuin from the Anglo-Saions, St. 
Benedict of Aniane from Gothia or Languedoc. 
Thus each nation paid it its tribute ; and we 
may cite, besides these, the Lombard Paul War- 
nefrid, the Gotho-Italian Theodalf^ and the 
Spaniard Agobart The fortunate CharlemagDC 
profited by all. Surrounded by these foraign 
priests who were the light of the Church, and 
son, nephew, and grandson of biahopa aod of 



* This Is rmrj striUnf In their jniispnideaes. 
adopt, almost Indlfibrently, most of the syi ' ~ 
which Is pecnilar to each German tribe. I 
Alterthiimer, fssWsi. 

t Fnmsac (Fmadcnm or Frontlaeam} te 
(Eglnh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. FT. v. 901 ;) and, In I 
town desifnated In the Chmnlcles by the name ef 
JTervU, (Annal. Franc lUd. p. 14,) a Ibrt on thn 
(PL 90.) Ehreshaix, etc 

t Bee Jac Orimm, DralMhs Beehli AllvtMiMi^L 
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•unts, ma well as sare of the pope whom his 
family had protected against the Greeks and 
Lombards, he disposed of bishoprics and ab- 
beys, and even gave them to laymen. But he 
confirmed the institution of tithes,* and freed 
the Church from secular jurisdiction. f This 
DaTid and Solomon of the Franks found him- 
telf more priest than the priests, and was thus 
their king. ^ 

The wars of Italy, and the fall itself of the 
kingdom of the Lombards, were only episodes 
io tlie reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne. The 
great war of the first was, as we have seen, 
against the Aquitanians, that of Charles against 
the Saxons. There is nothing to show that the 
latter arose, as has been alleged, from the fear 
of an invasion. Undoubtedly the Germans were 
constantly immigrating across the Rhine, and 
seeking fortune in large numbers in the rich 
countries of the West. They were so many 
recruits, forever strengthening and renewing 
the armies of the Franks. But as regards the 
invasion of whole tribes, such as took place in 
the latter times of the Roman empire, there is 
no reason to suppose that such a fact accompa- 
aied the elevation of the second race, nor that it 
was threatened with a repetition of the scourge 
on the accession of Charlemagne. 

The real cause of the war was the yiolent 
antipathy of the Frank and Saxon races : an 
antipathy which each day added to in propor- 
tion as the Franks became more Roman, and 
especially since they had been newly organized 

* CSapitalar. aan. 779, c. 7. *' Of traUw—aaek mast glTe 
lUa tonlh to be dlspowd of m the pontiff (other raeillngB 
Mf , * as the Uthopr*) wiiU.'*-X>ipltiilatio de Saxon, ann. 
791, e. 1ft. ... . «* Whatever taxes be paid Into the traa- 
Bury .... let the tenth be given to the churches and the 
priertii.** C. 17. ** All axe to iive a tenth of their substance 
asd labor, as well nobles as freemen, and the lends as 
well.** — Bee, also, Ca|rital. Francoford. ann. 794, c. S3.— As 
early as the year 567, we find mention of tithes In a pastoral 
letter of the Ushops of Touralne. They are the subject of 
express enactment in aOonstitation of Qotaire*s, and in the 
Acts of the Council of Mafon, held in 96B. Ducange, 11. 
1334. •. Dbcima. 

(Dean Waddingtoa in his History of the Church, (p. 831,) 
says, with respect to the quotation from Charlemaipie's 
Cipilulvy given above, namely— ** That every one should 
five his tenth, and that It should be disposed of accord- 
ug to the orders of his Ushop.**— ** This must be under- 
stood with some limitation, since the tripartite division of 
tithes seems to be properly ascribed to Charlemagne ; that 
of one share finr the bishop and cleigy ; a second for the 
poor ; a third finr the fiilvic of the Church. It seems uncer- 
tain what part of these was at first intended Ibr the mainte- 
naaeeoraraakleatclasy. Parochial divisions, such as they 
now ezbrt, were still not Tery common, though they may be 
trsced 10 the endowment of churches ti^ Individuals as early 
as the time of Justinian. The rural churches were, in the 
first Inetimvi, chapels dependent on the neighboring cathe- 
dral, aad w«ie served by Itineiant minlsten of the UsIm^b 
npolulBMBt. It was some time belbce any of them obtained 
the privilegM of bMtLsm and burial ; but these were indeed 
aceooipaBied by n fixed share of the tithes, and appear to 
have Implied la each ease the independence of the church 
ami the reiWeirw of a ndnlsler.**)— TmAHSLAToa. 

t OsfitoL add. ad leg. Langob. ann. 801, c I. "It is our 
yieasarB that aeilber abbots, nor presbyters, nor deactms, 
aor subdeacoss, nor any priest whatMever, be brought 
betes the pabDc and secular tribunals, but be delivered for 
trial to tIsBtf tdshooB.** Cfl Ospitol. Aqulegr. ann. 789, c 37. 
— Cspftal. ft a nc o w r d. ann. 794, c 4. ** Our lord the king 
ami the bohr synod decme, that the btahops are to execute 
Jostlee In tbelT nailsbes .... Our coonlsalM must attend 
ikBOibiMlorttiM ' 



by the ecclesiastical hand of the CarloringianB. 
The success of St. Boniface had inspired the 
latter with hopes, that the missionaries would 
gradually gain over and subdue Germany for 
them. But the difference between the two peo- 
ple was too great to allow of their amalgama- 
ting. The progress of the Franks in civilization 
had latterly been too rapid. The men of the 
Red landy* as the Saxons proudly styled them- 
selves, dispersed, according to the free bent of 
their character, over their marches^ in the deep 
glades of those forests, where the squirrel could 
bound from tree to tree for seven leagues without 
descending, and neither knowing nor desiring any 
other barrier than the vague limits of their ^ou, 
— held in horror the boundaries and mansij of 
Charlemagne. The Scandinavians and Lom- 
bards, like the Romans, divided their lands with 
due regard to the set of the east. But there 
is no trace of such a custom in Germany. Ter- 
ritorial divisions, censuses, and all the instru- 
ments of order, government, and tyranny, were 
feared by the Saxons. Divided by the Asi 
themselves into three people and twelve tribes, 
they sought no other division. Their inarches 
were not altogether wastes. Town ^nd prairie 
are synonymous in the old languages of the 
north ;X the prairie was their city. The stran- 
ger passing through the march was not to ride 
upon his plough ; he was to respect the land 
and turn up the share. 

These fierce and free tribes were all the 
more attached to their old beliefs, by the hatred 
and jealousy with which the Franks inspired 
them. The missionaries that the latter would 
weary them with, had the imprudence to threaten 
them with the arms of the great empire ;^ and 
St. Libuin, who uttered the menace, would haye 
been torn in pieces, but for the interference of 
the Saxon elders. This, however, did not hin- 
der the young men from burning down the 
church, built by the Franks at Daventer.U Per- 
haps glad of the excuse to expedite by force of 
arms the conversion of their barbarous neigh- 
bors, the Franks marched straight against the 
principal sanctuary of the Saxons, where was 
their chief idol, and with which were connect- 
ed the dearest remembrances of Germany — ^the 
Hermau-saul,^ a mysterious symbol, in which 
might he seen the image of the world or of one^s 
country, of a god or of a hero. This statue, 
armed cav-d-pie, bore in its left hand a balance, 
in its right a flag, on which figured the roee ; 



* See Grimm, Deutiche Bechts AlterthBmer. 
Id. p. 538. 
Id. p. 51& 
8. UbuiBi yita apud Pegl, Citt. 779^ ^ 
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Ibid.— They attempted to bum down a church which 
8t Bonifbce had built at Fritxlar, in Hesse. But when Im 
built it, the saint had prophesied that It would never be 
destroyed by fire. Two angels, clad In white, deseended to 
protect It ; and a Saxon, who had knelt down to blow die 
fire, was found dead In the same attitude, and with his 
cheeks still puilbd out Annates de Folde, ap. 8er. B. fr. 
V. 398w 

f A eotuBiB er itatoe of Gsnnuiy, or of Analalas. 
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on its buckler a lion, lording it over the other 
animals, and at its feet a field sown with flow- 
ers. All the spots in the vicinity were conse- 
crated by the remembrance of the first and great 
victory of the Germans over the empire.* 

If the Franks had borne in mind their Ger- 
man origin, they would have respected this sa- 
cred spot. They violated it, and dashed in 
pieces the national symbol. A miracle sancti- 
fied this easy victory. A spring of water 
gushed out on purpose to refresh the soldiers of 
Uharlemagne.f The Saxons, surprised in their 
forests, gave a dozen hostages — one, each tribe. 
But they soon thought better of the matter, and 
ravaged Hesse. It would be wrong from this 
and numerous facts of the same kind, to charge 
the Saxons with perfidy. Independently of the 
instability of purpose peculiar to barbarians, the 

{probability is, that those who submitted to the 
aw of the conqueror, were generally that part 
of the population which was fixed to the soil by 
its weakness — ^the women and aged men. The 
young, flying into the marshes and mountains 
in the northern cantons, would return and renew 
the war. They were only to be kept under by 
dwelling in the midst of them. Therefore, 
Charles took up his residence on the Rhine, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to whose hot baths he was 
abo partial, and built and fortified in Saxony 
itself the castle of Ehresburg.| 

The year following (a. d. 775) he crossed 
the Weser; when the Saxon Anearians sub- 
mitted to him, as did part of the Westphalians. 
He devoted the winter to chastising the Lom- 
bard dukes, who had recalled Didier's son. The 
ensuing spring, the assembly or counsel of 
Worms took a solemn oath to prosecute the 
war until the Saxons should be converted. 
Under the Carlovingians the bishops are known 
to have taken the lead in these assemblies. 
Charles penetrated as far as the sources of the 
Lippe, and built a fort there. ^ The Saxons 
appeared tq give way. All of them who 
aoided in their settlements sufiered themselves 
to be baptized without difficulty ; and, indeed, 
this ceremony, of which, undoubtedly, they 
hardly understood the meaning, never seems 



* Btapfer. art Armlnias In the Biocmpble Univenelle. 
**The nelghborfaood orDttUunold iM 11111 ftiU of the recoUee- 
ttoD of thli msmonble event Tbe field at the foot of the 
Ttatberg Is fUU called Wintfeld, or Victory Field, and U 
crossed by the Rodenbeck or Stream of Blood, and the 
Kaocbenback or Btream of Bones— recalling the bones 
Ibnnd six yean after the defeat of Varus by the soldiers of 
GermanlcQS. Close by, Is Feldrom, the Field of the Ro- 
mans ; a little ftirther, near Fyrmont, is Herminsbetg, or the 
HUl of Armlnias, crowned by the ruins of a castie, called 
HarmlnsburK. On the borders of the Weser, In the same 
eowity of lippe. Is Varenbols, the wood of Varus." 

t E«lnhard, Annal. Ap. Bcr. R. Fir. t. 901. Ne dintius 
ilti oonfectns laboraret exerdtus, divlnltus fiutem creditor 
vt qnadam die, cum Juzta OMiem tempore meridiaao cunctl 
qmles ce r e nt, prope montem qui castrls erat contiguns tanta 
vliaquarum in concavltate ci^Juadam tonentiB eruperit, ut 
•lercitui cuncto sniBeerBt— Poete Baxonid AnnaL L 1. 

t Aaaal. Tnac iUd. ST.— Be«dlflcaTit ipsum castellnm, 
flt baslUcam IMden eoostrnzit AnnaL Fnld. IbUL SH. 
B i ns lm i g ii i ii re«dl fl ca t 

i AnnaL Ftraae. IMd. 9. Bt fedC CMteUwBiap«llwlWB 



to have inspired the barbarians with any parti- 
cular repugnance. More proud than fanatical, 
they, perhaps, prized their religion much less 
than their resistance would lead us to conclude. 
In the reign of Louis the Debonnaire, (the 
Meek,) the Northmen flocked in crowds to be 
baptized, the only difficulty being to find white 
dresses enough for the proselytes ; some of 
whom would be baptized three times in order to 
gain three dresses.* 

Thus, while Charlemagne supposes his work 
finished, and is baptizing the Saxons by thoa- 
sands at Paderbom, Witikind, the leader of tlie 
Westphalians, returns with his warriors who 
had taken refuge in the north, and even with 
Northmen who then, for the first time, meet 
the Franks. Defeated in Hesse, be withdraws 
into his forests, and retires among the Danes — 
but soon to re-appear. 

This was in the very year 778, when the 
arms of Charlemagne received so memorable a 
check at Roncesvalles. The weakness of the 
Saracens, the friendship of the petty Christian 
kings, and the prayers of the revolted emirs of 
the north of Spain, had favored the progress of 
the Franks, who had pushed as far as the 
Ebro, and had erected their encampments in 
Spain into a new province, under the names of 
the March of Gascony and March of Gothia. 
On the east they were completely successful, 
being supported by the Goths : but, on the 
west, the Basques, Hunald^s and Guaifer^s old 
soldiers, and the kings of Navarre and the 
Asturias, who saw Charlemagne taking posses- 
sion of the country, and securing all the forts 
in the hands of the Franks, took up arms under 
Lope, Guaifer's sonf The Franks being at- 
tacked by these mountaineers on their return, 
sustained a considerable loss in those difficult 
porSf those gigantic ladders, only to be scaled 
in single file, either on foot or on a mule^s back, 
where the rocks tower above, and seem ever 
on the point of crushing the violators of this 
solemn limit of the two worlds.^ 

The defeat of Roncesvalles is said only to 
have been a rear-guard affair. However, 
Eginhard confesses that the Franks lost many 
men in it, with several of their most distin- 
guished chiefs, and, among them, the fa- 
mous Roland. It may be that the Saracens 
took a share in the engagement, and that 

* On one occasion that some Northmen were beinf bsp- 
tlzed, there was a deficiency of linen dresses, and an iadlf- 
ferentiy made shirt was given to one of them. Looking st 
It Ibr some time with great indignation, he said to the en- 
peror— " I have been washed here twenty times, and have 
always had given me fine linen, white as snow. Is a sack 
like this fit for a warrior or a swineherd t Wars I not 
ashamed to go naked, having now no dress of my own and 
spoming yours, I would turn my back upon your cloak and 
par Christ.'* Monachos, 0. GalU, 1. ii. c SA, ap^ Bcr. R. 
n. V. 134^— The Avars, Charlemagne's alllea, peredvlng 
that be feasted their Christian canntrymen In tkm hall, 
while the rest eat at the door, reeelved bapttsm In nuibsis 
In order to have a seat at the imperial table aa walL Pigl 
Giltica, ad ann. 304. 

t Slsmondl confiNuidB him with Lope, a soa of Ballot 
pw981. 

t Bee book the thM of thia Oiloffy. 
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the defeat began by them on the Ebro, was 
fiaished by the Basques io the roouotains. The 
name of the famous Roland receives no other 
explanation from Eginhard than is contained in 
the words — RoUandus jyrafectus Brilannid 
lunitUj* (Roland, Prefect of the Bretagne 
March.) The immense breach that opens the 
Pyrenees under the towers of Marbore, whence 
a keen sight could descry, at will, Toulouse or 
S^ragossa, is, as is well known, only a stroke 
of RoJand's sword. His horn was long pre- 
served at Blaye, on the Garonne ; that horn on 
which, according to the poet, he blew so furious 
a blast, — when, having broken his good sword 
Duraodal, he summoned the heedless Charle- 
magne, and the traitor, Ganelon of Mentz, — 
that he burst the veins of his neck. The 
traitor, ia this eminently national poem, is a 
German. 

The following year (779) was still more glo- 
rious for the king of the Franks. He invaded 
the Saxons, who were again in arms, and find- 
ing them concentrated on Buckliolz, fell upon 
them and defeated them there. Resting on the 
Elbe, the boundary between the Saxons and 
the Slaves, he busied himself in settling the 
country which he fancied he had conquered. 
Again receiving the oaths of tlie Saxons at 
Ohrheim, he had them baptized by thousands, 
and charged the abbot of Fulda to establish a 
regular system of conversion, of religious con- 
quesLf An army of priests succeeded his 
army of soldiers. The whole land, say the 
Chronicles, was partitioned out between the 
abbots and the bishops.^ Eight large and pow- 
erful bishoprics were created in succession — 
Mindea, Halberstadt, Verden, Bremen, Mun- 
ster, Hildesheim, Osnaburgh, and Paderborn, 
(4. D. 780-^2) — foundations at once eccle- 
siastical and military, where the most docile of 
the chiefs will take the title of counts to execute 



* E^nhafd, Vita Karoll, np. 8cr. R. n*. v. 93.— fiee also 
Reinhard. Annal. ibid. 903.— Poet 8ax. 1. 1. Ibid. 113.— 
(.'fanmiques de St. Denyx, 1. 1, c. 8.— No mention bi made of 
•Jhu defeat in the otber ChronieleSd — On the Carlovlnfian 
poema, we the Coun of M. Faarici, and the excellent tluwU 
of IL Horin, {nr ie Rtman ie Kaneepauxt 1833;) profettor 
10 the faculty of Toaloase. 

t He look HQeen of the nobler of them as hnstaces, and 
placed them in the keejrinf nf Valfiir, nrchbUhop of Reinit, 
in whom he rap oae d the fieatest eonfMenee, aiul who had 
pffvrioaAJy lllied the odice of mlMOs daminlcos (royal eom- 
iui««loner) In Champafne. Fmdoard. Hist. Remens. 1. 11. e. 
IS— " The binfrapher of Lonis-le-Debonnalre states that the 
wise aad able Charles managed to make the bishops his 
stanch adherents. He established throaghoat Aquitaine 
coants and abbots, and onany others — who are called Fa»»i 
—all of Prankish race, Ijitrusting to them the care of the 
Jn oKfium , the defence of the frontiers, and the Roverament 
of th« royal terass.** Astronom. Vita Ladov. PIL, e. 3, ap. 
fler. R. Fr. vi. 08. Here we see the abbots discharBlnc mili- 
tary Aractkms. (%arleroagne summons a flazon abbot to 
come with welt-armed men and victuals tar three months. 
CaioU M. epbt. SI. ap. 8er. R. Fr. t. 613. 

% Vila & RCwmii, Abbat. Fald. ap. 8er. R. Fr. v. 447. 
Karotas .... awompcis nniversis sacerdotibos, abbatibos, 

praabyterto totam iilam prorlnciam in pnrochlas 

epbcooaiea dlfisii. Tunc par« maxima beato 

Stnnnio pnpaU et terns lUias ad procunadtim commlttitor. 
AnnaL rkmae. ap. 6er. R. Fr. ▼. 98. Dlvisltqiie Ipnam 
intriam Inter presbytema et epbieopos svoa et abbates, at in 
Ha haptinnttt«l pndkumt^— Item Chroo. Itoimian. lUd. 
7L 



against their brothers the orders of the bishops. 
Tribunals instituted throughout the country 
will pursue backsliders, and sererely teacn 
them the gravity of the tows so often taken 
and violated ; and to these tribunals has been 
ascribed the origin of the famous Weimie 
courts, which in reality only date from between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries.* We 
have already seen the willingness of the Ger- 
man nations to refer their institutions to Charle- 
magne ; and, perhaps, the terrible secrecy of 
these proceedings may have vaguely recalled 
to men^s minds the inquisitorial proceedings 
enforced in former days against their ancestors 
by the priests of Charlemagne^s day. Or, if it 
still be contended that the Weimie courts are a 
remains of ancient German institutions, the 
probability is that these tribunals of freemen, 
who struck in the dark a culprit stronger than 
the law, were first established for the punish- 
ment of traitors who passed over to the for- 
eigner, forsaking their country and their gods, 
and who, under his protection, braved the 
ancient laws of their country. But they did 
not brave the arrow which whistled in their 
ears from unseen hands ; and more than one 
turned pale in the morning when he saw nailed 
to his door the funeral sign that summoned him 
to appear before the invisible tribunal. 

While the priests reign, convert, and judge, 
and securely pursue their murderous education 
of the barbarians, Witikind (a. d. 782) again 
swoops down from the north to destroy their 
work. The Saxons crowd round him, defeat 
Charlemagne^s lieutenants near Sonnethal, (the 
Valley of the Sun,) and, when the slow moving 
masses of the Frankish army come up, disperse 
as quickly as they had drawn together. Four 
thousand five hundred of them remained, who 
probably having their families to provide for, 
could not follow Witikind in his rapid retreat. 
The king of the Franks burnt and destroyed all 
before him until they were given up ; and his 
counsellors, being churchmen, imbued with no- 
tions derived from the Roman form of adminis- 
tration, and constituting a government at once 
of priests and jurists, coldly cruel, and unin- 
formed by any touch of generosity or know- 
ledge of the barbarian character — saw in these 
captive Saxons so many criminals guilty of 
high treason, and judged them by the letter of 
the law. They were all beheaded in one day 
at Verden. t Their countrymen, who endeavor- 
ed to avenge them, were themselves defeated 
and massacred at Dethmold and near Osna- 
burgh. The conquerors, whose operations 
were often suspended in this humid region by 
rains, inundations, and the impossibility of 
forcing a way from the depth of the mud, de- 



* Grimm, Dentscho Rechts Alterthiimer. 

t Eginh. ann. v. 906. Ceteromm, qnl, persnasloni ejw 
Vitiklndl morem gerentes, tantom flidnns peief em nt, usque 
ad MMMMD tradiU, Jusf o regis omnes nn& die deeollati smiL 
Unjnsmodl vlndictA perpetratA, rex in hlbenm concesaiL-- 
ABBaLFBM.p.a». AWMLII0I.P.SM. 
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termined to prosecute the war through the 
winter ; and the forests stripped of their leaves, 
and the marshes frozen orer, no longer screen- 
ing the fugitives — each isolated in his hut, with 
his wife and children, falls the prey of the sol- 
diery, like the deer crouching in its lair over 
the tender hind. 

Saxony remained undisturbed for eight years 
— ^Witikind having sunendered ; but, never- 
theless, the Franks were not left tranquil, the 
nations dependent on them being any thing but 
resigned. Nay, the Thuringians drew the 
sword in the very palace against the Franks, 
who, on the occasion of the marriage of one of 
their chiefs, sought to subject them to the Salic 
law.* For this, and other causes with which 
we are unacquainted, a conspiracy vma formed 
against Charlemagne by the nobles ; who were, 
besides, excessively irritated by the pride and 
cruelty of his young wife Fastrade,t to whom 
a husband of fiuy could refuse nothing. On the 
discovery of the plot, the conspirators were so 
far from seeking to deny it, that one of them 
audaciously exclaimed, *' Had my counsel been 
taken, thou wouldest never have passed the 
Rhine alive." The only punishment imposed 
upon them by the easy-mannered monarch, was 
to order them to undertake distant pilgrimages 
to tombs of the saints — but he had every one 
of them murdered on his journey.^ Some years 
after this, a natural son of Charlemagne^s join- 
ed in a conspiracy with some nobles to dethrone 
his father.^ 

Abroad, too, the tributary princes conspired. 
The Bavarians and Lombards were almost one 
and the same people, the first having long given 
kings to the second. Tassillo, duke of Bavaria, 
had married a daughter of Didier's — sister to 
that wife whom Charlemagne had ignominious- 
ly sent back to her father ; and, by this con- 
nection, had become brother-in-law of the Lom- 
bard duke of Beneventum. The latter was on 
friendly terms with the Greeks, who were 
masters of the sea, and Tassillo called in the 
Slaves and Avars. Some movements at the 
same time among the Bretons and Saracens 
gave them additional hope.|| But Tassillo was 
surrounded by three armies ; and, on his sur- 
rendering himself, was cited as a common crim- 
inal before the assembly of Ingelheim, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. He was final- 

* Secandnin legem Fmncomin. Anna]. NaKur. 

•p. 8er. R. I^. r. 11. 

t EKinh. Kar. M. c. 80, Ibid. 97. Hanim eonjiintloiiuin 
Futradc cradelitas causa et oiigio eztitlsse credltur; et 
klelito In ambabiu (coqjnrationibas) contra refem conspl- 
imlnin ett, quia oxoris crudelltatl contenUent 4 sob natara 
bnUcnitata ac toUtft mannietadlne immaniter exorbltnsse 
vMebatnr.— Eflnb. Anna!. Ibid. 810. *' Charlemafne's eldest 
ton, Pepin, and certain Franks consplrMi agalniit him, al- 
leglDg taat they eonld not endore the cruelty of queen Fas- 

ttaide Fudolph, a Lombard, having dotectr^d the 

plot, was rewarded with the roonaatery of Bu Denys.** 

1 Annal. Naxar. ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 13. 

« Annal. Franc. lUd. 8S. Flllns regis npplnns ex con- 
coMni Hlmildradif com allqaibus comltlbns Flrancomm 
eoiuiUatnr .... 

Q Egiah. Kar. M. c 10. Dunalt (aaa. 78^ et BrltloBM 
fu . . . . dkto andlMUw 



ly forced to submit to the tonsure, and shut op 
in the monastery of Jumidges. Bavaria ]o6t 
her independence as a nation, as did the king- 
dom of the Lombards — with the exception of 
the mountain duchy of Beneventum, which 
Charlemagne was never able to subdue, but 
which he weakened and disturbed by raising a 
rival to Didier^s son, whom the Greeks had 
brought back. 

Charlemagne thus had one more tributary, 
and one more war. It was the same in Ger- 
many. For having advanced to tho Elbe, and 
being thus in presence of the Slaves, he found 
himself constrained to interfere in their quar- 
rels, and to second the Abodrites against the 
Wiltzi, (or Weletabi.) The Slaves placed hos- 
tages in his hands ; and the empire, always ex- 
tending its limits, but always growing weaker, 
appears to have gained the whole of the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder. 

Between the Slaves settled on the Baltic and 
those on the Adriatic, and beyond Bavaria, 
which, as we have just seen, had become a 
mere province, Charlemagne encountered the 
Avars, whose indefatigable cavalry, intrenched 
in the marshes of Hungary, swept thence at 
pleasure upon the Slaves and the Greek empire. 
Every winter, says the historian, they used to 
go and lie with the wives of the Slaves. Their 
camp, or ring, was a huge village of wood, 
covering a whole province, and encircled by 
hedges of trees with their branches interlaced. 
Here was amassed the plunder of centuries, the 
spoils of the Byzantines — a strange heap of the 
most brilliant objects, and, at the same time, 
the most useless to barbarians; a fantastical 
museum of robberies. According to an old 
soldier of Charlemagne^s, this camp roust hare 
been twelve or fifteen leagues' in circumfer- 
ence,'*' like the eastern cities, like Ninereh or 
Babylon. Such is the Tartar habit — the peo- 
ple collected into one camp, while part are 
scattered over desert pastures, llie visiter of 
the chagan of the Turks in the sixth century, 
found the barbarian sitting on a golden throne 
in the midst of the desert. The chagan of the 
Avars, in his wooden village, rested on beds oi' 
massive gold, which he forced from the weak- 
ness of the emperors of Coostantinople.f 

These barlnirians, now neighbors of the 
Franks, sought to exact tribute from them as 
they had done from the Greeks. Charlemagne 
attacked them with three separate armies, and 

* Honach. B. GalU, 1. 11. c. 8. ^ The country of the Hvns 
was encircled by nine circles. One circle was as wide as b 
the dbtance between Tours and Constance. The streets 
and houses were so &r apart, that a shout could hardly be 
heard ftom one to the other. Over against theee buUdings. 
and between these Iroptegnable enclosures, gates of no great 
width were constructed. Likewise ftom the second curl»» 
formed like the first, It was twenty German, which are 
equal to forty Italian miles, to the third ; and so on to the 
ninth, only each circle being much smaller than the one 
befiire It They had heaped up In these fortlflcatlona, Inr 
two hundred yean and more, riches of every kind flrani all 
the western countries, almost stripping the whole west.'* 

t £xc Menandri, n. 106-lCI. TheophUMt. Uk U. e. M^ 
17 -Gibbon, ch.«; 41 
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dT&nciog as far as the Raab, barnt the few 
abitationa he met with ; but what did the burn- 
ig of these hau signify to the Avars ? Charle- 
lagne's cavalry was worn out in seeking through 
his desert region an invisible enemy, encoun- 
sriog in his stead marshy plains, bogs, and over- 
owing rivers ; among which the Frank army 
wt all its horses.* 

We say the Frank army : but the Frank na- 
ion is like Theseus' ship, for, renewed piece 
»y piece, scarcely any thing remains of its origi- 
al self. Charlemagne^s armies were recruited 
a Frisia and in Saxony quite as much as in 
Vostrasia, and it was these nations which real- 
y soflered from the losses sustained by the 
h^raoks. They had not only to bear the yoke 
)f the clergy, but, what was intolerable to these 
barbarians, were forced to forsake the dress, 
naoners, and language of their fathers, to bury 
iiemseWes in the battalions of the Franks, their 
snemies, and to conquer and die for them. And 
they seldom saw their country again, being 
lent three or four hundred leagues off against 
ihe Spanish Moors, or the Lombards of Bene- 
rentiun. Death being their fate, the Saxons 
preferred facing it in their own land. They 
massacred Charlemagne's lieutenants, burnt the 
ehofcbes, expelled or slaughtered the priests, 
and returned enthusiastically to the worship of 
their old gods. They made conmion cause 
with the Avars, instead of furnishing an army 
against them. The same year, the army of the 
caliph Hixdm, finding Aquitaine drain^ of its 
garrisons, passed the £bro, crossed the marches 
and the Pyrenees, burnt the faubourgs of Nar- 
bonne, defeated with great slaughter the troops 
drawn together by William (au Court-Nez) 
count of Toulouse and recent of Aquitaine, and 
then withdrew into Spam, carrying off with 
them a whole nation of prisoners, and laden 
with rich spoils with which the caliph adorned 
the magnificent mosque of Cordova. f The 
world was in arms against Charlemagne, and 
even nature herself. When he received this 
disastrous news he was in Suabia, hurrying on 
the works of a canal which was designed to 
connect the Rhine with the Danube, and which, 
in case of invasion, would have facilitated the 
defence of the empire. But the humidity of 
the ground and the constant rains prevented its 
being carried into execution ;% and so with the 

• Poet. Sax. UL ap. 8cr. R. Fr. v. 155. 

t Chrimic. Moiaslac t. 74. — Htst. da LaninedoG, I. Iz. 
e. 98u — Conde, Histoire de U domination des Anbes et dm 
llaum en £«pagne, (translated firom the Arabic Into Bpan- 
Uh,) L IL of the Freneh lranslat;on. p. 984. 

X Eclnh. Annal. ad ann. 793. ** The king had been per- 
raaded, that by formlnff between the Rednltz and the Alt- 
oral a canal large enoogii tar vesaels, navigation might eaitlly 
be carried on lietween the Rhine and the Daoabe, <Mie <m 
theee riven foiling into the Dannbe and the other into the 
Meln. Charlemagne immediately repaired to thif district 
whk the whole of hie court, and collected an immense 
nnndier of Uboters.whom he kept at work the whole of the 
aatmnn. They dog about two thooMind paces of the canal, 
with a width of three hundred yards, bat onsoccessftilly. 
The work came to nothing, owing to the marshy natora of 
the soil, which was readned worse, too, by eootlnoHl rainn, 
ao Ckst whatever miih wu dog oat la the dayHtme, Its 



great bridge of Mentz, which was to have 
secured the communication between France and 
Germany, and was burnt down by the boatmen 
on either side of the river. 

Notwithstanding these various reverses, 
Charlemagne soon resumed the ascendant over 
enemies at such distant points from each other. 
He determined to unpeople Saxony, since he 
could not subdue it. Encamping on the Weser, 
and perhaps, by way of convincing the Saxons 
that he would not relax his hold on them, call- 
ing his camp Heerstall, after the name of the 
patrimonial castle of the Carlovingians on the 
Meusc, he thence carried his inroads on every 
side, and forced, from more than one canton, as 
many as a third of the inhabitants to be deliver- 
ed up to him. These flocks of captives were 
then driven southward and westward, and set- 
tled in strange lands, in the midst of Christian 
and hostile populations, and speaking a different 
tongue. In like manner, the Babylonian and 
Persian monarchs had transported the Jews to 
the Tigris, and the people of Chalcis to the 
shores of the Persian gulf; and so had Probus 
transported colonies of Franks and Frisons as 
far as the shores of the Euxine sea. 

At the same time, a son of Charlemagne's, 
taking advantage of a civil war among the 
Avars, invaded them on the south with an army 
of Bavarians and Lombards. He crossed the 
Danube and the Theiss, and at length laid his 
hands on that precious ring, in whose enclosure 
slumbered such vast riches. So great was the 
booty, says the annalist, the Franks were poor 
in comparison with what they became from that 
moment. It would seem as if this hoarding 
race had lost its life with the gold over which 
it brooded — like the dragon of Scandinavian 
poetry, for it at once fell into a state of pitiable 
weakness. Its chagan turned Christian ; and 
they who remained Pagans, were constrained 
to eat out of wooden platters along with the 
dogs, at the gates of the bishops sent to convert 
them.* Some years afterwards, they humbly 
sought from Charlemagne refuge in Bavaria, 
alleging their inability to make head against 
the Slaves, whom they formerly had the upper 
hand of 

Now, at lasty Charlemagne began to hope that 
he should enjoy some rest. To judge by the 
extent of his dominion, if not by his real strength, 
he must have been the most powerful monarch 
at this time on the face of the globe. Why 
then should he not accomplish what Theodoric 
had been unable to effect — ^the resurrection of 
the Roman empire t Such seems to have been 
the thought of the priestly counsellors by whom 
he was surrounded. In the year 800, Charle- 

place was sare to bo filled np by an eqaal qnantlty in the 
night. While engaged in this andertaking two very im- 
pleasant pieces of news were brought to him ; fint, that the 
ekucons were every wlkera up in arms; secondly, that the 
Saracens had invaded Beptiroanla, encountered the counts 
and guards of that fhmtier, slain numbers of the IVankii, 
and returned home in triumph." 
• Pagi Crltlca, ad aan. 804, p^ 838. fliipiondl, IL 408. 
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abuK ; and it wu reported that the chief or Ihs 
in&deli had trsaarerrsd to bim the sovereignly 
of Jentraleni. A clock that atruck the houia, 
an ape, and an elephant, were presenla whieb 
BLruck tbe people of the West* with astonish- 
ment ; and it depends on oaraelTss to beliere 
that the gigsntie horn still shown at Aii-la- 
Chapelle, ia one of this aelf-same elepbaot't 

Tu hnon Charlemagne, we mult see bim in 
hit palace of Aii.t Thi» restorer of the empire 
of the West had despoiled Haienna of her most 
preciouB marbles in order to adorn his barbarian 
Itome. Aclirely busied eien when taking his 
leisure, he pcoseciited his studies there under 
Peter of Pita and the Saxon Alcuin, applying 
himself to grammar, rhetoric, and astronomy. 
lie also acquired the art of writing — a rare ac- 
complishment in those days.^ He piqued him- 
self on his choral singing-, and was unsparing in 
his animadversions un those priests who were 
deGcieut in this part of the service.^ He eien 



magne repairs to Rome, nnder the pretext of 
re-establishing the pope, who had been driren 
from the pontifical city.* On the festiTal of 
Christmas, the last year of the eighth century, 
while Charlemagne is absorbed in prayer, the.- 
pope places on his head the imperial crown, 
and proclaims him Augustus. The emperor is 
astonished, and regrets the imposition of a 
burden beyond his slrengthf — a puerile hjpfi- 
orisy which be belies by adopting tbe titles and 
ceremonies of the court of Bysantiom. For 
tha perfect restoraiion of the empire, one thing 
more was necessary — to marry the aged Charle- 
magne to tbe aged Irene, who reigned at Cun- 
staotinople, after murdering her son. Su 
thought the pope,{ but not so Irene, who took 
good cara not to accept of a master.^ 

A crowd of petty kings adorned the court of 
tha king of tbe Franks, and aided him in keej)- 
ing up this weak and pale representation of the 
empire. The young Egbert, king of Sussex, 
and Eardalf, king of Northumberland, came In 
fonn themselves in the polished school of the 
Franks.Q Both were re-established in their 
dominions by Charlemagne. Lope, duke of the 
Basques, was also brought up in his court. The 
Chnstian kings and emirs of Spain fullowed 
biiQ evan to the forests of Bavaria, to implore | 
his assistance against the caliph of Cordovk. ! 
Alphonso, king of Gallieia, displayed the rich i 
hangings which be had taken in the sack of i 
Lisbon, and offered them to the emperor. The | 
Gdriaites of Fei also sent him an embassy ; i 
but no embsssags was so brilliant as that ol 
Haronn Alraschid, caliph of Bagdad, whn 
thonght it eipedient to entertain relations witk , 
the enemy of bis enemy, the schismatic calipli . 
of Spun. Araonz other things, he is said to ' 
have offered CharTemagne the keys of the holy 
sepulchre — a ver^ honorable present, which ii 
is certain the king of tbe Franks could o(>i 
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Ha wiah to i«-«itabliah obI- | q 1 
focmity of inatrucUon. a <« a 



fiMind time to watch who went io and who went 
OQt of the palace ;* and for his coDvenience in 
this respect, he caused lattices to be made in 
ils upper galleries. He regularly rose a-nights 
lor matiDS.t Tall, with a round head, full neck, 
long nose, rather prominent belly, and a clear, 
bat small voicel — so Charlemagne is drawn by 
his historian and contemporary. On the con- 
trary, his wife Hildegarde had a strong Toice ; 
and Fastrade, whom he afterwards married, 
ruled him with manly influence. However, he 
had many mistresses, and married five times ; 
but, on the death of his fifth wife, he did not 
marry again, but selected four concubines, with 
whom he thenceforward contented himself.^ 
The Solomon of the Franks had six sons and 
eight daughters — the latter very beautiful and 
very frail. It is stated that he was exceeding- 
ly attached to them, and never wished them to 
marry, and he delighted in seeing them parade 
behind him in his wars and joumeys.il ^ 

mark where be himself Intended to leave off by a guttural 
•oand. which all were accastomed to look oat anxioiuiy for, 
HO that whether he ended at the close of a meaning, or at 
the paoie In the midst of a sentence, or even before, no 
ooe took It np at any other than the exact spot where he left 
o£ however stimnge beginning there might appear. So 
that, although there might be some who did not understand 
what they read, nowhrnns were better readers to be found 
than in his palace, and no one durst enter his choir (how- 
ever known elsewhere) who could not both read and sing 
well.**— C. SI. ** On the occasion of a certain festival, a 
yoong man, a relative of the king's, singing the Alleluia 
excel entiy, the king observed to a bishop near him, * Our 
prieat rings well !* when the foolish man, thinking the king 
was joking, and not aware that the priest was his relation, 
rrplied — 'It's like our boors singing to their oxen.* At 
which impertinent answer the emperor darted such a with- 
4 ring look at him that be was as if thunderstruck.** 

* Moo. SangalL 1. i. c 93. Que (manslones) Ita circa pala- 
tinm peritissimi Garoll ejus dispoeitlone constructs sunt, ut 
ipse per cancellos solarli sni cnncta poaset vlitere, quccnm- 
que ah Intrantibos vel exeunUbua quasi latenter fierent 
The monk goes on to say—" The apartments of the nobles 
were raised to such a height firom the ground, that not only 
the soldiers and their servants, but aU classes could shelter 
themselves from rain, frost, or snow, by the side of the 
hearths, and at the same time, Charles's searching eyes 
eoaid descry all that was pAog on.** 

t Eglnh. in Kar. M . c. 9ft. " He was a diligent attendant 
at church, mominc and evening, and in the night, ped at 
masa, a« long as his health allowed."— Mon. Bangal. 1. 1. c. 
3X ** The most glorious Charles had a long and wide cloak 
to wrap himself up In for the nightly luuds.** — In Lent he 
uiicd to fiist Ull the eighth hoar of the day. 

t Efinh. in Kar. H. c. 9S. **He was of large and stout 
frame, of a just and not disproportionate height, round- 
headed, with very large and qiiick eyes, his nose a little ex- 
ceeding a modeiate size, his neck thick and short, his belly 
rather protaberant, his voice clear, but not consonant to his 
stamre. — He haled physicians, because they tried to per- 
Koade him to dlscontinoe the use of roast meats, to which 
he was accastomed, and to habituate himself to boiled.** — 
We may allow the Chronicles of BL Denys, written so long 
afterwards, to relate how he split a knight In two with one 
stroke of his sword, and could carry a roan, IVilly aceontred, 
and standing upright, in his band. The emperor has been 
proportioned to the empire ; and it has been concladed that 
be who reigned from tne Elbe to the Ebro must needs have 
been a giant. 

% fi^h. in Kar. M . e. 18. Post c^Jua (Loitgardls) mor- 
tem, qoatnor habait eoocoblnas. 

H Id. iUd. e. 19 Nunquam Iter sine lUls (beeret 

Adeqoitabaot ei flllt, fiiia vera pone aequebMntar 

One com pnlcberrioMB essent et ab eo plarimum dillgeren- 
tnr, mlram dicta qood nuUam earum cuiqaam aut saoruro 
aot ezteromiD aaptam date voluit. Eginhard adds, "He 
kept then all with him till be died, saying that he could not 
live without tbeir society. And on this account, though 
fbrtonate la all other respects, be experienced the mal^ 
Btacy of Actane-'lhoagb he dlmemhtod to Araa to 



^ The literary and religious glory of Charle- 
magnets reign is derived, as has been already 
remarked, from three foreigners. Alcuin, the 
Saxon, and Clement, the Scot, founded the Pa- 
latine school, which was the model of all suc- 
ceeding ones. Benedict of Aniane, the Goth, 
and son of the count of Maguelone,* reformed 
the religious houses, and did away with the dif- 
ferences introduced by St Columbanus and the 
Irish missionaries of the seventh century. He 
imposed the rule of St. Benedict on all the monks 
of the empire ; hut how far this peddling and 
pedantic reform fell short of the original insti- 
tution, has been excellently shown by M. 6ui- 
zot. j No less pedantic and fruitless was the 
attempt at literary reform, in which Alcuin was 
the prime mover. We know that Charlemagne 
and his principal counsellors formed themselves 
into a kind of academy, in which he took his 
place as king David, the rest assuming dififer- 
ent names as well, as Homer, Horace, &c. 
Notwithstanding this pompous nomenclature, a 
few poems of Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, a 
Gotho- Italian, and some letters of Leidrad*s, 
archbishop of Lyons, are all that is left of their 
efforts worthy attention. The wish and the en- 
deavor to re-establish uniformity of instruction 
throughout the empire, remain to deserve our 
praise. Charlemagne encountered great diffi- 
culties in the mere attempt to bring into uniform 
use the Latin liturgy and the Gregorian chant ; 
and with so many different nations and langua- 
ges to deal with, despite all his efforts the 
grossest differences constantly prevailed . % Dro- 
go, the emperor's brother, presided himself over 
the school of Metz. 

With this turn for literature and Roman re- 
miniscences, it is not surprising that Charle- 
magne and his son Louis loved to surround 
themselves with strangers, and literary men of 
mean extraction. " It happened that together 
with some Breton merchants, two Irish Scots,^ 
men of incomparable skill in literature, both 
profane and sacred, landed on the coast of Gaul. 
They displayed no merchandise for sale, but 
daily exhorted the crowd of purchasers on this 
wise — 'Whoever desires wisdom, let him 
come to us and receive it, we have it to sell.' 
.... This they continued so long, that the 
people in their astonishment, or else concluding 

never to have heard any reports unfkvoiable to their bon - 
or.'* 

* Acta 88. Ord. 8. Bened. 8ec. iv. p. 194. Ex Getamm 

genere, partibos Gothic, oriundus frilt Pater ^os 

comltatum Magdalonensem tenuit. Bee, also, Guixot (ISs,) 
90*lecon 

t Vingt-slxlime lefon, p. 4S, sqq. 

i 8ee a curious passage fltun a lUb of 8t Grqmry, t v. 
p. 445, of the Scriptoces Rerum Francicamm.— See, also^ 
the Life of Chariemagne, by a monk of AngoolAme, (ap. 
Bcr. R. Fr. v. 185.)— Hon. Sangall. 1. 1. c. 10. *« Being an- 
noyed at finding toe chanting diflbrent In different provinces, 
he sent to the pope for a dcnen priests skilled in psalmody. 
But when they had been dispatched to different quarters, 
they all maliciously set about teachlnc dIArent methods, at 
which Charles Indignandy com|rialned to the pope, who pat 
them all In prison.*' 

$ It has already been stated that the Irish and the Bcolcli 
were anciently Indiflbnatly 
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tbsm to be msdmen, conrejed inrornittion of iag to m; orden, «nd for your own good. Pro- 
tfae eircnmBtanee to king Charlet, bIwijs i eeei ; endearor U> perfect youraelvea, and I 
pusiOMte loietof witdom. He aeal for tbem will iswird you with mBgnificent bishoprici 
with >11 h&ite, and uked them if it were true, and abbeyt, and yoa shall be erer honorable in 
u Ikme had repotted to hiin, that tber had wis- my sight.' Then he bent an angry coante- 
dom with them ' They replied, ' We ha<re it^ : nance on those on hla lefl hand, and troubling 
and we gire it, in the name of the Lord, to their consciences with a lightning look, with 
those who seek it worthily.' And, on hi* aak- ' bitiei irony, and thundering rather than speak- 
ing what they aoaght in return, they said — ' A ' ing, he burst upon them with ihis terrUile 
eonienienl place, rational creatures, and — what apostrophe — ' But for you nobles, you boos of 
cannot be done without in this earthly pilgrim- ' the great, delicate and pretty minion* as you 
age — food and raiment.' Filled with joy, tha I are, proud of your birth and your riches, you 
king at first kept ibem some time with him. hare neglected my orders, and your own glory. 
Then, being compelled to undertake certain . and the study of tetters, and Iutb giren your- 
military ezpeditioDS, he ordered one of them, aehes up to eue, sports, and idleness, or to 
named Clement, to remain in Gaul, and intrust, j worthless exercises !' After this preamble, 
•d to him a number of children of all ranks of | raising on high his august head and his inrinci- 
society, high, low, and of ihe middle class, and ble arm, he fulminated his usual oalh — * By the 
found them in such things as were necessary, | King of HesTen, I care little for yuor nobility 
aa well as provided thero with a comfortable and beauty, however others maj admire you ; 
abode. The other, John Mailroa, (Melrckae 1) and held it for certain, thai if you do nol make 
a disciple of Bede's, he sent into Italy, giving amends for your past negligence by vigilant zeal, 
him St. Augustin's monastery, near Favia, that , you will never obtain any thing from Charles.' 
he might open a school there. On hearing of I ''One of these low-born yontha of whom I 
theae things, Albkus, of the nation of the An- have spoken, a proficient ia the arts of dicuting 
glea, one of the learned Bede'a diaciplea, aeeing , and writing, waa placed by him in the chapel — 
the warm reception given to wiae men by (he name given by the kinga of the Franks to 
Charlea, the moat religious of kings, embarked Iheir oratory from Ihe chape (cope) of St. Mar- 
aud repaired to hira Chaiiea gave him tin, which (hey conatantly wore in battle, for 

St. Martin's abbey, near Tours, in order that, their own defence and the defeat of Ihe enemy. 
during his absence, he might repoae himsetf One day, on news being brtmght to the prudent 
there, and leach thoae who haalened to hear Charlea of the death of a certain biahop, he 
him.* And auch fruita did hia learned labors aaked whether the prelate had aent before him 
produce, that the modern Gauls or Franks ware into the other world any of his wealth and of 
thought to equal the ancient Romans or Atbe- . the fruit of his labors 1 and, on the messenger's 



replying, * Lord, not more than two pound* of 



" When, after a long absence, the victorious | silver,' our young clerk aighed, and, unable 
Chatle* relumed to Gaul, be oHered the chil- . contain the lively thought within him, exclaira- 
dren who had been placed under Clement's i ed, 'A poor provision for so long a journey!' 
eare to be brought to him, to ahow him (heii Charles, the most reasonable of men, after a 
exercises and verses. Such of them as be- few moments' reflection, said to him, ' What 
longed to the middle and lower classes display- thinkest thou, hadst thou this bishopric, wouldst 
ed works beyond all hope, aeaaoned with all the than make a better proviaion for ao long a Jour- 
oondimenta of wisdom ; . but such aa were of ley V The clerk, with hia mouth watering at 
noble descent had only crude and silly trifles theae words as at grapes of the first vinisffe 
to show. Then the wise monarch, imitating dropping into it of themselves, threw himself 
the justice of ibe eternal Judge, placed Ihoae at hla feet, aaying. ' Lord, herein I trust my- 
wbo had done well on hia right hand, and ad- self to the will of God, and to thy power.' And 
dreaaed them aa follows — ' A thousand thanks, j the king said to him, ' Keep thee behind this 
my SODS, for your diligence in laboring accord- curtain at my back, and thou wilt bear how 
I many protectors thou hast.' In fact, at the 
■ WbIl 1b Kar. II. e. M. AIManm, acnnmntUi Al- "^''^ "^ '■^^ bishop's death, the courtiers, ever 
colBiuB. li«n dlKonnm. dg BiltuBli. Buaslel gennti On the watch for the misfortunes or the death 
bN^Tiwai'lantuikwiTwiiMi I °^ """ets, all impatient and envtoua of one 
I hsva ih* «n kem. (la lbs llknrr ■> Y«*.) *«l whkh | another, endeavored to obuin (he vauant place 
mraKilkcttdliTmTBuur.BctoR; udlwlll md-onix through (hose about the emperor's person. But 

l"i!s."5sri;r,KiS!S5',srs;".'.S'„ ' *•. m'^b <i™ir ■» m. p-iJ-. riM,,„, 

at Ycsk, bni ihu how sthGoxi thm FhiiIIh miiv II'k one, aaying thai he would not break hia word 

' ssi'Sr;:s-iE,i:ls!sr!,?K;;,"'.l:; ■••tajoungm... Atiut.Qu«DHiid.pric, 

' 'w (icai KluKil orFMda^Mnbuil t;>\' T. ii: having Aral sent the great of the kingdom, 

toiiowed hoB«i BBifmftrtMfri.ii ..nil:-, sought the king in person, in order to secure 

- - ■ Dinrh ik^'ii'il "'^ bishopric for her own clerk. Aa be re- 

•iHi u chuis- ceived her demand most graoionsly. aaying, 
,_7j';^~~^~~]J "nMilii'iii vm I ''"* ''* '■*''''or would nor could refuse her any 
Wis irftfiiiwifiwi" i thing, but that ba oootd nerer fbrytTS himaelf 
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Mold he deeeiye the yoang clerk, she did aa all 
timen do when they aeek to bend their hus- 
md'a will to their own caprices. Dissembling 
er passion, and softening her big roice, she 
LroTe to coax and wheedle the unshakeable 
Mil of the emperor into compliance, saying — 
Dear prince, my lord, why throw away the 
ishopric on this child? 1 beseech you, my 
veetest lord, my glory, and my support, to 
estow it on my clerk, your faithful servant I^ 
\ea the young man whom Charles had placed 
lose by him behind the curtain, in order that 
le might hear the solicitations of vdthe suitors, 
lisping the curtain and the kng together, 
hod out in imploring tone — * Stina firm, lord 
Ling, and suffer not the power ^rhich God has 
'onfided to thee to be wrested frum thy hands.* 
Then this courageous friend of truth ordered 
lim to show himself, and r^id, *Take the 
>ishopnc, and see that thou sr^dest before me 
ind before thyself into the other world, greater 
dms and a better provision frr that long jour- 
ley, whence there is no return/ '** 

However, whatever might be Charles's pre- 
'ereoce for strangers, and literary men of mean 
condition, his endless wars xiAde the men of the 
[rermaa stock too necessary to him, for him to 
)ecome altogether Roman. German was the 
aoguage which he commonly spoke ; and he 
iTen wished, like Chilperic, to frame a German 
grammar, and had a collection made of the old 
lational songs of the Germans.f His object 
nay have been to arouse the patriotism of his 
loldiers, just as, in 1813, Germany, not recog- 
nising herself when she awoke, sought herself 
n the Nibelungen. Charlemagne always wore 
he German dress.} Perhaps, it would have 
>een impolitic for him to have presented him- 
self in any other garb to his soldiers. 

Here, then, we see him strenuously affectinff 
a renew the empire — often speaking Latin,^ 



* MoDBcli. 8uq(sll. 1. 1. e. 3, iqq.— See, also, in the fifth 
:b«pter of the laine r/riter, an atnnsiog account of a poor 
n%B who waa in Uke manner preferred by Charies to a rich 
asbopric 

t Eginh. In Kar. M . c. SO. Barbara et antlqnlMinia car- 
nina, qnibos vf^rxun rognm acta* ac bella canebantnr, 
cripsit, memcrisqiie nandaiit. Inchoavit et smnimatl- 
.hta patrii Mmonlaw According to Eginhard, (c. 14,) Charle- 
nagne gave the months signiflcant names in German, (as 
vinter month, mod month, itc.;) but, as M. Gnizot ob- 
^rres, we And similar appellattons osed by i^uions German 
latinas before Charlemaijp>e*s time. 

t ** When the Franks, fighting in the midst of the Oanls, 
taw the latter clad in gay cloaks, of different colors, taken 
irlth the novelty, they fbrsook their own for tlie Frankish 
;ostame. The serere emperor, who thought tlie latter fitter 
nr war, did not oppose the change ; bat when he saw ttie 
PriMMis taking advantage of It to sell the little short cloaks 
It as high a nice as they were ased to sell the large ones, 
)e ordeied that only very Ions and wide cloaks shoald be 
wQght of them, and at the ordinary price. * Of what use,* 
aid he, * are these little cloaks Y la bed they won't cover 
oe ; on horseback, they screen me neither from the ndn 
MMT die wind ; and WMn I satisfy the calls of nature, my 
imbn are fimen.* ** M onaeh. SanjpUl. 1. 1. e. 96. 

"S l^nh. In K^x. If . e. SS. ** He so mastered Latin, as to 
vay indUfcrestiy It it or his native tongne ; Greek he nn- 
ierstood better than he spoke it**— PoeU Saxon. I. v. ap. 
3cr. R. Fr. v. 17»— 

.... Solitos llngoA sspe et orare LatlnA, 
N«e Gfce* fvoms atseiiu eztUant. 



and forming his staff of officers on the model of 
that of the imperial ministers. Nothing can 
be more imposing than the picture left us by 
Hincmar of Charlemagne^s administration. 
The general assembly of the nation, regularly 
held twice a year, deliberated, (the churchmen 
and the laymen, in separate bodies)— on the 
matters laid before it by the king. They then 
met in committee ; with a master, whose sole 
desire was to gain correct information. Four 
times a year, proyincial assemblies were held, 
with missi daminici (royal commissioners) as 
presidents. These missi were the eyes of the 
emperor — the quick and faithful messengers 
who, incessantly trarersing the empire, re- 
formed and denounced eyery abuse. Under 
them, the counts presided oyer inferior assem- 
blies, in which they rendered justice, assisted 
by the boni homines^ jurymen chosen among 
the landed proprietors. Under these, again, 
were other assemblies, as those of the yicars or 
viscounts, and of the centenaries or goyerhors 
of hundreds ; what do I sayr-the humblest be- 
neficed clergyman, and the oyerseers of the 
royal farms^ held courts like the counts.* 

Assuredly this apparent order leaves nothing 
to be desired. There is no want of forms. A 
more regular system of goyemment cannot be 
imagined. Yet it is clear that the general as- 
semblies were not general. It is not to be 
supposed that the missi, counts, and bishops, 
ran twice a year after the emperor, in the dis- 
tant expeditions from which he dates his ca- 
pitularies ; that one while they scale the Alps, 
another, the Pyrenees — equestrian legislators 
who must have passed their lives in galloping 
from the Ebro to the Elbe. Still less could 
the people have followed him. In the marshes 
of Saxony, and in the marches of Spain, Italy, 
and Bavaria, these were only hostile, or con- 
quered populations. If the word people, in 
this case, be not a fiction, it signifies the army ; 
or else a few notables who accompanied the 
'nobles and bishops, &c., represented the great 
nation of the Franks, as at Rome the thirty 
lictors represented the thirty curie in the 
camitia curiala. As to the assemblies of the 
counts, the boni homines, the scabini (schceffen)! 
who compose them, are elected by the count 
with the approbation of the people, and are re- 
moveable at his pleasure. They are no longer 
the old Germans judging their equals ; but 
rather resemble the poor decurions, presided 
over and directed by an imperial agent. The 
sad image of the Roman empire is summoned 
up again in this early decay of the empire of 
the barbarians. Yes, the empire is restored ; 
only too well restored. The count sits in the 
seat of the duumvir, the bishop calls to oar 
mind the defensor civiiatis, and the herimans, 
(men of th0 army,) who forsake their properly 



* Capital, aan. 810t e. 9, apw 8er. R. Vr. y. 



ex Adarardi'Ubro, (edltT'lMSy p. 908, 8M.' 
t Compare Savigny and Giiwi 
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in order to withdraw themselves from the over- 
whelming obligations which it imposes on them, 
stand in the place of the Roman curiales* — 
those free proprietors, whose only safety con- 
sisted in deserting their property and in flying, 
or in turning soldiers or priests, and whom the 
law was unable to confine to their homes. 

The desolation of the empire is here repro- 
duced. The enormous price of com and cheap- 
ness of cattle are clear proofs that the land 
remains in pasture.f Slavery, mitigated, it 
is true, is greatly increased. Charlemagne 
gratifies his master, Alcuin, with a farm of 
twenty thousand slaves.^ The nobles daily 
force the poor to give themselves up to them, 
body and goods. Slavery is an asylum where 
the freeman daily takes refuge. 

No legislative genius could have stayed 
society on the rapid hill down which it was 
descending. Charlemagne could only confirm 
the laws of the barbarians. " When he had 
taken the name of emperor,*' says Eginhard, 
*' he designed to fill up omissions in the laws, 
to correct them, and to make them consistent 
and harmonious. But all he did was to add 
some articles, which nevertheless were im- 
perfect.**^ 

Generally speaking, the capitularies are ad- 
ministrative laws — civil and ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances. They contain, it is true, a considera- 
ble mass of legislation, which seems intended 
to supply the omissions alluded to by Eginhard ; 
but, perhaps, these acts, though all bearing 
Charlemagne's name, are only repetitions of the 
capitularies of the ancient Frankish kings. It 
is unlikely that the Pepins, that Clotaire II., 
and Dagobert, should have left so few capitu- 
laries ; and that Brunehault, Fredegonda, and 
Ebroin, should have leA none. I That must 
have happened to Charlemagne which would 
have occurred with respect to Justinian, had 
all the monuments of Roman law, previous to 
his time, been lost — the compiler would have 
been taken for the legislator. This conjecture 
derives confirmation from the striking differ- 
ences of language and form presented by the 
1 capitularies. 

The original portion of the capitularies is the 
administrative, which provides for the wants of 
society according to the conjuncture. It is im- 

* Tlie CQiisl waa to have at least twenty-five acres of 
land ; the heriman from thirty-six to forty-eight. 

t **One ox, or six bashels of wheat, were worth two 
■oas. Five oxen, or a single robe, or thirty bushels of 
wheat, ten sons. Six oxen, or a cuirass, or thirty-six bash- 
els of wheat, twelve sons.** M. Desmichels, HisLdn Moyen- 
Afe, U. I rely for these prices on the exactitude of tbis 
conselentions writer. But he commits a mistake in refor- 
riiw for proof to the (Ninons of the Ckinncii of Frankfort. 

f Fref. ad Elipand. Epist. 37, ap. Fleury, Hist Eccles. 
1. xlv. e. 17. 

$ Eglnh. in Kar. M. c. 99. Post suiceptnm iniperlale no- 
nea, enm adverteret multa legibus populi sol deesse, (nam 
Fkaael doas habent leges pturimis in locls valde diversas,) 
cogitavlt qua deerant addere, et discrepantia unire, pra^ 
quooue ac perperam prolata corrigere. Bed de his niml 
•Und ab eo fhetum est, quam qw^ paoea capltoia, et ea 
imperfecta, leglbus addidit. 

H 8w the Recneil de Baloae. 



possible not to admire the activity, though fruit- ' 
less, of that government which made every 
effort to reduce to some degree of order the . 
immense disorder of such an empire, and to in- 
troduce some degree of unity into an heteroge- 
neous whole, all whose parts tended to isolate 
themselves and fly off from each other. The 
large share occupied by canonical legislation* 
shows, although we derive the knowledge from 
no other source, that the priests had a principal 
hand in all this ; and the fact is rendered plainer 
still, by the moral and religious counsels with 
which the laws abound. They reflect the pedan- 
tic tonef of the Visigoth laws, made, as is well 
known, by the bishops. Charlemagne, like the 
Visigoth monarchs, gave the bishops an inquisi- 
toriid power, by investing them with the right 
of pursuing criminals within the boundaries of 
their dioceses. A few passages of the capitu- 
laries, condemnatory of the abuses of the epis- 
copal privileges, cannot invalidate our belief in 
the supremacy of the clergy during this reign. 
They may have been dictated by priests attach- 
ed to the court, by chaplains, and by the central 
clergy, naturally jealous of the local power of 
the bishops. The friend of Rome, and sur- 
rounded by priests like Leidrad, and so many 
others who considered episcopacy equivalent to 
retirement from the world, Charlemagne would 
naturally concede much to this untitled clergy 
who composed his ordinary council. 

The feeling of Byzantine and Gothic pedan- 
try, observable in the capitularies, is conspicu- 
ous in all Charlemagne's conduct relative to 
matters of doctrine. He ordered a long letter 
to be written in his name to the heretic Felix 
of Urgel, who, with the church of Spain, main- 
tained that Jesus, as man, was simply the adopt- 
ed son of God. In his name, too, appeared the 
famous Caroline books against the adoration of 
images.^ Three hundred bishops condemned 
at Frankfort, what three hundred and fi(\y bish- 
ops had just approved of at Nice.^ The men 
of the West, who struggled in the Morth against 
Pagan idolatry, necessarily denounced image 
worship ; while those of the East justified it 
through hatred of the image-breaking Arabs. 
The pope, who coincided with the Eastern 

* See Gnizot, 31« lef on. 

t Numerons examples might be cited. — Capital, ann. 802, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 650. " It has been thought fit that every- 
one should u.<ie his best endeavors k> ptwerve him^eii' 
wholly the servant of God, according to God's word and 
his baptismal vow, as (kr as his understanding and hU 
strength penult; because our lord the emprror cannot give 
necessary hoed to each separately."— Capital, anni fiUd, 
Ibid. 677. ** Desire mav be either laiyfaible or culpable. 
Laudable, according to the apostle, Itc."— ** Avarice is seek- 
ing what b another's, and giving nothing of one*s own. 
And, according to the apostfe, it is the root of all eviln. 
They follow base lucre, who seek by fraud of every kind, 
for tne sake of gahi, to heap up all manner of things dis- 
honestly.** 

t CaroL librl li. c. SI. ** God alone, fherfibm «• •» i« 
worshipped, adored, and glorified, of whom u i» sposen oy 
the prophet—* His name alone is to be exalted,* kx." 

$ (This was the seventh general council — but second of 
Nice — held ▲. d. 787, for the restoration of images. I'he 
council of Frankfort against image-worship, was held sevea 
yean aAerwaidi, ▲.!». 794.)— TBAmi*4Toa. 
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hriatiaas, durst not speak out in opposition to 
harlecnagne; and manifested equal prudence 
hen the French church, in imitation of that 
r Spain, added to the Nicene creed that the 
[oly Ghost proceeds from the Son, (Fiiioque,) 
I well as from the Father. 

While Charlemagne is lecturing on theology, 
reamiog of the Roman empire, and studying 
rammar, the power of the Franks is quietly 
rumbling away. Oharlemagne^s young son 
aring, in his kingdom of Aquitaine, either 
lirough weakness or a sense of justice, given 
p and restored all that Pepin* had laid violent 
ands on, incurs his father^s displeasure ; still 
e only did that voluntarily which was taking 
ilace of itself. The work of conquest was 
iiturally going to pieces ; men and lands gradu- 
.Uy slipped away from the monarches hands 
ato those of the nobles, and, particularly, of the 
'ishops, that is to say, of the local authorities 
rho were soon to constitute the feudal republic. 

Abroad, the empire manifested a similar de- 
ay. In Italy, its efforts against Beneventum 
ind Venice had been fruitless. In Germany, 
t had retreated from the Oder to the Elbe, and 
iuffered the Slaves to divide its power. And, 
ndeed, how could it forever contend and strug- 
^e with new enemies? Beyond the Saxons 
ind the Bavarians Charlemagne had found the 
slaves, and then the Avars ; beyond the Lorn- 
>ards, the Greeks ; beyond Aquitaine and the 
Sbro, the caliphate of Cordova. This cincture 
>f barbarians, which he conceived to be single, 
ind which he at first broke through, doubled 
ind tripled itself before him ; and when his 
irms dropped down through weariness, then 
here appeared, with the Danish fleets, that 
estless and fantastic image of the Northern 
vorld, which had been too much forgotten. 
These, the true Germans, come to demand a 
eckoning from those bastard Germans who have 
umed Romans, and who call themselves the 
smjpire. 

One day that Charlemagne happened to be in 
I city of Narbonnese Gaul, some Scandinavian 
larks boldly entered the port for plunder. Some 
ook them for Jewish or African, others for 
British merchants ; but Charles recognised who 
hey were by the speed of their vessels. ** Those 
ire not merchants," he exclaimed, ** but cruel 



* I eoseelvs tfiat this Is the view to be taken of that 
Uapidatioa of his domain, with which Charlemagne re- 
foaehes his son. This domain most have been constructed 
at of the robberies of eonqoest. Tlie scnipaloos character 
€ Louis, and the lestltntlons which, at a later period, he 
nade to other nations which had been lU-tieated by the 
'kaalBs, aatboriie tlds Interpretation of his conduct in 
Li|vliaiBe. The fhUowlng is the text of the contemporary 
listotian : la tantom latins, ut antea nee In antlqnls llbris 
lee in modemls temponbos audltnm est, ut villas regias 

Cenat et avl et triuvl (Pepin and Charles Martel) 
ibos svto mdldlt eas in possesriones sempitemas .... 
^tdtt eoiB hoe dl« tempore. ThefUBS, de Gestis Lndov. 
PtI, c 19, ap. 0er. R. Ft. vL 7& 



enemies.'' As soon as pursued, they disap~ 
peared. But the emperor, rising from tablet 
stationed himself, says the chronicler, at the 
window looking towards the East, and remained 
there a long time with his face bathed in tears. 
No one durst question him, but, turning to the 
nobles around him, he said, ** Do you know, my 
faithful friends, the reason of these bitter tears ? 
Certes, I can have no fear of injury from these 
wretched pirates ; but I deeply mourn that they 
should dare, in my lifetime, all but to land on 
these shores, and I am overcome with agony 
of grief when I foresee all the mischief they 
will do to my successors and their subjects.*'* 

Thus the fleets of the Greeks, Danes, and 
Saracens are already prowling round the em- 
pire, as the vulture hovers over the dying in 
expectation of his corpse. Once, two hundred 
armed barks fall upon Frisia, lade themselves 
with booty, and disappear. Nevertheless, Char- 
lemagne ** collected men" to repulse them. On 
the occasion of another invasion, '* the emperor 
assembles men in Gaul and in Germany,"! and 
builds in Frisia the town of Esselfeld. Un- 
happy athlete — he slowly moves his hand to bis 
wounds, to parry blows already received. 

** Godfried, king of the Normans, promised 
himself the empire of Germany, and looked 
upon Frisia and Saxony as his own. He had 
already subdued his neighbors, the Abotrites, 
and compelled them to pay tribute. He even 
boasted that at the head of a numerous army he 
would soon visit the king in his court of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. However vain and empty these 
threats might be, they were not altogether dis- 
believed ; and it was supposed that he would 
have made some attempt of the kind, had he 
not been cut off by a premature death."! 

The aged empire proposes to protect nerself. 
Armed Inirks defend the mouths of the rivers ; 
but how fortify the whole coast 1 He who has 
dreamed of unity, is, like Diocletian, obliged to 
divide his dominions in order to provide for 
their safety; to one of his sons he intrusts 
Italy ; to another Germany ; to a third, Aqui- 
taine. But every thing is against Charlemagne. 
His two eldest die ; and he is forced to leave 
this weak and immense empire in the pacific 
hands of a saint. 

* Mon. Bangall. 1. 11. c SS. Scitls, O fideles mei, 

quid tantopera ploraverim T Non hoc timeo quod isti nngis 
mihl aliqnid nocere prwaleant; nimium eontrlstor quod, 
me vivente, ausl sunt Uttus istnd attingere ; et maxlmo do- 
lore torqoeor, quia prevideo quanta inala poslerls meis et 
eomm sint ftictnrl snIOectls. 

t Annal. Franc ad ann. 810t ap. Scr. R. Fr. v. 50. Nvn- 
tlum accepit classem cc. navium de Nortmannli Frisiam 

appulisse Missis In oomes circumqnaoue reglones ad 

oonipregandum exereltnm nuntlls. .... Ibid ad. ann. 800. 
Cumque ad hoc pw Galliam atque Germanlam homines 
eongretisset .... 

1 Epnh. In Kar. Bf. c. 14. Godefridus adeo vanA spo 
Inllatns erat, ut totius slU Germanla promitteiet ptoiesta- 
tem, Jfcc— Bee, also, Annal. Flranc. ap. Scr. R. It. v. JS7. 
Hanaaaa. CoDtnd. lUd. 800. 
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DIMOUmON or TBI 

Tnc dinnptioD and dirorcB of the helero- 
geneous pirta which conatituted the vui whole 
of the empire, trere to be conBummsted under 
the rule of Louis the Debonoaire, (the meek,) 
or niiich ia the more faithful translation of his 
name, of Saint Louis. Thete rarious parts 
•uffered from thrir union ; the evil to which it 
gave risebeingtheobligationit imposed of keep- 
ing up one immense war, so (hat the [eventcs 
sustained in one part were felt in thoas most 
diatinl from it — ihe disasters of Austmsia 
shaking the banks of the Loire. This was the 
iBsult of the tjrannouB effort to bring abnut a 
premature centralization ; and the nearer Char- 
lemagne attained this end, the more intolemble 
was the ^erance. No doubt Pepin, and his 
father — 0/ the tmitlC$ hammer, had rained hard 
blows on the nations ; but, at least, they had 
not undertaken lu reduce them, discordant as 
they still were, to this insufferable unity — which, 
at first, however, was simply administrative, 
though Charlemagne was contemplating to ren- 
der it legislative : while his son affected unity 
in matters of religion by naming Benedict of 
Aniane to be reformer of the monasteries of the 
empire, and to btiog them all back to the rule 
of St. Benedict. 

An expiring world always breathes its last 
and expiates its fanltc in the arm* of a saint — 
this i« an invariable law of history. The purest 
of the race has to bear their faults, and the 
punishment devolves on the innocent, whose 
crime is the carrying an of a system condemned 
to perish, and the cloaking with his virtues the 
long-continued injasiice that oppresses his peo- 
ple. Advantage is taken of one man's virtue, 
lo revenge the social wrongs of a nation '. 'Tis 
an odious means ; and, in the case of Louis the 
Debonnaire, it was parricide — since his children 
headed the different races, who sought lo sepa- 
rate themselves from the empire. 

The hapless beiog who lends his life to this 
immolation of a social world — whether he be 
called Louis the Debonnaire, Charlos the First, 
or Louis the Siiteenth — is, however, not al- 
ways free from reproach. His fate would be 
Idsb touching were be less mortal. No, he is 
A man of Seshand blood like ourselves — tender- 
boarted, weak-willed, desiring good, sometimes 
committing evil, unbounded in his repentance, 
tntsting thoae who surround him, and betrayed 
bjr them. 

The Saint Louis of the ninth oentory,* like 

* There li i ttn|ni1sf i«aeinbLuicfl between the potrftlli 
Ml ubrhlmlorVDrLoata lbs DebimDelte —-■-"" ' —'- 
" The enperof ibjI 1ob£ handa, Binighl 

rindei lifi. uid hn (M." Theaan __ 

ru, e. ID, up. Set. R. Pr. tl. 78.— "Loali (8L Lcnli) •» 
tkik. eleifeder, meeiver, or foul knflh, ud of anfenc look 
sal antiau raanieaUKe." BsllubeBl. aoi. ap. BMmar, 
Oeichkhle ds HohesMnf^s. I*. STl.— Both Hihiloiuly 
nr ISBjhler. " Never dtd the eupenr 



' his successor of the thirteenth, was reared in ; 
the thoughts of a holy war. While still young, , 
he headed many expeditions against the Span- 
ish Saracens, and took from them the important 
city of Barcelona, after a two year*' siege. 
Educated by St. Gulielmus, of Toulouse, jusi 
as St. Louis was by Blanche of Castile, he 
mingled in his religion, like him, the fervor of 
the south with the candor of the north. 

His inslractors, the priests, sacoeeded better 
with him than they wished. Their pupil wga 
more a priest than they, and, in his intractable 
virtue, began by reforming his maatera. He 
would reform the bishops — no more arms, 
horses, or spurs.* He would reform the monas- 
teries — and so subjected them tu the scrutiny 
of the severest of monks, St. Benedict of Ani- 
ane, who found the Benedictine rule itself only 
calculated for babes and sucklings-t The netv 
king dismissed to their monasteries Adalhard 
and Wala,{ two clever and intriguing nonba, 



njDielnt. Khen Jnim uid bnflboi 
placed M hl> utile to ainiKe ( 

■how hW whtir Irvth." Thrgnn. 
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Ox luie deUre wu dliplnyed by Mil uiau, to leimi 

* ^tmoirt V[u Lndov. ni. c K, Ip. Bcr. R. t 
101. Tunc cnperanl deponl ab epUcofili el clerlcU cii 

veilei. •ed Bi ulcaAi uloi nu 
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grandsons of Charles Martel, who had governed 
Charlemagne in his latter years. The imperial 
palace had its reform likewise. Louis expelled 
his father's concubines, and his sisters* lovers, 
and his sisters themselTes.* 

The people, oppressed by Charlemagne, found 
in his son an opright judge, ready to decide 
against himself. When king of Aquitaine, he 
had attended to the claims of the Aquitanians, 
and had reduced himself to such poverty, says 
the historian, that he had no more any thing to 
give, hardly even his blessing.f As emperor, 
he listened to the complaints of the Saxons, and 
restored them the right of succession,^ at tlie 
same time depriving the bishops, the governors 
of the country, of the tyrannical power of dis- 
posing of inheritances at their pleasure. The 
Spanish Christians, who had taken refuge in 
the Marches, had been despoiled by the imperial 
nobles and lieutenants of the possessions allotted 
to them by Charlemagne ; but Louis promul- 
gated an edict by which they were confirmed 
in their rights.^ He respected the principle of 
episcopal elections, constantly violated by his 
fiither, and suffered the Romans to choose, 
without applying to him, popes Stephen IV. 
and Pascal 1. 1 

Thus, this inheritance of conquests and of 
spoliations falls into the hands of a simple and 



* Astrooon. e. 9L '^ Althoof h natunlly of the mildest 
AqMwUloii, hie anger wee roaaed by the condnet of his sis- 
iciB andfer the petenel roof, — the only blot by which it was 

blemished. He seat trusty frieads to attach f<Hiie 

of froM and insolent IUIb, as gnilty of high treason, until his 
amvaL*^--C. 88. "* With the exception of a few, he had the 
crowd of women in the palace, which was very naroenras, 
lent oC Bnt he allowed his sisters whatever each had re- 
ceived from his Ikther.** 

t AsUonom. c. 7. ** King Loois soon gave a proof of his 
wisdom, as well as displayed the tenderness natural to him. 
He settled that he wonld spend his winters in four diflbrent 
places, and that afler the eipiraUon of three years he would 
wek a new abode for the fourth winter. Tfaieae four places 
vera Dooi, ChasseulU Audiac, and Ebreull. Thus, each, 
ia its tarn, would be enabled to supply the royal requlsi- 
tiotts. In conformitv with this wise plan, he forbade the 
mpplies for the soioiers, vulgarly called federum^ (hnn be- 
lag hoaeeforwani exacted of the peopto. The army was 
dtfcaaientcd. But this man of mercy, taldng into consider- 
ation the wretchedness of those who paid this tax and the 
cruelty of thoee who collected it, and the perdition it en- 
tailed on tmch, preferred maintaining his men out of his own 
Beans, to suflinlng the continuance of so heavy an impost 
on his subjects. At the same Ume, he, of his bounty, re- 
lieved the Alb igenwes ftom a contribution of wine and com. 
.... All this, it is s^d, was so pleasing to his fether, that 
he rimllarly suppressed the military supplies with which 
bis sniijects in Franee were taxed, and ordered many other 
refanns, congratulating his son on his happy beginnings.**— 
See, also, Thegan. de GesUs, *c. 

t Aslrooom. c. 94. flaxonilMis atque Frlsoaibus Jus pa- 
isnae berediiatia, quod sub patie ob perfUttam legallter 

penlideraat, imperatoria restituit dementia Post 

tmc easdem gentee semper siM devotissimas habuit 

$ Diplomat. Lndov. Imperat. ann. 816, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. 

vt 488, 487 ''It is our pleasura that those who 

have been thought worthy of reviving praeepts ftom our- 
seiC or ftom our lord nod mther, should possess of our ftee 
gmoe whatever waste lands they and their followers have 
fBclaioMd. Those who have arrived since, and have com- 
meadad themselves to our counts, or our vesst, or their own 
equals, and have received lands ftom them to dwell upon, 
are to bold them heaeeforward, and leave them to tnetr 
posterity on the same agreement and conditions on which 
ftey toiit them,** Ac 

I AifeoB. c 98. ThMin e. 18, an. Ber. R. Fir. vL 77 
Bii«ttABaal.pu<BOL 



just man, who chose at any cost to make repa- 
ration. The barbarians, who recognised his 
sanctity, submitted their disputes to his arbitra- 
tion.* He sat on the judgment seat, in the 
midst of his people, like an easy and confiding 
father. He went about repairing, comforting, 
and restoring ; and it appeared as if he would 
willingly have given away the whole empi/6 
in making reimbursement 

In this day of restitution Italy put in her 
claim,t and asked for nothing less than liberty. 
The cities, bishops, and people formed one 
common league — under a 1* rankish prince, but 
that matters not. Charlemagne had made Ber- 
nard, the son of his eldest son, Pepin, king of 
Italy. Tiie pupil of Adalhard and Wala, and 
long after his accession to the throne a puppet 
in their hands, he laid claim to the empire as 
the heir of the eldest born. 

However, the right of the younger brother 
is held by the barbarians to be preferable to 
that of the nephew.^ Besides, Charlemagne 
had appointed Louis his successor, and had 
consulted his nobles one by one, and obtained 
their recognition of his choice.^ Bernard 
himself, indeed, had recognised his uncle as 
emperor ;|| and custom, his father^s will, and, 
finally, election, were all in favor of the latter. 

Bernard, therefore, deserted by the greater 
portion of his own dependents, was obliged to 
avail himself of the promises of the empress 
Hermengarde, who offered her mediation. He 
delivered himself up at Ch&lons sur Sa6ne, and 
denounced all his accomplices : one of whom 
had formerly plotted against the life of Charle- 
magne.^ Bernard and the rest were condemned 
to death ; but the emperor would not consent 
to their execution.** Hermengarde at last in- 

* Several Danish chiefii who claimed to succeed to God- 
ftied choM him as arbiter between them. lie decided hi 
fuvor of Harold. 

t Bemard*s attempt against his uncle Is the first essay 
made by Italy to free herself ftom the barbarians. " All the 
clttOH and princes of Italy conspired together, and agreed to 
guard and block up all the passes.** Astronom. c. SO. See, 
alffo, Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 177. 

X They prefer fur king a man to a child, and, generally, 
the unrle It a man, is u»f/tU (as was the phrase of thoss 
days) long before the nephew. 

^ Thegan. c 6. ** When he felt that his last hour drew 
nigh, be summoned his son Louis, with all his army, bish- 
ops, abbots, chiefs, counts, and lieutenants he theu 

questioned all ftt>m the highest to the lowest, whether they 
were willing that he should name his son Louis emperor 
sHer him. They all answered that such was clearly (iiod*i 
will.'*— He aim consulted Alcuin at the tomb of St. Martin 
of Tours. ** On which spot, holding Albinus by the hand, 
he says secretly— * Sir master, which of my sons seema 
fittest to succeed to those honors which God has bestowed 
on me, however unworthy of them V But he, looking to 
Ixmls, the youngest, but dlsUnguished by his humility, for 
which he was despised of many, says, ' The lowly Iioida 
will be thy best successor.* ** Acta SB. Ord. S. Bened. see. 
iv. p. 156. 

II Thegan. c. 13. Venlt Bemhardus . . . . et fidelltaten 
el cum juramento promisit 

IT Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vl. 177. **The heads of 

this conspiracy were and Reglnhair, count Megla- 

hair*s son, whose grandfiither, on the mother's side, Hardra 
dus, had formerly conspired in Germany against the emperor 
Charles, together with many nobles of that province." 

** Astronom. c. 30. Cum lege Judlcioque Fkancomm 
deberent capitall invectlone feriri, suppresM tristi<»i sea- 
MBtift, ImlaUms oihail eosnsuiit, Iket nultki oboheiitlhaib 
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duced him to consent to Bernard^s being de- 
prived of sight ; bat had the operation performed 
in such a manner that he died of it in three 
days. 

Italy was not solitary in this movement. All 
the tributary nations had taken op arms. The 
Slaves of the north bad the Danes to support 
them ; those of Pannonia counted upon the 
Bulgarians ; the Basques of Navarre extended 
their hand to the Saracens ;* and the Bretons 
relied upon themselves. These insurrections 
were all quelled. The Bretons saw their coun- 
try completely occupied, perhaps for the first 
time.; the Basques were defeated, the Saracens 
repulsed, the Slaves were overcome and com- 
pelled to serve against the Danes, and one of 
the Danish kings even embraced Christianity. 
Louis founded the archbishopric of Hamburgh ; 
and a bishop, whose metropolitan was the arch- 
bishop of Reims, was given to Sweden. f It 
is true that these first conquests of Christianity 
were not lasting ; and his sul^ects rose up and 
expelled the Christian king of the Danes. 

Up to this period, Louis's reign, it must be 
acknowledged, iloarished in strength and in 
justice. He had maintained the integrity of 
the empire, and extended its influence. The 
barbarians feared his arms, and venerated his 
sanctity. Fortune being all smiles, the soul 
of the saint was soAened, and he discovered 
that he had human wants. His wife being 
dead, he invited, it is said, the daughters of the 
nobility of his empire, and chose the most 
beautiful. t In Judith, daughter of count Welf, 
was blended the blood of the nations most odious 
to the Franks. Her mother was a Saxon, her 
father a Bavarian — one of that people who 
were allied with the Lombards, and who had 
summoned the Slaves and Avars into the em- 
pire.^ Leamed,|| says history, even too learned, 

et anlmadverti In eos toti severilate lefAli cnpientllms.— 
The|aii. ibid. 79. Jndiciam inortale impemlor eiercere 
noluit; sed consiliaiii Berahardom lomlnlbat privimnt. 
.... Bemhardns obiit " On bearing of Bemard^s death,*' 
np the chronicler, *' the emperor wept long and bitterly.*' 

* Astronom. c 37. Eglnh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 185. 

t B. Anscharli Vita, ibid. 305. In civitate Hammabuig 
•edem consUtolt archieptscopalem. — Ibid. 306. Ebo (archiep. 
Rementis) qoerodam .... pontiflcall insignitum honore, 
ad partes direxit Sneoniun, Ifcc 

X Aftronom. c. 80. Undecnnqne addnctan pmcernm fillas 
inaplciena, Judith . . . Thegan. c. 90. Arcepii fillam Welil 
dncla, qni erat de nobiliaaima atirpe Bavaromm, et nomen 
Virginia Jndlth, qom erat ex parte matris nobiiiadmi ge- 
nem Saxonici, eunqae reginam eonstitait Erat enim pul- 

ehra valde Bishop Frienlf wrote to her : ** As to 

penonal charms, yon excel every queen whom it has been 
the lot of my humble self to see or hear of." Scr. R. Fr. 
vl.355. 

$ Bee above. Besides, they had been allies of the Aqni- 
tanian, Hnnald. 

11 See the dedicatory epistles of the celebrated Rabaaus 
of Fulda, and of Bishop Friculf. The latter writes, '* When 
I learnt the copiousness of your erudition in divine and hu- 
man learning, I was amased." Scr. R. Fr. vL 355, 356.— 
See, also, the Verses of Walaflld, Ibid. ~ ~ 



" Organa dulcisooo percurrlt pectine Judith. 
O si Sappho loanax, vel nos Invisaret Hdda 

Lndere iam pettibus 

Uuidquid entm tiMmet sexfts rabtraxit egestaa, 
Reddidit Ingeniis culta atqoe exercita vita.** 
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she brought her husband under the influence of 
the elegant and polished natives of the south 
Louis was already well inclined to the Aquita 
nians, among whom he had been brought up 
Bernard, the son of his old preceptor, St. Guli 
elmus of Toulouse, became his favorite, am 
still more the favorite of the empress. A beau 
tiful and dangerous Eve, she degraded an( 
ruined her husband. . 

Afler this fall, Louis, weaker, because he ha< 
ceased to be pure ; more human and more sen 
sitive, because he was no longer a saint, opene( 
his heart to fears and scruples. He felt him 
self sunk — virtue had gone out of him, H< 
beg^n to repent of his severity towards hi: 
nephew Bernard, and towards the monks Wal: 
and Adalhard — whom, however, he had onl; 
dismissed to the performance of their duties 
His heart yearned for relief. He asked an< 
was allowed to submit to public penance. Sinc> 
Theodosius, this was the first time that thi 
great spectacle of the voluntary humiliation o; 
an all-powerful man had been witnessed. Th 
Merovingian kings, after committing the great 
est crimes, had contented themselves wit! 
founding religious houses. Louisas penitcne 
may be deemed the new era of morality — th 
advent of conscience. 

But the brutal pride of the men of the da; 
blushed for royalty, and for its humble admis 
sion of its weakness and mortality. They con 
ceived that he who had bowed his head befor 
the priest would be unfit to command warriors 
The empire, likewise, appeared degraded an 
disarmed by the act ; and the flrst beginning 
of its inevitable dissolution were ascribed to th 
weakness of a monarch who had figured as 
penitent. In 820, thirteen Norman vessels rav 
aged the coast for three hundred leagues, an 
amassed such quantities of booty, that to mak 
room for it, they were obliged to release th 
prisoners they had made.* In 824, the Fran 
army having invaded Navarre, was defeated a 
Koncesvalles. In 829, apprehensions wer 
entertained that the Normans, whose leas 
barks were so formidable, would attempt an io 
vasion by land, and the people were ordered t 
be ready to march en masse. i Thus the publi 
discontent gained ground. The nobles and bisli 
ops encouraged it. They accused the eraperoi 
and abo the Aquitanian, Bernard. They wer 
confined and circumscribed by the central powei 
and longed to break in upon the unity of th 
empire. Each wished to be king in his ow 
domain. 



O ! if the eloquent Sappho or Holda should visit u»-h 

dance whatever thou hast lost by thy sax 

weakness, thou hast gained in mental cultivatioa and aii 
gance.) 

Annal. Met ibid. SIS. *'She was too beautiftil, ai 
adorned with all the flowers of wisdom.'* 

* Astronom. c 33. Eginh. Annal. ap. Scr. R. Ft. i 
180. 

t Eginh. Annal. iUd. 18B. Quo nuncio eoomioCBs, all 
is omnes Fraacia ragloBes, at jusslt nt summt ~ 
tota popQli tui amltttado la SsioBia» vwJn^ 
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C03I8P1RACT or THE IMPER0R*8 SONS. (a. D. 830.) 

Leaders were wanting. The emperor's own 
sons undertook the office. As soon as he as- 
cended the throne, he had given them two fron- 
tier proTinces to govern and defend — to Louis, 
Bavaria ; to Pepin, Aquitaine — the two barriers 
* of the kingdom.* Lothaire, the eldest, was to 
he emperor, with the sovereignty of Italy. 
Wlien Louis had a son by Judith, he gave the 
child, named Charles, the title of king of Ala- 
mania, (Suabia and Switzerland) — a grant which 
operated no change in the possessions of the 
princes, though it greatly altered their hopes. 
They lent their names to the conspiracy of the 
nobles, who refused to march their followers 
against the Bretons, whose ravages Louis was 
anxious to repress, so that the emperor found 
himself deserted and alone. A Frank by birth, 
and leaning for counsel and aid on an Aquita- 
nian, he was supported neither by the north nor 
the south ; and we have already seen a simi- 
larly equivocal position prove the ruin of Brune- 
hault. I lis eldest son, Lothaire, thought him- 
self already emperor, and exiled Bernard, 
imprisoned Judith, and confined his father in 
a monastery — poor old Lear, who found no 
Cordelia among his children ! 

However, neither the nobles nor Lothaire^s 
brothers were inclined to bow the knee to him. 
Emperor for emperor, they preferred Louis. 
The monks, whose prisoner he was, labored to 
effect his restoration. The Franks perceived 
that the triumph of his sons was depriving them 
of the empire ; and the Saxons and i risons, 
who were indebted to him for their liberty, in- 
* terested themselves in his behalf. A diet was 
assembled in Nimcgen, in the midst of the na- 
tions that espoused his cause. *^ All Germany 
hastened to it, to succor the emperor. ^*t Lo- 
1 thaire, in his turn, found himself deserted, and 
I at his father^s mercy. Wala and all the lead- 
f ing conspirators were condemned to death, but 
the good emperor would not have their lives 
taken. { 

However, war is rekindled in the south by 
the Aquitanian Bernard, who had been sup- 
planted in the royal favor by Gondebald, a monk, 
one of those who had effected the liberation of 
Louis. Pepin is persuaded by Bernard to take 
up arms, and the three brothers enter into a 
new conspiracy. Lothaire is attended by the 
Italian, Gregory IV., who fulminates excom- 
munication against all who refuse obedience to 

* Chronic. Molaalac. ibid. 177. Unam BaJoarUe, alteram 
AqaitaniK. 

T Astn>noni. c. 45. "The emperor's enemies were anx- 
kna thftt the feneral council nhonld be held somewhere in 
France. But the emperor, distrustlnn the Franks, and con- 
Minf In the Germans, wcretly opposed their plans, and suc- 
ceeded In having it held in Nimef>en** .... "Omnisque 
Gennanla eo eonfliuit, imperatori aozilio ftitnnu** On Louis's 
k pudoatttf his son. the enraf^ people threatened to masm- 
cva boCb ; hot the chief insai|rents were seized, and though 
%■ eondenaied to death he would not suflbr the Judgment to be 
necated.— See, also, Annal. Bertinian. Ibid. 193. 
t AsBoMMB. c M. Cunctis dyudicatis ad m<»tem, vllam 
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the king of Italy. The armies of the father 
and sons encounter in Alsace. The pope is 
put forward to parley, and various unexplained 
means are resorted to during the night. In the 
morning the emperor, seeing himself abandon- 
ed by a part of his followers, says to the rest, 
" I do not wish any one to lose his life on my 
account.""* The theatre of this dii«gracefui 
scene was called the Liar's Field. 

Lothaire, again master of the person of Louis, 
wished to conclude the business, and to get rid 
of his father. He was a man who shrank not 
from shedding blood, and had had a brother of 
Bcrnard*s murdered, and his sister thrown into 
the Saune ;t but he feared the public execra- 
tion if he laid parricidal hands on Louis. He 
bethought himself of degrading him by impos- 
ing on him so humiliating a public penance, 
that he would never rise above its effects. Lo- 
thaire^s bishops handed the prisoner a list of 
crimes of which he was to confess himself guil- 
ty. First on the list figured the death of Ber- 
nard, (of which he was innocent ;) next, the 
perjuries to which he had compelled liis people 
by new divisions of the empire ; then the having 
made war in Lent ; then his severity towards 
the adherents of his sons, (whom he had saved 
from capital punishment ;) then the having 
allowed Judith and others to justify themselves 
by oath ; sixthly, the having exposed the king- 
dom to murders, spoil, and sacrilege, by excit- 
ing civil war; seventhly, the having excited 
these civil wars by arbitrary divisions of the 
empire ; and lastly, the having ruined the state, 
which he was bound to defend. ;( 

When this absurd confession was read in the 
church of St. Medard at Soissons, the poor 
Louis disputed no one point, signed the whole, 
humbled himself to the extent of their wishes, 
wept, and besought that he might expiate by 
public penance the scandals which he had 
caused.^ He laid aside his military baldric, 
put on sackcloth ; and his son led him in this 
plight, miserable, degraded, and humiliated, to 
the capital of the empire, to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
to the very city in which Charlemagne had him- 
self taken the crown from the altar.|| 

The parricide thought he had killed I^ouis ; 
but a feeling of pity became general throughout 
the empire. The people, miserable as they 
were themselves, yet found tears for their aged 
emperor. It was told with horror how his sod 
had held him down at the altar, weeping, and 

** Thegan. c. 4S. " Saying, ' Go to my sons, I wi.th none 
to loNe life or limb for roc.* They \e(i him, with tears.*' 

t Id. c. 53. ** He had her enclosed in a wine-casJc, and 
thrown into the river." 

X Arta Exauctorationis Lud. Pii, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 945. 
— ()f nil these charges, the seventh is the heaviest. It re- 
veals the feeling of the time. It is the voice of that local 
spirit, which seeks henceforward to follow the material and 
fated movement of races, countriq;*, and lanfninpes, and 
which, in every purely political division, sees only violenee 
and tyranny. 

$ Ibid. 346. Pcenitentiam publlcam oxpetiit, quatenw 
Eccleslc, qnam peccando scandalizaverat, posnitcndo satis* 
flicerct. 

II Chronic. Moisslac. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ▼. 83. 
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sweeping the dost with his hoary locks ; how 
he had inquired into the sins of his father — a 
•econd Ham, exposing to derision his father^s 
nakedness ; how he hkd drawn up his confes- 
sion, and such a confession ! — stuffed with lies 
and calumnies. It was archbishop Hebo, who 
had been brought up with Louis, and was his 
foster-brother— K)ne of those sons of serfs whom 
he loved so well,* who had torn his baldric 
from him, and clad him in sackcloth. But in 
depriving him of his belt and sword, and strip- 
ping him of the dress of tyrants and of nobles, 
they had shown him to the people as one of 
themselves, and both as saint and man. Nor 
was his history any other than that of the bibli- 
cal man. His Eve had ruined him, or, if yon 
will, one of those daughters of the giants who, 
in the book of Genesis, seduce the sons of God. 
Besides, in this marvellous example of suffering 
and of patience, in this 'wronged and spat-upon 
man, who returned blessings for insults, men 
thought they recognised the patience of Job, or 
rather an image of the Saviour — nothing was 
wanting to complete the likeness, neither gall 
nor vinegar. 

So the aged emperor found himself exalted 
by his very humiliation — all avoided the par- 
ricide. Al^ndoned by the nobles, (a. d. 834-5,) 
and unable, this time, to suborn his father^s par- 
tisans,! Lothaire fled to Italy. Sick himself, 



* Thcgan. c. 44. " Hebo, blfhop of Helms, who waa a 
■erf by birth. . . . O, what a retain hast thou made him ! 
He arrayed thee In par|te and in the palliam, tboa hast 

clad him In sackcloth Thy fathers were goat-henls, 

not princes* counselloTB. . . . But the trial of the most pious 
king . . . just like the patience of the blessed Job. They 
who insnlted the blessed Job are said to have been kings ; 
bat they who aflllcted him were his own lawful servants 
and the servants of his fathers All the bishops mo- 
lested him, and chiefly those whom he had raised flrom a 
■ervile condition, toftether with such of the barbarians as 
were simiUurlv honored.** — Id. c. 90. " It had long been a 
mlschievou:! habit to make bbhops of the lowest slaves, 
and this did not hinder, 4cc.'* Then follows a lonf Invec 
five afcalnst upstarts. — Many fkcts prove Louis's predilection 
for the serfs, for the poor, and the conquered races. One 
day he gave the dress he had on to a serf, a Klftzler belong- 
ing to the monastery of Bt. Gall. Alon. Sangall. ad calc. — 
HU Hflection for the Baxons and Aqoitanlnns has been 
Boticrd. In his youth he wore the Aquttanlan dress. ** The 
yonnit liouis, in compliance with his lather's commands, 
which he obKerved with nil hiii heart and to the bent of his 
power, n^iHiired to him to PadcrlMNrn, attended by a company 
of youn^ people of his own age, and attired in the Ciascon 
dress, that is to nay, wearing the little round surtout, a shirt 
with lone sleeves and hanging down to hLi knees, his spurs 
laced on nis bootn, and a javelin In his hand. Buch was the 
king's pleasure and deNlre." Antronom. c. 4.— Mon. Bangall. 
1. il. c. 31. " Moreover, finding himself absent, king Louis 
chose to have the trials of the poorer classes so regulated 
that one of their own order, who, although completely In- 
firm, appeared endowed with superior energy and Intelli- 
gence, was authorized to inquire into their crimes, prescribe 
what rpstllution should be made in cases of theft, order the 
lex talionlH for injuries and deeds of violence, and, taking 
eognlzance even of the most serious matters, should order 
a limb to be struck off, or beheading, or the punishment of 
the gHllows, as the case might require. This Individual 
•ftabllshed dukes, tribunes, and centurions, gave them 
deputies, and discharged with finnness the duties Intrusted 
to him.'* 

t Nithardl Historic, 1. 1. c 4, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. vil. 12. 
*'Bhame and repentance seised all the people for having 
twice depowd the emperor.**— C. 5. " The Franks, having 
twice deserted the emperor, were filled with compunction, 
and refused again to be driven into rebellioD.**— All the na- 
tloni retoraed to their ■lleglaiieew>*Th> peopi* ai w«ll of 



he saw in the course of one year (836) all the 
chiefs of his party die — the bishops of Amiens 
and of Troyes, his father-in-law Hugh, counts 
Matfried and Lambert, Agimbert of Perche, 
Godfried and his son Borgarit — his warden of 
the chase — and numerous others.* Hebo, de- 
prived of the see of Reims, passed the rest of 
his life in obscurity and exile. Wala withdrew 
to the monastery of Bobbio, to the tomb of St. 
Columbanus, (a brother of St. Arnuiph — ^the 
bishop of Metz, and progenitor of the Carlovin- 
gians, had been abbot of this monastery,) and 
died there this very year, which proved so fatal 
to numbers of his party, exclaiming every 
moment, ^^ Why was I born a man of strife and 
discord V^f '^^^ grandson of Charles MartePs, 
this political monk, this factious saint, this 
hard,! ardent, and impassioned man, who had 
'been confined by Charlemagne in a monastery, 
had then been made his counsellor,, and who 
afterwards became all but king of Italy under 
Pepin and Bernard, had the misfortune to lend 
a name, previously unsullied, to the parricidal 
revolts of the sons of Louis. 

However, the Debonnaire, following the same 
counsels as before, did what he could to renew 
the revolt, and to be again deposed. On the 
one hand, he summoned the nobles to restore 
to the churches the estates which they had 
usurped ;^ on the other, he lessened the shares 
of his eldest sons, who, it is true t^ ell deserved 
the loss, and elevated at their expense the son 
of his choice, the son of Judith — Charles the 
Bald. The children of Pepin, who had just 
died, were stripped of their inheritance, and 
Louis the German was reduced to the posses- 
sion of Bavaria alone. All was divided betwixt 
Lothaire and Charles. The aged emperor is 
reported to have said to the first — " See, my 
son, all the kingdom is before thee, divide, and 
let Charles take his choice ; or, if you desire 
the choice, we will make the division.* | Lo- 



France as of Burgundy, and both of Aqnltania and Germany 
united in loud complaints of the mbfortnnes of the emperor, 
itc" Astronom. c. 49. — All were of one accord — undoubt- 
edly, through discontent with Lothaire. that ia, with the 
unity of the empire. Bernard seems to have sided with the 
emperor against his sons, but with Pepin, that Is to say, 
with Aquitanla, even against the emperor. 

* Asironom. c. 56. "It Is marvellous how Lothaire't 
followers were swept o^ dec." " He hiuuielf died not long 
afterwards.'* 

t Acta BS. Ord. B. Bened. sec. I v. p. 453. Vlrum rixB 
virumque dlscordir se progenitum frequenter Ingemuerit — 
Paschasius Radbcrtus, author of the IJfe of Wala, and who 
wrote in the reigns of Louis the Debonnaire and of liis son, 
Charles the Bald, thought it prudent to di^gui^te his person- 
ages under fictitious names. Wala Is railed Jirtnims ; 
AdhalanI, Antoniug ; l/ouls the Debonnaire. Jm»tinimM*$ ; 
Judith, Ju3ti»a; IjOthaire, Honmrius ; liouis the (aerman, 
Gratianua ; Pcpln, JUdaniut ; Bernard of Beptimania, Aiue 
and ^mtMarius. 

X Ibid, passim. — A monk having tried to e«cape fltun the 
monastery in order to avoid some punishment, VVala plaoed 
soldiers at the gates, p. 485. 

^ Annal. Bertinianl, ann. 837, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vl. 19B.— 
Astronom. c. 53. MandavU Pippliio .... res ecclesiastku 
restitui. 8t*e^ also, c. 56. 

II Nithsrd. 1. i. c. 7. Ecce, fill, ut promiseram, regBOBi 
omne coram te est: divide lllud prout libuerit. Quod si ts 
dlvlseris, partium electio Caroll erit. 81 autem oca ilhid 
dlvlMiimus, similiter pulliini electio tna eritw— ^WkM 
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thaire took the east, Charles was to have the 
west. Louis of Bavaria took up arms to pre- 
vent this treaty^s being carried into execution ; 
and, by a singular change, the father had now 
Prance on his side, and the son Germany. But 
the aged monarch sank under the vexation and 
fatigues of this new war. ** I forgive Louis,** 
he said, " but let him look to himself, who, de- 
spising God^s command, has brought his fa- 
ther's gray hairs to the grave."* The emperor 
died at Ingelheim, in an island of the Rhine, 
near Mentz,f in the centre of the empire— 
whose unity expired with him. 

It was vain to attempt to restore it, as Lo- 
thaire did — and with what means ? With Ita- 
ly, with the Lombards, who had so poorly de- 
fended Didier against Charlemagne, and Ber- 
nard against Louis the Debonnaire ? The 
young Pepin, who attached himself to his for- 
tunes through a spirit of opposition to Charles 
the Bald, brought as his contingent the army of 
Aquitaine, so often defeated by Pepin-le-Bref 
and Charlemagne. Strange, that the men of 
the south, the conquered, the men of the Latin 
tongue, should seek to maintain the unity of 
the empire against Germany and Neustria. 
The Germans only sought independence. 

However, the name of eldest son of the sons 
of Charlemagne, the title of emperor and of 
king of Italy, and the having Rome and the 
pope on one's side, still had their influence. It 
was, then, with humility, and in the name of 
peace and of the Church,^ of the poor and of 
the orphan, that the kings of Germany and of 
Neustria addressed themselves to Lothaire, 
when the armies were in presence at Fontenai 
or Fontenaille, near Auxerre. ** They offered 
to present him with all they had in their army, 
save the horses and arms ; if he did not choose 
to accept this, they offered to cede to him a 
part of both their kingdoms, the one as far as 
.Vrdennes, the other as far as the Rhine; if 
this would not content him, they would divide 
ill France into equal portions, and give him his 
choice. Lothaire answered, according to his 
custom, that he would make known his wishes 
through his messengers. Then sending Drogo, 
Ilu^h, and Heribert, he told them that not hav- 
ing made him such propositions before, he re- 
quired time for consideration. But, in fact, 
Pepin not having arrived, Lothaire desired to 
wait for his coming up."^ 

Lirthaire hsd b^n three days trying to make the division 
and cuald not. he sent Josippas ami Rlcardus to his father, 
prayinf that he would undertake the division, and leave tlie 
rifhi of choice to him .... they professed that he had 
been unable to mnke the division from Ignorance of the 
countries alone. Wherefore his father, being very 111, di- 
vided the whole klncdom, Bavaria excepted, with his sons. 
Lothaire took the floathem portion IVom the Meuve, and 
ojnwnted that Charles should take the West" — Astronom. 
e. M- 

* AwtranniD. c. 64. 

t Nithitrd. 1. 1. c. 8.— Astronom. c 64.'Wandalbertus, in 
Marcrrol. ap. Ser. R. Fr. vl. 71. 

X Nitbaid. 1. 11. c. 9. Memor sit Dei omnipotentis, et cod- 
eadbt paeem flratribm mil ulvtCMDqsA ecctoiia DeL 
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On the next day, at the precise hour of the 
morning they had given Lothaire notice that 
they would attack him, they marched upon him 
and defeated him. To believe the historians, 
the battle was murderous and bloody — so bloody 
that it exhausted the military population of the 
empire, and left it defenceless against the rava- 
ges of the barbarians.* Such a massacre, dif- 
ficult to credit at all times, is particularly so as 
occurring at this period of soAnessf and of ec- 
clesiastical influence. We have already seen, 
and we shall see more clearly still, that the 
reigns of Charlemagne and of his immediate 
successors were exalted in the eyes of the men 
of the deplorable times which followed into an 
heroic epoch — the glory of which they loved to 
heighten by fables as patriotic as they were in- 
sipid. Besides, it was beyond the age to ac- 
count for the depopulation of the west, and the 
decay of military spirit, by political causes. It 
was at once both easier and more poetical to 
suppose that all the brave had perished in one 
bloody fight, and that the cowardly were the 
only survivors. 

The battle was so indecisive, that the con- 
querors were unable to pursue Lothaire ; but, 
on the contrary, in the succeeding campaign, he 
pressed Charles the Bald hard. Charles and 
Louis, ever insecure, contracted a new alliance 
at Strasburg, and endeavored to interest the 
people in it, by addressing them, not in the lan- 
guage of the Church, till then constantly used 
in all treaties and councils, but in the popular 
speech of Gaul and Germany. The king of the 
Germans took his oath in the Romance or 
French tongue ; the king of the French (so 
we may henceforward style the Frankish mon- 
archs) took his in the German. These solemn 
words, pronounced on the bank of the Rhine, 
are the first monument of the nationality of the 
two races. 

Louis, as the eldest, was the first to take the 
oath : — ^** Pro Don amur, et pro christian poblo, 
et nostro commun salvamento, dist di in avant, 



* Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 184. In qu& pngn& Ita 
Franrorum vires attenuate sunt . . . . nt nee ad tuendoa 
proprim Anos in postorum sufficerent. — " In thin bnttie/* 
says another chronicle written in the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus, "almost all the warriors of France, of Aquitaine, at 
Italy, of Geniinny. and of Burgundy, mutually destroyed 
each other." Hist. Reg. i-^ance, 250. 

t The extent of this effeminacy may be inferred from the 
extraordinary moderation which charact^zes the militaiy 
gfimes given at Worms by Charles and Louis. " The mol- 
tiiude clustered all round; and at first, the Baxons, the 
Uascons, the Austraslans, and the Bretons, ranging them- 
selves in equal numbers, on opposite sides, as if ihey were 
aiwut to wage mutual war, ntiloped headlong against each 
other. The one party took night, covering themielves with 
their shields, and feigning to avoid the pursuers ; when 
suddenly wheeling, they became pursuers in their turn, 
until both kings, with all their young men, uttering lood 
shouts, spurring their horses, and brandishing their lances, 
charged and pursued sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other party. It was a flne sight, both from the nupibers of 
the high nobility collected there, and from the muderatioa 
which prevailed. Out of this large multitude, and amidst 
so many of different race, one did not even see what Is often 
seen where the number Is small and the combatants ac- 
quainted— any one daie to woiud or injoxe another.* 
NithanLLiiLcS. 
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in quant Deus sayir et podir me dunat, si salva- 
itio cist meon fradre itarlo et in adjudha, et in 
cadhuna cosa, si ciim om per dreit son fradre 
•alvar dist, in o quid il mi altre si fazet. Et ab 
Ludher nul plaid numquam prindrai, qui meon 
Tol cist meo fradre Karle, in damno sit." Louis 
haying sworn, Charles repeated the oath, but in 
German : — " In Godes minna indum tes chris- 
tianes folches, ind unser bedhero gebaltnissi, 
fon theseroo dage frammordes, so fram so mir 
Got gewizei indi madh furgibit so hald in tesan 
minan bruodher soso man mit rehtu sinan bru- 
der seal, inthui thaz er mig soso ma duo ; indi 
mit Lutheren inno kleinnin thing ne geganga 
she minan Tvillon imo ce scadhen vverhen."* 
The oath taken by the people of the two coun- 
tries, each in their rernacular tongue, is as fol- 
lows in the Romance language : — *^ Si Lodhu- 
Tigs sagrament que son fnidre Karlo jurat, 
consenrat, et Karlus meos sendra de suo part 
Don los tanit, si io returnar non lint pois, ne io 
DO nuels cui eo returnar int pois, in nuUa ad- 
judha contr^ Lodhuwig nun lin iver.^f 

This oath is as follows, in the German : — 
** Oba Karl then eid then er sineno bruodher 
Ludhuwige gessuor geleistit, ind Luduwig min 



nes irrwenden ne m&gy nah ih, nah there, noh 
hein then ih es irrwenden mag, yrindhar Karle 
imo ce foUusti ne wirdhit." 

" The biihops," adds Nithard,^ " declared 
that Lothaire had fallen under the just judg- 
ment of God, who had transferred his kingdom 
to the most worthy. But they did not author- 
ize either Charles or Louis to take possession 
of it, until they had inquired of them whether 
they would reign afler the example of their de- 
throned brother, or according to the will of 
God. The monarchs having replied, that so 
long as God should give them the power, to the 
best of their knowledge they would order both 
themselves and their subjects in obedience to 
his will, the bishops pronounced — * In the name 
and power of the Most High, take the kingdom, 
and govern it according to hi^ will ; we advise, 
exhort, conmiand you so to do.* Both brothers 



* Nlthard. 1. lU. c. 5, ap. Scr. R. Fr. tIU. S7, 35. I borrow 
M. Aug. Thierry*! tnuulatlon of these oaths (Lettres sor 
L*Hlst. de France) but do not adopt his restorations, think- 
ing It too hazardous to change the Latin words met with in 
the monuments of such an epoch. Latin must have enter- 
ed. In different proportions, into all the early languages of 
Europe. (See, in the Appendix, the barbarous poem on the 
captivity of Louis IL) 

'* For the love of God and for the Christian people, and 
our common safety, firom this day fonn^rd, and as long as 
God shall give me understanding and power, I will support 
my brother Kari here present, by aid and In every thing, as 
it 18 right that one should support one*s brother, so long as 
he shflil do the same for me. And never will I make any 
■greement with Lothaire whkh by my will shall be to the 
detriment of my brother.'* 

t ^^ If Ludw^ keep the oath which he has sworn to bis 
brother Karl, and if Karl, my lord, on his part does not keep 
it, If I cannot brine him back to It— and neither I nor any 
oihen can bring him back to It, I will aid him Is nothing 
■filast LudMrlg now or ever.*' 

TThe Germans repeated this In their tongue, only changing 
. 11m order of the names. Nlthud. I. lU. e. S. 

tld.lv. cL 



chose twelve of their adherents, (I was of the 
number,) and intrusted them with the division 
of the kingdom." 

The conduct of Lothaire and of Pepin in en- 
deavoring to support themselves by aid of the 
Saxons and Saracens, gave the advant&ge to 
Charles and Louis, since the Church declared 
against the two first. Lothaire, therefore, had 
to content himself with the title of emperor, 
without the authority.' ** All the bishops de- 
ciding that the three brothers ought to be at 
peace, the two kings sent for Lothaire^s depu- 
ties, and granted him what he asked. They 
passed four days, and more, in dividing the 
kingdom. It was at length concluded that the 
whole country between the Rhine and the 
Mouse,* as far as the source of the latter river, 
thence as far as the source of the SaOne, along 
the SSi6ne to its confluence with the Rhone, 
and along the Rhone as far as the sea, should 
be offered to Lothaire as the third of the king- 
dom ; and that he should hold all the bishop- 
rics, all the abbeys, all the counties, and all the 
royal domains of the countries on this side of 
the Alps, with the exception off .... (Trea- 
ty of Verdun, a. d. 843.) 



herro then er imo gesuor forbrihchit, oh ina ih.> ** Louis and Charles's commissioners having 



made yarious objections to the proposed di- 
vision, they were asked if any one of them were 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole kingdom. 
No one answering in the affirmative, they were 
then asked why they had not taken advantage 
of the time allowed for consideration, to send 
parties throughout the provinces, to draw up 
a description of them. It was discovered that 
this was what Lothaire did not want to be done ; 
and they were told that it was impossible for 
men to make an equal division of a thing they 
were ignorant of. They were then asked 
whether they could conscientiously have taken 
oath, that they would divide the kingdom equal- 
ly and impartially, when they were aware that 
not one of them knew its extent — and the ques- 
tion was referred for decision to the bishops. ''1 
Lothaire's odious application to the Pagans^ 

* The countries watered by the Mense had declured 
openly for Charles. " All the people who dwelt between 
the Mease and the Seine sent messengers to Charleji, (a. d. 
840.) beseeching him to come before Lothaire should M>ize 
their country, and promising to meet him on his arrival. 
Charles, accompanied by a few followers, hastily %ct% out. 
and, on his reaching Quiersy, Is warmly welcomed by the 
people fVom the forest of Ardennes and (torn the countries 
below. As to the dwellers beyond the forest — Herenfried,. 
Gisiebert, Bovon, and others, seduced by Odnlf— they failed 
in the allegiance which they had sworn." Nlthard. 1. ii. 
c. 2. 

t Id. I. iv. c. 3. 

t Id. ibid, c 4. 

^ Id. ibid. c. 2. *' He sent messengers into Saxony, to 
promise both flreemen and serfs, (frillngi et lazzi,) who are 
most numerous, that if they would support him, he would 
restore the laws which their ancestors had er^oyed at the 
time they worshipped Idols. The Saxons, eagerly desiring 
this consummation, took the new name of SUuingm^ banded 
together, expelled nearly all their lords, and each, according 
to ancient custom, began to live as he liked best. Lothaire 
also called the Northmen to his aid. He sul^Jected some 
tribes of Christians to their rule, and had even allowed 
them to plunder the rest of the people of Chiist. Loufai 
Ibnrad thst the Northmsn and SUvm mlfht bs ladneti, 
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for aid — an example afterwards followed by 
his ally Pepin in Aquitaine — seemed to bring 
down misfortune on his family. Charles the 
Bald and Loais the German, supported by the 
bishops of their kingdoms, perpetuated the name 
of Charlemagne, and, at least, . founded the 
monarchy, which, long eclipsed by feudalism, 
was one day to become so powerful. Lothaire 
and Pepin were unable to found any thing. 
Charles the Bald, who was supposed to be the 
son of Bernard of Languedoc, the favorite of 
Louis the Debonnaire, and of Judith, and who 
resembled Bernard,* seems, indeed, to have 
had all his southern address. At first, he is 
the man of the bishops, of Hincmar, the great 
archbishop of Reims ; and, in some sort, it is 
in the name of the Church that he wars on 
Lothaire and Pepin, the allies of the Pagans. 
Pepin, eoverned by the counsels of a son of 
Bernard^s, did not hesitate to invite the Sara- 
cens and Normansf into Aquitaine. It has 
been seen by the marriage of Eude's daughter 
with an emir, that the Christianity of the men 
of the south was by no means shocked at these 
alliances with unbelievers. The Saracens in- 
vaded Septimania in Pepin's name, and the 
Normans took Toulouse. It is asserted that 
he went so far as to deny Christ, and ratified 
his oaths by adjuring Woden and the horse. 
Such means must have been more fatal than 
serviceable to him. The people detested the 
friend of the barbarians, and imputed all the 
ravages committed by them to him. Given up 
to Charles the Bald by the leaders of the Gas- 
cons, often a prisoner, and often a fugitive, 
anarchy was all he wrought 

Lothaire's family was hardly more fortunate. 
On his death, (a. d. 855,) his eldest son, Louis 
II., became emperor. His two other sons, 
Lothaire II., and Charles, became — the first, 
king of Lorraine, (the provinces between the 
Meuse and Rhine,) the second, king of Pro- 
vence. Charles died early. Louis, harassed 
by the Saracens, and taken prisoner by the 
Lombards, was always unfortunate, despite his 
courage. As to Lothaire II., his reign seems 
to be the advent of the Papal supremacy over 
kings-l He had put away his wife, Teutberga, 
in order to live with the archbishop of Cologne's 
sister, (niece, too, of the bishop of Treves J 
accusing Teutberga of adultery and incest. 
For a long time she denied the charge, and 

thrnniEh Ues of kindred, to Join the Saxons who had taken 
the nnme of Siellinga, invade hi* dominions, and almllsh 
the Christian religion." See, also, the Annals of St Berlin, 
ann. Ml. the Annals of Falda, ann. 842, and the Chronicle 
of Hermann, Abridged ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 232, Alc. 

* Tbegan. c 38. ** There were even men evil enough to 
nv that queen Judith had been violated by dake Bernard." 
—Vila Venembl. Wale. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 280.— Agobardi 
Apolog. ibid. 24S.— AribertI narratio, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vil. 386. 
**His features were marvelloosly like, and gave natural 
proof of his mother's adultery." 

t Annal. Bertin. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vli. 66.— Chronic. 8. Be- 
■igni Divkm. ibid. S89.— Translat S. Vincent 353. Nort- 
Banni .... a PIddIbo cmidncti mercimoniis, pariter com 
M ad ohaideBdam Tolosam advenlaverant 

X If icolal, Epiat i. ap. Maaal, xv. p. 373. 



then confessed it — undoubtedly through intimi- 
dation. Pope Nicholas I., to whom she first 
addressed herself, refused to credit her con- 
fession, and compelled Lothaire to take her 
again. The latter repaired to Rome to justify 
himself, and received the communion from the 
hands of Adrian II. ; who, however, at the 
same time threatened him, unless he repented, 
with the vengeance of Heaven. Lothaire died 
within the week, and most of his supporters 
within the year.* Charles the Bald, and Louis 
the German, profited by this judgment of God's, 
and divided Lothaire^s dominions between them. 
On the contrary, the king of France, at least 
in the earlier reigns, was the man of the Chureh ; 
for since France had escaped the influence of 
Germany, the Church alone possessed power 
within it, a power which the secular clergy 
were unable to counterbalance. Germans, 
Aquitanians, and even Irish and Lombards, 
seem to have been more favored at the Carlo- 
vingian court than the Neustrians. Governed 
and defended by foreigners, Neustria had long 
only moved and breathed through her clergy. 
Her population would appear to have consisted 
of slaves, scattered over the immense and half- 
cultivated estates of the nobles of the country ; 
of whom the greatest and richest were the 
nobles and abbots. With the exception of the 
episcopal cities, the towns were nothing ; but 
around each abbey was clustered a town, or at 
least a small burgh. f The richest abbeys were 
those of St. Medard of Soissons, and of St. 
Denys — founded by Dagobert, the cradle of 
our monarchy, and the tomb of our kings. 
Above the whole land there domineered—by 
its dignity as a see, by its doctrine, and by its 
miracles — the great metropolis of Reims, as 
great in the north as Lyons was in the south. 
Through wars and ravages, the sees of St. 
Martin of Tours, and of St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
had lost much of their pristine splendor ; and 
under the second race, Reims succeeded to 
their influence, and extended its possessions 
into the most distant provinces, even into the 
Vosges and Aquitaine. ( It was pre-eminently 
the episcopal city. Laon, on its inaccessible 
hill, was the royal city, and enjoyed the melan- 
choly honor of defending the last of the Carlo- 
vingians. Our kings of the third race waited 
till the incursions of the Normans ceased, before 

* Annal. Met. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vil. 196. 

t M. de Chateaabriand Jastly observes, that an abbey 
was neither more nor less than the abode of a rich Roman 
patrician, with the various classes of slaves and of work- 
men attached to the service of the property and of the pro- 
prietor, toccther with the towns and villages dependent on 
these. The ihther abbot was the master ; the monks — so 
many freedmen of the master— cultivated science, literatore, 
and art— To the abbey of St Rlqnier bolonged the town of 
that name, with thirteen other towns, and thirty villafea, 
besides an Immense namber of forms. The offerings of 
silver laid on the Saints tomb yearly amounted to nearif 
two millions of our money. Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. sec. iv. 
p. 104.— The monastery of St MArtin, at Autun, though not 
equally wealthy with these, owned, under the Merovin- 
gians, a hundred thousand farms, (nutnsi.) Etudes Hls- 
torlques, iii. 271, sqq. 

t Frodoazd, Hist. Eccles. Ram. Ub. IL c 18 ; L liL c 98. 
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they Tentured to descend to the plains, and 
ettablish themselves at Paris, in the island of 
the City, close to St. Denys, as the Carlovin- 
gians had chosen for their last asylum Laon, 
close to Reims. 

Charles the Bald was, at first, only the hum- 
Ue client of the bishops. Before and after the 
battle of Fontenai, he complains, in his nego- 
tiations with Lothaire, of the latter*8 disrespect 
for the Church.* Therefore is he protected by 
God. When Lothaire arrives on the banks of 
the Seine with his barbarous and pagan army, 
partly consisting of Saxons, the river miracu- 
lously overflows its banks and protects Charles 
the Bald.f The monks, before they set Louis 
the Debonnaire free, had asked him whether 
he would re-establish and maintain Divine 
worship.^ In like manner the bishops interro- 
gated Charles the Bald and Louis the German, 
and then conferred the king^dom upon them.^ 
Later still, the bishops are of opinion thai peace 
should prevail among the three brothers. \i After 
the battle of Fontenai, the bishops, in full as- 
sembly, declare that Charles and Louis have 
fought for equity and justice, and command a 
three days* fast.^ ** The Franks, as well as 
the Aquitanians,** says Charleses partisan, Ni- 
thard, ** despised the small number of Charleses 
followers. But the monks of St. Medard of 
Soissons came to meet him, and prayed him to 
bear on his shoulders the relics of St. Medard, 
and of fifteen other saints, which they were 
removing to their new basilica ; and, with all 
Teneration, he bore them on his shoulders, and 
then repaired to Reims."** 

The creature of the bishops and of the monks, 
he conferred on them the greatest share of his 
power, as indeed was right and fit, for they 
alone had both the knowledge and the means to 
regulate, in some degree, the wild disorder that 
prevailed throughout the land.ff Thus the 
powers of the king^s commissioners are divided 
between bishops and laymen by the capitulary 
of Epernay, (a. d. 846 ;) and by that of Kiersy, 

* " He r«qulrrd him U> forbear peraecutinf God*s holy 
Charch, and to pity the poor, the vrklow, and the orphan.'* 
Nlthard. 1. lii. c. 3. 

t Id. ibid. " WonderAil to tell, the Seine, although the 
weather was perfectly tranqail, bofian to rlw." 

X Id. 1. i. r. 3. Percontarl . . . . ni renpablica el rrstitae- 
fetur, an earn erigera ac fovere veliet, maxinieqae caltuiu 
dAvinum. 

% Id. 1. iv. r. 1. Palam illo* pcrcontati siint . . . . an iie- 
dudum Del voluntateni regerp voluliMent. KoApondentihus 
. . . . se velle .... aiunt : Et auctoritate divlnft ut iUnd 
■awipiatis, et iiecandum Del vnluntateni lUud regatis, mo- 
aenia^, hortaniur, atque pnecipimuv. 

|| Id. ibid. c. 3. " Ab usual, the matter Is referred to the 
priests and bishops : on whose unanimously counselling 
peace, they consent, expedite ambassadors, and come to an 
•greeroent." 

II Id. 1. iii. c. 1. 

** Id. ibid. c. S.— Before tearing Angen, (a. d. 873,) 
Charles the Baid would assist at the eeremonies of the 
Inhabitants on their return to their rity, in order to replace 
tiie bodies of SL Aubin and of St. Ijezin In the sliver shrines 
which they had carried ofll Annal. Berlin, ap. Scr. R. Fr. 
▼U. 117. 

tt A recent historian Is mistaken in rappoalng this power 
to have been transferred to the bishops eidnslvely. Baluz. 
t It p. 31. Capital. Spamac. ann. 0M, art. 90. MiMoa ex 
VUoqne ordine .... nittatla. .... 



(a. d. 857,) the right of proceeding against all 
evil-doers* is conferred on the cures. This 
thoroughly ecclesiastical legislation prescribes 
as a remedy for the troubles and robberies that 
distract the kingdom — the oaths, to be sworn 
on relics, of the freemen and hundredors; and 
recommends brigands to episcopal exhortation, 
threatening them, if they persist in their course 
of life, with the spiritual sword of excommuni- 
tion.f 

The bishops, then, were the masters of the 
land. The real king, and the real pope of 
France, was the famous Hincmar,^ archbishop 
of Reims. He was born in the north of Gaul, 
but an Aquitanian by descent, being related to 
St. Gulielmus of Toulouse, and to Bernard, 
that favorite of Judith^s, who was thought to 
he Charles's father. No one contributed more 
to increase the power of the latter, or exercised 
more authority under him in the first years of 
his reign. It was Hincmar, apparently, who, 
at the head of the French clergy, hindered 
Louis the German from establishing himself in 
Neustria and in Aquitaine, whither he had been 
invited by the nobles. When Louis invaded 
Charles's dominions in 850, the council of Metz 

* Capitul. Car. Calvl, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vil. 630. Ut unus- 

Siuisqne pmtiyter imbreviet in siiA p:irmchi& omnes male- 
actorc^s etc., et eos extra errtesiam faciat "If they 

do not reform, they must be cited liefore the bishop.** 

A trcnty of alliance and mutual aid whs entered into 
(▲. D. .V^l) by the three sons of IjOuIs the Debonnaire, lor 
the seizing of ruch as fled from episconal excommunicatioa 
into the liingdoms of the others, and for the capture of 
such as had been guilty of incest, erring nuns, and adnlter- 
esMK. 

t Ibid Si quis hoc transgresaus fVierit, eccleaia»- 

tico annthcmate ferlntur. 

X (" liinrmnr," says Doan Waddlngton.—Hlstory of the 
Church, p. 2S&I — " was descended ttnm a noble family, and 
the early psirt of his life he so divid<>d between the court 
and the cloister, and displnyrd so much ability and enthu- 
siasm in the discharge of the duties attached to either 
situation, as to combine the practical pem^traUon of a states- 
man with the vigor of a zealous ecrlesiasUc. He was 
raiM>d to the see of Reims in the year 845, at the age of 
thirty-nine, and filled it for nearly forty rears with firmness 
and vigor. In the ninth centnr>', when the miKhtiest 
events wore brought about by errleslastlcal guidance, he 
stands among the loading chHracters, if, indeed, we should 
not rather consider him as the m(»Kt eminent. He was the 
great churchman of the age: on all public occasions of 
weighty deliberation, at ail public ceremonies of ctwonation 
or consecration, Hincmar is invariably to lie found as tlic 
active and directing spirit. Hh great knowledge of canon 
leal law enabled him to rule the councils of the clerg>' ; his 
universal talents rendered him necessarv to the state, and 
gave him more influence in political affiiirs than any other 
subject : while his corre^ponilence — Fnidoard mentions 433 
letters of Hlncm^rN, liesiiles many others not specif)«»d — 
attests his close intercourse with all the leading characters 
of his age. In the management of his diocese, he was no 
less careful to instruct and enlighten than strict to reenlate ; 
and while he issued and enforred his capitularies of disci- 
pline with the lUr and authority of a civil despot, he waged 
incessant warfare with ignorance. It Is inueed probable 
that he possos«ed less theological learning than his less 
celebratea contemporary, Rahanus Maurus; but he had 
much OMire of that active energy of character so seldom 
associated with contemplative habits. It is also true that 
he was craAy. imperious, and inuilerant; that he paid his 
acdulous devotions ti> the Virgin, and was Infected with 
other super^tititmi of his age. His occasional resistance to 
the see of Rome has acquired for him much of his celebrity : 
but if Divine Providence had so disposed that Hincmar had 
been bishop of Rome for as long a spnce as he was primate 
of Fhtnce. he would unquestionably have ezmlted papal 
supremacy with more courage, consistency, nnd saooMi 
than he opposed it**)— Teamslatos. 
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deputed three bishops to wait upon him, and 
offer him the Church's pardon, provided he 
would redeem the sin of which he had been 
guilty in invading his brother's kingdom, and 
exposing it to the ravages of his army, by a 
proportionate penance. Hincmar was at the 
head of this deputation. " King Louis,'' said 
the deputies on their return to the council, 
" gave us audience at Worms on the 4th of 
June, and said — ^ I beg you, if in any thing I 
have offended you, to be good enough to pardon 
me, so that I may proceed to speak in safety 
with you.' To this Hincmar, who was id the 
first place, on his left, replied, ' Our business 
will be soon dispatched, for we are come on 
purpose to offer you the pardon which you 
seek.' Grimold, the king's chaplain, and bish- 
op Theodoric, having addressed some remark 
to Hincmar, he resumed — * You have committed 
nothing against me to leave in my heart repre- 
hensible rancor, otherwise I durst not approach 
the altar to offer sacrifice to the Lord.' — Gri- 
mold, and bishops Theodoric and Solomon, 
again addressed Hincmar, and Theodoric said 
to him, *' Do as our lord the king requests you, 
pardon him.' — To this Hincmar replied, *■ As 
regards myself and my own person, I have par- 
doned and I do pardon you. But as to your 
offences against the Church, which is intrusted 
to my keeping, and against my people, I can 
only give you my best advice, and ofiTer you the 
help of the Lord to obtain absolution, if you 
desire it.' — Then the bishops exclaimed, *0f a 
verity, he says well.' — All our brothers being 
unanimous on this head, and never vacillating, 
this was all the indulgence extended to him and 
nothing more .... for we expected that he 
would ask our advice as to the means of safety 
offered to him, and then we should have coun- 
selled him according to the tenor of the paper 
of which we were bearers. But he answered 
from his throne, that he could not attend to the 
paper before he had consulted with his bishops." 
Soon after, another and a more numerous 
council was assembled at Savonni6res, near 
Toul, to restore peace between the kings of the 
Franks. Charles the Bald addressed himself 
to the fathers of this council (a.d. 859) for jus- 
tice against Venilo, clerk of his chapel, whom he 
had made archbishop of Sens, and who had nev- 
ertheless left him for Louis the German. The 
complaint of the king of the French is remark- 
able for its humble tone. After recapitulating 
all the benefits which "he had heaped upon 
Venilo, all his personal obligations, and all the 
proofs of his ingratitude and wantxlT faith, he 
adds, *' Elected by him, and l^ji^he other 
bishops and faithful n9bles of our kiiisaonx^ who 
testified their will and their consent by their 
acclamations, Venilo, in his own diocese, in 
the church of the Holy Rood at Orleans, con- 
secrated me king, according to the traditions 
of the Church, in presence of the other arch- 
bishops and bishops — he anointed me with the 
holy chrism, gave me the diadem and royal 



sceptro, and bade me ascend the throne. After 
having been thus consecrated, I ought neither 
to have been dethroned nor supplanted, without 
having been heard and judged by the bishops, 
by whose ministration I have been consecrated 
king, and who have been called the thrones of 
the Divinity. In them God sits, and through 
them He renders judgment. At all times I 
have shown myself ready to submit to their 
paternal corrections and castigatory judgments 
— and I am so now."* 

The kingdom of Neustria was, in fact, a 
theocratic republic. The bishops cherished 
and supported this king of their own making, 
allowed him to levy soldiers among their re- 
tainers, and directed the affairs of war as well 
as those of peace. ^* Charles," says the an- 
nalist of St. Bertin, " gave notice that he 
would proceed to the assistance of Louis with 
such army as he had been able to assemble, 
and chiefiy raised by the bishops. ''f *^The 
king," says the historian of the Church of 
Reims, ** intrusted all ecclesiastical matters to 
archbishop Hincmar, and moreover, when it 
was necessary to raise the people against the 
enemy, it was to him that the mission was con- 
fided, and straightway, by the king's orders, he 
convened the bishops and the counts-'t 

The same hands then were the depositories 
both of the temporal and the spiritual power ; and 
the churchmen governed by the triple title of 
bishops, magistrates, and great proprietors : a 
fact, sufficient to show the wordly and political 
character which episcopacy is about to assume, 
and that the state will be neither governed nor 
defended. This weak and lethargic rule, un- 
der which the wearied world might have slum- 
bered, was broken up by two events. On the 
one hand, the human mind raised its protest, in 
various ways, against the spiritual despotism of 
the Church; on the other, the incursions of the 
Northmen constrained the bishops to resign, at 
least in part, the temporal power into hands 
more capable of defending the country. The 
foundations of feudalism were being laid ; the 
scholastic philosophy was, at the least, being 
gradually prepared. 

The first dispute turned on the Eucharist ; 
the second, on Grace and Liberty. This is the 
natural and necessary order of religious dif- 
ferences ; first, the question touching God — 
next, that concerning man. Thus Arius pre- 
cedes Pelagius, and Berenger, Abelard. It was 
Paschasius Radbertus, the panegyrist of Wala 
and abbot of Corbie, who, in the ninth century, 
first explicitly taught the marvellous poetry of 
a god enclosed in a loaf, spirit in matter, and 

* Balaz. Capitul. kUn, 859, p. 137.— At a latnr perlodf 
Hincmar rxpre^tsly asserts that he elected Louis III. Iline- 
mari ad Ludov. iii. epi.tt. (np. Hincm. Opp. ii. 198.)— EfO 
cam collegls meis ct ceteris Dei ac progenitorum vestruniu 
fldellbus, vos elefi ad regimeii regni, sub condiUone debltaa 
legos servandl. 

JAnnal. Bertin. ann. 865, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 
Frodoard, Hist. Ecdes. Remcnsis, Ibid. 314 Bti 

et de populo in hcwtem eonvocando. .... 
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infinity in an atom.* The ancient fathers had 
had glimpses of this doctrine, but the time was 
not come. It was not till the ninth century, 
and till the eve of the last trials of barbaric in- 
vasion, that God deigned to descend in order to 
strengthen mankind in their extreme of misery, 
and suftered Himself to be seen, touched, and 
tasted. Vainly did the Irish church protest in 
the name of logic — it did not hinder the doctrine 
from pursuing its triumphant progress through 
the middle ages. 

The question of liberty originated a livelier 
controversy. A German monk, a Saxon,f 
named (Jotteschalk, (i. e., God's glory,) had 
proclaimed the doctrine of predestinationj — 

* (*' Mn^hcim asserts wlthoat hesltntion that it had been 
hitherto the unanimoni opinion of the Church, that the 
body and l)liKid of Christ were really administered to those 
who rt-wlved the sacreinent, and that they were conse- 
quently prtscmt at the administration, hot that the senti- 
inentH of Christians concerning the naturt and manner of 
lhi< pre-<enco were various and contradictory. No council 
had yt't <lf tpnnlned with precision the manner In which 
tliat pre^ncu wan to be understood ; both reason and folly 
were littherUi ipft free in this matter ; nor had any imperi- 
ous niodf uf faith suspended the eiercise of the one, or con- 
troile<l the oximvagance of the other. The historian's first 
poMiiiitn is laid down, perhaps, somewhat too peremptorily, 
for thduuh many passages may bo adduced from very an- 
cient father* In affirmation of the bodily presence, the ob- 
acurity or ditTerent tendency of others would rather persuade 
OS th<it even thatdnctrine was also left a good deal to Indi- 
vldunl juilsment. The second Is strictly true: and the 
question which hid escaped the vain and intrusive curioilty 
of orivntitl theologians was at length engendered in a con- 
vent in <;aul. In the year 831, Paschasius Radbert, a Bene- 
dictine monk. aflerWHrd* abbot of Corbie, published a trea- 
tise * ronci^rning the 8:icrament of the Body and Blood of 
Chri>it,' whjrh he presented, flfleen years aOorwards, care- 
ftilly rfvl!.p«l and augmented, to Charles the Bald. The 
doctrine .idvanTed by Paschasius may be expressed In the 
two folliiwing propositions :— First, that after the consecra- 
tion of the biead and wine, nothing remains of those sym- 
bols excopi the outward figure, under which the body and 
blon<l of Christ were really and locally present. Secondly, 
that th«« iMMly <if Christ, thus present, is the same body 
which was horn of the Virgin, which sufl!ered upon the 
cm**, iiiul w:is raiiKrd from the dead. Charles appears de- 
cldeiily to hiive dlsa|>pn)ved of this doctrine ; and it m«ht 
perhaps have been expected that, after the example or so 
many priiiros, he would have summoned a council, stlgma- 
tixed it as herosy. and excommunicated Its author. He did 
not do 'in; Imt, on the contrary, adopted a method of oppo- 
sitiun worthy of a wiser |irince and a more enlightened age. 
He roiiiiiii^sitinod two of the ablest writers of the day, 
Ratniiiiii and Johannes Bcotus, to investigate by arguments 
tlio sn^|)iciou4 ftpiniun. The compMiUon of the former Is 
■till ext-int, and has exercised the lngenult>' of the learned 
even in recent times ; but they have not succeeded in extri- 
cating iroin the perplexities of his reasoning, and perhaps 
the uiicortiinty of his belief, the real opinions of the au- 
thor. The work of Johannes Scolus Is lost; but we learn 
Uiat his nniunients were more direct, and his sentiments 
more pfT^piruoiis and consistent; he plainly declared that 
the br«**)d and wine were no more than the symlmls of the 
absent body nnd IiUnmI of Christ, and memorials of the Last 
8upp«>r. <.)thpr theologians engaged in the dispute, and a 
decided su|ierior'ty, btith in numbers and talents, was oppo- 
sed to the doctrine of Paschasius — yet so opjKwcd that there 
was little unanimity among itt adversaries, and no veiy 
perfect con-<istency even in tlielr several writings.** Wad- 
dington. Ilistr)r)- or the Church, pp. 257, 8.)— Trasslator. 

t t»»'c the texts relative U» this, collected by (>lescler. 
Kirchenppophirhte. 11. 101, sqq. — In his profession of faith 
Gotte-^cliHlk offered to prove his doctrine by passing through 
(bar hnrnrls filled with boiling water, oil, and pitch, and 
alterwards through a large fire. 

t (" The subject of predestination and Divine grace, which 
liad already— in the fifth century — been controverted In 
Ftanc<> with some acnteness, and what Is much better, with 
candor nnd charity, was subjected to another investigation 
ta the ninth century. Godesehalciu, otherwise called Ful- 
pntlot, waa a aatlve of Gannaay, and a monk of Orbals, 



that religious fatalism which offers up human 
liberty a sacrifice to Divine prescience. Ger- 
many thus became heir to St. Augustin, ana 
plunged into that career of mysticisnr. which 
she has since but seldom quitted. The Saxon 
Gotteschalk foreshadowed the Saxon Luther. 
Like Luther, he repaired to Rome, and did not 
return the more tractable for it. Like him, 
too, he disavowed his monastic vows. 

Having sought refuge in northern France, he 
was ill received there. German doctrines were 
not calculated to win a favorable welcome in a 
country which had just separated from Germa- 
ny, and a new Pelagius arose against the new 
predestination. 

And first, the Aquitanian Hincmar, archbish- 
op of Reims, entered his protest in favor of free- 
will and of endangered morality. A violent 
and' tyrannic defender of liberty, he caused 
Gotteschalk, who had taken refuge in his dio- 
cese, to be seized, and had him condemned, 
scourged, and imprisoned. But Lyons, always 
mystical, and the rival, too, of Reims — ^with 



In the diocese of Solssons. He was admitted to orders, 
during the vacancy of the see, by the chorepiscopus— a clr- 
cumstince to which the subsequent animosity of Hincmar 
is sometimes attributed. He possessed considerable learning, 
but a mind withal too prone to pursue abstruse and unprofit- 
able Inquiries. Early In life he consulted Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrara, on the question, whether, after the re&nrrectlon. the 
blessed shall see God with the eyes of the body ? The 
abbot concluded a reluctant reply to the following efliMrt:— 
' I exhort you, my venerable brother, no longer to weary your 
spirit with such-like ipeculations, lest, through too great 
devotion to them, you become incapacitated for examining 
and teaching things more useful. Why waste so many re- 
searches on matters which It Is not yet, perhaps, expedient 
that we should know 1 I^et us mther exercise our talents 
In the spacious fields of Holy Writ; let us apply entirely to 
that meditation, and let prayer be associated to our studies. 
God will not fall In his goodness to manifest Himself in the 
manner which shall be best for us. though we should cease 
to pry into things which are placed above us.* The specu- 
lations of Godeschalcns were diverted by this judicious 
rebuke, but not repressed ; and the books of Scripture were 
still rivalled or superseded in his attention by those ot 
Augustin. Accordingly ho involved himself deeply and in- 
extricably in the mazes of fatalism. About the year 846 
he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return, soon 
afterwards, he ex|>ressed his opinions on that subject very 
publicly in the diocese of Verona. Information was instantly 
conveyed to Rnbanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence, 
the most profound theologian of the age. That prelate im- 
mediately replied, and, in combating the error of a pro- 
fessed Atigiutinian, protected himself also by the authority 
of Auffu^Un. 

" Happy had It lieen for the author of the controversy If 
his adversary had allowed it to remain on that footing ; but 
the doctrine was becoming too popular, and thnmtened 
moral eflects too pemicioin to be overlooked by the (?hurch. 
Rabanus assembled. In 848, a council at Mayence. at which 
the king was present, and Godesrhaicus was summoned 
before it. Hero he defended, in a written treatise, the doc- 
trine of dovble predestination,— that of the elect to eternal 
life by the ftve grace of God, — that of the wickeil. U) ever- 
lasting damnation through their own sins. His explanations 
did not satisfy the council, and the tenet was rejt^cted and 
condemned; but its advocate was not considered amenable 
to that tribunal, as he had been ordained in the ilior«>se of 
Reims; wherefore Rabanus consigned him to the final 
custody of Hincmar, who then held that see. ... It Is cer- 
tain that he was confined to the walls of a convent for 
almost twenty years, and that at length, during the agonies 
of his latest moments, he waa required to subscribe a formu- 
lary of faith as the only condition of reconciliation with 
the Church, — that he disdained to make any sacrifice, even 
at that moment, to that consideration. — and that his corpse 
was deprived of Christian sepulture by the nnrelentui| 
bigotry of Hincmar.** Waddlngton, History of the Church, 
pp. 8S&-aOO.)— TaAKiLAToa* 
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whom she contested the title of metropolis of 
Gaol — Lyons sided with Gotteschaik ; and men 
of eminence in the Gallic church — Prudentius, 
bishop of Troyes, Lupus, abbot of Ferri^res, 
and Ratramnus, a monk of Corbie, whom Got- 
teschaik called his master, endeavored to justi- 
fy him by putting a favorable construction on 
the terms in which he had advanced his doc- 
trine. There were saints against saints, and 
councils against councils. Hincmar, who had 
not foreseen the storm, at first sought the as- 
sistance of the learned Rabanus, the abbot of 
Fulda,* to which monastery Gotteschaik had 
belonged, and who had been the first to de- 
nounce his errors. Rabanus hesitating, Hinc- 
mar applied tu an Irishman who had engaged in 
controversy with Paschasius liadbertus on the 
question of the Eucharist, and who was then in 
high credit with Charles the Bald. Ireland 
was always the school of the West — the mother 
of monks, and, as it was termed, the isle of 
saints. It is true that its influence on the con- 
tinent had dwindled, since the Carlovingians 
had supplanted the rule of St. Columbanus by 
that of St. Benedict. However, even in Charle- 
magne^s time, the school of the palace had been 
intrusted to Clement, an Irishman, with whom 
had been associated Dungal and St. Virgilius. 
The Irish were in still higher favor with 
Charles the Bald, who, a patron of literature, 
like his Another Judith, intrusted the school of 
the palace to John of Ireland, (otherwise called 
the Scot or Erigena) — and attended his lessons, 
and admitted him to the greatest familiarity. 
The phrase was no longer the school of the pal- 
ace^ but the palace of the school. 

This same John, who was acquainted with 
Greek, and, perhaps, with Hebrew, had become 
celebrated by his translation — undertaken at 
Charleses request — of the writings of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, the manuscript of which had 
just been presented by the emperor of Constan- 
tinople to the French king. It was supposed 
that these writings, which had in view the re- 
conciliation of the neoplatonism of Alexandria 
with Christianity, were the production of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, spoken of by the apostle 
Paul, with whom the Gallic apostle was con- 
founded. 

The Irishman did as Hincmar desired. He 
wrote against Gotteschaik, in favor of liberty ; 
but did not confine himself within the limits to 
which the archbishop of Reims would no doubt 
have restrained him. Like Pelagius, from 
whom he derived his opinions, and like Origen, 



* Accordlnf to aome, both Rabaniu and hla master Al- 
eain, were BciMa. Low, p. 404. • 

WilUani of Malmesbniy relatea the following anecdote. 
**One day that John was sitting at table, onposite to the 
king — the dishes having been removed, and the wine going 
round — Charles, with lively look, and after some other 
pteasanlries, seeing John do something which shocked 
Gallic breeding, genUy rebuked him by asking, Quid diatat 
imUr MoUmm el Seotumi (what*s the distance between a »oi 
—a fool— and a Se0t 1) * A table's breadth,* was John's re- 
ply, who thos retorted the insult** 

18 



their common master, he relied less on author- 
ity than on reason. He admitted faith — but as 
the beginning of knowledge. Scripture, with 
him, is simply a text for interpretation : reli- 
gion and philosophy are the same word.* It is 
true that he only defended liberty against the 
predestination of Gotteschaik, to absorb and 
lose it in the pantheism of Alexandria : how- 
ever, the violence with which Rome attacked 
John Scotus, proves the alarm authority felt at 
his doctrines. The disciple of the Breton, Pe- 
lagius, and predecessor of the Breton, Ahelard, 
he marks at once the regeneration of philoso- 
phy, and the revival of the free Celtic genius 
in opposition to the mysticism of Germany. 

INCURSIONS OF THE NORMANS, (a. D. 819-20.) 

At the very moment in which philosophy 
aimed at extricating herself from theological 
despotism, the temporal government of the 
bishops became paralyzed. France slipped out 
of their power. She needed stronger and more 
warlike hands to defend her from new inva- 
sions of the barbarians. Hardly freed from the 
rule of the Germans, who had so long governed 
her, she found herself weak and incapable un- 
der the administration and protection of priests. 
Yet she was inundated by her every river and 
her every shore with other Germans, whose 
savageness was of a very different kind from 
that of those she had just escaped from. 

The inroads of these brigands of the north 
(Northmen, Normans) differed widely from the 
great German migrations that had taken place 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries. The bar- 
barians of this earlier period, who settled on 
the \e(i bank of the Rhine, or who established 
themselves in England, have left their language 
there. The petty Saxon colony of Bayeox 
preserved their own tongue for at least five 
hundred years. On the contrary, the North- 
men of the ninth and tenth centuries adopted 
the speech of the people among whom they set- 
tled. Their kings, Rou, both of Russia and of 
France, (Ru-Rik, RoUo,) did not introduce the 
language of Germany into their new country. 
And from this essential distinction between the 
invasions of the two epochs, I am led to believe 
that those of the first, which were carried on by 
land, consisted of whole families — of warriors, 
followed by their wives and children. They 
would not be so blended with the conquered by 
intermarriage, and would thus the better pre- 

* J. Eiig. de Div. Predoi«tin. c.l. (Gaizot, Vingt-ncavMme 

le^un.) ''Trao philosophy is true rolicion, and, re- 

ciprucally, trnc religion Is true philofiophy."— IK; Nat. Divia. 
I. i. c. oQ, (ibid.) . ..." It i5 not to be suppiuted that 
Holy Scripture always employs precise nnd ypiTilic wofda 
and signs to penetrate u% with the Divine nature ; but, by 
the use of similitudes^ and of indirect and figurative terms, 
sloops to our weakness ; and, by its siniplo teaching, ele- 
vates our gross and childish minds." In the treatise Uul 
^vctfof ittpiofiu9, authority Is derived from rea.«on, bat by 
no means reason from authority. All authority not ree- . 
ognlsed by reason seems worthless, Ate. See Galxot, IbM. 
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RAVAGES OF THE NORTHMEN. 
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serve the purity of their race and language. 
The pirates of the epoch at which we are now 
arrived, appear to have been for the most part 
exiles, banished men who aspired to be sea- 
kingSt for lack of land whereon to reign. Fu- 
rious wolves,* whom hunger had driven from 
their paternal lair,t they landed alone, and 
without families ; and, when they were satiated 
with plunder, when, by dint of annual visita- 
tions, they had come to look upon the land 
which they pillaged as their country — these 
new Rom uluses repeated the tale of the Sabine 
women.J They took wives ; and the children, 
of course, spoke the language of their mothers. 
It is conjectured by some that these roving 
bands were increased, in Charlemaffne^s time, 
by fugitive Saxons. For my part, 1 can read- 
ily believe that not only Saxons, but that every 
fugitive, every bandit, every stout-hearted serf, 
was welcomed by these pirates, commonly few 
in number, and who would gladly strengthen 
their bands with any bold and robust volunteer. 
Tradition will have the most terrible of the sea- 
kings, Hastings, to have been originally a pea- 
sant of Truyes.^ Such fugitives must have 
been valuable to them as interpreters and as 
guides; and often, perhaps, the fury of the 
Northmen, and the atrocity of their ravages, 
were inspired less by the fanaticism of the 
worshippers of Odin, than by the vengeance of 
the serf, and the rage of the apostate. 

Far from keeping up the armament of barks 
with which Charlemagne had sought to bar the 
mouths of the rivers against them, his succes- 
sors called in the barbarians as auxiliaries. The 



* WargTy wolf; varfu*^ banished. See Grinun. 

t Famine was the presiding genius of these sea-kings. A 
dearth which dcsolntcd Jutland gave rise to a law, which 
condemned every five years all eldest sons to exile. Odo 
Claniac. np. Her. K. Fr. vi. 318. — Dudo, de Mor. Due. Nor- 
mann. 1. i. — (>uill. Gemctic. I. i. c. 4, 5. — According to an 
Irish SigH, parenU) aicd to have their gold and silver, ^., 
burnt with them when they died, in order to compel their 
children to seek their fortunes by sea. Vaetzacla, ap. 
Barth. 43H. 

"Oliver Barnakall, an intrepid pirate, was the first to 
fbrbid his conmtdcs to toss Inrants from one to another on 
the points of their spears, which was their usual practice, 
and nence his name of Barnakall—' saviour of children.* *' 
Bartholin, p. 457.— When the warlike enthusiasm of the 
companions of the chief rose to phrensy, they took the name 
of Bersekir, (madmen, infuriates.) The Bersekir's post was 
the prow. The ancient Bagas give the name to their heroes 
as an honorable appellation, (see the Edda Semundar, the 
Hervnrir-8:iga, and several of Snorro*s Sagas ;) but In the 
Vaetzdtela-Snga, the name of Bor«eklr becomes a reproach. 
Barthoi. 3-15. — " lie is to be punished, who runs rampant 
with the madnens of a Bernekir." Ann. Kristni-Saga.— 
Turner, Ili^t. of the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 463, sqq. 

X The poetic form of the tradition which assigns^them as 
companions the Virgins of the buck/er, clearly proves that 
this was an exception, and tluit they seldom had women 
with them. — See Depping, Expeditions des Normands. 

^ Had. Glabcr. 1. i. c. 5, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 9. " In course 
of time there was Iwm, near Troyes, a man, in the lowest 
data of the peasantry, named Hastings. He belonged to a 
Tillage called Tranquille, three miles from the city, and was 
■trong in body, but of a perverse disposiUon. In his youth, 
his pride inspired him with contempt for the povertv of his 
parent<«, and yielding to his ambition, he voluntarily expa- 
Vlated himself, and managed to fly to the Normans. There, 
ho commenced his career by taking service with those who 
40TOted themselves to constant pimcy in order to supply the 
iwt of their nation with food, and who formed what was 
called the /M<,(flotta.r 



younger Pepin employed them against Charles 
the Bald, and hoped, it is said, to secure their 
assistance by worshipping their gods. They 
took the faubourgs of Toulouse, thrice pillaged 
Bordeaux,* and sacked Bayonne and other ci- 
ties at the foot of the Pyrenees. However^ 
they were soon discouraged (from a. d. 864} 
by the mountains and torrents of the south. 
They could not sail up the rivers of Aquitaine 
so easily as thev had ascended the Loire, the 
Seine, the Scheldt, and the Elbe. 

They succeeded better in the north. Since 
their king, Harold, had obtained from the pious 
Louis a province for a baptism, (a. d. 826,)t 
they all resorted to the same gainful trade. At 
first, they got themselves baptized for the sake 
of the dresses ; which could not be provided in 
sufficient quantities for the crowd of neophytes. 
In proportion as they were refused the admin- 
istration of a sacrament which they at once 
mocked and made a source of gain^ they be- 
came the more furious. As soon as their 
dragonSf their serpentSjl ploughed the rivers, 
as soon as the ivory-horn^ re-echoed on the 
banks, no one stayed to look behind him. All 
fled to the nearest town or abbey, hiEistily driv- 
ing their flocks before them, and hardly taking 
time for this. Vile flocks themselves, without 
strength, unity, or guidance, they crouched at 
the altars under the relics of the saints, which, 
however, did not stop the barbarians. On the 
contrary, they seemed wild to violate the most 
venerated sanctuaries. They broke into those 
of St. Martin of Tours, St. Germain-des-Pres, 
and numerous others. So great was the terror 
they inspired, that the harvest was lefl neglect* 

* Fragm. Hist. Arroorle. ap. Scr. R. Fr. tU. ad. ann. 843. 
— Annai. Berlin. Ibid, ad ann. 848, 855. 

t Thegan. c. 33, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vi. 80 Quem im- 

perator elevavit de fonte baptismatis Tunc magnam 

partem Friaonum de<Ut ei. Astronom. c. 40, ibid. 107. — 
£ginh. Annal. ibid. 187. — Annal. Bertin. ann. 870. *' Slean- 
whiie some Normans were bapUzed, brought for this pur- 
pose to the emperor by Hugh, who was both abbot and 
marquis. Presents were msSle them, and they returned to 
their countrymen; when, after bapUsm. they conducted 
themselves as before, like Ncmnans and like pagans.** 

t Dmkart, Stukkart — these were the names they fave 
their barks. 

$ The Ivory horn figures conspicuously in the legends 
relating to the Normans; for instance, in the Armorican 
legend of St. FlorenUus. Turn Guallo monachns apud S. 
Fiorentium dlrigitur .... postqu&m monasterium sub- 
intmvit, illius cryptas tam siivaticis scrqfls qu&m iliamm 
fcetibus plenas evacuavit. .... Dein .... Ilastensem ad 
Nonnannorum ducem .... adhuc m<vantem in nrbe Nan- 

netica Quem nt dux ad se cum donis afnovit ad- 

venisse, protinus surigit relictA sede, orique Illius oa snnm 
C4rpit imponere. Etenim utcuroque Christianus dicitur 

fuisse Tnbam ebumeam tonitruum nunrupatam 

dedit monacho, hec illi addens, nt suls in pnpdam exeun- 
tibus ek bnocinaret, et nequaqnam de soo timidos esset, 
nbicumque a predatoribus audiri posset (The monk Guallo 
was sent to Sl Florentius. . . . When he entered the con- 
vent he drove out of the vaults the wild sows, with their 

young, that had taken poesession of them Then he 

repaired to Hastings, the Norman chief, who still abode in 
Nantes. . . When the chief saw him arrive with presents, 
he forthwith arose and left his scat, and kined him on the 
mouth— for he Is said to have profeiued Christianity after a 
(kshion. ... He gave the monk an lv(Hy horn, called the 
horn of thunders, adding, that whenever his men came to 
plunder, he (the monk) should sound it, and ftar notUnf 
for his property whenever he could be heard by thon.) U 
Morice, Preavet da VBiat da Bietafiie, p. 119. 
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ed ; and men would eke out the flour with earth. 
The woods between the Seine and Loire grew 
denser. A flock of three hundred wolves* de- 
rastated Aquitaine without interruption; and 
the wild beasts seemed to have taken possession 
of France. 

And, meanwhile, what was done by the sove- 
reigns of the country, the abbots and the bish- 
ops ? They took to flight — carrying off with 
them the bones of the saints, and, powerless as 
their relics, lefl the people without guide or 
asylum. At the most they sent some armed 
serfs to Charles the Bald — to watch timidly the 
march of the barbarians, to negotiate, but at a 
distance, with them, and to seek from them for 
how many pounds of silver they would quit 
such a province, or deliver up such a captive 
abbot. A million and a half of our money was 
paid for the ransom of the abbot of St. Denys.f 

These barbarians laid waste the north, while 
the Saracens infested the south. { I pass o^er 
the monotonous history of these inroads, to spe- 
cify their three principal stages — ^the inroads 
themselves, the posts or stations taken up by 
the marauders, and thirdly, their places of final 
settlement. The usual stations of the North- 
men were islands at the mouths of the Scheldt, 
the Seine, and the Loire. Those of the Sara- 
cens were at Fraxinet (Garde Fraisnet) in Pro- 
vence; and at St. Maurice-en- Valais : such was 
the audacity of these pirates, that they had thus 
dared to leave the sea behind them, and pitch 
even in the heart of the Alps, in the passes 
commanding the high roads of Europe. The 
Saracens had no settlements of consequence 
eicept in Sicily. The Northmen, the more 
practicable of the two, ended by adopting Chris- 
tianity, and settled in several parts of France ; 
particularly in the province which is named af- 
ter them, Normandy. 

The following passages from the annals of 
St. Bertin show the darinc^ of the Northmen, 
the helplessness and humiliation of the king 
and of the bishops, and their vain attempts to 
combat these barbarians or to oppose them to 
one another. 

"It was stipulated in the year 866 that all 
serfs taken by the Normans, who might make 
their escape, should either be restored to them 
or ransomed at their own valuation, and that if 
any Norman were slain, a fine should be paid 
as the price of his life. 

*' In 861, the Danes who had recently burnt 
the city of Terouanne, coming back, under their 
chief Weland, from the country of the Angles, 
sail op the Seine with more than two hundred 
ships, and besiege the Northmen in the castle 
which they had built on the island of Oiyel. 

* Annal. Bertin. bbo. 846. 

t Note by the editors of the French hUtoriant, t. vil. 
p. 73. — ^The abbey Itself wu often mnsomed, and was finally 
reduced to anhes. Annal. Bertin. Ibid. 7S. Chronic. Nort- 
mannic ibid. 53. 

X The Incursion of the Saneens In the south of France 
hnve nowhere bean described and enumerated with more 
lodgment and talent than in M. DeiaDichel*t Hlstolre du 
kofwAfe, U IL (1831.) 



Charles ordered there to be raised — in order to 
give to the besiegers as a guerdon — five thou- 
sand pounds of silver, with a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle and of grain, so that his kingdom 
mi^ht not be laid waste; then, crossing the* 
Seine, he repaired to Mehun-sur- Loire, and re- 
ceived count Robert with the stipulated honors. 
However, Guntfrid and Gozfrid, by whose ad- 
vice Charles had received Robert, deserted 
him, together with their companions, according 
to the ordinary inconstancy of their race and of 
their native habits, and joined Salomons, the 
duke of the Bretons. Another band of Danes'* 
ascended the Seine with sixty ships, and enter- 
ing the river of Hi^res, joined the besiegers. 
The besieged, overcome by famine and the 
most fearful misery, give the besiegers six 
thousand pounds, as well of gold as of silver, 
and join them. 

" In 869, Louis, son of Louis king of Ger- 
many, undertaking a war with the Saxons 
against the Wends, who dwell in the country 
of the Saxons, gained a kind of victory, with 
great slaughter on both sides. On his return, 
Roland, archbishop of Aries, who (but not 
empty-handed) had obtained from the emperor 
Louis, and from Ingelberga, the abbey of St. 
Cesareus, erected in the island of Camargue^ 
which is on every side extremely rich, and 
where is most of the property of the abbey, and 
in which the Saracens were accustomed to 
have a port — a fortress, of earth alone, hastily 
thrown up, and imprudently threw himself into 
it when he learned the arrival of the Saracens, 
who, landing there, slew more than three hun- 
dred of his retainers, and taking the archbishop 
prisoner, led him to their vessel, and put him 
in chains. To the said Saracens were given 
as ransom a hundred and fifty pounds of silver, 
a hundred and fifty cloaks, a hundred and fifty 
large swords, and a hundred and fifty slaves, 
exclusive of what was given by common con- 
sent. Meanwhile, the bishop died on board. 
The Saracens cunningly hastened the collection 
of his ransom, saying that they could stay no 
longer, and that, if they wished to have him 
again, his ransom must be quickly paid — which 
was done ; and the Saracens having received 
it, seated the bishop in a chair, clad in the 
sacerdotal vestments which he wore when they 
took him prisoner, and, as if to do him honor, 
carried him so seated from the ship to the shore. 
When they who had ransomed him desired to 
speak with him, and congratulate him, they 
found him to be dead. Bearing him off with 
great mourning, they buried him on the 22d of 
September, in the sepulchre which he had had 
made for himself.** 

Thus was proved the inability of the episco- 
pal power to defend and govern France. In 
870, the head of the Gallican church, the arch- 
bishop of Reims, Hincmar, made the following 
painful confession to the pope — '^ These are the 
complaints addressed to us by the people, ' Cease 
to take oar defence upon yourselves ; content 
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yourselves with contributing to it by your pray- brother, for the moment master of Neustria, 

ers, if you desire uur assistance for the common triumphs in Charleses own palace. The pool 

defence. . . . Beg the apostolic lord not to emperor flies from Italy at the approach of one 

impose upon us a king who cannot aid us in of his nephews, and falls ill and dies in a Tillage 

distant parts against the frequent and sudden of the Alps, (a. d. 877.)* 

incursions of the pagans.'"* . . . His son, Louis the Stammerer, cannot even 

These grave words are equally the condem- retain the shadow of power preserved by his 

nation of the local power of the bishops and of father. Italy, Lorraine, Brittany, and Gasco- 

the central power of the sovereign, who, a ci- ny will not hear him spoken of. Even in the 

pher in the Church, will only be the weaker for north of France he is compelled to acknowledge 

separating from it. He may dispose of some before the prelates and nobles, that he holds 

bishoprics, humble the bishops,! and oppose the the crown only by election.f His life is short ; 

pope of Rome to the pope of Reims. He may those of his sons, shorter. In the reign of one 

accumulate empty titles, have himself crowned of these — that of the young Louis — the annalist 

king of Lorraine, and divide with the Germans cursorily lets fall this terrible fact, which ena- 

the kingdom of his nephew, Lothaire II. ; he bles us to estimate the depth of the abyss into 

will not be the stronger. When he becomes which France had sunk — " He built a fort of 

emperor, his weakness is at its height. In 875, wood, but it rather served to strengthen the 

the death of his other nephew, Louis II., led pagans than to defend the Christians, for the 

Italy vacant, and the imperial dignity as well, said king could find no one to whom he could 

Anticipating the sons of^ Louis the German at intrust the charge of it:'^ 

Rome by his greater speed,| he filches, if I However, in 881, Louis gained a victory 

may so speak, the title of emperor ; but the over the Northmen of the Scheldt, and the his- 

▼ery Christmas-day on which he triumphantly torians were at a loss how to celebrate so rare 

arrays himself in the Greek Dalmatic,^ his an event A poem, in the German tongue, 

which was composed on this occasion,^ is still 

* Et vos ergo soils oraUonibas vestris regnam contra extant. But this reverse only rendered them 

Nonnftnno8etuliosimpetentesdefeiidite,et noslram defen- the more terrible. Their chief Gotfried, who 

sionem nolite qusrere ; et si YUltis ad defensioneni habere «i ji^-i^uj i^ rT.V- 

nostrum auxUlum, sicut volumus de vestris oraUonibas "^d espoused Uizla, the daughter Of Lothaire 

babero adjutorium, nolite qocrere nostrum dlspcndium, et II., required Frisia tO be ceded tO him ; and 

Cute douiinum apostollcum . . . . ut non pneclpiat nobis «.kpn Pharlpa thfl Fat the n#»w kintr of (iprmsL. 

bere rofrcm qui no« in longinquis partibus adjuvare non ^"®" *^"aJ^*e8 ine r at, me new King 01 uerma- 

possit cnnira KubitaneoA et frequentes paganorum incursus^ ny, Consented, he demanded m addition a set- 

♦• A^'^'Yn '1?- **"• ^u^ ^nK'-,^' ^ . tlement on the Rhine, in the very heart of the 

t Annal. Bertin. ann. 850. '* Charles gave certain monas- -c^ • • • j j-j ^. • u 

teries to iHviuen which had never been bestowed save on empire, t risia, he said, did not yield wme. 

iwiests."— Ann. 8C2. '* He bestowed the abbey of St. Martin, He wanted Coblentz and Andernach. Beinc: 

which he had unreasonably given his son, Hludowic, with- „Jr-,:*4«j #« «« ;„«««,.:«.„ ,.,;«k ♦u^ A«r^.v».^. ^^ 

oat any more reason, on rfuBert, a marri^ priest" For a admitted to an interview With the emperor on 

longtime he did not fill up the vacant abbotship,in order an island in the Rhine, he advanced new pre- 

£f Jlf.«"i^l\; ?Sf L'£f.rJS? oil^;;^^^^ tensions in the name of his brother-in-law, 

toe same with the abbeys of St. Qnenun and St. Waast. — tt i. -i l • • i ^ • 

Ann. 876. He rewarded wiUi abbeys the deserters who Hugh ; until the imperial retainers lost patience 

pawed over to hUparty.-Ann.8fi5." He nominated Vuifad, and assassinated him. Either to avenge this 

of his own authority, before any decision was come to in ^„,j«, «_ • ^^«««^ „-4u r<k».i». ♦u^ r*„» u;- 

the case, to the archbishopric of Bourges, Ja:."-Frt)doard, murder, or in concert With Charles the t at, his 

I. u. c. 17. The syntKi of Troyes, which had disapproved succcbsor, Siegfried, associated himself witn 

l';^rVS~\S"ul.r4fu; wSlS'i'S.d ">« Northmen of the Seine and invaded North- 

it, broke the seals of the archbishops, Jtc.— See, also, in the em t rance — which Submitted With an ill grace 

Annals of St. Bertin, his harsh and haughty conduct to the to the yoke of the king of Germany, Charles 

Ushops assembled In the council of Ponthlon. — In 867, he -i xr«* llju i- r-c^ l*l 

requlrcti from the bishops and abbots an account of their ^^^,^ *V ^"** "*" become king Of i* rance by the 

possessions, that he might know how many serfs to exact extinction of the French branch of the Carlo- 

flrom them to employ in building. Ten years afterwards, he vin(riii.na 

UMssed the clergy for the payment of a tribute to the Nor- v">6^^"°* 

mans. Ann. Bortin.— In his military ezpediUons his scruples ,. . -x j« «_. vi v . . j 

did not restrain him from plundering *Se churches. iSld. f?^" 2 J"^,?'*'?'^. ^Jf ^^'^^ *»1T!.'*''*°' ^ 

ann. 851 .-Doubts were even raised L to Uie purity of hU S*.i?'^,*L?° \^ ^ ""^"y "** **" hoiydays ... he thought 

iklth. (Lotharius ad versus Karolum occasione suspectc « 551?? isCSL-T .« 'o.. d i^ ^t ic» a -^ . 

lidei queritiu- Multa catholics fidei contraria in !«gno * /^l^}\ !? af "SlJJP- ^K;i'-iSr\'£: '^-According to 

Karli, ipso quoquo non nescio, concitantur. Ibid. ann. 8M.) fi^X"! Il.„ R^^it ^ h« A?i;\?of M^tfi^H"^'' * 

He even humiliates the archbishop of Reims, to whom he ^T f Jj! ^'^J^Vtifl.'n Sr R ^?^H ^ ?i i i.lf*... 

owed all, by giving the primacy to the archbUhop of Sens. _[ ^5"*/- ^"J?* *P* *^- A i S' ^1' ^^^^ ft 

Hincmar wL weak and v;SSerable on many points. He had ffi»^,^„ ^\^l "^^^^"^^ *»^ 1* i^.rih«°t." ntli?1 

•ucceeded archbishop Hebo. whose deposiUoiiwas much dis- SS? ir^„ .K?ui!^fl!i '.i'.L\^^» ^miw-the people that I 

approvcdof. He had compromised himself in Gotteschalk's t A^fn.i ?iittY« .«« «^ r».fiin« ™«.-^s 

boSness, both by his Illegal proceedings against the hereUc. „i.„-{"***- "fSS'mri^*. 55 'J^S J^' ni^n^nT.^^^f^S 

and his connection with 5oaEnes ErigbnaT His violence to^ ^Sf„ ' Vk,i^^2^«^ #J^»„« S .T" ?1!«T"* ^?*"" ^ 

wards his nephew Hincmar. the blSiop of Laon, a young ^'^ '*?„PiS'!^*"°*r ,^^ '^''.S?«"J;S™^''*""^.2?' 

and learned prelate, who wa^ not sufficienUy sub^ve tS J^Sit. C"toUum ad custodiendum committeie 

die primacy of Reims, was also objected to him. «su. v vs. i« on 

t Annal. Fuld. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vU. 181. Quanti potuit V »«• *• ". ix. w.— 

VVlocltate Romam profectus est ** £inen Kunlng weiz Ich 

% Ibid. " Returning from Italy to Gaul, he Is said to have Helsset er Ludwlg 

■iramed new and unusual garments ; for, arrayed in the ^' feme Oott dienet, 4cc.** 

Dalmatic, which flowed down to his heels, and girt, more- A chronicler, two centuries later, roundly afRnns thai 

iffw, with a belt that hung as low, (balteo pendente usque Eodea, Louis's general in this war, slew a hundred thoa 

ti pedes,) and with his head wiapped la a lUkra vail, sand of Um Nonnana. llailaBva Scotm, ap^ Scr. R. ft. vUk 
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But the hnmiliation of the country is not com- 
plete until the accession of the German prince, 
(a. d. 884,) who unites in his own person the 
whole of Charlemagne's empire, becoming em- 
peror and king of Germany, Italy, and France. 
A splendid mockery ! The Northmen do not 
content themselyes in his reign with ravaging 
the empire, but seek to take possession of the 
fortified places. They lay siege to Paris with 
prodigious fury. Oflen attacked, that city had 
never been taken ; but would have fallen .now, 
bad not count Eudes, son of Robert the Strong, 
bishop Gozlin, and the abbot of St. Germain- 
des-Pr^8, thrown themselves into it, and defend- 
ed it with the utmost valor. Eudes even dared 
to sally from it, in order to implore Charles the 
Fat to come to its relief. The emperor came, 
indeed, but contented himself with watching 
the barbarians, and persuaded them to leave 
Paris to ravage Burgundy, which did not yet 
recognise his authority, (a. d. 885-886) — a 
cowardly and perfidious connivance on his part, 
which dishonors Charles the Fat. 

It at once provokes melancholy and laughter 
to see the efforts of the monk of St. Gall to 
reanimate the courage of the emperor. The 
good monk makes nothing of exaggerating. He 
tells him how his grandfather Pepin cut off* a 
Uon's head with a single blow ; how Charle- 
magne (as Clotaire II. had before done) slew 
in Saxony every one taller than his sword ;* 
how Charlemagne's meek son astonished the 
envoys of the Northmen with his strength — 
sportively breaking their swords to pieces with 
his hands.f He makes a soldier of Charle- 
^ magne's boast that he had carried seven, eight, 
and even nine barbarians, spitted on his lance 
like little birds.| He invites him to imitate his 
forefathers, conduct himself like a man, and to 
be peremptory with the nobles and bishops. 
^ Charlemagne having sent to consult one of 
his sons who had turned monk, on the conduct 
he should observe towards the nobles, found 
him plucking up nettles and other weeds. 'Tell 
my father,' are his words, * what you have seen 
me doing.' .... His monastery was destroy- 
ed, and there can be no doubt as to the cause — 
but I will not tell it to you, until I shall see 
your little Bernard with his sword in his belt."^ 
This little Bernard passed for the emperor's 
natural son, though Charles himself threw a 
doubt on the matter by the manner in which he 
accused his wife before the diet of 887, so as 



* Mon. SangA 1. U. c. 17. 

t Id. ibid. c. 9S. In like maimer Haroun Alraschid breaks 
tbe wenpnns brought to him by the ambassador from Ck>D- 
tt&ntinople. The reader will call to mind Ulysses* bow 
in the Odyssey, the bow of the king of Ethiopia in Ilerod- 
uios, Jtc. 

X Id. ibid. c. 90. "When he had mown down Bohe- 
iDian«, WUzis. and Avars like grass, and hung them like 
vaall birds from his spear ... he was wont to say, * What 
were the«>e frugf to me 1 I used to carry here and there 
■even, eight, or nine of them, indeed, spitted on my spear, 
•ad croaking I know not what.' " 

4 Id. ibid. c. 19. Quam ant^ non solvam. quam Bema- 
duam vettrom spathi §uawt accinetua coospidam. 



to appear to give himself out for impotent. He 
affirmed " that he had not known the empress, 
although he had been united to her in lawful 
wedlock for ten years."* It was but too likely 
that the emperor was as powerless as the em- 
pire. The degeneration of his race is suffi- 
ciently attested by the sterility of eight queens 
and the premature death of six kings. It is 
fairly worn out, like that of the Merovingians. 
The French branch is extinct, and France dis- 
dains longer to obey the German. Charles the 
Fat is deposed by the diet of Tribur, in 887. 
The different kingdoms that composed the em- 
pire of Charlemagne are once more separated ; 
and not only kingdoms, but duchies, countships, 
and simple lordships, will soon be so. 

The very year of his death, (a. d. 877,) 
Charles the Bald had made the countships he- 
reditary ;t fiefs were so already. The counts 
— up to this period, judges removable at pleas- 
ure — became hereditary sovereigns in their 
several districts. Circumstances had compel- 
led this concession. At first, Charles the Bald 
had prohibited the barons from building cas- 
tles, as a vain and culpable mode of defence 
when the Northmen ravaged all around ; but 
he was constrained to yield to necessity, and 
recognised the hereditary tenure of the count- 
ships J — it was to resign his crown. The counts 
and barons are the real heirs of Charles the 
Bald, and already he has married his daughters 
to the bravest of them, to those of Brittany and 
Flanders. 

These liberators of their country will occupy 
the defiles of the mountains, the fords of the 
rivers. They will rear their strongholds there, 
and defend themselves at once against the bar- 
barians and their prince, who from time to time 
will be tempted to endeavor to resume the 
power which he abandoned with regret. But 
the people hate and despise a king who cannot 
protect them ; they crowd around their defend- 
ers, around the lords and the counts. On its 
first institution, nothing could be more popular 
than feudalism ; and there is a confused remem- 
brance of this popularity in the romances in 
which Gerard of Roussillon, Renaud, and the 
other sons of Aymond, maintain an heroic strug- 
gle against Charlemagne, whose name is used 
in them as a common designation for the Carlo- 
vingians. .^* 

The first and the most powerful of these 
founders of feudalism is Charles the Bald's own 
brother-in-law. Boson, who (a. d.^879) assumes 
the title of king of Provence, of of Burgundy 

* Annal. Metens. ann. 887, ap. Scr. R. Fr. viil. — Gesta 
R^. Franc, ibid. iz. 47. 

f This remark is due to the Hlstoiro du Moyen-Age of 
M. DesmicbelSf (t IL p. 373.) All this portion of his work 
Is beyond praise. 

t Capltul. Caroll Calvi, ann. 177, ap. Scr. R. Fr. vli. 70S 
Si comes de isto regno obierlt .... filium ilUus de hono- 
ribus illius honoremus. — He secures the inheritance to the 
son, even though a child at his father's death. If there la 
no son, the countship Iklls to the disposal of the princev— 
See the mistake on this subject of the authors of the Art dt 
V«ilfierlM Dates, V.47L 
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CisjuraDa, (on this side of the Jura.)* Not 
long afterwards, (a. d. 888,) Rodolph Welf oc- 
cupies Burgundy Transjurana, (beyond the 
Jura.) which he erects into a kingdom.f These 
are the barriers of France on the southeast 
Here the Saracens will have to contend with 
Boson, with Gerard of Roussillon — the celebra- 
ted hero of romance — with the bishop of Gre- 
noble, and the viscount of Marseilles. 

That family of Hunald*s and of Guaifer's,t 
80 ill-treated by the Carlovingians on whom it 
brought the disaster of Roncesvalles, re-estab- 
lish, at the foot of the Pyrenees, the duchy of 
Gascony ; and, in Aquitaine, arise the power- 
ful families of Gothia, (Narbonne, Roussillon, 
Barcelona,) of Poitiers, and of Toulouse. Those 
of Gothia and of Poitiers trace their origin to 
St. Gulielmus, the patron saint ofthe south, and 
conqueror of the Saracens. In like manner all 
the kings of Germany and Italy claim to de- 
scend from Charlemagne ; and the heroic fam- 
ilies of Greece, the kings of Macedon and of 
Sparta, the Aleuadae of Thessaly, and Bacchi- 
de of Corinth, referred their original to Her- 
cules. 

On the east, Regnier, count of Hainault, will 
dispute Lorraine with the Germans — with S win- 
tibald, the ferocious son of the king of Germa- 
ny. RGgaier- Renard wUl remain the type and 
gopular name of that strife of stratagem with 
rute force, which eventually terminates in its 
favor. 

On the north, France takes for its twofold 
defence against the Belgians and the Germans 
— the foresters of Flanders,^ and the counts of 
Vermandois, kindred and allies, more or less 
faithful, of the Carlovingians. 

But the great struggle is on the west, towards 
Normandy and Brittany, where the Northmen are 
accustomed to land yearly. The Breton, Nome- 
nol, puts himself at the head of the people, de- 
feats Charles the Bald, defeats the Northmen, 
defends the independence of the Breton church 
against Tours, and desires to erect Brittany into 
a kingdom. || On his decease, the Northmen return 

* He was chosen king at the conncll of Mantallle by 
twenty-three bt«hop4 of the south and east of Gaol. See 
the Acti of the Council, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 304. 

t Annal. Met. np. 8cr. R. Fr. vHi. 68. Provlnciam Inter 
Jnrani et Alpos Fonninas occup^t, rei^mque se nppellavlL 

X See the charter of 845, by which Charles the Bald re- 
ftues to ratify the vast gifts which the count of the Gascons, 
Vandi¥glsil. and his family, (countn of Bigorre, ice.,) had 
conferred on the church of Alahon, (in the diocese of Urgel.) 
Hist, du Lang. 1. note at p. 6B8 and p. 85, of the proofs. — He 
did not give less than the whole ofthe ancient patrimony of 
his ancestors in France — all their property and rights In tlie 
7V«/oM«an, the ^gauns, the Qvterrv. the jMy« d'^rlet, 
Ptrigueui, Saintogne^ and Poitou. The Benedictines do 
Bot see, either in the material or the form of this document, 
any reason to doubt its authenUcity. It may be considered 
the testament of the ancient Aquitanian dynas^, wliich 
baving sought reAige among the Basques, had willed to the 
Spanish church ail It ever possessed In France. Tlie gift 
was reduced by Charles to some estates in Spaing to which. 
Indeed, he had no great netensions. 

I The counts of Flanders at first bora this name aa well 
at the counts of Anjou. 

. H HIstor. Britann. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 49. . . . In corde 
mo cogitavit ut se regem fiiceiet. According to tlie ehroni- 
ckr, be Uumght of removinf fhun their tees tht Mihope 



in greater numbers, and the country is reduced to 
a desert, when one of his successors, (a. d. 937,) 
the heroic Allan Barbetorte, takes Nantes from 
them ; on which occasion he haa to cut his way 
with his sword through the bratnbles to get to 
the cathedral to return thanks for his victory to 
God. This time, however, the country is de- 
livered. The Northmen and the Germans — 
called in by the king against Brittany — are alike 
repulsed. For the first time Allan convenes 
the states of the countship, and the contest be- 
tween him and the king ends by the recognition, 
on the part of the latter, that every serf who 
takes refuge in Brittany becomes, by that act 
alone, a freeman.* 
/'/In 859, the lords had hindered the people 
from taking up arms against the Northmen.f 
In 864, Charles the Bald had forbade the bar- 
ons to build castlea A few years elapse ; cas- 
tles arise in every direction, and in every direc- 
tion the barons arm their followers. The 
barbarians begin to feel the obstacles that spring 
up against them. Robert the Strong falls in a 
battle with the Northmen, near Brisserte, (a. d. 
866.) His son Eudes, with better success, 
defends Paris against them in 855 ; and, sally- 
ing from the town, cuts his way back to it 
through their camp.| They raise the siege, 
and, attacking Sens, fail there as well. In 891, 
Arnulph, king of Germany, forces their ^c^mp, 
near Louvain, and drives them into the Dyle. 
In 933 and 955, the Saxon emperors, Henry 
the Fowler, and Otho the Great, gain their fa- 
mous victories of Merseburg and Augsburg over 
the Hungarians; and about the same period, 
(a. d. 965-972,) bishop Izarn drives the Sara- 
cens out of Normandy, and William, viscount 
of Marseilles, delivers Provence from them. 

Gradually the barbarians lose confidence, and 
sink into peace. Forsaking their life of pillage, 
they ask for lands whereon to settle. The 
Northmen of the Loire, so terrible under the 
aged Hastings, who led them as far as Tusca- 
ny, are repulsed from the shores of Britain by 
king Alfred. They care not to stay and die 
there, like their hero, Regnar Lodbrog, in a 
cavern swarming with serpents, but prefer set- 
tling in France, un the beautiful Loire. Char- 
tres. Tours, and Blois become theirs. Theobald, 
their chief, the progenitor of the house of Blois 
and of Champagne, closes the Loire against new 
invasions, as Rad-holf or Rollo presently will 
the Seine, where he settles with the consent of 
the king of France, Charles the Simple or the 



nominated to them hy the kings of the Franks, and of 
appointing bishops of his own choice in their stead, so as to 
ensure his own elecUon to the throne. 

* See the authors cited by Daru, Hist, of Brittany, I. 

t Annal. Bertin. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vil. 74. Vulgus promls- 
cuum inter Seqnanam et Ligerim, Inter ve conjuran^ adver- 
sus Danos in SequanH consistentes, fortiter resintit. Sed 
quia Incaut^ suscepta est eorum conjuratio, a potentiaribns 
nostrls facile Internciuntur. 

t Annal. Vedast ap. Scr. R. Fr. vill. 85. Nortmannl, ejni 
redltom prcscientes, aocurrerunt ei ante portam Turris ; sed 
Ule, emlsso equo, a dextris et sinistiii ndvenaiios 
civltAleB IngieHiis. 
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Fool. He did not, however, betray any folly 
in mttachiog these Northmen to him, and giving 
them the burdensome sovereignty of Brittany — 
throagh which the Bretons and they would mu- 
tually wear each other out. Rollo was baptized, 
and performing homage, not in person, but by 
deputy — bis representative managed so to exe- 
cute the ceremony of kissing the king^s foot as 
to throw him on his back.* Such was the in- 
solence of these barbarians. 

Thus the Northmen settle down ; the natives 
gather strength. France acquires consistency, 
and gradually shuts herself in. Large feudal 
seigniories rise on all her frontiers, like so ma- 
ny tuwers, and she finds some security in the 
formation of local powers — in parcelling out the 
empire, and breaking down unity, is there, 
then, no hope that that great and noble unity of 
our country, the image of which, at least, has 
been shown us in the Roman and Frankish gov- 
ernments, will one day return ? Have we ut- 
terly perished as a nation ? Does there not 
exist, in the midst of France, some central force 
which allows of the belief that the various mem- 
bers will be again brought together, and once 
more form a complete whole ? 

If the idea of unity is preserved, it is in the 
great ecclesiastical sees which maintain their 
l^etensions to the primacy. Tours is a centre 
upon the Loire ; Reims forms one in the north. 
Everywhere, however, the episcopal power is 
limited by the feudal. At Troyes and at Sois- 
80QS the count lords it over the prelate ; at 
Cambrai and Lyon they hold divided power. It 
is chiefly in the king^s domains that the bishops 
obtain or preserve the seigniory of their cities. 
Those of Laon, Beauvais, Noyon, Chdlons-sur- 
Marne, and of Langres, become peers of the 
kingdom ; as do the metropolitans of Sens and 
Reims — the first expelling the count, the sec- 
ond resisting him. The archbishop of Reims, 
the head of the Gallican church, is long the 
faithful support of the Carlo vingians ; and he 
alone seems still to take an interest in the mon- 
archy and the family on the throne. f 

This age-worn dynasty, committed to the 
guardianship of bishops, could not rally France. 
Environed by wars and by the ravages of the 
barbarians, the kingly title must perforce 
pass to one or other of the chiefs who have be- 
gun to arm the people; and this chief is to 
issue from the central provinces. The inhab- 
itants of the frontier are not the men to take up 
and defend the idea of unity, which is hateful 
to them. Independence is their wish. 

The church of Tours had constituted the 
centre of the Merovingian world. The centre 
of the Carlovingian wars against the North- 

• Gailbnm. Ometic. I. U. c. 17. 

t Whfi Cli>rle«( the Simple sammoned his vassals to 
serve nirt'o-i the UunKarians in 919, not one obeyed except 
Herivra*. tho >rchbishop of Reims, who repaired to him 
with finren hnMilrf>d men-at-arms. Frodoard, 1. iv. c. 14. — 
In SOS, l^nal* d'Outremer confirmed all the ancient privi- 
le|re« of ih<> rhun:h of Reims ; which were again conflnued 
b^ LoUiair? m W55, and, later, by the Othos. 



men and the Bretons is also on the Loire, but 
more to the west, that is to say, in Anjou, close 
by the Bretagne march. Here two families 
arise ; the progenitors of the Capets and of the 
Plantagenets, of the kings of France and of 
England — both springing from obscure chiefs 
who distinguished themselves by their defence 
of their country. 

The Plantagenets refer their origin to one 
Torthulf or Tertul, of Rennes in Brittany, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, a simple peasant, liv* 
ing on hunting and on the products of forest 
life. " Charles the Bald named him forester 
of the forest of Nid-de-Merle* (Thrush's nest.) 
His son, who was named after him, was created 
seneschal of Anjou. His grandson, Ingelger,t 
and the Fulks, his descendants, were the 
scourges of Normandy and Brittany." 

The Capets, likewise, first settled in Anjou, 
and appear to have been Saxon chiefs in the 
service of Charles the Bald,^ who trusted to 
their first known ancestor, Robert the Strong, 
the defence of the country between the Seine 
and the Loire. Robert is slain by Hastings, 
the leader of the Northmen, in the battle of 
Brisserte ; while his more successful son, 
Eudes, repulses them when they lay siege to 
Paris, (a. d. 885,) and gains a great victory 
over them at Montfaucon.^ On the deposition 
of Charles the Fat, he is chosen king of France 
(a. d. 888.) 

dynastic revolution. 

The alternations of this long contest which, 
in the space of a century, confirmed the new 
dynasty on the throne, have been traced with 
great perspicacity by M . Augustin Thierry in 
his letters on the History of France, and I 

* Gcsta Consulom AndcfFsv. c. 1, 2, ap. Scr. R. Fr. viL 
25G. Torqnatns .... sen Tortultns .... hHbltator ms- 
ticanns fuit, ex coplft silvestri et venatico cxercitio victitana, 
&c. 8oe, alM), (ibid.,) Pactias Lochiensis, de Grig. Comitom 
Andcgavcnsiiim. 

t The first forester of Flanders was called Ineelram. 

X Aimoin de St. Fleury, who wrote in 1005, expressly 
calls Rothert .... a man of Saxon race .... his sou 
were Exuie* and Rrtbert. Acta SS. Ord.*S. Bencd. P. U. 
sec. iv. p. 357. M. T smondi is mistaken in ^upitaning that 
Albcric des Trois F^/ntaines, who wrote two ciMiiuries later, 
was the first to trace this frenealoKy. '' Kinir« Knl)crt and 
Eudcs were sons of Robert the Strong;. marqui.'< of the race 
of the Snxons *. . . . but historians toll us nothing fiirther 
of this race." Ibid. 385.— Gnillauni. de JniiiioKC!* : " Robert, 
count of Anjou, a man of Suxon race, had two »ion<i. Prince 
Eudes and Robert, Eudes' brother." Also, Chron. dr> Strozjd, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 278.— An anonyniou< writor, Huthor of a 
Life of l/ouis VIII., says, " The kingdom p-i»:M>d from the 
race of Charles to that of the counU of PariH, who were of 
Saxon ori|dn."— HelKHld, Life of Roltert, r. i., say*?, " The 
aueu^t family of Robert, as he him.^eif sKsertPd in holy and 
humble words, had iU origin in Au«onia." (Ausoni& — 
xhould not the reading be Saxonift ?) — Some hi<'tf>riHns make 
NeUMtria Robert's birth-plare ; others, Heez, (s^axiM, civltas 
Saxonum;) others again, Sstisscau, (S'lxiarum.) See the 
preface to the tenth volume of the Hi<<t()rianH of France. 
All these opinions are reconciled and confirmed by their 
very discrepancies, on the supposition thnt Hotx'rt the Stmnf 
descended from the Saxons settled in Nou<>triH, and, par- 
ticularly, at Bayeux. The whole coa»t wa<<i called lithu 
SaTonicum; and the names of Seez, SaisuraH, and of tke 
river of Sei, itc.^ have evidently the same origin. 

$ AbbonU versos de Bellus Paris, ap. Scr. R. Fr. viU. M. 
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cannot resist the temptation of borrowing a few 
pages from his spirited narrative.* The qnes- 
tion is treated under one point of view only ; 
but with singular clearness : — 

" To the revolution of 888, there corresponds 
in the exactest manner a movement of another 
kind, which raises to the throne a man who is 
an entire stranger to the Carlovingian family. 
This king — the first to whom our history can 
assign the title of king of France, as opposed 
to that of king of the Franks, is Ode, or ac- 
cording to the Roman pronunciation which 
then began to prevail, Eudcs, soq of Robert the 
Strong, count of Anjou. Elected to the disad- 
vantage of an heir who was legitimately quali- 
fied, Eudes was the national candidate of the 
mixed population which had fought for fifty 
years to form a kingdom by itself; and from 
his reign dates the commencement of a second 
series of civil wars, which, aflerthe struggle of 
a century, terminated by the definitive exclu- 
sion of the family of Charles the Great. In 
fact, the French could only regard this race, 
which was thoroughly German, and attached 
by the ties of remembrance and of family affec- 
tion to the countries of the German tongue — 
as an obstacle to that separation, on which 
their independent existence had just been 
founded. 

" It was not through caprice, but policy, that 
the barons of the north of Gaul, Franks by ori- 
gin, but attached to the interests of the coun- 
try, violated the oath taken by their ancestors 
to the family of Pepin, and consecrated king at 
Compiegne a man of Saxon descent. Charles, 
sumamed the Simple or the Foolishf — the heir 
dispossessed by this election — was not slow to 

i'ustify his exclusion from the throne by placing 
limself under the protection of Amulph, king 
of Germany. *Not being able to hold out,' 
says an ancient historian, * against the power 
of Eudes, he went, as a suppliant, to petition 
the protection of king Amulph. A public as- 
sembly was convened in the city of Worms, to 
which Charles repaired; and, afler having 
offered large presents to Amulph, was invested 
by him with the sovereignty whose title he had 
assumed. Commands were issued to the counts 
and bishops who dwelt near the Moselle to 
lend him every aid, and to marshal him back to 
his kingdom in order that he might be crowned 
there ; but all was of no avail. 

" The Carlovingian party, though aided by 
German intervention, did not gain the day over 
that which may be called the French party. 
They and their chief were several times de- 

♦ The only alteration which I have allowed myself to 
make. Is in the German orthography adopted by M. Thierry 
for the proper names. AU trace of German is almost en- 
tirely lost under the later Carlovlnfrians. 

t Chronic. Dltniarl, ap. Scr. R. tV. x. 119. Fuit in oc«i- 
dnis partibas quldam rex ab Incolis Karl Sot^ id est Stolidus, 
ironicd dictuB.— Rad. (ilabcr, 1. 1. c. 1. ibid. 4. Carolum Ht- 
heUm cognominatuiu. — Chronic. Strozzian. ibid. 273. .... 
C^ux>lum Simpiicem. — Chronic. S. Maxent. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. 
is. 8. KaroluM /^/m.— Richard. Pictav. iUd. SS. Karoliu 
eHmplez sive Stuttus, 



feated ; and, afler each defeat, he placed him- 
self in safety under cover of the Mouse, out of 
the limits of the kingdom. Nevertheless, 
Charles the Simple, thanks to the vicinity of 
Germany, managed to obtain some degree of 
power in the territory between the Meuse and 
the Seine. A remains of the old German 
belief — that the Welskes or Walloons were na- 
tural subjects of the sons of the Franks, contri- 
buted to render this contention for the throne 
popular in all the countries adjoining the Rhine. 
Under pretext of supporting the rights of legi- 
timate royalty, Swintibald, natural son of 
Arnulph, and king of Lorraine, invaded the 
French territory in the year 895. He pene- 
trated as far as Laon with an army composed 
of Lorrains, Alsacians, and Flemings, but was 
soon compelled to beat a retreat before the 
army of king Eudes. On the failure of this 
great attempt a kind of political reaction took 
place in the court of Germany, in favor of him, 
who, up to this event, had been termed a 
usurper. Eudes was acknowledged king;* 
and a promise was given that no further as- 
sistance should be furnished the pretender. In 
fact, so long as his opponent lived, Charles ob- 
tained nothing ; but when the death of Eudes 
renewed the question of a change of dynasty, 
the Kaisar, or emperor, again sided with the 
descendant of the Frank kings. 

*^ Charles the Simple, received as their king, 
in 898, by numbers of those who had labored to 
exclude him, reigned at first two-and-twenty 
years without any opposition. It was during 
this period that he abandoned all his rights to 
the territory bordering on the mouth of the 
Seine to the Norman chief Rolf, and conferred 
upon him the title of duke, (a. d. 912.) Later 
still, the duchy of Normandy served to cover 
the kingdom of France against the attacks of 
the German empire, and of its Lorraine or 
Flemish vassals. The first duke was faithful 
to the treaty of alliance which he had con- 
tracted with Charles the Simple, and supported 
him, though feebly enough, against Rodbert, or 
Robert, king Eudes' brother, who was elected 
to the throne in 922. His son, William I., at 
first pursued the same policy ; and when the 
hereditary monarch was dethroned and impri- 
soned at Laon, he declared for him against 
Radulf or Raoul, Robert's brother-in-law, who 
had been elected and crowned king through 
hate of the Frank dynasty ; but some years 
afterwards, changing sides, he forsook the 
cause of Charles the Simple, and entered into 
an alliance with King Raoul. In 936, expect- 
ing greater advantages from a return to his 
early track, he lent an energetic assistance to 
the return of Charles's son, Louis, surnamed 
d'Outremer, (from beyond the sea.) 

* Eudes mast not be magnified into the sovereign of a 
well-defined empire, like Ilngh the Great and Hugh Capet 
afler him. His kingdom, cr rather his army, was a flnc- 
tnating one. He is a partisan-chief, fighting now in the 
north, now In the wroth, in Flanders and In Aqnitaine. 
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^ The new king, to whom the French party, 
other through ezhaustioD or from motives of 

Gideoce, opposed no competitor, influenced by 
zeditary inclination to seek friends beyond 
the Rhine, contracted a strict alliance with 
Otho, first of that name, king of Germany, the 
most powerful and most ambitious prince of the 
day. The barons, who entertained a great 
aTeraion to the Teutonic influence, were much 
discontented with this alliance. The repre- 
•entative of this national feeling was Hugh, 
count of Paris, surnamed the Great from his 
immense possessions, and who was the most 
powerful man between the Seine and the Loire ; 
and, as soon as their mutual distrust had 
broaght about a new war between the two par- 
ties, (a. d. 940,) who for flfly years had been 
anayed against each other, Hugh the Great, 
though not assuming the title of king, played 
against LfOuis d'Outremer the same part which 
had been played by Eudes, Robert, and Raoul, 
against Charles the Simple. His first care 
was to deprive the opposite faction of the sup- 
port of the duke of Normandy, and, succeeding 
m this, he managed to neutralize the effects of 
the German influence by Norman intervention. 
The whole strength of Louis and the Frankish 
party was dashed to pieces, in 945, against the 
little duchy of Normandy. The king, over- 
come in a pitched battle, was taken prisoner, 
together with sixteen of his counts, and confined 
in the tower of Rouen, from which he was 
only released to be delivered up to the chiefs 
of the national party, who imprisoned him at 
Laon. 

" In order to cement the recent alliance be- 
tween this party and the Normans, Hugh (he 
Great promised his daughter in m^nlage to 
their duke. But this confederati<»n of the two 
Gallic powers nearest to Gwmany drew down 
upon them a coalition of the Teutonic powers, 
the chief of which »i this time were king Otho 
and the count of Flanders. The deliverance 
of king I^oois was the ostensible motive of the 
war, but the confederates promised themselves 
results of a very diflferent nature. Their aim 
was to annihilate the Norman power by annex- 
ing the duchy to the crown of France, on the 
restoration of their ally, Louis ; expecting in 
return a large accession of territory at the ex- 
pense of the French kingdom.* Under the 
leading of the king of Germany, they invaded 
France in 946. Otho, say the contemporary 
historians, advanced at the head of thirty-two 
legions as far as Reims. The national party, 
which kept a king in prison, and had no king 
at its head, could not assemble sufficient forces 
to repulse the invaders. King Louis was re- 
stored to liberty, and the confederates advanced 
even up to the walU of Rouen ; but this bril- 
liant campaign was attended by no decisive 
^esult. Normandy remained independent, and 
he liberated monarch had no more friends than 

•8cr.B.Fr.viU.S90b 
19 



before. On the contrary, the miseries brought 
in the train of invasion were imputed to him ; 
and, soon threatened with a second deposition, 
he retired beyond the Rhine to implore fresh 
succor.* 

'^ In the year 948, a council of the German 
bishops met at Ingelheim, by order of king 
Otho, in order to take into consideration, among 
other matters, the griefs of Louis d'Outremer 
against Hugh the Great and his party. The 
king of the French appeared as a supplicant 
before this foreign assembly. After the pope's 
legate had announced the object fur which 
the synod was convened, he rose from his seat 
by the side of the king of Germany, and spoke 
as follows : — * None of you are ignorant that 
messengers from count Hugh and the other 
lords of France sought me out in the country 
beyond the sea to invite me to return to the 
kingdom which was my paternal inheritance. 
I was consecrated and crowned by the wishes 
and amidst the acclamations of all the chiefs, 
and of the army of France ; but, shortly after- 
wards, count Hugh traitorously got possession 
of my person, deposed, and imprisoned me for 
a whole year, and, at last, I only obtained my 
deliverance by putting in his power the city of 
Laon, the only city of my crown still faithful 
to me. If there be any one who maintains 
that all these misfortunes which have fallen 
upon me since my accession to the throne, 
have happened to me through my own fault, I 
am ready to auswer the charge either by sub- 
mitting to the judgment of the synod, and of 
the king here present, or in single combat.* 
As may be imagined, neither pleader nor cham- 
pion of the opposite party presented himself to 
submit a national difference to the judgment of 
the emperor of the land beyond the Rhine; 
and the council, transferred to Treves at the 
instance of Leudulf, the Caesar^s chaplain and 
delegate, pronounced the following sentence :— 
* By virtue of the apostolical authority, we ex- 
communicate count Hugh, king Louis's enemy, 
on account of the ills of every kind which he 
has wrought upon him, until such time as the 
said count repent, and give full satisfaction to 
the legate of the sovereign pontiff. If he re- 
fuse to submit, he will have to proceed to Rome 
to procure absolution.' 

" On the demise of Louis d'Outremer, in the 
year 954, his son Lothaire succeeded him with- 
out any apparent opposition. Two years after- 
wards count Hugh died, leaving three sons, the 
eldest of whom, who was named afler him, in- 
herited the countship of Paris, also called the 
duchy of France. Before his death, his father 
had recommended him to Richard or Richard,, 
duke of Normandy, as to the natural defender 
of his family and of his party.f This party 
seemed to slumber until the year 980." 

* 8cr. R. Fr. viU. 903. 

t Rlcliardo duel flUnm nomine Hogonem cooimendsis 
•tudnlt, at eioi patrocinio tatus, inimlconun fimndibiis 
capapetur. Id. Ibid. 9IP 
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This slumber, which M. Thierry forgets to 
explain, was nothing else than the minority of 
king Lotherand of Hu^h Capet, duke of France, 
under the guardianship of their mothers Hed- 
wige and Gerberge, both sisters of the Saxon 
Otho, king of Germany.* This powerful mon- 
arch seems at this time to have governed 
France through the intermediation of his broth- 
er, Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke of 
Lorraine, and of the Low Countries.! These 
reUtions account for the Germanic character 
which M. Thierry notices in the later Carlo- 
Tingians. Louis d'Outremer, brought up among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and Lothaire, the son of a 
Saxon princess, naturally spoke the German 
tongue. The preponderance of Germany at 
this period, and the renown of Otho, the con- 
queror of the Hungarians and master of Italy, 
will likewise justify the predilection of these 
princes for the language of the great king of 
his day. The later Canovingians and first Ca- 
petians were not a whit the more warlike for 
their consanguinity with the Othos. Hugh 
Capet and his son Robert, princes devoted to 
the Church, are little calculated to remind one 
of the adventurous character of Robert the 
Strong and of Eudes, their ancestors, who felt 
no scruple at waging war with bishops ; as, for 
instance, against the archbishop of Reims.| 
But to resume M. Thierry's narrative. 

After the death of Otho the Great, " king 
Lothaire, abandoning himself to the impulse of 
French feeling, broke with the G«rman pow- 
ers, and endeavored to push the frontier of his 
kingdom as far as the Rhine. Suddenly ki. 
Tading the empire, he sojourned as conqueror 
in the palace of Aix-la-Chapelle. But this ad- 
Tenturous expedition, which flattered French 
Tanity, only served to bring the Germans, All- 
mans, Lorrains, Flemings, and Saxons, to the 
number of sixty thousand, to the heights of 
Montmartre, where this vast army chanted in 
chorus one of the verses of the Te Deum.^ 
Their general, the emperor Otho, as it often 
happens, was more successful in invasion than 
in retreat. Defeated by the French at the 
passage of the Aisne, he was only enabled to 



• Alberic. Tr. Font ap. Scr. R. Fr. Ix. 06. " Lonia d*Oa- 
tmner married Gerberge, slater of the emperor Otho. Duke 
Hof h the Great, seeing this, and In order to be even with 
binit and to connlerbalance the credit which Louis had ob- 
tained with Otho, took to wife the other sister, Hedwlge. 
From these two sisters sprang the imperial race of Germany, 
■ad the royal races of France and Encland.'* 

t Hedwifte and Gerberge both pat themselves under Brn- 
BO*s protection, and he restored peace between his ne^ews. 
Frodoard. Chronic ap. Scr. R. Fr. vlii. 211. Vita 8. Bruno- 
Bit, ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 134.— The two sisters visited Otho 
when he came to Aix, in 965, and never, says the Chroni- 
cles, did they experience the like Joy. Chronic. Turon. ap. 
0cr. R. Fr. ix. 54. 

1 Frodoard, I. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vlii. 157 For 

Odo besieged Reims, committed Immense slaughter and 
plundered the town, and gave up the property of the church 
of Reims to hla followers, insisting upon the plunder of the 
church. 

^ As many priests aa possible being brought together, he 
amned the AlULuia te Mor^mtai, fcc. to be sung lo loudly 
tkat Hugo and all the Fuitiau marvel tbeiMU. Scr. K. 
It-viliTm 



regain the frontiers through the medium of a 
truce with king Lothaire. According to the 
Chronicles, this truce, concluded against the 
will of the French army, revived the quarrel of 
the two parties, or rather supplied a new pre- 
text for resentments which had not ceased to 
exist.* 

" Threatened, like his father and his grand- 
father, by the implacable enemies of the Car- 
lovingian race, Lothaire looked towards the 
Rhine for aid in course of distress. He re- 
signed in favor of the imperial court his con« 
quests in Lorraine, and all the pretensions of 
France over a part of the kingdom. This, 
says a contemporary writer, seriously saddened 
the heart of the lords of France. Never- 
theless, they did not betray their discontent in 
a hostile manner. Instructed by the ill success 
of attempts reiterated during nearly a hundred 
years, they would undertake nothing against 
the reigning dynasty except sure of gaining 
their end. King liothaire, — ^to judge by his 
conduct, more able and active than his two pre- 
decessors,! — took a clear view of the difficul- 
ties of his position, and neglected no means of 
overcoming them. In 983, taking advantage 
of Otho*8 death, and of the minority of £s 
son, he suddenly dissolved the peace which he 
had concluded with the empire, and again in- 
vaded Lorraine ; an aggression which restored 
him some of his popularity. Thus, he avoided 
any open rebellion until the end of his reign. 
Each day, however, his power diminished. 
The power which he lost passed into the hands 
of Hugh — ^the son of Hugh the Gxou^-«count 
of the isle of France and of Anjou, sumamed 
in the French of the time Capet or Chapet, 
^ Lothaire,* writes one of the most distinguished 
individuals of ike tenth century, ' is king only 
in name. Hugh, without the title, is king in 
truth and deed.' '^ 

The German princes were deterred by the 
difficulties of every kind which opposed a 
fourth restoration of the Carlovingiana> (a. d. 
987,) and sent no army to the assistance of 
Charles, brother of the last king but one, and 
holding the dukedom of Lorraine of the em- 



* Paclfiratus est Lotharius rex cum Othone rege, Remis 
civitate, contra volnntatem Hugonis et Halnrici, fratris sni, 
et contra volnntatem eiercitus sui. Scr. R. Fr. vili. 934. 

t With regard to this observation of M. Thierry's we 
may observe that the Carlovlngians did not degenerate to 
the same extreme as the Merovingians. If Louis the Stam- 
merer were sumamed JVYAt/-/eci£, (Do-Nothing,) we must 
bear in mind that he reigned only eighteen months ; and 
the Annals of Metz boast his mildness and his sense of jus- 
tice. — Louis in. and Carloman gained a victorv over the 
Northmen, (jl. d. 879.)— Charios the Sot concluoed an ad- 
vantageous treaty with them, (▲. d. 911.) He defeated his 
rival king Robert, and slew him, it is said, with his own 
hand. (Chronic Tur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ix. 51.)— Louis d'Ou- 
tremer evinced a courage and an acUvity which ought not 
to have drawn upon him the satirical proverb—** Dominus 
In convivio, rex in cubiculo,** (lord of the feast, and king 
of the chamber.) Mirac 8. Bencd. ibid. ix. 14a— Finally, 
as D. Vaissette observes, the youth of Louis /c Aiasml, 
(the Sluggard,) the shortoess of his reign, and the valor 
which he displayed at the siege of Reims, did not deserve 
this surname of the later IferoviaglanB. 

t Geilwrtt EpUt ay. Scr. R. F». z. SBT. 
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pire — who aspired to the French throne. Re- 
duced to the poor assistance of his partisans 
within the kingdom, the utmost of Charleses 
SQCceas was the gaining possession of Laon, 
where the strength of the place enabled him to 
lustain a blockade until he was betrayed and 
given up by one of his own party. Hugh Ca- 
pet confined him in the tower of Orleans, 
where he died. His two sons, Louis and 
Charles, born in prison, and banished from 
France after their father^s death, found an asy- 
lom in Germany, where their connections and 
&mily ties secured them a welcome. 

'^ Although the new king was of a German 
stock — his want of relationship with the impe- 
rial dynasty, and the very obscurity of his 
origin, which could not be traced beyond the 
third generation, pointed him out as a candidate 
to the native race, whose restoration had been 
preparing since the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. 

" In our national history, the accession of 
the third race far exceeds in importance that 
of the second. Strictly speaking, it constitutes 
the end of the reign of the Franks, and the 
substitution of a national monarchy for a gov- 
ernment founded on conquest. Henceforward, 
our history is unmixed, and we follow and re- 
cognise the same people, despite the changes 
thai take place in manners and civilization. 
This national identity is the foundation on 
which the dynastic unity has for so many ages 
rested. The people seem to have had a singu- 
lar presentiment of this long succession of 
kings, on the accession of the third race. The 
report ran that in 981, St. Valery, whose relics 
Hugh Capet, then count of Paris, had just had 
translated, appeared to him in a dream, and 
said — ' For what thou hast done, thou and thy 
descendants shall be kings to the seventh gene- 
ration — that is, forever.** 

"This popular legend is repeated by all 
chroniclers without exception, even by those 
few who, disapproving of the change of dy- 
nasty, assert the cause of Hugh to be bad, and 
accuse him of treason to his lord, and disobedi- 
ence to the decrees of the Church.f The be- 
lief was very generally diffused among the 
commonalty, that the new reigning family had 
issued from their own class ; nor was its cause 
injured by this belief, which prevailed for seve- 
ral centuries.**^ 

The accession of a new dynasty was hardly 

* Chronic. SIthlen. ap. Scr. R. Fr. z. 396. 

t Acta 8S. Ord. 8. Bened. lec. v. p. 557. 

X Raool. Glaber, monk of Cluny, who died In 1048, con- 
tents hlmwlf with sayinf— " Hugh Capet was the ion of 
Hu|;h the Great, and grandson of Robert the Strong ; but I 
pottcpooe relatins his origin, because the higher It is traced 
the obMHuer it becomes.^* L. i. c. 3, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x.— 
Dante subscribes to the popular belief which refers the ori- 
gia of the Capets lo a butcher of Paris :— 

** Di me son natl i Filippl, i Lnici, 
Per cnl novellamente ^ FrancM retta. 
Flgliool fui d* un becca io di Parigi, 
Qoaodo li reci aatichi venner meno, 
ToUi ftior eh'iiB renduto in panni UgL 

Pnifatark)^ c zx. v. 40. 



noticed in the distant provinces.* What mat- 
ter was it to the lords of Gascony, of Langue- 
doc, and of Provence, to know whether he who 
bore towards the Seine the title of king, was 
called Charles or Hugh Capet ! 

For a long time the monarch will have little 
more influence than a duke or a mere count. It 
is, however, something for him to be the equal 
of the great vassals, and for monarchy to have 
descended from the lofty summit of Laon, and 
to have walked forth free from the ^ardian- 
ship of the archbishop of Reims.f The later 
Carlovingians were often at a loss to make 
head against the pettiest barons. The Capets 
are powerful lords, capable of resisting bj 
themselves the count of Anjou or the count d 
Poitiers. 'I'bey hold many countships in their 
own hands, ffach accession to the throne is 
worth a new title to them, as the ransom of 
royalty, as the indemnification for the crown 
which they still forbore seizing. Hugh the 
Great obtains from Louis IV. the duchy of 
Burgundy, and the title of duke of Aquitaine 
from Lothaire. 

Abased as the latter Carlovingians were, roy- 
alty was but a name— «n all-but-forgotten re- 
membrance. Transferred to the Capets, it be- 
comes a hope, a living right, which slumbers, it 
is true, but which, when needful, will awaken. 
With the third race, as with the second, royalty 
was renewed by a fkmily of large proprietors^ 
friendly to the church. Property and the church, 
the land and God, form the deep foundations on 
which monarchy will once more rise and flourish. 

Arrived at the term of the German sway and 
accession of French nationality — let us pause a 
moment. The year 1000 draws nigh — ^the 
great and solemn epoch at which the middle 
ages expected the end of the world to arrive. 
In truth, the end did come. Let us cast our 
looks backward. France has already lived 
two ages of its life as a nation. 

In the first, the races deposited themselves 
one upon the other, so as to fertilize the Gallic 
soil with their alluvions. Above the Celts are 
placed the Romans, and, last deposit of all, the 

* A monk of Mailleials (Poitou) says in hli Chronicle, 
(ap. Scr. R. Fr. z. 182.) . ..." It was said that Icing Rob- 
ert reigned over the Franks.**— The duke of Aquitaine, at 
this Ume (▲. n. 1016) William of Poitiers, recognised the klnf 
of Aries as his sovereign. See the Chronicio of Ditnuur, 
1. vii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. z. 133, 133. 

t Cluurles the Bald, on his accession to the throne, only 
saw with Hincmar's eyes. ** Non solum de rebus ecclesiaa- 
ticis, etc.** (Frodoard, 1. iii. c. 18.) It was Hincmar, again, 
who governed Louis the Stammerer, (Hincmar. epist. ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. iz. 254.) and who, as he himMif boasted, roaib 
Louis ni. king. — His successor, Fullc was the protector of 
Charles the Sijnnle in his minority. He crowned him in the 
year 803, when ne was fourteen years of age, treated in his 
name with king Amnlph nnd with Eudes, and at last mads 
him kins in 8W. (Chronic. Sithiens. ap. Scr. R. Fr. iz. 7S. 
Frodoard, 1. iv. e. 3, 5.)— After him, Heriveus, in 090, won 
Imck to their allegiance the royal vassals who had revolted, 
and confirmed the wavering monarchy. (Chronic. Tur. apu 
Scr. R. Fr. iz. 50. — Frodoatrd, 1. iv. c. 15.) He came alone, 
with his retainers, to protect him against the invasion or 
the Hungarians. (Frodoard, 1. iv. c. 14.)— Louis d*OutrenMr 
made war on Heribert with archbishop Arnold, to whom 
he granted the priviieie of coining money. (AlbeiiG. apw 
Scr. R. ft. Iz. 6S.— Ftoaoaid, 1. iv. c 90^ «|q.) 
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Gennans — ^the latest comers into the world. 
Soch are the living elements and materials of 
•ociety. 

In the second age begins the fusion of these 
races : society seeks to settle down. France 
would feign become a social world; but the 
organization of such a world presupposes fixity 
and order. Fixity — that attachment to soil and 
to property which cannot be felt so long as the 
immigrations of new races continue— scarcely 
exists under the Carlovingians, and will only 
be completely established by the influence of 
feudalism. 

Seemingly, order and unity had been attained 
by the Romans, and by Charlemagne. But 
wherefore were they so evanescent t Because 
they were altogether material and external, 
concealing the utter disorder and obstinate discord 
of heterogeneous elements, that had only been 
bound together by force. Under the magnifi- 
cent and deceitful unity of the Roman admin- 
istration, more or less revived by Charlemagne, 
were concealed differences of race, of language, 
and of feeling, want of communication, mutual 
ignorance, and instinctive antipathies ; — ** mortua 
quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, tormenti ge- 
nus,** — this tyrannical junction of antagonist na- 
tures was torture. Its agony may be inferred 
from the eagerness and violence with which the 
nations tore themselves from the empire. 

Matter tends to dispersion ; spirit to unity. 
Matter, essentially divisible, seeks disunion and 
discord. Material unity is a contradiction in 
terms, and, in policy, is t3rranny. Spirit alone 
has the right to effect union. It alone compre- 
hends, embraces, and, to say all in one word — 
loves. As has been so well put by the meta- 
i^3rsics of Christianity — Unity impUes Power, 
Love, and Spirit. 

Unity must begin through the spirit — ^through 
the Church. But, to enable it to give unity, the 
Church herself must become one. In the organi- 
lation of the Carlovingian world, the episcopal 
aristocracy has utterly failed. It must humble 
itself, learn subordination, accept the hierarchy, 
and, to rise from powerlessness to strength, be- 
come the pontifical monarchy. Then, amidst the 
dispersion of material things, will appear the in- 
Tisible unity of mutual understanding, the only 
Ittal unity — that of minds and of wills. Then will 



feudalism, apparently a chaos, contain a substan- 
tial and potent harmony, whereas in the pompous 
deceit of imperial unity lurked anarchy alone. 

Waiting the advent of the spirit, and the 
breath of God from on high — matter is dispersed 
towards the four quarters of the world. Divis- 
ion is subdivided ; the grain of sand seeks to 
part into atoms. Men abjure, and curse, and re- 
fuse to know one another. Each asks, ' Who is 
my brother t* and becomes fixed by isolating 
himself. One will perch with the eagle ; an- 
other wUl intrench himself behind the torrent. 
Soon, man no longer knows whether there ex- 
ist a world beyond his canton, or his valley. 
He takes root, and strikes into the earth — 
*' pes, mode tam velox, pigris radicibus, haeret.*' 
But lately, he classified himself, and would be 
judged by the law peculiar to his race — Bur- 
gundian, Lombard, or Gothic. Man was a per- 
son, the law personal. Now, man becomes 
land — the law is territorial. Jurisprudence be- 
comes a matter of geography. 

At this stage, nature takes upon herself to 
regulate the alfairs of men. They fight ; she 
divides. At first, she tries her strength, and 
maps out kingdoms on the empire with bold and 
free strokes. The basins of the Seine and 
Loire, those of the Mouse, the Sa6ne, and the 
Rhone — here are four kingdoms; they only 
want names ; you can call them, if you so will, 
the kingdoms of France, of Lorraine, of Bur- 
gundy, and of Provence. It is sought to unite 
them. Far from it; they divide themselves. 
Rivers and mountains enter their protest against 
unity. Division triumphs : each point of space 
asserts its independence. The valley becomes 
a kingdom ; the mountain, a kingdom. 

History should obey this movement, disperse 
herself as well, and trace on every point where 
they arise all the feudal dynasties. Let us en- 
deavor to disentangle this vast subject, by clearly 
defining the original characters of the provinces 
in which these dynasties have come to land. 
In its historical development, each was clearly 
modified by the different influence of its respect- 
ive soil and climate. Liberty is potent in civ- 
ilized ages, nature in barbarous ones. In these 
the accidents of locality are all-powerful as the 
laws of fate ; and mere geography becomes a 
history. 
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PICTURE OF FRANCE. 



Thb history of France begins with the French 
language. Idinguage is the distinguishing mark 
of nationality. The earliest monument of our 
language is the oath dictated by Charles the 
Bald to his brother, at the treaty of 843.* In 
the half century following, the different coun- 
tries of France, up to that time confounded in a 
vague and obscure unity, assume distinctiye 
characters from the feudal dynasties established 
in them. Their population, so long floating and 
unsettled, is fixed and seated. We know where 
are the respective people of each : and at the 
same time that they all begin to exist and act 
apart, they gradually acquire a voice : each has 
its history, which each relates for itself. 

Through the infinite variety of the feudal 
world, and the multiplicity of objects with which 
it at first distracts the eye and the attention, 
France nevertheless stands manifest. For the 
first time she displays herself under her goo- 
graphic form. When the wind dissipates the 
vain and fantastic fog with which the German 
empire had covered and obscured every thing, 
the country comes oat into full light, with ^1 
its local diflferences defined by its mountains and 
its rivers. The political correspond with the 
physical divisions. Far from there having 
been, as is commonly stated, confusion and chaos, 
all was order — inevitable and fated regularity. 
Strange If our eighty-six departments corre- 
spond, or very nearly so, with the eighty-six 
districts of the Capitularies, whence sprang 
most of the feudal sovereignties ; and the revo- 
lution which gave the death-blow to feudalism 
was fain to imitate it. 

The true starting-point of our history is a 
political division of France, founded on its nat- 
ural and physical division. At first, history is 
altogether geography. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the feudal or the provincial period, (the 
latter epithet is equally characteristic,) without 
first tracing the peculiarities of the provinces. 
Nor is it sufficient to define the geographical 
form of these different countries. They are to 
be thoroughly illustrated by their fruits alone 
— I mean by the men and the events of their 
history. From the point of view where we 
are about to place ourselves, we shall predict 
what each of them will do and produce ; we 
shall indicate to them their destiny, and dower 
them in the cradle. 



• 8ee p. 131. 
t 8cr. R. Fr. vli. 016, 617. Capital, annl 853. 
C«ixo(,Cottnori8B3,tlU.i>. 27. 
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And first, let us view France in its whole, 
that we may see how it will divide of itself. 

Let us ascend one of the highest summits of the 
Vosges, or, if you choose, let us seat ourselves 
on the Jura — our back to the Alps. Could our 
sight take in an horizon of three hundred leagues, 
we should distinguish an undulating line, ex- 
tending from the wood-crowned hills of Luxem- 
bourg and of Ardennes to the balloon-shaped hills 
of the Vosges, and thence along the viny slopes 
of Burgundy to the volcanic crags of the Ce- 
vennes, and to the vast wall of the Pyrenees. 
This line marks the great water-shed. On its 
western side descend to the ocean the Seine, the 
Loire, and the Garonne ; on the other, the Meuse 
flows to the north, the SaAne and Rhone to the 
south. In the distance are two continental 
islands, as it were — Brittany, low and rufi^ged, 
of quartz and granite only, a huge shoal placed 
at the angle of France to sustain the shock of 
the current of the strait ; and Auvergne, green 
and rude, a vast extinct fire, with its forty vol- 
canoes. 

The basins of the Rh6ne and of the Garonne, 
notwithstanding their importance, are only sec- 
ondary. In the north alone life exists in the 
fulness of strength ; and in it was wrought the 
great movement of the nations. In ancient 
times there set a current of races from Germa- 
ny into France ; the grand political struggle of 
modem times has lain between France and 
England. These two nations are placed facing 
each other, as if to invite to contest. On their 
most important sides the two countries slope to- 
wards each other, or you may say that they form 
but one valley, of which the Straits of Dover 
are the bottom. On this side are the Seine and 
Paris ; on that, London and the Thames. But 
England presents to France that portion of her 
which is German — keepin? behind her the Celts 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. France, on 
the contrary, backed by her Germanic provin- 
ces, (Lorraine and Alsace,) opposes her Celtic 
front to England. Each country views the 
other on its most hostile side. 

Germany is not opposed to France, but rather 
lies parallel with her. Like the Meuse and the 
Scheldt, the Rhine, Elbe, and Oder run into 
the northern seas. Besides, German France 
sympathizes with Germany, her parent. As 
for Roman and Iberian France, notwithstanding 
the splendor of Marseilles and of Bordeaux, she 
only faces the old world of Africa and of Italy, 
or else the vague abyss of ocean. From Spain 
we are severed by the Pyrenees even more eom- 
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pletely than she is by the sea from Africa. 
Rising above the regiori of rain and of the low- 
er clouds to the por of Venasque, and prolong- 
ing our view over Spain, we see that there 
Europe ends. A new world opens ; before us 
is the blazing sun of Africa; behind, a fog un- 
dulating with a constant wind. 

Looking at France in its latitude, its zoneis 
are at once discriminated by their products. 
In the north are the low and rich plains of Bel- 
gium and of Flanders, with their fields of flax, 
hops, and of cotewoi^, and the bitter northern 
vine. From Reims to the Moselle begins the 
region of the true vine and of wine ; all spirit 
in Champagne, and good and warm in Bur- 
gundy, it grows heavier and duller in Langue^ 
doc, to awaken again at Bordeaux. The mul- 
berry and the olive appear at Montauban ; but 
these delicate children of the south are ever 
exposed to risk in the unequal climate of 
France.* Longitudinally, the zones are not 
less distinct. We shall presently see the in- 
timate relations which connect, as in one long 
belt, the frontier provinces of Ardennes, of 
Lorraine, of Franche-Compt6, and of Dauphiny. 
The oceanic zone, formed on the one hand by 



* Arthur Young, lo hh Agricultural Tour throuch Fmnce, 
■ays, (vol. 1. p. 8^) " France admlu a division into three 
capital parts ; Ist, of vines ; Sdly, of maize ; 3dlT, of olives— 
which plants give the three districts of, 1st, the northern, 
where vines are not planted ; Sdly, the central, in which 
raalze is not planted ; 3dly, the south, in which olives, mul- 
berries, vines, and maize are all found. The line of separa- 
tion between vines and no vines, as I observed myself, is at 
Ck>ucy, ten miles to the north of Soissons ; at Clermont, in 
the Beauvoisols ; at Beaumont, in Maine ; and Uerbignac, 
near Guerande, in Bretagne.** This limitation, though per- 
haps too rigorous, is, generally speaking, exact 

The following account of the importations by which the 
vegetable kingdom has been enriched In France, gives a 
high idea of the infinite variety of soil and of climate that 
distingnishes our country : — 

" Charlemagne's orchard at Paris was considered unique 
from its containing apple and pear trees, the walnut, service- 
trees, and chestnuts. The potato, now the staple food of a 
large part of our population, was not brought to us flmm 
Peru till the close of the sixteenth century. We are in- 
debted to S!. Louis for the inodorous ranunculus of the 
plains of Byria. Ambassadors had to employ their influence 
to procure France the garden ranunculus. Provins is in- 
debted for her gardens of roses to the trouveur Thibaut, 
oonnt of Champagne and of Brie, Joining the crvmades. 
Constantinople supplied us with the horse-chestnut at the 
beginninc of the seventeenth century. We long envied 
Turkey the tulip, of which we now possess nine htmdred 
species, of greater beauty than those of any other country. 
The elm was hardly known in France before the time of 
Francis the First ; nor the artichoke before the sixteenth 
century. The mulberry was not planted here till the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. Fontaineblean is indebted 
for its delicious ekasgdms (a species of grape) to the island 
of C\'prus. We have fetched the weeping-willow fironf the 
neignborhood of Babylon ; the acacia, ftt>m VirgtnK ; the 
black-ash and the lignum-vitc, from Canada ; the marvel- 
of-Peru, from Mexico ; the sun-flower, flrom the Cordilleras ; 
mignionette, from Egypt; Indian-corn, from Guinea; the 
ricinus, or palma-christi, and the Indian date-plum, from 
Africa; the passion-flower and the Jerusalem-artichoke, 
from Brazil; the gourd and the agave, from America; to- 
bacco, firom Mexico ; amomum, from Madeira ; the angelica, 
from the mountains of Lapland ; the yellow day-lily, from 
Siberia ; the balsamine, from India ; the tuberose, m>m the 
island of Ceylon ; the barberry and the cauliflk>wer, firom 
the East; horse-radish, from China; rhubarb, from Tar- 
tary ; buckwheat, from Greece ; the phormium-tenax, from 
Australia." Depplng, Description de la France, t. i. p. 51.— 
Bee, also, De Candolle, Sur la Statistique V«getale de la 
nmnee ; and Alax. Homboldt** Botanical Geofisphy. 



Flanders, Pieardy, and Normandy, and, on 
the other, by Poitou and Guienne, would float 
at its immense length, were it not bound tight- 
ly round the middle by the hard knot of Brit- 
tany. 

It has been said, Paris, Rouen, and Havre 
are one city, of which the Seine is the hfgh 
street. Betake yourself to the south of this 
magnificent street, where castles join castles, 
villages join villages. Pass from the lower 
Seine to Calvados, and from Calvados to the 
Channel — whatever be the richness and fertility 
of the country, the towns become fewer, arable 
decreases, pasture increases. The aspect of 
the country is serious ; it soon becomes wild 
and gloomy. To the lofty castles of Norman- 
dy succeed the humble manor-houses of the 
Bretons. The costume seems to follow the 
change of architecture. The triumphal bonnet 
of the women of Caux, which bespeaks so fitly 
the daughters of the conquerors of England, 
widens out towards Caen, grows flat at Ville- 
Dieu, divides and figures in the wind at St. 
Male ; sometimes like the sails of a mill, at 
others like those of a ship. On another side, 
dresses of skins begin at Laval. The increas- 
ing density of the forests, the solitude of La 
Trappe — where the monks lead together a 
savage life — the expressive names of the towns 
Foug^res and Rennes, (both signifying heath 
or fern,) the gray waters of the Mayenne and 
the Villaine — all announce the wildness of the 
country. 

It is here, however, that we wish to begin 
our study of France. The Celtic province, the 
eldest born of the monarchy, claims our first 
glance. Hence we will pass on to the old 
rivals of the Celts, the Basques and the Iberi- 
ans, not less obstinate in their mountains than 
the Celt in bis heaths and marshes. Then we 
may proceed to the countries blended and con- 
founded by the Roman and German conquests. 
We shall thus have studied geography in chro- 
nological order, and have travelled at once in 
space and in time. 

Brittany, poor and hard, the resistant cle- 
ment of France, extends her fields of quartz 
and of schistus from the slate-quarries of Chi- 
teaulin, near Brest, to the slate-quarries of 
Angers. This is her extent, geologically speak- 
ing. However, from Angers to Rennes, the 
country is a debateable land, a border like that 
between England and Scotland, which early 
escaped from Brittany. The Breton tongue 
does not even begin at Rennes, but about El ven, 
Pontivy, Loudeac, and Ch&telaudren. Thence, 
as far as Cape Finisterre, it is true Brittany — 
Breton Brittany, (Bretagne bretonnante,) a 
country which has become altogether foreign 
from ours, exactly because it has remained too 
faithful to our primitive condition, the more un- 
like the French that it is like the Gaul, and 
which would have slipped from us more than 
once, had we not held it grasped, as if in a vice, 
between four French citiWs of rough and de- 
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einTe character, Nantes and St. Malo, Rennes 
aad Brest. 

And yet this poor old province has saved us 
more than once. Often when our country has 
been held at bay and been at the point of de- 
spair, Breton heads and breasts have been 
found harder than the stranger ^s sword. When 
the Northmen were ravaging with impunity 
our coasts and rivers, the Breton, Nomenoe, 
was the first to resist. The English were re- 
pulsed in the fourteenth century by Duguesclin ; 
in the fifteenth, by Richemont; and, in the 
seventeenth, were chased through every sea 
by Duguay-Trouin. The wars of religious and 
those of political liberty present no more purely 
and innocently glorious names than Lanoue^s, 
and that of Latour d^Auvergne, the first grena- 
dier of the republic. The story runs, that it 
was a native of Nantes who uttered the last 
exclamation heard at Waterloo—" The guard 
dies, but does not surrender /*' 

The Breton character is that of untameable 
resistance, and of blind, obstinate, intrepid op- 
position — for instance, Moreau, the opponent 
of Bonaparte. In the history of philosophy and 
literature, this character is still more plainly 
evidenced. The Breton, Pelagius, who infused 
stoicism into Christianity, and was the first 
churchman who uplifted his voice in behalf of 
human liberty,* was succeeded by the Breton 
Abelard, and the Breton Descartes. Each of 
these three gave the impetus to the philosophy 
of his own age. However, Descartes* disdain 
of facts, and contempt for history and languages, 
clearly show that this independent genius, who 
founded psychology, and doubled -the sphere of 
mathematics, was rather vigorous than compre- 
hensive, f 

This spirit of opposition, which is natural to 
Brittany, manifested itself in the last century 
and in ours, by two apparently contradictory 
facts. The same part of Brittany (St. Malo, 
Dinan, and St. Brieuc) which, in Louis the 
Fifteenth's day, produced the unbelievers Du- 
clos, Maupertuis, and Lametrie, has given birth in 
our own time to the poet and to the orator of Ca- 
tholicism, to Chateaubriand and to La Mennais. 

Now, to take a rapid survey of the country. 

At its two gates, Bretagne has two forests — 
the Norman Bocage, and the Vendean Bocage ; 
and two cities — St. Malo and Nantes, the one 
the city of privateers, the other of 6uineanien.| 

* See above, book i. c. 3. 

t He saw far, Btraight before him, without looking to the 
right or the left ; and the first resoit of that idealism which 
seemed to give all to man, was, as all know, the annihila- 
lioa of man in the dream of Malebranche and the pantheism 
of 8pinoa». 

X I here state two fiu^ts. But how ranch onght to be added 
10 do justice to these two heroic towns, and to pay them the 
debt due from France ! 

There are other original features of Nantes, worthy of 
BoUce — the anintermpted handing down of businesses firom 
frther to son, their slowly and honorably acquired fortunes, 
tbeir household eeonomy, and the strength of family Ues. 
They are somewhat strict in business, fVom a desire to meet 
their engagements. Young folk there have their eye on 
each other ; the mof^ of Nantes are luperiDr to those of 
say other lea-jjeit. 



St. Malo is of singularly ugly and sinister ap- 
pearance ; and there is in it, besides, something 
fantastical, observable throughout the whole 
peninsula as well, whether in costume, in pic- 
tures, or in monuments.* It is a small, weal- 
thy, sombre, and melancholy spot — the home 
of vultures and of ospreys ; by turns, as the 
tide ebbs and flows, a peninsula and an island, 
and bordered with foul and fetid shoals where 
the seaweed rots at will. In the distance, is a 
coast of white, angular rocks, cut sheer as if 
with a razor. War is the harvest of St. Malo 
— they know no more delightful holiday. To 
feel this, one should have seen them on their 
black wails with their telescopes, which already 
brooded over the ocean, when, no long time 
since, they were filled with hopes of running 
down the vessels of the Hollander.f 

At its other extremity lies Brest, our great 
military port — planned by Richelieu, created by 
Louis AIV. ; fort, arsenal, and bagnio, cannon 
and ships, armies and millions, the strength of 
France amassed at one end of France — and all 
this in a contracted harbor, where one is pent 
up and stifled between two mountains, covered 
with immense buildings. The entrance into 
the port is like passing into a small boat between 
two lofty vessels — ^the heavy masses seem 
about to close upon and crush you. Your gene- 
ral impression is grand, but painful. You see 
a prodigious effort of strength, at once a de- 
fiance to England and to nature. You every- 
where are conscious of the efibrt, and so are 
you of the air of the Bagnio, and of the galley- 
slaveys chain. It is precisely at the point on 
which the sea, escaping from the Straits of 
Dover, dashes with its utmost fury, that we 
have pitched our great naval arsenal. Certes, 
it is well guarded. I saw a thousand cannon 
there. t All entrance is barred ; but, at the 
same time, the port is not to be left at pleasure. 
More than one vessel has been lost in Brest 
channel.^ The whole coast is a grave-yard. 
Sixty vessels are wrecked on it every winter.] 
The sea is English at heart. She loves not 
France, but dashes our ships to pieces, and 
blocks up our harbors with sand.^ 



* For instance, In the steeples, either hangin^^, or fesh- 
ioned like houses of cards, or rising in stages with heavy 
balustrades, such as those of Tr^guier and Landernau ; alao^ 
in the tortuous cathedral of Quimper, whose chuir runs tlM 
wrong way with regard to the nave, and in the triple church 
of Vannes, 4tc St Malo has no cathednii, notwith- 
standing its fine legends; respecting which, see the Acta 
SS. OnT 8. Bened. sec. i., and D. Morice, Preuves de THIs- 
toire de Bretagne, t. i. 

1 1 happened to be at St. Malo in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1831. 

(It is to be hoped that if Europe be ever mad enough t0 
plunge again into war, it will not be base enoufnh to counte- 
nance privateering. The merit of directing attention to thli 
point Lb duo to the Spectator newspaper.)— Translator. 

X In the arsenal, and not reckoning those Ln the batteries. 

^ For instance, the R^publicain^ a J20 gun ship, in 1783. 

ll This number, which I give on the report ol natives of 
the place, is, perhaps, exaggerated. Altogether, about eigh^- 
eight vessels are yearlv lost on our western coasbt, between 
Dunkirk and St Jean de Luz. Dlscours de M. Aragcs MomI- 
teur, March 23, 1833. 
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Nothing can be more Binister and formidable 
than the coast of Brest ; it is the extreme limit, 
the point, the prow of the old world. Here the 
two enemies, land and sea, man and nature, are 
face to face. Wlt.en the sea madly lashes her- 
Belf into fury, you should see what monstrous 
waves she hurls on point St. Matthew, fifty, 
sixty, eighty feet high. The spray is flung as 
hx as the church, where mothers and sisters 
are at prayers.* And even in those moments 
of truce, when the sea is silent, who has passed 
along this funereal coast without exclaiming or 
feeling — Tristis usque ad mortem ! (the shadow 
of death is here !) 

Tis that there is here what is worse than 
shoal or tempest. Nature is fierce, man is 
fierce ; and they seem to understand each oth- 
er. As soon as the sea casts a hapless vessel 
on the coast, man, woman, and child hurry to 
the shore, to fall on their quarry. Hope not to 
stay these wolves. They plunder at their ease 
under the fire of the coast-guard .f It would 
be something if they always waited for ship- 
wreckf but it is asserted that they often cause 
it. Often, it is said, a cow, led about with a 
lighted lantern at its horns, has lured vessels 
on the rocks. God alone knows the night- 
scenes that then take place ! A man has been 
known to gnaw off a finger with his teeth, in 
order to get at a ring on the finger of a drown- 
ed woman.f 

On this coast, man is hard. The accursed 
son of creation, a true Cain, wherefore should 
he spare Abel ? Nature spares not him. Does 
the wave spare him, when in the fearful nights 
of winter he roams the shoals to gather the 
floating sea- weed which is to fertilize his sterile 
field — when the billcw which bears the plant 
so often carries off the man t Does it spare 
him when he tremblingly glides beneath Cape 
Raz, by the red rocks, where the hell of Plo- 
£off yearns for its prey; or along DeadmarCs 
Bay, whose currents have for so many centu- 
ries swept corpses with themt The Breton 
proverb says, " None pass the Raz without hurt 
or a fright ;'' another, " Help me, great God, 
at Cape Raz, — my ship is so small, and the sea 
is so great !*'^ 

Here nature expires; humanity becomes 
mournful and cold. There is no poetry, little 
religion, and Christianity dates but from yes- 
terday. Michel Noblet was the apostle of 



Goiians, foHoMSy 

Ramtnei-n»%a not mari», no» amauM, 

(Bark)«, barkx, brinit as back our husbands, our loyen.) — 
Apparently, the burden of a local song. — ^Translatoi. 

t Th«> f»ct Is vouched for by the coast-guard themselves. 
—The Bretons seem to consider the bris (wreck) as a sort of 
alluvial right. This terrible right of the bris was, as is 
well known, one of the most lucrative of the feudal privi- 
leges. The viscount de Le<>n, alluding to a reef, said, '* I 
have a stone there more precious than those wbiq^i enrich 
a king*s crown." 

X I Mve the tradition of the country, without gnaranty- 
iBg It It is needless to add, that the remains of these bar- 
baroob customs are daily disappearing. 

i Voyage de Cambry, L iL p. 941-^B7 



Batz in 1648.* In the islands of Sein, Batz, 
and Ushant, the wedding festival itself is sad 
and severe. The very senses seem dead ; and 
there is nor love, nor shame, nor jealousy. The 
girls unblushingly make the marriage propo- 
sals.! Woman labors there harder than man, 
and in the Ushant isles she is taller and strong- 
er. She tills the land, while the man remains 
seated in his boat, rocked and cradled by the 
sea, his rough nurse. The animals also de- 
ffeuerate, and seem to change their nature. 
Horses and rabbits are wonde^ully diminutive 
in these islands. 

Let us seat ourselves on this formidable Cape 
Raz, upon this overhanging rock, three hundred 
feet above the sea, and whence we descry seven 
leagues of coast-line. This is, in some sort, 
the sanctuary of the Celtic world. The dot 
you discern beyond DeadmarCs Bay is the isl- 
and of Sein, a desolate, treeless, and all but 
unsheltered sand-bank, the abode of some poor 
and compassionate families, who yearly save 
the shipwrecked mariners. This island was 
the aboide of the sacred virgins who gave the 
Celts fine weather or shipwreck. There they 
celebrated their gloomy and murderous orgies ; 
and the seamen heard with terror, far off at sea, 
the clash of barbaric cymbals4 This island is 
the traditionary birth-place of M3rrddyn, the 
Merlin of the middle age. His tomb is on the 
other side of Brittany, in the forest of Broce- 
liande, under the fatal stone where his Vy vyan 
has enchanted him. All these rocks around us 
are towns which have been swallowed up— this 
is Douarnenez, that is, the Breton Sodom; 
those two ravens you see, ever flying heavily 
on the shore, are the souls of king Grallo and 
his daughter ; anu those shrill whistlings, which 
one would take for the voice of the tempest, are 
the crierien, the ghosts of the shipwrecked 
clamoring for burial.6 

At Lanvau, near Brest, there rises, as if to 
mark the limit of the continent, a large un- 
hewn stone. From this spot as far as Lorient, 
and fro-n Lorient again as far as Quiberon and 
Carnac, you cannot walk along the southern 
coast of Brittany without meeting at every step 
one of those shapeless monuments which are 
called druidical. You of^en descry them from 
the road on landes covered with briers and 
thistles. They consist of huge low stones, 
placed upright, and often a little rounded at 
top ; or else of a stone laid flat on three or four 



* Id. t. i. p. 109. I give my authority. The other facts, 
for which I am indebted to this agreeable work, have been 
conArmed to me by natives. 

t Id. 1 11. p. 77.~Toland's Letters, p. 2, 3. In the Heb- 
rides, and other islands, the man took the woman on trial 
for a year, when, if she did not suit him, he resigned her to 
another, (Martins* Hebrides.) No very long time since, the 
peasant who wished to marry applied for a wife to the lord 
of Barra, — the lords of which had reigned over these islands 
for thirty-five generations. Solinus (c. 9S) asserts that tha 
king of the Hebrides takes no wives of his own, bat 
ftee with those of his subjects. 

X Bee above, book ii. c. 9. 

i Gambry, t. IL p. 8S3-964. 
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Ading stones. Whether we see in them al- 
9y tombs, or mere memorials of events, these 
numeDts are exceedingly imposing. Yet is 
5 impressioo they make a saddening one, there 
ing something singularly repnlsiTe and rude 
tt^ir effect. They seem to be the first es- 
ys in art of a hand already intelligent, but as 
xd and as little human as the rock which it 
s fashioned. Neither inscription nor sign is 
sible on them, if we except some marks un- 
T those stones of Loc Maria Ker that have 
en thrown down, so indistinct as to induce a 
lief that they are merely accidental.* Ques- 
m the people of the country, and they will 
iefly reply that they are the houses of the 
'orriganSj the Courtis , wanton dwarfs, who at 
ght bar your road, and force you to dance 
ith them until you die of fatigue. In other parts 
tey are fairies, who, descending from the 
ountains, spinning, have brought away these 
wks in their aprons.f Those scattered rocks 
re a whole wedding party petrified. One sol- 
vrj stone, near Morlaix, bears witness to the 
iserable fate of a peasant, who was swallowed 
;> by the moon| for blasphemy. 
Never shall I forget the day on which I set 
It, early in the morning, from Auray, the ea- 
red city of the Chouans, to visit the great dru- 
ical monuments of Loc Maria Ker, and of 
amac, which are some leagues distant. The 
ret of these villages lies at the mouth of the 
Ithy and fetid river of the Auray, with its 
lands of Morbihan, outnumbering the days of 
le year, and looks across a smsul bay to the 
itaJ shore of Quiberon. There was a fog, such 
s envelops these coasts one-half of the year, 
orry bridges lead across the marshes ; at one 
}int you meet with the low and sombre manor- 

* See the plates In M. De Fr6inlnvill«*8 work, and in the 
ran d*Anaqait6s Monmnentalei de la France by M. 
ioraont, Secietary to the AnUqoarian BocietY of Nor- 
indy. and who was the flnt to illustrate this branch of 
itional Archmoloff with an intelligent and enlightened 
iticism. 

t This is the fonn taken by the legend in Anjon. Trans- 
lated into the beaatiftil provinces of the Loire, it there 
rames a soft and winning cliaracter, yet not without 
indeor in the midst of its simplicity. 
t This star ever shines malignantly on the Celta. To 
ert its maleficent Influence, they say to it— "Thou hast 
and as well, leave us well." On the moon's rising they 
1 oo their knees, and repeat a PaUr and an Jive, (Cambry, 
iii. p. 35.) In many places they call her " our Lady." 
me take ofl!' their eain on first seeing the evening star. 
ambry, t. i. p. 193.)— They also venerate lakes and foun- 
nm and bring th«>m on certain days bread and butter. 
ambry, t. iii. p. 35.— See Depping, 1. 1. p. 76.)— As late as 
9 year 1788, they solemnly sang at Lesneven on New 
MIT's Day— GcT-SA-KB. (Cambry, 1. 11. n. 26.)— In Anjou 
ildren used to ask for their New Years gifts by saying, 
i GuiLt.A3iBU, (Bodin, Recherches sur Saumur;) and in 
? Depnrtroent of Haute-Guienne, by crying Gui-ohb-lbu. 

* Dr. Henry says that within twenty or thirty years, when 
jarty in Orkney agreed to marry, they went to the temple 
the moon, which was semicircular, and there the woman 
I on hfT knees and invoked Woden." (Lo^, vol. li. 
360.) — According to M. ChampolHon-Fiseac, the sun's 
e Is still celebrated in a village of Dauphin6. (Sur les 
alectes da Dauphin^, p. 11.)— In the environs of Saumur, 

Trinity-day. the people used to go out to see three sun* 
e.— On St. John's day, they went to see the rising sun 
mee. (Bodin, as quoted above.)— The people of Anton 
ed to call the sun L^rd^ and the moon Lad§. (Id. 
rJiochies sur r Ai^oit, t. L p. 86.) 
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house, with its long arenae of oaks — a featore 
religiously preserved in Brittany ; at another, 
you encounter a peasant, who passes without 
looking at you, but he has scanned you askance 
with his night-bird eye, — a look which explains 
their famous war-cry, and the name of Chouans 
(owls) given them by the blues.* There are 
no houses on the road-side ; the peasants re- 
turn nightly to their villages. On every side 
are vast landes, sadly set off by purple heath 
and gorse ; the cultivated fields are white with 
buckwheat. The eye is rather distressed than 
refreshed by this summer-snow, and those dull 
and faded-looking colors — ^resembling Ophelia's 
coronet of straw and flowers. As you proceed 
to Camac, the country saddens. The plains 
are all rock, with a few black sheep browsing 
on the flint. In the midst of this multitude of 
stones, many of which stand upright of them- 
selves, the lines of Camac inspire no astonish- 
ment ; although there are several hundred stones 
still standing, the highest of which is fourteen 
feet.t 

M orbihan is sombre to look at, sombre in its 
traditions — a country of old feuds, of pilgrimages, 
and of civil war — a land of flint and a race of 
granite. There, all is lasting ; even time 
passes more slowly than elsewhere. The 
priests there wield great power. Yet it is a 
mistake to suppose the people of the West, the 
Bretons and v endeans, to be deeply religious. 
In several cantons, the saint who turns a deaf 
ear to prayers runs the risk of a severe scourg- 
ing.t In Brittany, as in Ireland, the Catholic 
religion is dear to men as the symbol of their 
nationality, and the influence of religion is in a 
large degree an afiair of politics. An Irish 
priest who should favor the English party 
would soon be expelled his country.^ No 
church, in the middle ages, continued longer in- 
dependent of Rome than those of Ireland and 
of Brittany. For a long time the latter endea- 
vored to withdraw itself from the primacy of 
Tours — opposing to it that of D61e. 

The nobles, as well as the priests, are dear 
to Brittany and La Vendue, as defenders of old 
ideas and customs. No wide gulf separated 
the innumerable and poor nobility of Brittany 
from the laboring class. Some of the feelings 
of clanship prevailed there too. Numerous 
I>easant families considered themselves noble ; 
some traced their descent to Arthur and the 
fairy Morgana, and are said to have stuck their 
swords in the ground to mark the limits of their 
fields. They would sit down covered before 
their lord, to mark their independence. In sev- 

* (The name given to the Republicans, fVom their uni- 
form.) — ^TaANSLATOl. 

t In Mr. O'Higgins's magnificent work (Celtic Druids, 4to, 
1829) the dimeiMions are greatly exagKerated. He makes 
one of the principal stones of Camac four-and-twenty fbet 
high. 

t According to Cambry, In La Comouaile.^The Chouans 
have even been known to beat their chie&, and then obey 
them the m<nnent afler. I pledge myself to the tnith of 
this. 

^ See SheU*s Sketches. 
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erel parts of the province serfhood was un- 
known. The domaniers and quevaisiers, how- 
eyer hard their condition might be, were per- 
sonally free, though the land was in bondage. 
They would stand up in presence of the haugh- 
tiest Rohan,* and say, in their solemn manner — 
Me zo deuzar atmorig — ^I, too, am a Breton. 
A profound reflection has recently been made 
with regard to Vendue, and it is applicable 
to Brittany as well — " The people are at heart 
republicans, ^^f Social, not political republi- 
canism, is here meant. 

We need not be surprised that the Celtic 
race, the roost obstinate of the ancient world, 
made some efforts in later times to prolong its 
nationality, just as it defended it in the middle 
ages. It required the Plantagenets to become, 
by two marriages, kings of England, and dukes 
of Normandy and of Aquitaine, before they 
could subject Brittany to Anjou, an event which 
did not take place till the twelfth century, when 
Brittany, to escape them, threw herself into the 
arms of France, but only after the French and 
English parties, the Blois and the Montforts, 
had carried on the war for a century longer. 
Ajfler the marriage of Anne of Brittany with 
Louis VII. had united the province to the king- 
dom, and Anne had written on the castle of 
Nantes^ the old device on the castle of the 
Bourbons — Qui ou*en grogne, tel est mon plai- 
stTf (Let who will grumble, such is my will) — 
there began the legal struggle of the states, of 
the parliament of Rennes, its defence of the 
common law of the country against the Roman,^ 
and the war between provincial rights and mo- 
narchical centralization. Sternly coerced by 
Louis Xiy.,|| the struggle recommenced in his 
successor's reign ; and La Chalotais, in his 
dungeon in Brest, wrote with a toothpick his 
courageous plea against the Jesuits. 

Resistance is now dying away, and Brittany 
is being gradually absorbed mto France. Its 
language, undermined by the constant infiltra- 
tion of the French tongue, recedes step by step.^ 
Even the talent for poetic improvisation, which 
has endured so long among the Celts of Ireland 
and of Scotland, and which is not altogether 
lost among the Bretons, is become rare and 
unusual. Formerly, when a girl was sought 
in marriage, the bazvalan** would sing stanzas 

* The mretensioM of this fiunily, which is descended flrom 
tbe Mac Tiern of Leon, are well known. In the sixteenth 
eentury the Rohans took this motto, which may serve as an 
Index to their history—" Roi je ne ntw, frinee ne dairne, 
lUkanje Muis** (King I'm not, prince I scorn to be, Ronaa 
lam.) 

t As stated in his evidence by captain Galleran at tbe 
Nantps assizes, October, 1833. 

I Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, 1 11. 

d This point will be notlc^ hereafter. 

II See Madame de 86vlgn^*s Letters from September to 
December, incluiive, for the year 1675. Great numbers 
were broken on the wheel, hanx, or sent to the galleys. She 
mentions those things with a carelessness which is painfti]. 

IT According to M. de Romien, snb-prefect of Qoimperl^, 
one may measure how many leagues the Breton tongue 
loieft in a given number of years. See this genUemaa's in- 
ffMdous articles in the Rmu d» Paris. 

** Tbe bazvalan was the penon depoted to aik gbla In 



of his own composition, to which she would 
respond ; but this has now degenerated into a 
set form, learned tnr rote.* The attempts, rather 
bold than successml, which have been niade by 
some of the natives to revive, by instruction, 
the nationality of their country, have only been 
received with laughter. I have myself seen at 
T * * * *, Le Brigant*s learned friend, the aged 
M. D., (known here only by the name of M. 
Systdme.) The poor solitary old man, sunk in 
an old armchair, with five or six thousand vol- 
umes scattered round, childless, and without a 
relative to care for him, was dying of fever, 
with an Irish grammar on one side, and a He- 
brew one on the other. He rallied so as to re- 
peat to me some stanzas in the Breton tongue, 
of emphatic and monotonous rhythm, which, 
however, was not without its charm. It touch- 
ed me to the heart to see this representative of 
Celtic nationality — ^this dying champion of a 
dying language and dying poetry, f 

We may trace the Celtic world along the 
Loire, as »r as the geological limits of Britta- 
ny to the slate-quarries of Angers ; or else, to 
the great druidical monument at Saumur, the 
most important, perhaps, of all that still exist ; 
or else, to Tours, the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of Brittany in the middle ages. 

Nantes is a semi-Bordeaux, less showy and 
more staid — a mixture of colonial opulence and 
Breton sobriety — standing civilized in the midst 
of two scenes of savage atrocity, carrying on 
commerce in the midst of two civil wars,{ and 
thrown where it stands as if to break off all 
communication. The great Loire runs through 
it, sweeping with its eddies between Brittany 
and La Vendee — ^the river of the Nayades. 
" What a torrent,''^ wrote Carrier, drunk with 
the poetry of his crime ; " what a revolutiona- 
ry torrent is this Loire /" 

It was at St. Florent, at the very spot mark- 
ed by the column in honor of the Vendean, 
Bonchamps, that in the ninth century the Bre- 
ton Nomeno^, the conqueror of the Northmen, 
had reared his own statue ; which faced Anjou, 
faced France, that he looked upon as his prey.^ 
But the day was Anjou's. Its more disciplin- 
able population was under the sway of the great 
feudsd barons ; while Brittany, with its innumer- 
able petty nobility, could carry on no great war, 
nor effect any great conquest. The black city 
of Angers bears, not alone on its vast castle. 



marriage, and was, usually, a tailor, who pnseated himself 
with one stocking blue, the other white. 

* I give this and several other frets on the authority of 
M. le L^dan, bookseller, of Morlaix, and a celebrated anti- 
quarian. Other details I am indebtied for to various natives 
of the country, and, among others, to M. de R., Jnn., who 
belongs to one of the most distinguished fiunllies in Brest 
I i^ace implicit confidence in tbe veracity of this heroic 
young man. 

t See Appendix. 

i (Those of the League and of the Revolutioa 1 Tbe 
barbarous acts alluded to, seem to be the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and the Noyades.)— TaANSLATon. 

^ D. Maurice, Preuves de THist. de Bretsgne, L t p. S78. 
Charles the Bald, in his turn, had one of hlnaelf erected 
with the free towards Brittany. 
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ud its DeTil's Tower, bat on its very cathedral, 
this feudal impress. The church of St. Mau- 
lice is crowded, not with saints, but with knights 
armed cap-i-pie — and in its halting spires, the 
one charged with sculpture, the other plain, is 
typified Uie unfulfilled destiny of Anjou. De- 
spite its fine situation on the triple stream of the 
Maine, and close to the Loire — where one can 
distin^^uish by their color the waters flowing 
from four prorinces. Angers is now asleep. It 
is enoagh for it to haye united for awhile, under 
its Plaotagenets, England, Normandy, Brittany, 
and Aquitaine, and, at a later period, under the 
good Ken6 and his sons, to have possessed, 
contended for, or, at the least, claimed the 
thrones of Naples, of Arragon, of Jerusalem, 
and of Proyenoe, while his daughter Margaret 
supported the red lu^inst the white rose, and 
Lancaster against York. And here slumber, 
likewise, to the murmurings of the Loire, the 
cities of Saumur and of Tours — the one, the 
capital of Protestantism — the other, that of 
Catholicism* in France-— Saumur, the little 
kingdom of the Calvinist preachers and of the 
aged Duplessis Momay, in opposition to whom 
their good friend, Henri IV., built La Fl^che 
for the Jesuits. The castle of Moroay and its 
yast dalmenjj will always render Saumur of 
historical import. And important historically, 
though in a dififerent way, is the good city of 
Tours, with its tomb of St. Martin — the ancient 
asylum, the ancient oracle, the Delphi of France, 
where the Meroyingians came to consult the 
lost{ — ^the great and lucrative resort of pilgrims, 
finr the possession of which the counts of Blois 
and of Anjou splintered so many lances. Mans, 
Angers, and the whole of Brittany, were in- 
cluded in the see of the archbishopric of Tours. 
The Capets, and the dukes of Burgundy and of 
Brittany, and the count of Flanders, and the 

Striarch of Jerusalem, and the archbishops of 
entz, of Cologne, and of Compostella were 
its canons. Money was coined here, as well 
as at Paris ; and here were early manufactured 
the silks, the precious tissues, and, if it must 
be owned, the sweetmeats and rtUettes, for 
which Tours and Reims — cities of priests and 
of sensuality — ^haye been equally famous. But 
the trade of Tours has been injured by Paris, 
Lyons, and Nantes. Something may be as- 
cribed, too, to the influence of the mUd sun and 
softening Loire : labor seems unnatural in the 
idle climate of Tours, of Blois, and of Chinon, 
in the country of Rabelais, and near the tomb 
of Agnes Sorel. Chenonceauz, Chambord, 
Montbazon, Langeai, and Loches — all fayored 
by our kings or their mistresses, haye their 
several castles seated on the Loire. It is the 
country of laughter ^ and of the far niente. The 

* At least, during the MerovlngiaB en. 

t It is a kind at artlfieial grotto, forty feet loofu ten wide, 
umI eight high, formed of eleven hnge stones. Tills dohnen, 
which lies in a valley, seems to answer to another reared 
OB a hill. I have often noticed this pecnUailty in dmidical 
■wnments; for instance, at Camac. 
See, above, book tt. c L 



verdure is fresh in August as in May — fruits 
succeed fruits, trees succeed trees. Look into 
the river from the bank — the opposite bank 
seems hung in air, so faithfully is the sky re- 
flected by the water. The sand glistens at the 
bottom ; then comes the willow, bending down 
to drink of the stream ; next you see the pop- 
lar, the aspen, and the walnut, and then islands 
floating in the midst of islands, and beyond, 
tufted trees, gently waving to and fro, and 
saluting each other. A soft and sensual coun- 
try ! the very spot to give birth to the idea of 
making woman queen of the monasteries, and 
of living under her in a yoluptuous obedience, 
a compound of love and of holiness. And 
neyer was abbey so splendid as that of Fonte- 
vrault.* Five of its churches still remain. 
More than one king desired to be buried there. 
Even the fierce Richard Coeur-de-Lion willed 
the nuns his heart, thinking, that murderous 
and parricidal as it was, it would win repose in 
woman's gentle hand, and sheltered by the 
prayers of virgins. 

To find on this Loire something less soft and 
more severe, you must proceed up it to ^e 
angle by which it sweeps round towards the 
Seine, as far as the serious Orleans — in the 
middle ages, the city of legists, afterwards Cal- 
yinistical, then Jansenist, and now a manufac- 
turing town. But I defer for the present speak- 
ing of the centre of France, in order to hurry 
to the South. I have spoken of the Celts of 
Brittany, and would now proceed to the Iberi- 
ans, to the Pyrenees. 

Poitou, which we meet with on the other side 
of the Loire, facing Brittany and Anjou, is a 
country composed of very dififerent but still dis- 
tinct elements. Three distinct races occupy 
three distinct belts of land, stretching from 
north to south ; and hence the apparent con- 
tradictions presented by the history of this 
province. In the sixteenth century, Poitou is 
the centre of Calvinism, recruits the armies of 
Coligni, and attempts to found a protestant re- 
public. In our own time, Poitou originated the 
Catholic and royalist opposition of la Vendue. 
The natives of the coast figure in the former 
attempt ; those of the Vendean Bocage in the 
latter. Both, however, may be referred to the 
same principle, of which republican Calvinism 
and royalist Catholicism have been but the form 
— an indomitable feeling of opposition to the 
central government. 

Poitou is the battle-field of the South and of 
the North. It was near Poitiers that Clevis 
defeated the Goths, that Charles-Martel repuls- 
ed the Saracens, and that the Anglo-Gascon 
army of the Black Prince took king John pris- 
oner. Blending the Roman with the common 



* Recherches de Bodin.— Genonde, Voyage en Ai^Jon et 
Vendue, 1821. At this date, the remains of the abbey c(ar 
sisted of three cloisters, supported by columns and pilasters, 
of five large chorches, and several statues among othen, 
that of Henry II. There was no trace of the tomb of Ids 
son, Richard CcBar-de-Lion. 
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law, giving her legists to the North and her 
troubadours to the South, Poitou is like its own 
Melusina,* a compound of different natures, 
half-woman, half-serpent. The myth could 
have originated only in a mixed country — in a 
country of mulesf and of vipers.^ 

This mixed and contradictory character has 
hindered Poitou from ever bringing any thing 
to a conclusion ; but it began every thing. The 
old Roman city of Poitiers, now so deserted, 
was, with Aries and Lyons, the first Christian 
school of Gaul. St. Hilary shared the battles 
of St. Athanasius, in defence of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In some respects, Poitiers was 
the cradle of our monarchy as well as of Chris- 
tianity. From her cathedral shone during the 
night the column of fire which guided Clovis 
against the Goths. The king of France was 
abbot of St. Hilary of Poitiers, as well as of St. 
Martin of Tours. The latter church, however, 
less literary, but better situated, more popular, 
and more fertile in miracles, prevailed over her 
elder sister. The last light of Latin poetry had 
shone at Poitiers in the person of Fortunatus, 
and the aurora of modern literature dawned 
there in the twelflh century — ^William VIL is 
the first troubadour. This William, excommu- 
nicated for having run away with the viscoun- 
tess of Chd,teUeraut, led, it is said, a hundred 
thousand men to the holy land,§ but he likewise 
took with him a crowd of his mistresses. || It 
is of him that an old author says, ** He was a 
good troubadour,! a good knight, and he travelled 
a long time over the world, deceiving the ladies y 
Poitou would seem to have been at this i>eriod 
a country of witty libertines and of freethinkers. 
Gilbert de la Poree, born at Poitiers, and after- 
wards its bishop, who was Abelard^s colleague 
in the school of Chartres, taught with the same 
holdness, was, like him, attacked by St. Ber- 
nard, like him, retracted, but did not persist in 
his relapses like the Breton logician. Poitevin 
philosophy is born and dies with Gilbert. 

The political power of Poitou had no better 
fate. It began in the ninth century with the 
struggle maintained against Charles the Bald 
by Aymon, father of Renaud, count of Gasco- 
nY,and brother of Turpin, count of Angoul6me.^ 
This family claimed its descent from the two 
famous heroes of romance, St. William of Tou- 
louse, and Gerard of Roussillon, count of Bur- 



gundy. It was, bdeed, great and powerful ; 
and lot some time found itself at the head of 
the south. They took the title of dukes of 
Aquitaine, but had too difficult a game to play 
with the people of Brittany and of Anjou, who 
pressed them on the north. The Angevins took 
from them part of Touraine, Saumur, Loudun, 
and turned them by seizing on Saintes. How- 
ever, the counts of Poitou exhausted them- 
selves in strenuous efforts to establish in the 
south, and especially over Auvergne and Tou- 
louse, their great title of dukes of Aquitaine. 
They spent their substance in distant expedi- 
tions to Spain and Jerusalem. Showy and 
lavish, these knightly troubadours were oflen 
embroiled with the Church ; their light and vi- 
olent manners giving rise to adulteries and do- 
mestic tragedies, which have been a world^s 
talk. It was not the first time that a countess 
of Poitiers had assassinated her rival, when the 
jealous Elinor of Guyenne forced fair Rosa- 
mond to swallow poison in the labyrinth where 
her husband had concealed her. 

Elinor's sons, Henry, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
and John, never knew whether they were Poi- 
tevins or English, Angevins or Normans. This 
internal strife of two contradictory natures is 
figured in their fluctuating and stormy career. 
Henry III., John's son, was governed by Poi- 
tevin favorites. The civil wars to which this 
gave rise in England are well known. Once 
united with the monarchy, Poitou, both of the 
marsh and of the plain, followed the general 
movement of France. Fontenai supplied her 
with great legists, with the Tiraqueaus, the 
Beslys, the Brissons ; and many a skilful cour- 
tier (Thenars, Mortemar, Meilleraie, Mauleon, 
&C.) issued from the nobility of Poitou. The 
greatest politician and the most popular writer 
of France belong to eastern Poitou — Richelieu 
and Voltaire. The last, who was born at Pa- 
ris, sprang from a family belonging to Par- 
thenai.* 

But we have not seen the whole of the prov- 
ince. From the plateau of the Deux Sdvres 
descend the two rivers so named, the one run- 
ning towards Nantes, the other towards Niort 
and Rochelle. The two eccentric districts 
which they traverse, stand aloof from France. 
The lower, a petty Holland,! spreading itself 
out in marshes andf canals, faces only the ocean 
and Rochelle. Originally, the white city^X like 



* Bee Appendix. 

t The mules of Poitou are higtily esteemed throufhout 
Auvergne, Provence, Lanraedoc, and even in Spain. Sta- 
tfart. de la Vendue, liy La Bretonni^re.— The birth of a mule 
is baited with more joy than that of a son.— In the district 
of Mlralieau, a stallion ass will fetch as much as 3000 francs. 
Dupin, St'itist des Deux-S^vres. (Dupin was prefect of the 
Department.) 

% The apothecaries buy numbers in Poitou. — Formerly, 
Poitiers ex|M)rted its vipers as far as Venice. La Breton- 
Bl^re. Dupin. 

^ He reached Antioch with six men. 

tj The bi'^hop of Angoulfime said to him, " Reform,** — the 
count replied, ''When you shall comb your hair.** The 
Mahop wn4 bald. 

T tSingntar enoagh, the names <^ the heroet and of the 
lunona author of the Chranide figure on the tame pafo. 



* According to M. de Genoude, there are still some of the 
fluniiy of Aronet in the village of St. Loup, ne^ir this town. 

t llie southern manh is wholly a work of art. The dilA- 
culty to be overcome was not so much the tides, as the over^ 
flowings of the S^vre.— The dikes are often threatened 
with destruction. — ^The embawitrM (the occupiers of farms 
called cahatut) watk with leaping-poles twelve feet Icmg. in 
order to leap over the ditches and canals.— The wet marfi, 
beyond the dikes, is all the winter under water. La Bre- 
tonni^re. — ^Noirmoutien is twelve feet below the sea-leveL 
and artificial dikes occur throughout a tract eleven thousand 
toises in length.— The Dutch drained the martk of Litti* 
Poitou by a canal, called tk* Dutchmen'* ginile^ (Oeintnra 
des Hollandais.) Statistique de Peuchet et Chaulalrc. See. 
also, the Description de la Vendue par M. Cavoteau, 181& 

X This name was given to Rochelle by tke English ftoa 
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ibe black city,— Rochello, like St. Main,— wu I 
in Kajluni opened bj the Church, for the Jews, '. 
ite Beifs, the eoliierts of Poitou. The pope ' 
ajiulljr protected both* agaiusl the barons, and, 
fned as they were fiom tilhe and tribute, 
Lhej n.pi<llj increased. A swarm of adventar- 
irs, issuiae from their nameless populace, 
Dpeoed up the seas as merchants or as pirates : 
others opened op the court, and placed at the 
Krrice of their inoDarchB their democratic ge- 
nioa and hatred of the barons. Without going 
BO &r back as to the serf Leudastes, of the isl- 
and of Rhe, whose curious story has been pre- 
serred to us by Gregory of Tours, we may cite 
the famous cardinal de Sion, who got the Swiss 
to take up arms for Julius II., and the chancel- 
lors Olivier, Balue, and Doriole — the first, un- 
der Charles IX., the two last under Louis XI., 
who lo»ed to make nse of these intriguers — 
ttTing tbat he would lodge them afterwards in 
u iron cage. 

For a moment, Rochelle thought to become 
an Amsterdam, of which Coligni would have 
been the William of Grange. All know the 
two famous sieges it supported against Charles 
IX. and Richelieu, it« numberless heroic ef- 
fiMla, its endurance, and the poniard which the 
mayor laid on the table of the HAtel-de-Ville 
for his heart who should speak of surieader. 
Tet were its brave inhabitants constrained to 
yield, when Engiaod, betraying the Protestant 
cause and her own interest, suffered Richelieu 



3 constructed for this purpose, 
■till distinguishable at low tide. Shut out from 
the sea, the amphibious city drooped and lan- 
guished i and, to muzzle her the better, Louis 
XIV. founded Rochefott, a stone's throw from 
Rochelle — the port of the monarch, by the side 
of the port of the people. 

There was, however, a part of Poitou which 
had scarcely figured in history, which was but 
little known, and knew not itself. It was re- 
vealed by theVendean war. The principal and 
the earliest scene of this fearful war, which 
kindled a conflagratian throughout the whole 
west, was the basin of the Sfevre, Nantaise, the 
•ocabre hills with which it is surrounded, and 
the entire Vendean Bocage. This said Vendee, 
which has fourteen riven, and not one naviga- 
ble Dne,t — a country lost in its woods and 



■n, de I'Onuln, 



hedges — despite all that has. been said, was 
neither more religious nor more loyal than ma- 
ny other frontier provinces ;* but il clung to ill 
habits. These had been but little disturbed bj 
the ancient monarchy, with its impcrrect cen- 
tralization i but the revolution sought to uproot 
them, and to briuKover the province at once to 
national unity. Precipilale, and violent, and 
startling by the sudden aod hostile light il ihre 



a fact, tbat Cathelineau, the carrier, {voilurier,) 
was kneading his breadf when he heard the re- 
publican proclamation read. He just washed 
his hands, and shouldered his gun. Each did 
the same, and marched straight against the 
blues .- and the struggle was not man to man, in 
woods and in darkness, as with the Chouans in 
Brittany — but in masses, and in the open plain. 
Nearly a hundred thousand men were present 
at the siege of Nantes. The war of Brittany 
is as a warlike ballad of the Scottish border; 
that of La Vendee, an Iliad. 

Proceeding towards the south, we shall pan 
the sombre city of Saintes, with its beautiful 
plains — the battle-fields of Taillebourg and Jar- 
nac — the groltues of the Charenle, and its vines 
in the salt-marshes. We must rapidly iravene 
the Limousin — that lofty, cold, rainyj country, 
where so many rivers lake Iheir rise. Its beau- 
tiful granite hills, like semi-globes, und its vast 
chestnut forests, maintain an honest, but heavy 
race, timid, and awkward through their indeci- 
sion ; as if bearing the stamp of the sufferings 
inflicted on their country by the long strug^e 
for its possession between England and France. 
Quite different with Lower Limousin — tlie live- 
ly and quick-witted character of the Southern* 
is already very striking there : and the names 
of the SeguTS, St. Aulaires, Noailles, Venta- 
dours. Pompadours, and especially of the Tu- 
rennes, will serve to characterize the genius of 
the men here — to indicate their attachment to 
the central power, and the profit to which they 
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mit it. That extraordinary personage, cardinal 
Dubois, came from Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

The mountains of Upper Limousin ramify 
with those of Auvergne, which, in their turn, 
join the CcTennes. Auvergne is formed by the 
▼alley of the Allier, over which towers, on the 
west, the mass of the Mont-Dor, which rises 
between the Pic or the Puy-de-D6roe and the 

Soup of the Cantal. It is a vast extinct fire — 
e ashes now almost everywhere covered by a 
rude and strong vegetation.* The walnut strikes 
root in the basaltic rock, and the corn sprouts 
out of the pumice.f Nor are the internal fires 
•o far extinguished, but that smoke still rises 
in one of the valleys ; and the Houffis of 
Mont-Dort remind one of Solfaterra and the 
Grotto del Cane. Built of lava, the towns 
(Clermont, St. Flour, &c.) have a black, heavy 
look ; but the country is beautiful, whether you 
traverse the vast and solitary meadows of the 
Cantal and the Mont-Dor, to the monotonous 
sound of the waterfalls, or gaze upon the fer- 
tile Limagne and on the ruy-de-Ddme, that 
pretty thimble seven hundred toises hish, and 
which is alternately veiled and unveiled by the 
clouds which love it, and can neither fly it nor 
remain with it. In fact, Auvergne is bufieted 
by a constant but shifting wind,^ whose cur- 
rents whirl and chafe with the ever-changing 
direction of its mountain valleys. With a south- 
em sky, the country is cold ; you freeze on lava ; 
and the inhabitants of the mountain district bury 
themselves all the winter in their stables,i| and 
surround themselves with a warm and thick at- 
mosphere. Laden, like the Limousins, with 
Heaven knows how many thick and heavy gar- 
ments, they may be considered a southern 
race,^ shivering in the bleak north wind, and 
pinched and stiffened by a foreign clime. Their 
wine is rough, their cheese bitter** — like the 
rude herbage from which it is produced. They 
sell, too, their lava, their pumice-stones, the 
pebbles of the district,ff and the common fruits 
of the country, which are taken down the Allier 
in boats. Red — eminently the barbarian color 

• Texler-Ollvler, pp. 44, 96, fcc. 

t The products both of the soil and of manufactures are 
mde and common, but abundant. De Pradt, Voyafe Afro- 
Bon. p. 106.— North of St. Flour, the ground Is covered with 
a thick layer of pumice-stones, but is not the less produc- 
tive. Id. p. 147. 

iSee Lefrmnd d*Aussy, Voy«ge en Auvergne. 
De Pradt, p. 74. 
In winter they live in the stable, and rise at eight ot 
■iiie o'clock. ^Legrand d'Aussy, p. 383.) For various char- 
seterifltic details, see the M^molres de M. le Comte de 
Montloifler, t. i. The elegant picture of Fuy-de-DAme by 
M. Duch^, the curious Researches of M. Oonod into the 
Antiquities of Auvergne, and the work of the good octo- 
(enarian cur6, Delarbre, may also be advantageously con- 
•alted. 

If In Limaj^ne there is an ugly race, apparently of south- 
ern extraction. From Brioude up to the source of the Al- 
lier, they look like cretins or Spanish mendicants De Pradt, 

** The bitterness of the cheese may either be owing to 
the making, or to the coarseness and rankness of the grass. 
They never lay down fresh grasses. De Pradt, p. 177. 

tt As late as 1784, the Spaniards came to buy tbo pebbles 
ler common Jewelery) of Aaveigne. Lefmid d*ABMy, p. 



— is that which they prefer: they like rough 
red wine, red cattle.* Rather laborious than 
industrious, they still often till the deep and 
strong soils of their plains with the small 
plough of the south, which scarcely scratches 
the Burface.f Their yearly emigration from 
the mountains is thrown away ; they bring back 
some money, but few ideas. 

And yet there is real strength in the men of 
this race — a rough sap, sour perhaps, but full 
of life as the heibage of the Cantal. Age has 
no effect upon it. See the green old age of 
their old men, of the Dulaures, and the De 
Pradts — and the octogenarian Montlosier, who 
directs and superintends his workmen and all 
around him, who plants and who builds, and 
who, on the spur of the moment, could write a 
new book against the clergy, (parti-pretre,) or 
in favor of feudalism, — at once the friend and 
the enemy of the middle-ages, t 

This inconsequent and contradictory charac- 
ter, observable in other provinces of our mid- 
dle zone, reaches its apogee in Auvergne. 
There sprang up those great legists,^ the logi- 
cians of the Gallican party, who never knew 
ii^hether they were for or against the pope — 
the chancellor de THdpital, a doubtful Catho- 
lic ;|| the Arnauds ; the severe Domat, that 
Jansenist Papinian, who endeavored to bound 
the law by Christianity, and his friend Pascal, 
the only man of the seventeenth* century who 
felt the religious crisis going on between Mon- 
taigne's day and that of Voltaire, and in the 
struggles of whose conscience the battle of 
doubt and faith is so singularly depicted. 

We might enter the great valley of the 
south by Rouergue, a province signalized by a 
rude hap ;^ and which, indeed, under its sombre 
chestnut trees, is but one enormous heap of 
coal, iron, copper, and lead. Its coal mines** 
have been for ages on fire for several leagues ; 
a fire, however, unconnected with any thins 
volcanic. Exposed to every vicissitude of cold 

* De Pradt, p. 74. 

t The arotre, a small plough unequal to strong soils, is 
used in the country beyond the Loire. Thronghoat the 
entire south the carts and all agricultural implements are of 
the smallest and poorest description. Arthur Young speaks 
with indignaUon of the small plough, that scratched the 
land and belied its fertility. De Pradt, p. 85. 

t I trust this distinguished individual will not be oflfended 
at a criUcal remark which applies to all the great men of his 
country. 

^ Domat, of Clermont ; the Laguesles, of Vic-le-Comte : 
Duprat, and BariUon his secretary, of Issolre; i*II6pltal, of 
Aiifueperse; Anne Dubourg, of Riom; Pierre Lizet, first 
president of the parliament of Paris, in the sixteenth cen- 
tnrv; the Du Vairs, of AuriUac, Itc. 

11 See in the M6m. de d* Aubign^, the secret prtrt the chan- 
cellor acted In the conspiracy of Amboise. There was a 
proverb— '* God keep us from the chancellor's mass, the 
admiral's tooth-^ck, and the constable's patemmters." 

IT Roneig;ue, I believe, is the first French province which 
paid a tai to the king, (Louis VII.,) on the condition of his 
putting a stop to private wars. See the Gloesaire de Lau- 
ri^re, t i. p. 164, at the word Ctmmun de PaiXy and the 
Decretal of Alexander III. on the first canon of the coaiicU 
of Clermont, published by Marca. — For an account of Ro«- 
ergue, see Peuchet and Chaulalre, StaUstique de T Aveyroo, 
and particularly M. MontelPs excellent work. 

** According to M. Blairier, (Mineralofle de l* Aveyiea. p, 
Uk) nan tbui two-thlids of thla depsitmnt CMtsla ttm 
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and heat by the variety of its aspects and of 
its climates, splintered by precipices, and cut 
up by two torrents, the Tarn and the Aveyron, 
the wild CeTennes need not envy it. But I 
prefer entering by Cahors. Here, nature is 
clad in vines. You meet with the mulberry 
before yoa reach Montauban. ** The prospect 
before yoa, which contains a semicircle of a 
hundred miles diameter, has an oceanic vast- 
ness, in which the eye loses itself; an almost 
boundless scene of cultivation ; an animated 
but confused mass of infinitely varied parts — 
melting gradually into the distant obscure, from 
which emerges the amazing frame of the 
Pyrenees, rearing their silvered heads far 
above the clouds.*'* The ox, yoked by his 
horns, ploughs the fertile valley — the vine 
throws her tendrils round the elm. If you 
draw to the left, towards the mountains, you 
descry there the goat hanging on the arid hill- 
side, and the mule, laden with oil^following the 
midway track. Southward there bursts a 
storm, and the country becomes a lake : in an 
hour, the whole has dried up before the thirsty 
sun. In the evening you reach some large and 
melancholy city ; Toulouse, if you like. The 
sonorous accent which strikes your ear would 
lead you to fancy yourself in Italy ; but the 
houses, built partly of wood, partly of brick, 
and the abrupt accost and bold and lively de- 
meanor of the people, soon remind you that you 
are in France. The upper classes, at least, are 
French: the lower present quite a different 
physiognomy, and are, i>erhaps, Spanish or 
Moorish. You are in the ancient city of Tou- 
louse, so great under its counts, which, through 
its parliament, became the monarch and tyrant 
of the south,f whose hot and heady legists bore 
to Boniface VIII. the buffet of PhQip the Fair, 
for which they made but too frequent atone- 
ment at the cost of the heretics — ^burning four 
hundred in less than a century, and who, at a 
later period, becoming the instruments of Riche- 
lieu's revenge, condemned Montmorency, and 
beheaded him in their beautiful hall, stained 
with red.^ The Toulousans made it their 
boast that they had the capitol of Rome, and 
the grotto dei morti of Naples^ — in which 
corpses remain for centuries without under- 
going putrefaction. The city archives were 
kept in the capitol, in an iron chest, like those 
of the Roman flamens ; and the motto on the 
vralls of the. Gascon senate-house was, Videant 
canstUes ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat.^ 

* Yoanff, Acricnltnral Tonr In France, vol. 1. p. 20. 

t And mlt snpremaq^ seems now to be revived, at least 
as regards Utentore. Various periodicals that have re- 
cently started ap here, and particularly the Revue du Midi, 
ezempiuy the spirit and power which characterized the 
IBenhis or the andent Languedocians and the language of 
Oe, (one of the dialects of me troubadours which prevailed 
in Provence.) 

X It was so in the last century, according to Pig^ol de 
la Fovte, Description de la France. 

4 Bodies have been preserved in it for five centuries. 
MuUn, Voyage dans le Bfidi de ia France, t. iv. p. 452. 
Pleaniol de la Faroe, kA.^ 

I "Let di0 eoanUi see to tha MiSrty of the republic*' 



Toulouse is the central point of the great 
southern basin. Here or near it meet the 
waters of the Pyrenees, and of the Cevennes, 
the Tarn, and the Garonne, to fall with their 
united streams into the ocean — ^the Garonne 
receiving the whole. The sinuous and quiver- 
ing rivers of Limousin and of Auvergne, flow 
northward past Perigueuz and Bergerac; 
while the Lot, the Viaur, the Aveyron, and 
the Tarn, after making several more or less 
abrupt turns, run from the east and the 
Cevennes, by Rodez and Alby. The north 
supplies rivers ; the south torrents. The Ar- 
ri^ge descends from the Pyrenees ; and the 
Garonne, already swollen by the Gers and the 
Baize, makes a beautiful curve to the north- 
west, which the Adour imitates on a smaller 
scale towards the south. Toulouse separates, 
or nearly so, Languedoc from Guyenne ; pro- 
vinces which, lying in the same latitude, are 
yet widely different. The Garonne passes 
through the antique Toulouse, through the old 
Roman and Gothic Languedoc, and constantly 
increasing its flood, opens to the sea, like a sea, 
beyond Bordeaux. This last-named town, 
long the capital of English France, and long 
English at heart, turns, on account of its com- 
mercial interests, towards England, the ocean, 
and America. Here the Garonne, which we 
may now call the Gironde, is twice the width 
of the Thames at London. 

Rich and beautiful as is this vale of the 
Garonne, we cannot linger there ; the distant 
summits of the Pyrenees are too powerful an 
attraction. But the road is a serious obstacle. 
Whether you pass through Nerac, the sombre 
seigniory of the Albrets, or proceed along the 
coast, you have before you a sea of landes, 
only varied by cork-tree woods, vast pinadcu — 
a lonely and a cheerless route, with no other 
signs of life than the flocks of black sheep* 
that annually migrate from the Pyrenees to the 
landes, leaving the mountains for the plain 
under the charge of shepherds of the landes^ 
and going northward in search of the warmth. 
The wandering life of the shepherds is one of 
the picturesque characteristics of the south. 
You meet them scaling the Cevennes and the 
Pyrenees from the plains of Languedoc, and 
ascending the mountains of Gap and Barcelo- 
netta,f from Crau in Provence. This nomad 

The form by which the Roman senate gave the consuls ex- 
traordinary powers in critical circumstances. ..^ 

* Hiiiin, t. iv. p. 347.— Black sheep are also found m 
Roussillon and in Brittany, (Arthur Young, Agricultonl 
Tour, tec. vol. i. p. 415, 418.) The bulls of Carmargne are 
not unfrequently black. 

t Young (vol. i. p. 423) says, "There is In Provence as 
regular an emigration of sheep as in Spain ; the march is 
across the province, from the Crau to the mountains of Gap 
and of Barcelonetta ; not regulated by any other written 
laws than some arrets of the parliament to limit their roads 
to five toises of breadth ; if they do any damage beyond that, 
it is paid for. llie Barcelonetta mountains are the liest; 
they are covered with fine turf, gatonniM swperbement, . . . 
M. Darluc— (Hist Nat. de la Provence, 1782, p. 303, 394, 
329) — asserts that their number is a million, and that they 
travel in flocks of 10,000 to 40,000, and are twenty to thirty 
days on the jcniniey.'*~^'The sheep leave the kmvr 0»' 
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nee, carrying their all with them, with the 
stars as the sole companions of their eternal 
solitude, half astronomers, half astrologers, 
bring the life of Asia, the life of Lot and of 
Abraham, into the heart of onr western world. 
Bat, in France, the husbandmen fear their pas- 
sage,* and confine them to narrow routes.* It 
is in the Apennines, in the plains of Apulia, 
and in the Campa(^a of Rome, that they roam 
with all the freedom of the ancient worid; 
while in Spain they are kings and lay waste 
the whole country with impunity. Protected 
l^ the all-powerful company of the Mesta^ 
which employs from forty to sixty thousand 
shepherds,! the triumphant merinos devour 
the country from Estramadura to Navarre and 
Arragon. The Spanish shepherd, wUder than 
ours, wrapped up in his sheepskin, and with 
his dbarca of rough cowhide fastened on his 
feet and legs with string, resembles one of his 
own shaggy flock.| 

At last we see the formidable barrier of Spain 
in all its grandeur. It is not, like the Alps, a 
complicated system of peaks and valleys, but 
one inmiense wall, lowered at either end.^ 
Every other passage is inaccessible to car- 
riages, and even to mules and man himself, for 
six or eight months of the year. Two distinct 
people who, in reality, are neither Spanish nor 
French — the Basques on the west, and on the 
east the Catalans and people of Rou8sillon|| — 
are the porters of the two worlds. The portals 
are theirs, to open and to shut. Irritable and 
capricious, and tired of the constant passage 
of the nations, they open to Abder-Rahman, 
and shut to Roland. Many are the graves be- 
tween Roncesvalles and the Sen of Urge!. 

It is not the historian's province to describe 
and explain the Pyrenees. We must look to 



vennes and the plains of Languodoc about -the end of 
Floreal, (April,) and reach the monntaina of Lozt^re and 
Marg^ride. where they stay the whole summer, retom- 
Ing to Lower Langueduc by the time the fWwt sets in.** 
Statistique de la Ixraere, par M. Jerphanion, {wefet of the 
department, an. x. p. 31.— The flocks are brought from the 
Vynxneeti to winter as far as the landea of Bordeaux. La- 
boulini^rc, t. i. p. £15. 

* Five toises in breadth. See the preceding note. 

t A year in Spain, by an American, 1832. In t^e six- 
teenth century the troops of the Mtsta amounted Ut about 
seven million head of sheep. They fell to two millions and 
a half at the beginning of the seventeenth, increued to 
about four millions at its close, and now number nearly 
five million head — about half the cattle in Spain. — ^The 
shepherds arc more dreaded than the banditti, and they 
unscrupulously abuse the right of dragging any citizen 
before the tribunal of the association, whose decisions are 
always in their favor. The Mesta employs alcaldes, entre- 
mtdarSf and ackaguerot, who harass and oppress the farmers 
m the name of the association. 

X Description des Pyrenees, par Dralet, Cionservatcur des 
eanx et for^u, 1813, t i. p. 343. 

$ The Basque word, murua. signnifies both w:ill and 
Pyrenees. W. de Humboldt, Recherches sur la Ijangne 
des Basques. 

H Arthur Yotmg, vol. 1. p. 29.—" Roui^illon is, in f^t, a 
part of Spain. The inhabitants are Spaniards in language 
and in customs. The towns must be excepted, which are 
tat the most part filled with foreigners. The fishermen on 
fbb coast have a Moorish cast of countenance." — ^The cen- 
ml district of the Pyrenees, the country of Foix (Arri^ge) 
ia quite Fieuch, both in disposition and language : few or 
B» OatsUa word! are preserved. 



the science of Cuvier and of Elie de Beaumont, 
for the narrative of this ante-historic history. 
They were present — ^not I — ^when nature sud- 
denly produced her amazing geologic epopee, 
when the burning mass of the globe elevated 
the axis of the Pyrenees, when the mountains 
were split asunder, and the earth, in the tor- 
tures of Titanic travail, reared against the sky 
the black and bald Maladetta. However, a 
consoling hand gradually covered the wounds 
of the mountain with those green meadows, that 
eclipse the Alpine.* The peaks levelled and 
rounded themselves into beautiful towers ; 
while smaller masses were put forth to break 
the abruptness of the declivities, to take off 
from their steepness, and to form, on the French 
side, that colossal staircase, each step of which 
is a mountain-t 

Let us then scale, not the Vignemale, not 
the Mont-Perdu,J but only the par of Paillers, 
the water-shA of the two seas ; or else, let us 
ascend between Bagn^res and Bareges, between 
the beautiful and the sublime.^ Here you will 
comprehend the fantastic beauty of the Pyre- 
nees — their strange, incompatible sites, brougiit 
together as by some freak of fairy hands; I 
their magic atmosphere, which alternately 
brings every object close to you, and removes 
it to a distance ;% and these foaming gaves ol' 
soft green hue, and their emerald meadows. 
To this scene of loveliness succeeds the wild 
horror of the loftier mountains, concealing them- 
selves behind it, like a monster behind a mask 

* Ramond, Voyage au Mont Perdu, p. 54 " these 

greenswards of the TofUer mountains, cmupared with which 
there is something crude and false even in the verdure of 
the lower valleys." — Laboulini^re, t. i. p. 230, "The waters 
of the P3rrenees are pure, and of a beautiful wateru grrm^ 
(vert d'eau.)"— Dralet, p. 305, " When the streams from the 
Pyrenees overflow, they do not deposit an injurious mnddy 
sediment like those of the Alpe ; on the contrary," &c. 

t Dralet, 1. 1. p. 5. — Ramond, " in the south, the descent 
Is precipitous and sudden — the precipice sinking from a 
thousand to eleven hundred metres, and its ba5e being the 
summit of the highest mountains in this part of Spain, 
which, however, soon degenerate into low rounded hills, 
beyond which appears the wide perspective of the Arra- 
gonese plains. On the north, the primitive mountains are 
closely packed together, so as to form a belt more than four 
myriametres thick . . . this belt consists of seven or eight 
rows, which gradually decrease in height." Thi« descrip- 
tion, which has been contradicted by M. LalKiulini^re, is 
confirmed by M. Elie de Beaumont. The granitic axis of 
tho Pyrenees is on the French side. 

X The great poet of the Pyrenees, M. Ramond, searched 
for Mont-Perdu for ten years. '* Some," he says, " ajuwrtrd 
that the boldest hunter in the country had only reacbetl iu 
top by the aid of the devil, who led him up to it by seven- 
teen steps," p. 28. Mont-Perdu is the loftiest of the French 
Pyrenees, Vignemale of the Spanish, ibid. p. 261. 

^ It was between these two valleys, on the plateau callfd 
the Hourqurtte de Cinq Ourg, that the aged HStmuouM^r 
Plantade breathed his last, with his quadrunt by Ills 5ide, 
exclaiming, '* Great Ikxl ! how beautiful this is !" 

II Ramond, p. 169. " Scarcely do you plant your foot on 
the cornice than the decorations change, and the nisrgin of 
the terrace cuts off all communication between two inroai- 
patible sites. From this line, which you cannot touch 
without leaving one or the other, and which you cannot 
cross without entirely losing sight of one of them, it seeuts 
impossible that they should both be real ; and were they 
not brought in juxtaposition by the chain of Mont-Perdu, 
which slightly does away with the contm:iU one would be 
tempted to consider cither the view you lose, or that yoa 
gain, a vision." 

H Labouliniere, t. iii. p. IS. 
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portnying a lorelr muden. NeTarUielsM, wo | 
matt peraut, ud Wdlj penetrate the gvie of 
Pu by yon gloomj pus, thresdinK Ihuse brapa 
ofptMar blocks, three or JburlhouMUid cubic feet 
io conteats, then by the aharp roclu, eierlaaling 
now*, ud windiaga of the gire, buHeted from 
sue nek to aootber, till we reach the prodigioua 
Ctreiu with it* towera VMi'iag to the aky. At 
iu foot riae twelve apringa to feed the gave, 
which groua ooder hidgit of now, and yet 
falla tbirteea hnodred feet — the loftiest water- 
fall of the aooient world. * 
Hare Fianeo eode. The par of Gavaroie, 



which yon Me above jau, that lempaati 
paaa, where, aa they say, the sod waits nol 
[lis fathet.f is the gUe of Spain. Thia boun- 



dary of the two worlda is one wide field of hia- 
toric poeay. Hence may be deacried, could 
Tisioa reach ao far, Toulouao on the one hand, 
on the other, Saragooaa. Thia mountain em- 
braaare, ihtve handred feet in length, waa 
opened W Roland, with two atrokes of bia good 
sword Dutandal ;X and ia the symbol of that 
endarin^ aliife l>Btween France and Spain, 
which u, indeed, no other than the struggle 
belween Earopa and Africa. Roland perished, 
but I^naee conquered. Compare the two aidea 
of the mountain range : how aoperior la oura !$ 
Tie Spaniah dope, being the south, is abrupt, 
wild, and arid : Iho French trends away with 
a gentle ftll, ia belter clotbed with wood, and 
rejoices in beautiful meadows, which supply 
Spain with cattle. Barcelona, rich in Tine- 
yards and paaturea, ia obliged to buy our flocks 
and our winea, and Uvea on our oxen.l! On 
the one side of the range are a fine sky, a 
loTety climate, and want ; on the otheT,'fogB and 
nin, but intelligence, wealth, and freedtAo. 
Paaa the frontier, contrast our splendid high- 
ways and tfaeii tugged paths ;^ or simply look 

• It ta BH Ibooud two budnd ud MrMtT ImI 
IFmeb) hlib. For a foU Utaftliam, h« Dnlal, 1. L p. 

, T. sat-i 

II 'of LhlIi 'xi vT Ibne" 
obIj Patau of •linUarltj. 
I Cnld, L U. p. UT. y Spalg, Mu e 

lonvlH. S™" 

...!• of Pi3loa.._, 

Ib IwB aiuiben. Wsdioninilrl 

jf Spdn, ud nuOcnlulT OiMnDU Hd BIjot. 

,_.., _.__iEr_ . ueeloM .10™ 

. ispiilir «f «« 
hwidrnd ibaap, iwo Imadrad luib*, lUnr iuk ud IIR? 
tpadad iDMi. imUm MdBi jwnHj mora [ha^Hthoiuud 
■aiiia. which laan ob HHilbBB irrmtlmtUhtrj an- 

loaa; asd oarlBpata lau Um oUht 
mlim > UlB ran. CaUkmla p>t> Ib ( 
iS. catt-wood, aad corki." StauDnli 
Bimhli tliaaff bbm ka*a Blwii plu 
1 Ankai ¥«■(, njU I. p. W. " La 



at those stiangen who hate eome to drink 
the waters of Cautereta, ooTering their laga 
with the dignity of the oloak ; siuihre, and 
scomicg all compariaon with othera. Great 
and heroic nation, fear not our insulting your 

To aee all the race* and coatnmea of the Fy- 
reneeii, you must go to the fairs of Tarbea, 
which are frequented by nearly ten thouaand 
persons, and whither the whole country floeka 
for twenty leagues round. Here you often see, 
at one and the same time, the white oap of Bi- - 
Dorre, the brown one of Foil, the red one of 
Roosaillon, and, aometimee, the large flat bat 
of Arragon, the round hat of Navarre, and 
the peaked cap of Biacay.* Hither cornea the 
Basque voiturier, with his long wsgon drawn 
by three boraea, wearing the Beameae itTTtt;\ 
but you will easily tell the Bearnese from the 
Basque — the sprightly, handsome little man of 
the plab, ready of tongue, and of band sa well 
— from the son of the mountain, with his rapid 
stride and huge limb*, a skilful farmer, and 
proud of the family whose name he bears.} To 



paaaafa laad tha mlad kj Hfoa fradatloa id _ 

ehwga ; tot ken, urtthMi fdif ltmw |h atnw a. a bantw, 

aad mlianNa md> of CaUlmla, grgn mad at oaca oa a 
BoUa caBHWBT. laada wtth all tha mlUIITud mlaiacawa 
ihaidladafBUhai ihaUthwayiofrmiH. luiaad of bada 

7, wUd, datert. and po«, w« fnaaZ ourwlTai hi the mMK 
cnlUnUon and ImptDracnnL" 

("Erarr MlHr cLrcDDUIuae." addi Ttnaf, "ipoln Iha 
' laagaa^. and tald n» bj ilfiv nr' " ''' — .— ■. — 



maat: Olben ibnn auaptioBi, aad ^ra 

«e« and dtalncUoa, Iml thia ana with pi 
face. Tba pnaanl li 




iwead.." Ajialo-"W 

■boat: hniTUnlKM . . . 

a nurt eoaulatlMi la walUw npoa nagiiiaMBl a 
wayi, . , Tha madi nflABfiiedoe an iptand'-* — ' — 

aad ir I njuld tnt my islDd oriba neollacUoi 
DuaUoD which payi fOt tham, I ilumld tJKTel 
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laara of Bpala, and ra-aalei 



Perhapa la Jeopaidf ot wi , 

Whaa layaf emta nay daaca abi.'*) 

Lndr gf Iha lake.— Tamunn. 
t Ibaru da Bidanoaet. CanUbw el Bawinn, 1BU. Sn. 
"Tba Bakquaa, who. hifathef with thalr paatiim hava 

&hI •wlna In lai|a Dunhwi ta OtOl MklfaMaB, Un k^ 
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find men like the Basque, you must search among 
the Celts of Brittany,* of Scotland, or of Ire- 
land. The Basque, eldest of the Celtic races, 
immoveably fixed in the corner of the Pyrenees, 
has seen all the nations pass in review before 
him — Carthaginians, Celts, Romans, Goths, 
and Saracens. He regards with pity our recent 
genealogies. A Montmorency said to one of 
Uiem : ** Do you know that we date a thousand 

{rears back !'' " We," was the rejoinder, " have 
eft off dating."! 

The Basques were momentary masters of 
Aquitaine, to which they have bequeathed in 
memorial ofthemthenameofGascony. Driven 
back to Spanish ground in the ninth century, 
they founded there the kingdom of Navarre, 
and in two centuries occupied all the Christian 
thrones of Spain — Gallicia, the Asturias and 
Leon, Arragon and Castile. But the Spanish 
crusade bearing southward, the Navarrese, cut 
off from the theatre of European glory, gradu- 
ally lost every thing. Their last king, Sancho, 
the Shut'Upi who died of a cancer, is the true 
Sjrmbol of the destiny of his people. Shut-up, 
in point of fact, in its mountains, by powerful 
nations, and eaten into, if I may so express 
myself, by the progress of Spain and of France, 
Navarre even implored the aid of the mussul- 
mans of Africa, and, at last, sought refuge in 
the arms of France. Sancho gave the death- 
blow to his kingdom by bequeathing it to his 
son-in-law, Thibault, count of Champagne — a 
Roland, breaking his Durandal to save it from 
the enemy. The house of Barcelona, the root 
of the kings of Arragon and of the counts of 
Foix, seized upon Navarre, and consigned it, 
but for a moment, to the Albrets, the Bourbons, 

plenty and abnndanee ; while throoghont the neater part 
of the Pyrenees,*' Ate.— Labonlinidre, t UL p. 41&~ 

"Bearnea 
Fans et conitet. 
Bigoidan 
Pirque can — 

(The Bearnese la false and coorteons, the Blgordan wone 
than a dog ;) so runs the proverb. The Bigonian has the 
advantage as regards frankness and plain npiightness." — 
** There are very few points of resemblance between these 
two races. The Beamese, forced by the snows to descend 
with his floclu into the plain, polishes there, and loses his 
natural mdeness. Turning crafty, dissembling, bat inqnisi- 
tivo wiilial, he nevertheless preserves his haughtiness and 
love of indiependence .... the Beamese is variable and 
vindictive, as well as keen-witted ; but, through fear of dis- 
grace, and of the pecuniary damage, has recourse to law 
for his revenge. It is the same with the other people of 
the Pyrenees, from Beam to the Mediterranean; all are 
more or lens litigious, and nowhere do lawyen more abound 
than in Bigorre, Comminges, Couserans, in the county of 
Foix, and in Rousslllon — all lying along this roountidn 
chain." Dralet, L I. p. 170. 

♦ (Arthur Young, vol. I. p. 85. " Falr-dav at Landevoi- 
iler, which gave me an opportunity of seeing numbers of 
Bas Bretons collected, as well as their cattle. The men 
dress in grpnt trousers like brteches, many with naked legs, 
and most with wooden shoes, strong-marked features like 
the Welsh, with countenances a mixture of half-ener^, 
half-laziness ; their persons stout, broad, and square. The 
women Airrowed without age bv labor, to the utter ex- 
tinction of all softness of sex. The eye discovers them at 
first glance to be a people absolutely distinct from the 
French. Wonderful that they should be found so, with 
distinct language, luauners, dress, &c., after having been 
■etUed here 1300 years.")— Tram8I«itoi. 
^ t Iharce de BidassoiMt. 



who lost it in order to gain France. However, 
through a grandson of Louis XIV., a descend- 
ant of Henri Quatre, the Basque race has re- 
covered not alone Navarre, but the whole of 
Spain ; and thus was verified the mysterious 
inscription on the castle of Coaraze, where 
Henry IV. was brought up — Lo que a de ser 
no puede faltar^ (that which must be, cannot 
fail to be.)* Our kineshave styled themselves 
kings of France and Navarre — a title happily 
significant of the origin of the French people 
as well as of that of their sovereigns. 

The old and the pure races, Uie Celts and 
the Basques, Brittany and Navarre, had to 
yield to the mixed races — ^the frontiers had to 
give way to the centre, nature to civilization. 
The Pyrenees present in every directio;i the 
image of this decay of the ancient world. The 
remains of antiquity have disappeared, those of 
the middle ages are crumbling away. Those 
mouldering castles, those towers of the Moors, 
those bones of Templars which are preserved 
at Gavamie,t image most significantly an ex- 
piring world. Singular to say, the existence 
of the very mountain seems at stake. Its bared 
summits attest its unsoundness.^ Not in vain 
has it been battered by so many storms — whoso 
wild work has been aided by the havoc of man 
at its base. Daily does he lay bare that thick 
girdle of forests which covered the nakedness 
of his mother earth. The soil, retained by the 
grasses on the slopes and ledges, being washed 
away by the rains, the rock is left l»re ; and 
splintered and exfoliated by heat and frost, and 
undermined by the melting away of the snows, 
is carried away by avalanches. Instead of rich 
misture, there remains a dry and ruined soil. 
THe laborer, who has expelled the shepherd, 
gains nothing by his usurpation. The waters 
which gently trickled down the valley across 
the turf and the forests, now rush down in tor- 
rents, and cover his fields with ruins of his own 
making.^ Numerous hamlets in the upper 
valleys have been deserted for want of fire- 
wood ; and their inhabitants have fallen back 
on France in consequence of their own devasta- 
tions.y 

As early as 1763, the alarm was raised, and 
a law was passed that each inhabitant should 
plant yearly one tree in the royal forests, and 
two in the lands of his commune. Foresters 
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* LabouUni^re, 1 1, p. S38. 

t Dralet 

X LabouUnidre, t. i. p. 833.— Several ipecies of animals 
have disaD|«ured from the Pjrrenees. Dralet, t. i. p. 51. 
The wild|B is rarely met with there ; and, according to 
Buflbn, tnlPkg disappeared two centuries since. 

Dralet, t i. p. 197 ; t U. p. 290. Dralet wrote in 1813. 
Id. X. il. p. 105. The Inhabitants went even into Spain 
to pilfer wood.— CntUng but a branch in the large forest 
overhanging Cauterets, and which protects it from the snows, 
subjects the offender to a heavy fine. — Diodorus Siculus had 
said long since, (lib. W.y-" Pyrenees comes from the Greek 
pur, (fire.) becan^. In former times, the woods were fired 
by the shepherds." — " There is no forest but what has been 
purposely set on fire, on various occasions, by the InhaUt- 
ants, in order to convert the woodland into arable or pas-* 
tore." Proc^t-verbal da 8 Mai, 1670. 
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also were qvpointed. In 1679, in 1756, and 
later still, new regulations attested the alarm 
occasioned by the progress of the evil. But at 
the Revolution every bonier was thrown down ; 
and the impoverished people unanimously be- 
gan the work of destruction. Fire and spade 
in hand, they scaled even to the eagles* nests ; 
and, let down by ropes, cultivated the depths 
of the abyss. Trees were sacrificed to the 
slightest want, and two firs would be cut down 
to make one pair of sabots.* At the same time, 
the smaller cattle increasing in large numbers, 
infested the woods, injuring trees, shrubs, and 
the tender shoots, and devouring the hope of 
the future. The goat especiaUy — of all ani- 
mals the property of him who has nothing — ^an 
adventurous creature that lives on the domain 
common to all, a levelling quadruped, was the 
instrument of this revolutionary invasion, and 
the Terror of the desert. His war against these 
nibbling animals was not the least of Bona- 
parte^s labors, and in 1813 the goats were not a 
tenth of the number they had been in the year 
X ;f but he could not entirely put a stop to 
their war on nature. 

The whole of this South, beautiful as it is, is, 
nevertheless, a country of ruins, compared with 
the north. Let us haste through the fantastic 
landscapes of St. Bertrand de Comminges and 
of Foix — towns which one might suppose to 
have been tossed down at random by fairy 
hands — and through our little Spanish France, 
Roussillon, with its green meadows, black 
sheep, and Catalan romanzas, so sweet to gather 
in the evening from the lips of the maidens of 
the country! — and, descending into stony Lan- 
guedoc, pursue its hills, but raintly shaded by 
the olive, to the monotonous notes of the cicada. 
Here are no navigable rivers, and the canal 
which unites the two seas^ has not sufficed to 
supply the want ; but salt ponds, and salt marshes 
as well, where the salicornia gn^ows,|| abound ; 
while its countless hot springs of bitumen and 
asphalte make it another Judea.^ The rabbis 
of the Jewish schools of Narbonne might have 
fancied themselves in their own land — even the 
Asiatic leprosy was not wanting to complete 
the illusion : recent cases of this disease have 
occurred at Carcassone.** 

The cause is to be found in the fact that,. not- 
withstanding the western Cers, to which Au- 
gustus reared an altar, the hot and leaden wind 
of Africa weighs heavily on the country. Sore 

• Dnlet,tli.p.74. 

t Id. L i. p. 83. 

X M. Barberet, professor of History In the College Looisi- 
le-Grand, is preparing for publication a collection of the his- 
tnrie Kxnaaces of Roussillon and Catalonia. M. Tastu, like- 
wise, has in hand a great work on the antiquities of the lat- 
ter country. The literary conquest of the South, begun by 
the venerable Raynouard, is thus going on. 

% I shall have occasion to notice this great monument of 
the reign of LonU XIV. in another place. 

y Tronv^. Btatistique du Departement de TAude, p. 507. 
It is imported from Narbonne for the glass manufacturers of 
Venice. 

^ Depplng, DescripUoa do la France, t i. p. 380. 

•• Trouv(fe, p. 3I& 



legs won't heal at Narbonne.* Most of the 
sombre towns of this region have sites of sur- 
passing loveliness, while around them are un- 
healthy plains — for instance, Albi, Lod^ve, Ag- 
de the black,^ seated close to its crater, and 
Montpellier, the heiress of the ancient Maffue- 
lone, whose ruins are by its side — Montpellier, 
which looks at will on the Pyrenees, the Ce- 
vennes, and the Alps themselves, has close to 
her and under her an unhealthy soil, covered 
with flowers, all aromatic, all highly medicinal ; 
a city of medicine, perfumes, and verdigris.;^ 

An aged land is this Languedoc. You meet 
here ruins upon ruins — ^the Camisards upon the 
Albigenses, the Saracens upon the Goths, un- 
der these the Romans, then the' Iberians. The 
walls of Narbonne are built with tombs, stat- 
ues, and inscriptions.^ The amphitheatre of 
Nimes is pierced with Gothic embrasures, 
crowned with Saracen battlements, blackened 
by the fires of Charles Martel. But it is the 
oldest who have left the most — ^the Romans 
have dug the deepest furrow ; witness their 
maison guarree, their triple *bridge over the 
Gard, their vast canal which the largest vessels 
could navigate.] 

The Roman law is another*ruin ; as imposing, 
though in a different fashion. To it, and to the 
old franchises arising out of it, Languedoc was 
indebted for the exception she offered to the 
feudal maxim — no land without its lord.^ Here, 
the presumption was always in favor of liberty. 
Feudalism could only gain a footing under cov- 
er of the crusades — as an auxiliary of the 
Church, as a familiar of the Inquisition. Si- 
mon de Montfort founded here four hundred 
and thirty-four fiefs.** But this feudal colony, 

* Id. p. 347. AceordUig to the same author. It b th« 
same wiUi sores in the head at Bordeauz.— The Cers and 
the Autan prevail by turns in Languedoc. The Cers (cjrrdk, 
the Welsh f<Mr impetuosity) is the west wind— violent, bat 
healUiy.— Senec. auiest NatuxiL 1. iii. e. 11, "The Circiiu 
.... infests Gaul, and though it shakes down buUdingt, 
the natives return thanksgiving to It, since they owe to it 
the healthiness of their climate. While the divine Au- 
gustus was In Gaul, he vowed and built a temple to it." — 
The Autan is the southrast or African wind, heavy and 
stagnating. 

t The proverb says—" Agde, the black, the robber's den.** 
It is buUt of lava. Lodive is likewise black. Millin, L iv. 

p. atfi. 

t Millhi, L iv. p. 393. MontpelUer is celebrated for its 
distilleries and manufacture of perfhmes. The discovery of 
brandy Ls ascribed to Amaud de Vilieneuve, who founded 
the perfume manufactories of this town, p. 3S4. — Formerly, 
Montpellier had the monopoly of verdigris, its cellars being 
supposed to be exclusivel/fitted for it. 

i Millin, t iv. p. 383. The walls of Narbonne were le- 
paired hi Francis the First's time, and were covered with 
fragments of ancient monuments. The engineer who di- 
rected the repairs had the inscriptions let Into the walls, 
and the remains of bas-reliefs placed over the gates ana 
arches — so that the walls are an Immense museum of limbs, 
heads, hands, trunks, weapons, and mottoes, flung there at 
random and in indescribable confusion. Nearly a million 
of inscriptions are there, almost entire, but which, from the 
width of the fosse, can only be deciphered with the aid of 
a glass. — On the walls of Aries are numerous remains of 
sculpture, formerly belonfring to an ancient theatre. Thieiry, 
Lettres sur THistoire de France, p. 259. 

II Ituuv^, n. 271. The canal was a hundred paces wide, 
two thousana long, and thirty deep. 

IT Caseneuve, Traits du Franc-aleu en Lanjpedoc 

** I have been assured that In 1814 many tamilies of tht 
emigrants were taxed with their descent from Simon dt 
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governed by the custom of Paris, only senred 
to prepare the republican spirit of the province 
for monarchical centralization. A land of po- 
litical liberty and of religious servitude, more 
fanatical than devout, I^nguedoc has always 
cherished a vigorous spirit of opposition. The 
Catholics even had their Protestantism here, 
under the form of Jansenism. To this day, 
at Alet, they rake the tomb of Pavilion, in or- 
der to drink the ashes that are a charm for fe- 
ver.* Since the days of Vigilantius and of Fe- 
lix of Urgel, the Pyrenees have never been 
without heretics. The most obstinate of skep- 
tics, and most undoubting believer in doubt — 
Bayle, was a native of Carlat. The Cheniersf 
— Hhose rival brothers, whose rivalry did not, 
however, as is conmionly supposed, lead to fra- 
tricide — were from Limoux. Need I name in 
the list the player of Carcassone, the sangui- 
nary bel-espritf Fabre d' Eglantine 1 At least, 
one cannot deny the attributes of vivacity and 
energy to the Languedocians — a murderous en- 
^rgy* a tragic vivacity. Placed at the angle 
of the South — ^which it seems to bind and unite 
— Languedoc has frequently suffered from the 
struggles between jarring races and relijnons. 
Elsewhere I shall have to speak of the mffht- 
ful catastrophe of the thirteenth century ; but, 
even at this day, a traditional hatred exists be- 
tween the inhabitants of Nlmes, and those of 
the mountain of Nlmes, which, it is true, haa 
now but little to do with religion, and may be 
likened to the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghib- 
elines. Poverty-stricken and rude as the Ce- 
vennes are, it is not surprising that at the point 
where they come in contact with the rich re- 
gion of the plain, the shock should be one of 
violence and of envious fury. The history of 
Nlmes is but that of a battle of raging buUs. 

The strong and hard genius of Languedoc 
has not been sufficiently distinguished from the 
quick-witted levity of Guyenne, and the hot- 
headed petulance of Provence ; yet is there the 
same difference between Languedoc and Guy- 
enne, as between the men of the Mountain and 
the Girondists, between Fabre and Bamave, 
between the smoky wine of Lunel and claret. 
Belief is strong and intolerant in Languedoc, 
often, indeed, to atrocity — so is dwbelief. 
Guyenne, on the contrary, the country of Mon- 
taigne and of Montesquieu, has floated betwixt 
belief and doubt ; Fen^lon, the most religious 
of its celebrated men, was almost a heretic. 
Things grow worse as we advance towards 
Gascony — the land of poor devils, exceedingly 
noble, and exceedingly beggarly ; joyous and 
reckless rogues, not a man of whom but would 

Montfort** companioiM. — See fbither on the history of the 
enuade agnlnst the Alblgenses. 

This chapter completes the picture of Langnedoc, as the 
flrst chHpter of the flrat book began that of Gascony, by de- 
scribing the Iberians, the ancestors of the Basques. 

♦ Trouv*, p. 856.— See Appendix. 

t The two Cheniers were bom at Constantinople, when 
mt tkthex was consul-general ; but their family belonged 
IS X«imoaz« and Uielr anceston had long baea iaspoctors of 
Urn ■Oats of Ung— doc aad BomsUlaa. 



have said, like their Henri lY . — ** Paris is well 
worth a mass,** {Paris vaut bien une messe,) or, 
as he wrote to Gabrielle, just before he abjured 
his faith — '* I am going to take the desperate 
leap," (Je vaisfaire le saut perilletix.*) Such 
men risk all to succeed, and do succeed. The 
Armagnacs allied themselves with the Valois 
— the Albrets, blending with the Bourbons, at 
last gave kings to France. 

In some respects, the genius of Provence is 
more analogous with the Gascon than with the 
Languedocian ; and it is by no means uncom- 
mon for the people of the same zone to be sim- 
ilarly alternated — for instance, Austria, which 
is further from Suabia than from Bavaria, is 
more akin to it in feeling and chu-acter. The 
provinces of Languedoc and of Provence, both 
of which lie along the Rh6ne, and are similarly 
intersected by corresponding rivers and tor- 
rents, (as the Gard, which answers to the Du- 
rance, and the Var to the Herault,) form of 
themselves the whole of our Mediterranean 
coast ; which has in both its ponds, its marshes, 
and its extinct volcanoes. But Languedoc is 
a complete system — a ridge of mountains or 
hills with their two falls; whence flow tl > 
rivers of Guyenne and Auvergne. Provence 
rests upon the Alps — but neither the Alps, nor 
the sources of her great rivers are hers. She 
is only a prolongation, or fall of the mountain 
range towards the Rh6ne and the sea, at the 
base of which &11, stooping towards the ocean, 
are her beautiful cities — Marseilles, Aries, and 
Avignon. All the life of Provence is on the 
coast. The cities of Languedoc, on the con- 
trary, from the less favonble nature of the 
coast, lie behind the sea and the Rh6ne. Nar- 
bonne, Aigues-Mortes, and Cette, have no am- 
bition to l^ ports, t Thus the history of Lan- 
guedoc is more continental than maritime ; and 
the great events with which it deals are the 
struggles of religious liberty. In proportion as 
Languedoc retreats from the sea, Provence 
meets it, and throws into its bosom Marseilles 
and Toulon — seeming to spring forward to- 
wards maritime adventures, cnuades, and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. 

Provence has both visited and sheltered all 
nations. All have sung the sonffs and danced 
the dances of Avignon, and of Beaucaire ; all 
have stopped at the passes over the Rhdne, 
and the great crossways of the high roads of 
the south.| The saints of Provence (true 

* A Gascon prorerb says—" Every good Gascon may con 
tradict himself thrice, {7\nU hann Oateoun f»^s pot rtprtm- 
fui trig cop*.) In many of the southern departments it is 
thought shameful not to go to mass, but pitiful to attend 
confession. The truth of this has been wananted to me, 
especially as regards the department of Gers. 

T Three nnsuccessfhl attempts of the Roauuiw, of St. 
Lonbt, and of Louis XIV. 

X The bridge of Avignon, so noted In song, replaeed the 
wooden bridge of Aries, which In lis time bad been— «s 
Avignon and Beaucaire afterwards were — the rendeavoos 
of the nations. Aries, according to Ansonius, was th0 Uttto 
Gallic Rome— 

^ Gallula RfMna Arelas, quam Naibo MartkUL tC QMm 
Accolit Alpinls opnlaata VlMMs Mto^ 
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mnts whom I honor) bailt bridges' for th«ra, 
•nd hema to fnterniie the Wen. Tho Bpright- 
I7 and lorelj girls of Arlet and of ATignon — 
in continuatioii of their good work — have t&ken 
by the htod the Greek, the Spaniard, and the 
Italiui — and ^ve led oS the farandolaf with 
(hem, whether they would, or not. Nor have 
theaa atrao^rs wished to re-embark. They 
have built ID Provence, Greek, Moreaco, and 
Italian towns, and hare preferred the feverish 
eoDDtenanees of Fr^jusJ to those of Ionia, or 
of Toaenlum, have wrestled with torrents, 
tanked the sbelfs of the hills into cultivated 
tenacea, and extorted erapes from the stony 
ndge* which yielded only th^e and lavender. 
Poetic as Provence is, il is, nevertheless, a 
rode conntry. Not to mentton its Pontine 
■narakea,^ its vale of OUoul, and the tiger-like 
viracity of the Tonlon peasant — that everlast- 
ing wind which buries in sand the trees of the 
scA-ahore, and drives vessels on the coast, is 
not leas Etfal on land| than on sea. Its abrupt 




and sudden' gusts bear death* on their wingai. 
The Ptoveni^al is too brisk to wrap himself np 
in the Spanish cloak. And the powerful sun 
of the cltme — that sun which m^es the com- 
mon festival of this country of festivals~-dartB 
painfully on the head, when, at one burst, it 
changes winter into summer. As it vivifies the 
tree it scorches it. The very frosts bum. Bnt 
rains,f which convert brooks into rivets, are 
more frequent than frosts. The husbandman 
sees his field at the base of the hill on whoaa 
side it hung, 01 fallows it floating on the flood, 
and adding itself to his neighbor's land. Na> 
ture is capricioua, choleric, paasionato, and 
charmins- 

The Rtiftne is the symbol of the country — ita 
fetish, as the Nile is that of Egypt. The poo- 
ple cannot believe this liverto be only a river; 
but sees wrathj in its violence, and recognlsea 
the convulsions of a monster in its devouring 
eddies. It is the drae, the laratqut, a kind of 
tortoise-dragon ; whose effigy is vociferously 

Eitaded about on certain festivals,^ and la 
cime to the church dashing against all in ita 
way. Except there be an arm broken, at the 
least, the festival is considered a failure. 

The RhAne, fiirious as a bull maddening at 
the sight of red, dashes against its Delta, the 
Camargue, the island of bulls and of fine paa- 
tures. The Femde is the high festival of the 
island. The bullocks are driven with goads 
into the centre of a circle, formed of wagona 



c^ vale AHtdKHL" {Wlnil* Avlinom _ 

<nl. ««ur wlUi « wliu].)— In UI3, Uw Uihon of Nu- 
bDus. *£. whia u iBBOceBt ttl. that ■ pcoviuclil cmikU 

natila id UisBd ftga tha InmluMtf of (be wnlber. u 




filled nith epecUtor*, in order to be marked — 

and SB the animals aie thrown down in turna 
by some active and vigorous youth, and held 
on the ground, the red-hot marking iron is pre- 
sented to the chosen lady, who steps from the 
wagon, and imprints it on the hide of the foam- 
ing beast.' 

Such is the genius of lower Provence, vio- 
lent, noisy, baTlKLrouB,butnot ungraceful. Here 
are the indefatigable dancers of the Moresco, 
with bells at their kneea,t and of the sword- 
dance, the baechubcTjX as it is called by their 
I neighbi ' " 

yearly enact the hravade of the Saracens.^ 
The land of soldiers, of the Agrieolas, Baui, 
and Crillons, the land of fearless sailors — this 

Silf of Lyons is a rough school. Witness the 
ailli de SuSVen, and that renegade who died, 
CapiUn Pasha, in 1706 ;|| witness Paul the 
' cabin-boy, (he was never Jcnown by any other 
name,) to whom a washerwoman gave oirth at 
sea, who became admiral, and feasted Louis 
XIV. on board his ship. But not for all this 
did he forget his old comrades ; and it was his 
wish to be buried with the poor, to whom he 
f bequeathed all his property. 

There is nothing surprising in finding this 



cipaliiies. Even in the rural districts, bondage 
never pressed as heavily as in tho rest of 
France. The peasants wrought their lil>erty 
for themselves, and were the conquerors of the 
Moors. They alone could till the steep hill- 
side, and confine the torrent within its bed. 
The inlelli^nt hands of freemen alone could 
subdue such a land. 

And in literature, and philosophy as well, 
Provence took a free and bold flight. The 
grand protest of the Breton Pelagius in behalf 
of liberty was hailed and supported in Provence 
by Faustus, by Cassian, and by the noUe school 
of Lerina, the glory of the fifth century. When 



18 attempting the same revolution m the 
of sensuahsm ; while, in the last century, Man- 
pertius and Lamettrie, the atheists of St. Malo, 
were assembled with the Provencal atheist, 
D'Argens, at the court of f'redcrtck. 

Not without reason is the literature of the 
south in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
termed the Proveni^al, displaying, as it did, all 
the quick and graceful play of the Provencal 
genius. Provence is the land of line speakers; 
copious, impassioned, at least in stjh ' 

* MllllB, L It. Ab <u and a 1llU< BI. John Itie BiiHlu 
s» L«d ruDud MknelllH thn« dayi belbn Corpu Chri«li 
day. Nurm make tlwir nuFihop kUt thd «'■ jnnulv \a 
con thrm In iBCIIilH. hpoD, L 1. 

t Ml"!''. I- ui. p. MO. 



will, obstinate fasblonists of language. It has 
given us Massillon, Mascaron, Iltchier, Maury 
— orators and rhetoricians. But Provence, in 
its every phase, municipal, parliamentary, and 
noble, popular and rhetorical — the whole in- 
vested with the magnificence of aolithem inso- 
lence — was concentrated in Miraffiau ; in whom 
were joined the massy neck of the bull, and 
the impetuous strength of the RhAne. 

How is it that this country did not conquer 
and rule France \ It conquered Italy in the 
thirteenth century. How is it now so dull ; 
with the exception of Marseilles, that is, of the 
sea \ Besides the unhealthy coasts, and expi- 
ring towns, like Frfejus,* in every direction I 
see ruins only. I allude not to the beautiful 
remains of antiquity, to the Roman bridges and 
aqueducts, and the arches of St. Remi and of 
Orange, with numerous other monuments. In 
the mind of the people, and their tenacity to 
old customs,! which impart to them so original 
and ^nti^o & physiognomy — it is there I find 
ruins. .They are a race who cast no serious 
look on the past, and yet preserve its traces. t 
Every nation having made their way through 
them, they ought, one would think, to have for- 
gotten more : but no, they cling to their recol- 

* " Thb tam dally becomci man dgaened. aod. Is hatr 

of Iheir population.^' F^nchet, aa. li. lac. ciL 

t In lla pntly Ifoivw dancva. In Iha nrnirnga of itt 
hnrib*. \a u» keeplni op of tho kickt caiemdairt, Id mtlnf 
fou-ckitktM nt ewlabi laitivaJa, and ia nmncroBi oth«r 

Tha Ibaal of tha palmn lalnl of sach Hllafs ti callnl 

lleiiWDIIr comiBf on jut u ths loid oT ttia Tlllafe wai 
)aunur>i«.oi waa aboDl u JaDnor u Kome. (1) MIlUi, 

Ai CbriiuDU 1h«y ban (h« oiifTun a talndtau^ a 
iBTfa Id( of oak. which Ibcy sprlnkTe wIEb wLna and 0.1. 
TheynHdMi cryontaa ibsy pui u on Uu Are, d/cuFn. 

caJIsd uw /kc*. (Ih< Usud'i lln.J Mllltn, L m. p. IX. 
—The tuns cuawin It mcl with in Danpblny. They coil 
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lections. In Tarious respects, Provence, like 
Italy, belongs to antiquity. 

Cross the melancholy mouths of the Rh6ne, 
blocked up with sand, and as marshy as those 
of the Nile and the Po. Ascend to Aries. 
Phis old metropolis of Christianity in the south, 
aombered a hundred thousand inhabitants in 
the time of the Romans ; it has now but a fifth 
part of that number, and is rich only in the 
dead and in sepulchres.* It was long the com- 
mon tomb — the necropolis of Gaul ; and to rest 
in its Elysian fields (the Aliscamps) was con- 
videred happiness. Those who dwelt on the 
banks of the riyer were, it is said, accustomed, 
even as late as the twelfth century, to place 
the bodies of their deceased friends, and a piece 
of money, in a cask covered with pitch, and to 
coDunit them to the stream to be borne to the 
sacred spot — ^where they were faithfully inter- 
red.f Nevertheless, the town has constantly 
declined. Lyons soon deprived it ef the pri- 
macy of Gram ; the kingdom of Burgundy, of 
which it was the capital, has passed aviray 
quickly and obscurely; and its great families 
are extinct. 

When, leaving the coast and the pastures of 
Aries, and ascending the hills of Avignon, one 
ascends the mountains conterminous to the 
Alps, the ruin of Provence is accounted for. 
It IS an eccentric country, with its great towns 
on its frontiers only, and these, too, chiefly 
foreign colonies. The truly Provenpal part 
was Uie least powerful. The counts of Tou- 
louse managed to make themselves masters of 
the Rhdne, the Catalans seized the coast and 
the ports ; to the Baux, the indigenes of Prov- 
ence, who had formerly deUvcred the country 
from the Moors, there remained Forcalquier 
and Sisteron, that is, the interior. Thus the 
states of the south fell to pieces until the arri- 
val of the French, who overthrew Toulouse, 
drove back the Catalans into Spain, united the 
Proven^^als, and led them on to the conquest 
of Naples. Here closed the destinies of Prov- 
ence. She reposed with Naples^ under the 
same master. Rome lent her pope to Avignon, 
and dissoluteness and wealth abounded. Since 
the time of the Albigenses, religion had been on 
the decline in this region : it was annihilated 
by the presence of the popes. At the same 
time, the ancient municipal franchises of the 
south fell into neglect, and were forgotten. 
Roman liberty and the religion of Rome, re- 
publicanism and Christianity, expired at one 
and the same period. Avignon was the scene 
of this decrepitude. Believe it not then that 

* As when old Aril seei the ituiuuit flood, 
• * ♦ > • 

Long lepalchret defonn the ftan'ml field. 

Daate, Inferno, c. Lc. 

Among other remarkable baa-relleft found on the tombi of 
Aries, is one bearing the monogram of Christ, in a crown of 
oak, and carried in the air by an eagle — a beautifUl symbol 
of Constantine's victory. — Charies IX. sent here for some 
sarcophagi of porphyry, which were lost in the RhOne, and 
have never been recovered. Millin, t ill. p. 504. 

t La Lansi^re, Hist d* Aries, L L p. 306. 



it was for Laura alone, Petrarch watered the 
springs of Vaucluse with his tears. Italy also 
was his Laura, and Provence, and the whole 
of that antique South which was daily expir- 
ing.* 

Provence, in its imperfect destiny and in- 
complete form, is to me as a troubadour's song, 
a sonnet of Petrarch's — ^there is in it more im- 
pulse than depth. The African vegetation of 
its coasts is soon checked by the icy wind of 
the Alps. The Rh6ne hastens to the sea, and 
reaches it not. Pasturage gives place to arid 
hills, poorly adorned with myrtle and lavender, 
perfumed and sterile. 

The South seems to linger and bewail its 
fate in the melancholy of Vaucluse, and in the 
unspeakable and sublime sadness of Sainte- 
Baume, whose height surveys the Alps and the 
Cevtones, Languedoc and Provence, and, be- 
yond these, the Mediterranean. And I, too, 
could weep like Petrarch, on quitting this love- 
ly region. 

DAUPHINY, FRAirCHE-COMTE, &C. 

But I must make my way to the north, 
through the firs of the Jura and the oaks of the 
Yosges and of the Ardennes, to the discolored 
plains of Berry and Champagne. The provin- 
ces that we have just traversed, isolated by 
their very originality, cannot make up the unity 
of France. More flexible and docile elements 
are required — ^men more amenable to discipline, 
and more capable of forming one compact body 
to shield jiorthem France from great invasions 
by sea and land, from the Germans and the 
English. The serried populations of the cen- 
tre, the Norman and Picard battalions, and the 
deep and massy legions of Lorraine and Alsace 
are not more than sufficient for the end. 

The Proven(^ call the men of Dauphiny, 
the Franciaux. In fact, Dauphiny belongs to 
the true France, the France of the north. 
Despite its latitude, this province is northern. 
Here begins that zone of rude countries and 
energetic men which covers the eastern flank 
of France — ^first, Dauphiny, like a fortress to 
the windward of the Alps ; then, the marsh of 
la Bresse ; then back to back, Franche-Comte 
and Lorraine, cemented by the Yosges, which 

* I know not which Is the most afiectlng, the poet*s 
lamentation over the fate of Italy, ox his grief at havii^ lost 
Laura. I cannot refrain from quoting the admirable sonnet 
In which the poor old poet at last confesses that he has only 
pursued a shadow : — 

" I feel, I breathe it once more, *tis the air of past times. 
They are there, the sweet hills, where was bom the beauti- 
ful light, which, so long as Heaven permitted, filled my eyes 
with joy and desire, and now swells them with tears. 

" O fmgile hope ! O foolish thoughts ! the grass 

is widowed, ana the waves are troubled. The nest mdeh 
she occupied Is cold and empty ; that nest, where I should 
have wished to live and die. 

" I hod hoped to find some rest after so many fatlcaes, 
in sweetly tracking her, and to have been soothed by iaoM 
lovely eyes, which have consumed my heart 

"druel, nnsrateful servitude! I burnt as long as the 
object of my fires lasted, and I now wander, weeping over 
her ashes." 

Sonnet CCLXXIX. 
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bestow the Moselle on the last—- on the first, the 
Sadne and the Doubs. A Tigorous genius of 
resistance and opposition, is the characteristic 
of these provinces ; ffiving rise to inconTcni- 
ences, perhaps, within, but our safeguard 
against the foreigner. To science they have 
contributed men of a severe and analjrtic cast 
of mind — Mably, and his brother, Condillac, 
are from Grenoble ; D'Alembert belongs to 
Dauphiny by the mother's side ; Lalande, the 
astronomer, and Bichat, the great anatomist, 
are from Bonrg^n-Bresse.* 

Reasoning uid selfishf as they are in other 
respects, war is the grand lever of the thoughts 
and feelinffs of these men of the frontier, com- 
manding their whole moral being and elevating 
it into poetry. Speak of passing the Alps, or 
of crossinff the Rhine, and you will find that 
Dauphiny has yet her Bayards, and Lorraine 
her Neys and Faberts. On this frontier line 
are heroic cities, whose families have been ac- 
customed to lay down their lives for their 
country from generation to generation.! The 
women have hardly been less sparing or them- 
selves than the men.^ Throughout the whole 
of this zone, from Dauphiny to Ardennes, the 
women display an Amazonian grace and cour- 
age, which YOU would vainly seek for else- 
vdiere. Cold, serious, elaborate in their dress,| 
impressing both strangers and their own fami- 
lies with feelings of respect, they live in the 
midst of a race of soldiers, whom they know 
how to awe. Themselves widows and daugh- 
ters of soldiers, they are familiar with war, and 
know what it is to aie and to suffer ; but, brave 
and resigned, they do not the less freely com- 
mit those dearest to them to its chances; at 
need, they would go themselves. It was not 
Lorraine alone which saved France by a wo- 
man's hand. In Dauphiny, Margot de Lay de- 
fended Martelimart, and rhilis la Tour-du-Pin 
la Charce barred the frontier against the duke 
of Savoy, (a. d. 1693.) The virile genius of 

* The same erltieal spirit Is observable in Fraache- 
Oomt^ — for instance, Gnlllaame de St. Anurar, the oppo- 
nent of the mysticism of the mendicant orders, the gnun- 
ttarian d*011vetr ice. Did we wish to name some of the 
most dlstinraishlMl of onr contemporaries, wo should men- 
tion MM. Chartes Nodier, Jonffiroy, and Droz. M. Cavier 
was fh>m Montbelliard, but the character of his genios was 
vodifled by a German education. 

t Singular traces of the old litigious spirit of the Dan- 
lihlnese still remain in their provincial dialect. *'Tlie 
wealthier proprietors spealc very tolerable French, but in- 
teriard it with ancient law-terms, which the bar dares not 
yet entirely disuse. Previously to the Revolution, after 
a youth had been a vear or two In an attorney's office, 
occupied in making nir copiM of subpoonas and Judge's 
orders, his education was considered to be finished, and he 
feCnmed to the plough.** Champollion-Flgeac, Patois du 
Dauphin^, p. 87. 

X Within a period of twenty years, five or six hundred 
oflkers and soldiers who liad won the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, (militaire* dicoris,) and almost all of whom died 
on the field of battle, came firom the little town of Sarrelouis 
alone, with a population of scarcely five thousand. I have 
ndslaid my authority for this, but believe that I am comci 
M to the ngures. 

^ The rich and showy armor of the princesses of the 
house of Bouillon Is preserved in the Musit i'^rtiUeru. 

P This Is obvious to every eye In Francbe-ComtA, Lor- 
laue, and th« AfdeoMf. 



the women of Dauphiny has often exercised ir- 
resistible power over men; as, for instance, 
the famous Madame Tencin, D'Alembert's mo- 
ther, and that washerwoman of Grenoble, who 
married husband after husband, until she at 
last married the king of Pdand, and who forms 
the theme of the popular ballads, together with 
Melusina and the fairy of Sassenage.* 

There is a frank and lively simplicity, a 
mountaineer grace, in the manners of the peo- 
ple of Dauphiny, which charms one at first 
sight. As you ascend towards the Alps, you 
meet vnth all the honesty of the Savoyard,! 
the same kindness, but with less gentleness. 
Men, here, must love one another perforce — 
for nature, seemingly, loves them but little.| 
Life had need to be softened by the good hearts 
and good sense of the people, exposed as they 
are on bleak mountain ndges that front the 
north, or living in the depthis of those gloomy 
shafts down which sweeps the accursed Alpine 
wind. Granaries are supported by the com- 
munes, to remedy the deficiencies of bad har- 
vests. The widow's house will be bmlt by her 
neighbors, and her virants attended to before 
they think of their own.^ These mountains 
send forth yearly a swarm not only of maA>ns, 
water-carriers, wagoners, and chimney-sweep- 
ers, like the annuid emigrations from the Li- 
mousin, Auvergne, Jura, and Savoy — but num- 
bers of pedestrian teachers,) who start each 
winter m)m the hills of Grap and Embrum. 
They proceed throush Grenoble, to disperse 
themselves over the Lyonnais and the opposite 
side of the Rh6ne ; and are welcome guests, 
teaching the children, and aiding in the labors 
of the farm. In the plains of Dauphiny, the 
peasant — ^less virtuous and modest than the 
mountaineer — often figures as a bel esprit^ wri- 
ting verses,' and satirical verses, too. 

Feudalism never pressed as heavily on Dau- 
phiny as on the rest of France. The barons, 
ever at feud with Savoy ,1[ were bound by inte- 



* See Les Montagnardes, by Barginet, of Grenobfe. 
Whatever remarks this fervid writer may provoke, one 
cannot but read with interest his romances written in prison, 
and annotated liy a schoolmaster of the province.— See, alno. 
La Faye de Saasenace, par J. Millet— containing the adven- 
tures of Claudine Mignot, called ia hM* ZJkmuta, wife of 
Ambl6rienx, treasurer of Dauphiny, of the man|uls de 
l'H6pital, and of Casimlr III. king of Poland.— Louise Ser- 
ment, the philoeopber of Grenoble, died in 1603, aged thirty. 
— See Appendix. 

t This simplicity and these almost patriarchal manners, 
are largely owing to the preservation of ancient traditions. 
The old man is the object of respect and the centre of the 
forolly, and the same (arm is often in the handto of two or 
three generations at the same time. — ^The servants eat at 
the same table with their masters.— On the 1st of November 
(which Is the mUd% of Brittany) a table of eggs and boiled 
com is laid out for the dead — a plate to each of the fkmily 
deceased. (Barginet, Les Montagnardes, vol. ill.) Accord- 
ing to M. Champollion. the festival of the sun is still kept 
in one village.— The Celtic hrmiea (wide trousers) are met 
with in Dauphiny as well as in Brittany. 

X In spite of the poverty of the country, the good sense of 
the people preserves them from every hazardous enterprise. 

$ When a widow or an orphan suffers any loss of cattle, 
ice., they club to make it up. 

II Out of four thousand four hundred emigrants, seven 
hundred were teachers. Penchet, ice. 

V These wars gave great «dat to th« nohiUty of Draphlay. 
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rest to keep &ir with their retainers ; and the 
Msowtfurf were rather petty^ nobles, almost in- 
dependent,* than Tassals bound to suit and ser- 
rice. At an early date, property admitted of 
sobdiTinon to any extent ; and thus the French 
rerolntion was unbloody at Grenoble : it had 
been anticipated.! Not that the people are 
gentle or easily ruled ;t but that, familiar with 
democraiie practices, their passions were un- 
excited. So far is the division of property 
carried, that a house of ten rooms will have ten 
owners.^ Bonaparte knew Grenoble well, when 
he selected it for his first stage on his return 
from Elba ;| he sought to restore the empire 
through the republic. 

At Grenoble, as at Lyons, Besan<;on, Metz, 
and throughout the north, the independent spirit 
of trade was less the offspring of Roman muni- 
cipal prtrileges, although the contrary has been 
affirmed, than of the protection afforded by the 
Church ; or, rather, they both happened to be 
in uniflon, the bishop— at least up to the ninth 
centory— -haying been alike in name and fact 
the tme defensor civiUUis, That cross, which 
rises on the Great Chartreuse into the region 
of storms and snow, was the beacon of liberty. 
Bishop Izam drove the Saracens out of Nor- 
naandy in 965 ; and CTcn up to 1044, the date 
at which the counts of Albon assumed the 
title of Dauphins, Grenoble, say the Chroni- 
cles, ^ had always been a freehold of the bish- 
ops.*^ It was by derooiling the bishops that 
the PoitOTin counts of Die and of Valence be- 
gan to extend their power, supported one while 
by the Germans, at another by the heretics of 
Languedoc.''^ 

They wen called the flower of fentility, {Viearlat* ie» ^m- 
Uisktwmut.) Savoy b the counliy of Bayard, and of that 
LeadinUcres who was kinff of Danphfny under Henri IV. 
The nist hat left a deep Impiesaion here — and the phrase 
prameMsedt TVrratI (as brave as Bayard) was as proverbial as 
Ufomti dt S«fo«nv« w nMt»§» d* S—tmagt, (as loyal as 
Solvaii^ as noMe as Sasaenafe.}— Near the valley of Gralsi- 
vwdaa Is the territory of Royans, the Vale of Cnivalry, (la 
VailU aUvmUtremst.) 

* The n<rf>le performed hcnnafe standing ; the botirgeols 
on hH knees, and klsalnf tibe back of his lord's hand ; the 
ptebeian also on his knees, bat he was only allowed to kiss 
his k»d*s ChtUDb. 8^ Salvaing, Usafe des Fieft.— In like 
manner, at Mets, the aiattre icknin (head baHiff) addressed 



the ktaf standing. 

t Daring the Reign of Terror, the workmen preserved 
order with admirable coarage and hamanity ; Just as Michel 
Undo, the wool-comber, did at Florence, in the insurrection 
of the dompi. « 

X Rec^mduiU dt OrenM§ (to wait on von out as they do 
It Grenoble) was a common saying for— kicked out, or 
being driven off with showers of stones. (Lea Montagnardes, 
L i. p. 37.) In Languedoc they had a saying, Omvit de 
MamipeU, e»m»Ua. k Ceseai* ; that is, hnitatum, d» Montpel- 
Her, imviUtU^n awr V—calitT^ (a Montpellier invitation, a Idck 
down stairs.) (?) MlUin, t v. p. 338. 

% Perrin Dalac, Description de TMre. (Grenoble, 1806, 
L i. p. 307.) 

H He alighted at an inn kept by an old soldier, who 
had one day given him an orange in the Egyptian cam- 

^At fint the Vaudois, afterwards the PmtestaniB. In 
the department of DrAme alone are about thirty-four thon- 
nnd Calvinists. (Peuehet et Chaulaire, Stadstique, kx..) 
The fleree struggle of the Baron des AdretJi and De Montbrun 
fdoring the League) will occur to the reader. The most cele- 
brated of the Protestants of Dnuphiny was Isaac Casaubon, 
Km of the minister of Bordeaux snr le Roubioa, who was 
bora la 1550. He lies hi Westmhuter Abbey. 

TOL. I. — 29. 



BesauQon,* like Grenohle, was another ee^ 
clesiastical republic, under its archbishop, who 
was a prince of the empire, and under its no- 
bly-born chapter-! But, here, the constant war 
between Franche-Comt6 and Germany, made 
the yoke of feudalism heavier. The long wall 
of the Jura, with its two gates — the pass of 
Joux and that of Pierre-Pertius — and the wind- 
ings of the Doubs as well, constituted a strong 
bamrier ;| yet, neyertheless, Frederick Barba- 
rossa establisheKd his descendants here for a 
century. It was with serfs of the Chtirch, at 
St. Claude, and, also, in the poor town of Nan- 
tua, on the opposite side of the mountain, that 
the trade and industry of these proyinces took 
their beginning. Attached to the soil, they at 
first cut rosaries for sale in Spain and Italy ; 
now that they are free, they cover the high- 
ways of France with carriers and pedlers. 

Even under its bishop, Metz was free, like 
Liege and Lyons ; and had its Echevin and 
council of thirteen, as well as Strasburg. The 
three ecclesiastical cities, Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun,^ which form a triangle between the great 
Meuse) and the lesser, (the Moselle, Montloj) 
constituted a neuter ground — an island, an asy- 
lum for fugitive slaves. The very Jews, pro- 
scribed everywhere else, were sheltered in 
Metz. It was the French border^ between us 
and the empire. On this side there was no 
natural barrier between France and Germany, 
as in Dauphiny and Franche-Comt6. The 
beautiful balloon-shaped hills of the Vosges, 
and the chain of Alsace itself, were favorable 
to war by their gentle and peaceful undula- 
tions. IfOrraine — that Austrasian soil, strewed 



* The ancient device of Besanfon was Plit i Dieu^ (If 
God will.) At Saiins there was Inscribed over the gate of 
one of the forts where the salt- pits were, the motto of Philip 
the Good, Autre n'amrajf, (No other shall have.) Beveml 
buildings at Dijon bore the motto of Philip the Bold, Moult 
wu tarde^ (I lnng.>— The celebrated diplomatist Granville, 
chancellor to Charies the Fifth, was a native of Besancon. 
He died in 1M4. 

t At the abbey of St. Claude as well, which was erected 
into a bishopric in 1741, the monks were obliged to prove 
their nobility up to their great great-grandfiither, both on the 
flither*s and mother's side. The canons had to prove sixteen 
quarters, eight on each side. 

t Peuehet et Chaulaire, Statistique du Jure. Franche- 
Coint^ is the best-wooded district in France. There are no 
fewer than thirty forests on the SaOne, the Doubs, and the 
Lougncm .—There are many gun-manufactories here. Horses 
and oxen are plentifal, sheep scarce, and the wool is bad. 

^ On the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
three Bishoprics, (let Treie-Evlckis,) and of Lomlne in 
general, consult M. Turgors Description Etaete et Kdele 
du Pttfe Meeein^ tt/c., among the manuscripts of the public 
library of Metz.— The three bishops were princes of the 
Holy Empire.- The countship of Crftange and barony of 
Ftonestrange were two freeholds of the empire. 

II Ausonius has devoted a poem to the praises of the 
Moselle : — 

" Salve amnis laudate agris, laudate eolonis, 
Dignata imperio debent cut moenia Beige ! 
Amnis odorifero Juga vitea consile Baccho, 
Consite gramineas amnis viridissime ripas : 
Salve, magna parens frugumqne vlrAmque, Mosella.** 

(Hail, river, welcome to the soil, and landed by the fkrmer ; 
to whom the Beige are indebted for their city's being 
thought worthv of emjrire. O river, with thy viny slopes 
planted with odoriferous wine. O river, whose grassy banks 
are of verdant green ; hail, thou Moselle, great mother of 
com and of men.) The city alluded to, la Tri vm. 
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with monuments of the CsrloTingisns,* with 
its twelve great and illustriouB houHca, its hun~ 
dred and twenty peers, and its »DTereign abbey 
□f Remiremont, where Charlemagne and hie 
BOD held theii great autumn hunts, and where 
the sword was borne before the abbessf — was 
the German empire in miniature. Here, Ger- 
many was everywhere conliuedly mingled with 
France, and the whole country was frontier. 
Here, too, sprang up, in the ralleya of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, and in the toiests of 
the VoBgea, a wandering and indeterminate 
lace, themselves unconscious of their origin, 
living on the world at large, on noble and on 
priest, who allemalely took them into their 
■errice. Meti was the city of these, and of 
aJl who had no other — a eitv of mixed races, 
if ever there were one. To reduce to one 
common system the contradictory customs of 
tills Babel, ever proved an ^mrtive effort. 

The French tongue ceases in Lorraine, and 
I will not go beyond it. I refrain from cross- 
ing the mountain-chain, and gaiing on Alsace. 
The German world is dangerous ground for 
tne — for it has a lotos-tree, all-powerful to in- 
duce oblivion of one's native land. Were I 
once to look on thee, divine spire of Strasburg, 
— were I to descry my heroic Rhine, I might 
be tempted to follow its current charmed by its 
legends^ and wander towards the red cathe- 
dral of Mentz, towards that of Cologne, and so 

■ The Uwb oT LonJi Iba IMbaruuIn uid Ibe muuKrlpI 
oT Ihs AimIi of Man (diw, i. d. EM) lued lo be ibown 
■I Msti.— Tbe be«. u oflen menUoneil In ibe Ciplnilutn. 
asd which kupE^led UvU with Lu Dudoiib mead. Died, be- 
^tfv Lhe KevoldUaB, lo b« reued by the cnMi %aA hmnllB ; 
Ihor UK now iniKb KKleeled. In Uulullwdf eaenuy.lhs 
qdHnUly ft honey ye«ly coUMIed hmg deenued by me- 
hkir. Feachel rl Chutalie. SuUittqne da b Heonhe. 
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I to the ocean ; or perchance I should be stayed, 
^enchanted on the solemn boundary of the two 
empires, by the ruins of some Roman camp, or 
of some church, once the cynosure of pilgrims 
— or else by the convent of that nobly-born 
nun, who passed three hundred yAn in listen- 
ing to the birds of the forest. * 

No, J stop at the limit of the two tongues, 
in Lorraine, at the point of contact of the two 
races, at the Chine dei Partt3aru,f (the tryat- 
ing oak^) which is still shown in the Vosges. 
The struggle between France and the empire, 
between heroic stratagem} and brutal strength, 
was eailj typified in Uiat of the German Swin- 
tibald and the Frank Regnier, (Rainier, Rein- 
er, Renardi) the ancestor of the counts of 
Hainaull. The war of the Wolf and the Fox 
is the great legend of northern France, the 
theme of fabliaux, and of the popular poems. 
The last of ihese^ was written in the fifteenth 
century by a grocer of Troycs. For two hon- 
dred and Sity years, the dukes of Lorraine 
were Alsacian by descent, creatures of the 
emperors, and who, last century, became em 
pecors themselves. They were almost always 
at war with the bishop and the repuUic of 
Meta,i| with Champagne, and with France ; 
but, through the marriage of one of them ia 
IS55, with a daughter of the count of Cham- 
pagne's, becoming French on the mother's side. 
they lent a vigorous support to France against 
the English — against ilie English party in 
Flanders and Brittany. They fought for France, 
to death, or to captivity, at Courtray, Cassel. 
Crecy, and at Auiay. A poor peasant girl, 
Joan of Arc, bom on the frontiers of Lorraine 
and Champagne, did more — she awakened na- 
tional consciousness ; in her appeared, for the 
first time, the great image of the people, under 
a pure end original form. Through her, Lor- 
raine was attached to France. The very duke, 
who had for a moment forgotten his king, and 
trailed the royal nennons at the tail of his 
horse, married his oaughter, nevertheless, to a 
prince of the blood, to the count de Bar, Renb 
of Anjou. A younger branch of this family 
gave leaders to the Catholic party, in the per- 
son of the Guises, against the Calviniats, the 
allies of England and of Holland. 

Descending by the Ardennes from Lorraine 
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into the Low Conntries, the Meuse changes its 
character from the agricultural and industrious 
to the warlike. Yeraun, Stenay, Sedan, M6- 
li^res, Givet, Maestricht, and numerous for- 
tified places, command its course, and are cov- 
ered l^ it. The whole country is wooded, as 
if to mask it either in defence or attack from 
the approaches of Belgium. The great forest 
of Ardennes, the deep, (ar duinn,) stretching 
out on eyery side, is rather vast than imposing. 
You meet with villages, burghs, and pastures, 
and fukcj yourself out of the forest— -but they 
are only so many openings in it. The woods 
commence again, an humble and monotonous 
ocean of dwu^sh oaks, whose uniform undula- 
tions yon descry from time to time, from the 
summit of some niU. Formerly, the forest was 
much more continuous. The hunters could 
range, without ever losing the shade, from Ger- 
many, from Luxemburg to Picardy, and from 
St. Hubert to Notre-Ihme de Liesse. 

From the mysteries of the Druids down to 
the wars of the wild boar of Ardennes, in the 
fifteenth century, and from the miraculous stag 
whose apparition converted St. Hubert, down 
to the fiur Iseult and her lover — ^whom her hus- 
band surprised asleep on the mossy bank, but 
so beautiful, so discreet, and with the large 
sword between them in token of their slumber- 
ing apart, that he withdrew without disturbing 
them — ^how many a history has been enacted 
onder these shades, and how many a tale could 
be told by these oaks, laden with mistletoe, 
, ^ould they but tell it ! i/^-^ 

^ TheTrou du Han, beyond Givet, where for- 
merly no^e durst enter, deserves a visit; as 
well as the solitudes of La3rfour and the black 
rocks of the Dame de Meuse, the table of the 
enchanter Maugis, and the ineffaceable print 
left in the rock by the foot of Renaud^s horse. 
The four sons of Aymon are the burden of tra- 
ditionary tales at Ch&teau-Renaud as at Usez, 
in the Ardennes as well as in Languedoc. I 
still seem to see the spinner, who, while at 
work, holds on her knee the precious volume 
of the Bibliothique hleue — ^the hereditary book 
of the house, worn, and blackened with use 
during many a nightly vigil.* 

This sonibre land of Avenues is not natural- 
ly connected with Champagne. It belongs to 
the bishopric of Metz, the basin of the Meuse, 
and the ancient kingdom of Austrasia. As 
soon as you are past the white and colorless 
champaigns, which extend from Reims to Re- 
thel. Champagne is ended. The woods begin, 
and, with the woods, the pastures and small 
sheep of Ardennes. The chalk has disappear- 
ed ; the dull red of tiles gives place to the 
sombre sheen of slate ; and the houses are 
roughcast with steel filings. Manufactories of 

* Tberoyoa read how the good Renand played many 
s trick OD Charlemagne, and how. after all, he made a happy 
nd.faaTlBg biunbly tamed knight-mason, {chnalier mofon^ 
iad borne on hia back enormoo* blocks for the building of 
tte holy duucli of Colapww— See Appendix. 



arms, tanneries, and slate-quarries, do not much 
enliven the appearance of a country ; but the 
inhabitants strike the eye as a marked race. 
There is intelligence, sobriety, economy about 
them ; a dryness of look in their countenance, 
but with sharp, well-cut features. This dry 
and staid character is not peculiar to that Uttle 
Geneva — Sedan — ^but prevails throughout the 
country, which is not nch, and has, besides, the 
enemy at its threshold ; circumstances calcu- 
lated to ^engender thoughtfulness. The people 
are serious, and of a critical habit of mind ; not 
uncommon among those who feel themselves 
superior to their fortunes. 

THE WINE-COUNTRIES. 

Beyond this rude and heroic zone of Dau- 
phiny, Franche-Comt^, Lorraine, and Ardennes, 
there stretches another as distinguished by 
its amenities, and more fertile in the products 
of thought — ^that of the provinces of the Lyon- 
nais, Burgundyfand Champagne, a vinous, joy- 
ous zone, fraught with poetry, eloquence, and 
elegant and ingenious literature. Unlike the 
rest, these provinces had not to sustain the un- 
ceasing shock of foreign invasion. Better shel- 
tered, they had leisure to cultivate the delicate 
flower of civilization. 

And first, close to Dauphiny, rises the large 
and amiable city of Lyons, eminently sociable 
in its character, and uniting men as it does riv- 
ers.* This angle of the Rh6ne and Sa6nef 
appears ever to have been a sacred spot. The 
Se^sii of Lyons were clients of the Druidical 
nation of the i£dui ; and, here, sixty tribes of 
Gaul united in raising an altar to Augustus, and 
Caligula founded those contests of eloquence, 
where the vanquished was thrown into the 
Rh6ne, except he preferred effacing his ora- 
tion with his tongue.| In place of this, a cus- 
tom arose of throwing victims into the river, 
according to an old Celtic and German usage ; 
and the arc merveilleux, (the marvellous arch,) 
whence the bulls were precipitated, is still 
pointed out in St. Nizier*s bridge. 

The famous table of bronze on which may 
still be read the speech of Claudius, on behalf 



* The bonndary-line between France and the empire waa 
formed by the Sa6ne as far as the Rhftae, and then by the lat* 
ter to the sea. Lyons, lying for the most part on the left bank 
of the Sadne, was an imperial city ; but the counts of Lyons 
held the foubourgs of Bt. Just and St. Irenctis of France. 

t Seneca — 

** Vidl duobus imminena flariis Jngnm, 
Quod Phcebns ortu semper obverso vldet 
Ubl Rhodanus ingens amne prvrapldo fluit, 
Ararque dubitans quo sues cursus agat, 
Tacitus quietls alluit rlpas vadls." 

(I have seen the height hanging over the two rivers, always 
viewed by the rising sun, where the huge Rhdne flows in 
headlong current, and the Arar (the Saftne) with hesitating 
course, silently washes the bonks with its quiet waters.) 
X Sueton. in C. Caligula.— Juvenal, i. 48:— 

*' Palleat ut nudis pressit qui calclbus anguem, 
Aut Lugdunensem rhetor dictnms ad aram." 

(Turns pale as one who has trod with naked heel on a 
snake, or li about to recite his riietorieal discourse at tlw 
altar of Lyons.) ^ 
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of the admission of the Gauls into the senate, 
is the earliest of our national antiquities, and 
the sigtt of our initiation into the civilized 
world. Another, and a far holier initiation, has 
its monument alike in the catacombs of St. Ire- 
neus, the crypt of St. Pothinus, and in Four- 
yi^res — the mil of pilgrims. Lyons was the 
seat of the Roman government, and, subse- 
quently, the see of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion for the four Lyonnaises, (Lyons, Tours, 
Sens, and Rouen,) that is, for the whole of 
Celtic Gaul. During the fearful vicissitudes 
of the first centuries of the middle ages, this 
great ecclesiastical city opened her bosom to a 
crowd of fugitives, and was peopled by the gen- 
eral depopukition, just as Constantinople gradu- 
ally concentrated the whole Greek empire, as 
it gave way before the Arabs or the Turks. 
Its inhabitants had neither fields nor land, only 
their arms and the Rh6ne : thus it turned to 
trade and commerce. It was a manufacturing 
city even under the Romans. Epitaphs are 
still extant — ** To the memory of a rlass-ma' 
ker, bom in Africa,^^ an inhabitant of Lyons ;* 
*'*' To the memory of a veteran who served in 
the legions, a paper-maker.^^^ An industrious 
swarm,| shut in between the rocks and the 
river, and heaped up in the sombre streets that 
open upon its banks, under a clime of rain and 
constant fog, the^ had, nevertheless, their mor- 
al and their poetic side. It was thus with our 
master Adam, the cabinet-maker of Nevers — 
with the meistersaenger of Nuremburg and 
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(Sacred to the manM and lasting memocyof Jnliat Alez- 
aader, bom In Africa, a citizen of CanhagB, an ezcellent 
man, a glaw-maker, who wa> aged aeventy years. . . .) 
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(Sacre^ to the manes and everlasting memory of Vitalinns 
Fellz, a veteran of the legion .... of Minerva, a very 
prudent man, who carried on the inannfacture of paper 

with great repote for probity, who died, aged eight 

years, five months, and ten days. He was bom on a Tues- 
day, set oat on his first campaign on a Tuesday, obtained 

his discharge on a Tuesday, and died on a Tuesday 

His son, Vitalinus Feiicissimus, and his wife. Julia Nice, 
erected this monument, and dedicated it beneath Ascia.) — 
Mililn. 1. 1. p. 457, SOB. 

t Elsewhere I shall treat of the present state of the mann- 
fitctures of Lyons. The st«te of this town Is one of the 
gravest and most melancholy subjecti of modem history, 
and embraces all the great questions of policy and political 
economy To speak of Lyons under this point of view here, 
would be to draw a picture of the world in order to describe 



Frankfort — coopers, locksmiths, and black- 
smiths — and so, m our day, with ihe tinman of 
Nuremburg. In their darkling cities they 
dreamed of that nature which they did not see, 
and of that glorious sun which was denied 
them ; and they hammered out in their black 
stithies idylls on fields, birds, and flowers. 
Poetic inspiration at Lyons has not been na- 
ture, but love ; and more than one young shop- 
woman, seated in the dim light of the back 
shop, has composed, like L<Miise Labb^ and 
Pemette Guillet, verses full of sadness and of 
mission — ^which were not for their husbands.* 
The love of God, and a voluptuous mysticism, 
were, it must be owned, traits of the Lyonnese 
character. The church of Lyons was founded 
by the desired, (no^cii^, St. Pothinus ;)t and it 
viras at Lyons, at a later period, that St. Mar- 
tin, the desired, established his school. | Our 
Ballanche was bom there ;^ and the author of 
the Imitation, Jean Gerson, chose it as the 
spot in which to close his earthly pUgrimage.| 
It seems strange and contradictory that mys- 
ticism should have originated in large manu- 
facturing and dissolute cities, such as Lyons 
and Strasbourg now are. The reason is, that 
nowhere else does man's heart so yearn fox 
heaven. Where all the grosser pleasures are 
at one's call, there satiety soon begins. The 
sedentary life, too, of the artisan, seated at his 
trade, favors this internal ferment of the soul. 
The silk-weaver, in the humid obscurity of the 
streets of Lyons, and the weavers of Artois and 
of Flanders in their gloomy cellars, shut out 
from the world, have created a world for them- 
selves, a moral paradise of sweet draams and 
visions ; to indemnify themselves for the na- 
ture of which they were deprived, they gave 
themselves to God. No class of men gave more 
victims to the fires and fagots of me middle 
ages. The Vaudois of Arras had their mar- 
tyrs, as well as those of Lyons. The latter 
msciples of the manufacturer, V aldo — ^Vaudois 
or poor men of Lyons, as they were called— 
endeavored to restore the customs of primitiv< 
Christianity. They set an affecting exampU 
of brotherhood ; nor did this union of heaiti 
depend uniformly on conformity of religioui 
belief. Contracts ^xist, of times long subse- 
quent to the Vaudois, by which two friendi 



* For these, as tar many other persons (and things) Indl 
eated in this mpid survey of the country, see Appendix. 

t See the martyrdom of St. Pothinus, in EuseUus, t i 
c. 5. 

X He was bore at Ambolse in 1743.— In 1147, a PoUsI 
bishop introduced the ceremonies of the church of LycM 
Into a church of his own building. Crommems, 1. vi. b| 
Duchesne. Anclennes Villes de France. — It is no very loe 
time since service was performed at Lvons without orpat 
books, or any musical instrument, as in the first ages o 
Christianity. 

$ As were MM. Ampere, Degerando, Camille Jordan, an 
de S^nancour. Their families at least are Lyonne»e. 

II In 14S9. — St. Renii or Remlgin«i, of Lyons, espon<ied th 
cause of Gotteschalk, and the doctrine of grace, agalns 
Joannes Erigena. — According to Du Boulay, the doctrine o 
the Immaculate Conception was first taucht at Lyons.— 1 
the reign of Louis XIII., one individual, Denis de Marqw 
mont, founded fifteen rellgknii homes at Lyons. 
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adopt each other for heirs, and coTenant to 
share life and fortune.* 

The genius of Lyons is more moral, more 
sentimental at least, than that of Provence. 
Lyons may he said to belong to the north. It 
fonns one of the centres of the south, without 
beinff southern, and which the south rejects. 
On uie other hand, France Jong denied Lyons 
as a stranger to her ; being loath to recognise 
the ecclesiastical primacy of an imperial city. 
Notwithstanding its fine position on two rivers, 
and between so many provinces, Lyons has 
never been able to extend itself. Behind, lay 
the two Burgundies — that is to say, French 
feudalism and the feudalism of the empire; 
fiieinff it — the Cevennes, and its rivals, Yienne 
and Urenoble. 

Proceeding to the north from Lyons, you 
have to choose between Ch^ns and Autun. 
The Lyonnese Segusii were a colony from the 
latter city.f Autun, the old Druidical city4 
had thrown out Lyons at the confluence of the 
RhAne and Sa6ne, at the apex of that great 
Celtic triangle, whose base was the ocean from 
the Seine to the Loire. Autun and Lyons, the 
mother and the daughter, have enjoyed very 
different destinies. The daughter, seated on 
the great high road of the nations, beautiful, 
aBuaDle, and of easy access, has constantly 
prospered and increased. The mother, chaste 
and severe, has remained solitarily on her tor- 
rent-stream of Arroux, in the depth of her 
mysterious forests, among her crystals and her 
kva.& It was she who invited the Romans 
into Gaul, and their first care was to raise up 
Lyons against her. In vain did Autun renounce 
her sacred name of Bibracte for that of Augus- 
todnnum, and, afterwards, for that of Flavia ; 
in vain did she resign her divinity,) and be- 
come more and more Roman.^ She went on 
but from decay to decay. All the great wars 
of Granl were decid^ed in her vicinity, and were 



* When the eontraet wm drawn np, Um adopltd brothtet 
WB( eaeh other yftriands of flowen and golden hearts. 

t Gallia Christiana, L iy.— In a diploma, dated 1180. 
PUUp Aagnstas aeknowtedget that on the vacancy of either 
•ee, Lftmm and Anton have reciprocallj the rifht of legality 
aad Jurisdiction over each other.— The bishop of Anton was 
of tight ptesldent of the* states of Bnrgnndy.— The reader 
vUl remember the relatioBS between St. Lefsr, the fiunous 
Mshop of Anton, and the bishop of Lyons. 

t On the arms of Anton were, first, the Droidlcal serpent, 
(lee b. i. c. %) and then the hog— the animal reared in the 
Celtic focMts. Rosnr, p. 909.— By the privileges of Anton, 
the head of the military and Judicial administration was 
termed Flcfv. (Vergobret— See 1. 1. c. S.) Coort«p6e, De- 
•eri|icbm de m Boorgogne, t. lii. p. 491. 

^ Between Anton and 8l Prix a muddy lava is met with. 
The Abb6 Soulavie discovered a volcano at Drevin, five 
leegoes east of Aoton. M^inoires de TAoui^mie de IHion, 
ITCB.'-Tbe grotto of Argental Is celebrated for its beannfVil 
oystallixatkms. MilUn, L i. p. 343.— Silver, copper, and iron 
tre also ibnnd In the neighborhood. Bosny, p. 381. 

I Ittscfiptfon found at Autun— 

n*M BIBSACTi 
r . CAmiL PACATUS 

I vim AUGUSTA. 
L.M . 

MllUu, t L p. 337. 
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5The aristocracy mmb to have given themselves up 
l^toloBM, while thtSraldical nod popolar party sbs 



decided against her.* She did not even pre- 
serve her famous schools : aU she retained was 
her austere genius; and up to modern times 
her sons have been statesmen and legists — as 
the chancellor Rolin, the Montholons, the Jean- 
nins, and numerous others. This grave cast 
of mind is widely spread westward and north- 
ward. The Dupins are from Clamecy ; while 
Theodore de Beza, the orator of Calvinism, 
and mouth-piece of Calvin, is from V^zelai. 

There is none of the amenity of Burgundy in 
the dry and sombre districts of Autun and Mor- 
van. To know the true Burgundy, the Bur- 
gundy of cheering smiles and of the grape, yon 
must ascend the Sa6ne by ChMons, then turn, 
through the C6te d'Or, to the plateau of Dijon, 
and follow the current towards Auxerre — a 
goodly land, where vine-leaves adorn the arms 
of the cities,! where all are brothers or cousins, 
a land of hearty livers and of merry Christ- 
mases.l No province had greater or richer 
abbeys, or which ramified into more new and 
distant foundations — as the abbey of St. Benig- 
nus at Dijon ; that of Cluny, near Ma(;on, and 
the monastery of Clteaux, close to Chdons. 
Such was the splendor of these monasteries, 
that Cluny once extended her hospitality to a 
pope, and a king of France, and the numerous 
princes in their suites, without the monks be- 
mg at all inconvenienced' by lodging so large a 
train. Citeaux was on a still larger scale, or 
at least was more fertile in her offshoots. She 
is the mother of Clairvaux, the mother of St. 
Bernard. Her abbot, the abbot of abbots, was, 
in 1491, recognised as chief of their order by 
three thousand two hundred and fifty-two mon- 
asteries. It was the monks of Clteaux, who, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
founded the muitary orders of Spain, and 

recover thehr Independence. **The prudent government of 
Autun«'* says Tsdlos, "soppressed the revolt of the &natie 
bands of Blaricos, a Booian sproag ftom the dregs of the 
people, and who 9s ve himself ont for a god, and the liberator 
of Gaol.'* (Annal. 1. ii. c. 01.) The revolt of Sacrovir has 
been described in the first book.— The Bagaodc twice sacked 
Aotnn, when the Blaonian schools, which the Greek Eo- 
menes reopened under the patronage of Ckmstantins Chloms, 
were closed.— Francis the first vUited Autun in 15S1, and 
named it ** his French Rome.** According to Eumenes, it 
had already been called the sister of Rome. Scr. fi. Ft. 1. 
712, 716, 717. 

* Autun was almost ruined by Aurelian at the period of 
his victory over Ttotricus. who had had medals struck there. 
— It was sacked by the Germans a. d. 900. by the Bagaudc In 
Diocletian's time, by Attila in 451, bythe Saracens in 739, 
and by the Normans in 886 and 895. The Hungarians were 
bought off in 934. Histoire d* Autun, par Joseph de Rosny, 

t See the arms of DHon and of Beaune. — A bas-relief at 
Dijon represents ttie trimnvirs each holding a goblet : this 
Is a local trait— The cultivation of the vine, of such high 
antiquity here, has singularly influenced the character of 
\tn history, by increasing the numl)er of the lower classes. 
This district was the principal scene of the war of the 
BagandsB. — In 1630 there was a revolt of the vine-dressenL 
who chose for their leader an ola soldier, whom they called 
king Machas. 

t See the curioas Recuell de la Monnoye. — PIron (bom 
in 1640. died In 1737) was from Dijon.- The FiU de» Am 
was celebrated at Auxerre till 1407. — The monks played at 
ball (pdoU) in the nave of the cathedral, till 1538. Th« 
youngest canon fhmlshed the ball, mmI gave it to the deaa: 
as soon as the game was over, they muioed and ib as t e d i 
Millin,t.L 
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preached the crusade against the Albigenses, 
as St. Bernard had the second crusade to Je- 
rusalem. Burgundy is the land of orators ; of 
lofty and solemn eloquence. From the upper 
part of the province, from the district which 
ciYes rise to the Seine — from Dijon, and from 
Montbar — tissued the yoices which have most re- 
sounded through France, those of St. Bernard, 
of Bossuet, and of Buffon. But the amiable 
sentimentality characteristic of Burgundy, is 
observable in other quarters — more graceml in 
the north, more brilliant in the south. Not far 
from Semur were bom the good Madame de 
Chantal, and her grand-daughter, Madame de 
Sevigne ; at Mapon, Lamartine, the poet of the 
religious and lonely-minded ; and at Charolles, 
Edgar Quinet, the poet of history and of hu- 
manity.* 

France has no more ductile element than 
Burgundy, or more capable oT harmonizing the 
north with the south. Its counts or dukes, 
who sprang from two branches of the Capets, 
gave, in the twelfth century, kings to the mon- 
archies of Spain; and, at a later period, to 
Franche-Comte, Flanders, and the whole of 
the low countries, but, despite English aid, 
they were unable to descend the valley of the 
Seine, or settle in the plains of the centre. 
The great king of Burgundy failed before the 
poor king of Bourges;\ of Orleans, and of 
Reims ; and the commons of France by whom 
he had at first been supported, gradually rallied 
against ihe oppressors of the commons of Flan- 
ders. 

The destiny of France was not to be con- 
summated in Burgundy. This feudal province 
was unable to impart to her the monarchical 
and democratic form to which she tended. 
The genius of France had to descend into the 
pale plains of the centre, to abjure pride and 
inflation, nay, the very form of oratory, in order 
to bear her last, most exquisite, and most French 
of fruits. Burgundy seems still to be allied to 
its wines ; the spirit of Beaune and of Magon 
mounts to the head like that of Rhenish. Bur- 
gundian eloquence trenches on the rhetorical ; 
and the amplitude of its literary style is not 
ill typified in the exuberant charms of the wo- 
men of Yermanton and Auxerre. Flesh and 
blood reign here : inflation, as well, and vulgar 
sentimentality ; in proof, I need only cite Cr6- 
billon, Longepierre, and Sedaine. Something 
more sombre and severe is required to consti- 
tute the core of France. 

'Tis a sad fall to step from Burgundy into 
Champagne, and to leave its smiling slopes for 
low and chalky plains. Not to speak of the 



* The author of AhagueruM, born at Bourg, was brought 
np at Charolles. 

Nor should we forget the picturesque and mystic little 
town of PHray-le-Monlal, which gave birth to the devotion 
of Bacr^-Cceur, and where Madame de Chantal died. A re- 
ligious spirit certainly broods over the country of the trans- 
lator of the Smnholik and of the author of Solitude— WA. 
Gnlgnaut and Dargaud. 

t The name given to Charles VII. 



desert of Champagne-Pouilleuse, (the lousy,) 
the country is almost universally flat, pale, and 
of a chillingly prosaic aspect. The cattle are 
sorry ; the plants and minerals present no va- 
riety. Dull rivers drag their chalky streams 
between banks poorly shaded by young or 
stunted poplars. The houses, young too, and 
frail at their birth, endeavor to protect their 
fragile existence, by hooding themselves under 
as many slates as possible, or, at least, poor 
wooden slates: but beneath this false slating 
and its paint, washed off by the rain, the chalk 
betrays itself, pale, dirty, and misery stricken. 

Such houses cannot make fine cities. Cha- 
lons looks hardly more lively than the plains 
around it. Troves is almost as ugly as it is 
industrious.* The striking width of the streets 
of Reims makes its low houses appear lower 
still, and creates a gloomy impression — Reims, 
formerly the city of citizens and of priests, and 
twin sister of Tours, a sugarish city, with a 
tinge of devotion, manufacturing rosaries and 
gingerbread, excellent common cloth, an ex- 
cellent small wine, and the seat both of fairs 
and of pilgrimages. 

These cities, essentially democratic and anti- 
feudal, have been the principal stay of the 
monarchy. The Coutume de Troyes^ which 
consecrated the principle of equality of inherit- 
ance, early divided and annihilated the power 
of the nobility. A barony, by the constant 
subdivision flowing from this principle, might 
be distributed into fifty or a hundred parts, by 
the fourth generation; and the impoverished 
nobles endeavored to recover themselves by 
marrying their daughters to rich plebeians. 
The same coutume declares that rank goes by 
the mother^s side, {que le ventre anoblit.\) 
This illusory precaution did not hinder the 
offspring of unequal marriages from finding 
themselves considered little more than plebe- 
ians ; nor did the noblesse gain by this addition 
of ennobled plebeians. At length, they dis- 
carded false shame, and betook themselves to 
commerce. 

The misfortune was, that this commerce 
was neither elevated by its objects nor by the 

• 

* The. old walls of Troyes were boUt with ruins of Roman 
monuments, comiceSf capitals, stones covered with inscrip- 
tions, fee, like those of Aries and Narbonne. 

" La grand* ville de Bar-sur-8aigne 
A fait trembler Troye en Champagne.** 

FroiaaarL 

t This custom of mnlt*s going with the mother b met 
with in other parts of France, even under the first race. 
(See Beanmanolr.) Charles V. (by a decree dated November 
15th, 1370,) subjected those noble by the mother's side to 
the law of freehold. On the occasion of the second drawing 
np of the Coutume de Chaumont, those who were noUe by 
the father'k side entered their protest against this— aad 
Louis Xir. leA the question undedded. — The Contome ds 
Troyes consecrated equalinr of division between the chil- 
dren, whence the decay of the nobility. For instance, John, 
lord of Dampierro and viscount of Troyes, left at his death 
several children, who divided the countship among than. 
Through successive divisions, Eustache de Conflans cams 
into possession of a third, which he bestowed on a chapief 
of monks ; and another third was divided into four parts, and 
each part into twelve shares, which went to various fkmilin> 
and to the city's and tba royal domains. 
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materials with which it dealt. It was not a 
distant, adventurous, heroic commerce, like 
that of the Catalans or of the Genoese. The 
commerce of Troyes and of Reims did not con- 
sist in furnishing the means and appliances of 
luxury ; nor had these cities illustrious corpo- 
rations, in whose haUs, like those of the Great 
and Small Arts at Florence, statesmen, such 
as the Medicis, trafficked in the noble products 
of the east and of the north, in silks, nirs, and 
precious stones. The trade of Champagne 
was thoroughly plebeian. Thread, coarse 
stufis, cotton caps, and leather,* were the staple 
of the fairs of Troyes, which were frequented 
by dealers from every part of Europe — (our 
tanners of the faubourg St. Marceau, were 
originally a colony from Troyes.) These 
common products, essential, however, to all, 
constituted the wealth of the country. The 
nobles seated themselves with a good grace at 
the counter, and showed due attention to the 
clown. The crowds of strangers that flocked 
to their &irB were so flrreat as to prevent inquiry 
into the genealogy of purchasers, or wrangling 
on points of etiquette — hence, the graduu 
growth of equality. The great count of Cham- 
pagne himself, at one time kin^ of Jerusalem, 
at another of Navarre, found the good-will of 
these traders exceedingly convenient. It is 
true t|^at the barons bore him a gnidge for this,t 
and treated him as if he were himself a trader 
—witness the brutal insult of the soft cheese 
which Robert of Artois had thrown in his 
face. 

This precocious degradation of feudalism, 
and these grotesque transformations of knights 
into shopkeepers, must have not a little con- 
tributed to give zest and point to the wit of the 
natives, and to have inspired them with that 
turn for ironical and shrewd^mplicity, which, 
for what reason I know not, is called najivet^,! 
in our fabliaux. Champagne was the land of 
good stories, of droll an^dotes of the noble 
knight, the simple and unsuspicious husband, 
of Monsieur, the parson, and his sejrvant lass. 
The genius for tale-tellmff, which prevails in 
Champagne and in Flanders, expanded into 
long poems and fine histories, uhretien de 



* Urban IV. was the ton of a eordwainer of Troyes. He 
fbnnded Uie chnrch of St. Urban there, and had tapestry 
htuif ap in it, with a likeness of his (ather maklnc shoes. 

t So did the priests as well. The counts of Champagne 
protected St. Bernard, but they likewise protected his rival, 
AbelanL The Paraclete, founded by him, lay on the Ai- 
dnsran, between Nofent and Pont-sur-Selne. 

X The ancient type of the peasant of the north of France 
is the honest Jacques, who, however, at last, raised- the 
Jumurie. The same personage, considered in his sim- 
plicity and mildness of character, is called Jeannot; when 
he (alls into in£sntile despair, and becomes rageur, he takes 
the name of Jucrisse. Enlisted by the Revolution, he loses 
his siropllrity very strikingly, although under the Restora- 
tion b<' L<« again termed Jean-Jean.— These dlflerent names 
dcj not designate local follies, like those of Arlequin, Panta- 
loon, and Puliehinello. in Italy.— The names commonly 
borne by valets in the aristocratic France of the old r^f^me 
wens names of provinces — as Lurralne, Picard, and particu- 
larly. La Brie and Champagne. The Champenois, indeed, 
is thfe most tractable of all the provincials, although his ap- 
parent simplicity conceals great shrewdnees and irony. 



Troyes, and Guyot de Provins,* begin the list 
of our romance poets. The great lords of the 
country wrote their own actions — ^witness Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, and the cardinal de Retz, 
who have themselves narrated to us the history 
of the Crusades and of the Fronde. History 
and satire are the vocation of the Champenois. 
While count Thibaut had his poems painted on 
the walls of his palace of Provins, surrounded 
by roses from the East, the grocers of Troyes 
scrawled on their counters the allegorical and 
satirical histories of Renard and Isengrin. The 
most punffent pamphlet in our language — the 
satire of Menipp^e — is mostly due to some 
lawyers of this city.f 

Here, in Uiis naive and biting Champagne, 
terminates the long line which we have traced 
from Languedoc and Provence, through Lyons 
and Burgundy. In this viny and literary zone, 
the mind of man has gone on increasing in dis- 
tinctness and sobriety of thought. We have 
sig^nalized three stages of this progress — ^the 
fire and intellectual intoxication of the south, 
the eloquence and rhetoric of Burgundy,! and 
the grace and irony of Champagne. This is 
the last and most delicate fruit which France 
has borne. On these white plains and hungry 
slopes ripens the light wine of the north, full 
of caprice^ and sudden sallies. Scarcely does 

* Whom they will persist In calling Klot de Provence, 
after the orthography of the Crerman, Wolfhim von Elschen 
bach. This Ingenious correction is due to the young and 
learned M. Michel, who has already thrown so much light 
on the literary antlauities of France. 

t Passerat and Plthou.— The Jeering spirit of the north 
of France displays Itself in the popular fcte$. In Cham- 
pagne and other parts we find the roi de I'aumdne, (a citizen 
chosen to deliver two prisoners, iu:. ;) the roi de Vetevf— 
king of the ball— (Dupin, Deux-S^vres the rot dee Ar- 
balitriere, with his knighti, (Cambry, One, li. ;) the roi dea 
guitife — king of the poor— even in 1770, (Almanach d' Ar- 
tois, 1770 ;) the rot dee roeiere — king of the roses, or king of 
the gardeners— still kept up in Normandy, Champagne, Bur^ 
gundy, Au;. — At Paris, the file dee eou» iUaeree, or dutcree- 
eoiUe — tipsy priests — who elected a bishop of unreason, 
oflered him incense of burnt leather, sang obscene songs, 
and turned the altar into a table.— At Evreuz, on the first 
of Bfay, St. Vital's-day, was the feU dee comardt—cnck- 
olds' holyday — when they crowned each other with leaves ; 
the priests wore their surplices the wrong side outward, 
and threw bran in each other's eyes : the bell-ringers pelted 
each other with cceee-mueeaux — hard biscuits. — At Beau- 
vals a girt and child were promenaded round the town, 
taken to mass, and the burden of the chorus was ki-kan I — 
At Reims, the canons promenaded in two files, each drag- 
ging a herring, and stepping on the herring dragged by the 
one before him. — At Bouchaln was the file du prevot det 
iUrurdie — of the captain of the careless : at ChAlons-sur- 
Sadne, of the gaiUardene — the brave boys ; at Paris, of the 
cnfane eane eouei— the sons of mirth ; of the rigiment de te 
c</oa«— the fool's-cap company; and of the eo^fririe d§ 
Vaiofau— the brotherhood of beef-ealers !— At Union, the 
procession of the si«re/o//f— mother madcap. — At Harfleur, 
on Shrove Tuesday, the ffte de la eeie—the saw fete, (a saw 
figures in the arms of the president Coss^ Brissac.) The 
magistrates kiss the teeth of the saw. Two monks carry 
the baton frieeuz, (ufHlghts of the saw.) Then the baton 
frigeuz Is taken to a husband, who beats his wife.— The 
Ckevalerie ^Honttur has existed since the conquest of 
William. 

\ Diderot was bom on the hill of Langrcs— the point of 
transition between Burgundy and Champagne. lie com- 
bines the characteristics of both. 

% This must be understood not only of the wine, but of 
the vine. The soil of the \'ineysrds seems to follow no 
iiettled law, and the natives assert that out of a vineyard of 
three acres, the soil of which appears to be exactly the same 
throughout, only the centre strip will yield firat-mte wine. 
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it owe any thing to the soil ; it is the child of the Anglo-Saxons, which made England, afier 

labor and of society.* And here also grew the Conquest, a nationofwarriors and of scribes, 

that trifling thing,\ profound nevertheless, and is the purely Norman spirit. This acerbity 

at once ironical and dreamy, that discovered of character is common to both sides of the 

and exhausted the domain of fable. straits. Caen, the city of wisdom, preserves 

The river of the Low Countries and the riv- the great monument of the Anglo-Norman sys- 
er of France — the Mouse and the Seine — to- tem of finance, the accounts of the Conqueror^s 
gether with the Mame, the acolyte of the latter, exchequer. Normandy has nothing to envy 
Sow negligently through the flat plains of Cham- others for, and keeps up its good customs. It 
pagne, out swelling as they flow, in order to is common for the head of a family, on his re- 
meet the sea with the ^rreater dimity. The turn from his day's labor on his farm, to recre- 
land, too, rises gradually mto hills, m the island ate himself by explaining to his attentive little 
of France, in Normandy, and in Picardy. ones, some article or other of the r<Nfe ctvt/.* 
France becomes more majestical. She will The native of Lorraine or of Dauphiny can- 
not meet England, face to face, with lowered not keep pace with the Norman in his passion 
head ; but arrays herself with forests and proud for the law. The Breton character, harder 
cities, swells her rivers, throws out in broad and more negative, is less greedy and grasping, 
sweeps her magnificent plains, snd confronts Brittany is resistance ; Normandy, conquest ; 
her rival with that other Englimd — Flanders in our day, the conquest over nature, the con- 
and Normandy.| quest of agriculture and manufiietures. This 

Immense is the rivalry of these opposite ambitious and conquering genius generally 

shores which hate, yet resemble each other, makes its way by fixity of purpose, though 

On both sides the characteristics of the people often by daring, and by sudden impulse ; an im- 

are hardness, greed, and sobriety and travail pulse soaring at times to the sublime — as ex- 

of mind. Antique Normandy looks askance at emplified in the numerous heroic seamenf 

her triumphant daughter, who smiles upon her Normandy has produced, and in the great Cor- 

in fulness of insolence from her lofty cliffs, neille. Twice has French literature taken her 

Yet the rolls still exist on which are read the upward flight from Normandy, while philosophy 

names of those Normans who conquered Eng- was aroused from her slumbers by Brittany, 

land. Does not England, too, date the com- The old poem of Ron or Rollo^ appeared in 

mencetnent of her rise from the Conquest 1 the twelfth century together with AbeUrd; 

To whom does she owe whatever of art she and in the seventeenth, Comeille arose simul- 

has to boast of 1 Did the monuments of which taneously with Descartes. Yet, why I know 

she is so proud exist before the Conquest 1 not, the Norman genius has been denied ideality. 

What are the wondrous cathedrals of England, in the largest and most creative sense of the 

but an exaggerated imitation of Norman archi- faculty. It soars high, but faUs quickly. It 

tecture ^ How great was the change opera- falls in the meager precision of Malherbe, in 

ted in the men themselves, and in the Saxon the drjrness of M6zerai, and in the ingenious 

race, by this interfusion of French blood 1 researches of La Bruy^re and Fontenelle. 

The warlike and litigious spirit, foreign from The very heroe4^f the great Comeille, when- 
ever they cease to be sublime, sink into insipid 

* An estate whfch, laid down in wheat, wonid liTe ma- special pleaders, rejoicing in the subtleties of a 

ployment to only five or six fkmilles laid down in vinea, yain and Sterile dialectic 

will require five or six hnndred hands, men, women, and a -^ ji *i- • '/• _^ * j ^i_ 

children. The attention which the manufiictare of the wine Assuredly, the genms Of OUT StOUt and worthy 

itself reouires is well known. Boargeoisnjersaint, sutis- Flanders is neither subUe nor Sterile, but poei- 

give the preference to Bargundv. The reason is, that, after — soltdu funaatttm OSSlbus tntus. On its rat 

so m-iny troubles and scenes ofMitaiion, we no longer want and plenteous plains, teeming with manure, 

to Hhnrpen our intellects by stimulating the nerves, but -^i. i 5i -^i! ^ j t 

rather to strengthen our bodies. ^i<n canais, and With a gross and exuberant 

t La Fontaine says of himself— vegetation, grass, men, and animals wax emu- 

•• Je suis chme i«f ^re. et vole A tout snjet. lously fat and Urge, as if they had nothing to 

Je vais de fleur en fleur, et d'objet en ohiet j^ K,,* ♦k««« nruJ ^«. j ♦i.l u^— . ii « 

A beaucoup de piai.ir, je m«ie un peu dTgioire. "0 ^^^ thnve. The OX and the horse Swell out 

J*inils pluf haul peut-^tre an temple de mAnioire, i 

81 dans un genre seul j'avais n»^ mes jours ; * ** Do you see that small field T** one day said to me M. D., 

llals quo! ! je suls volage, en vers comme en amours.** ez-president of one of the tribunals of Lower Norra&ady ; 

(I am a trifling thing, and fly to whatever taltes ray fency, "•hould It pass into the hands of four brothers to-OKirrow. 

firom flower to flower, from object to object. Given mostly ^^ would be at once latefsected by four hedges ; so essential 

to pleasure, I have my dreams of glory, and perhaps should ". '^ **«'• ***** property should be distincUy defined.*'— The 

obtnln a higher niche in the temple of Fame, had I devoted Normans are so given to the study of eloquence, says sa 

mytelf to one walk of poetry alone. But why talk of it 1 •»»**»o' »<" **»• twelfth century, that one may hear even the 

I am as fickle in verse as in love.) l^t*^« children declaiming like orators .... ** quasi rheloRS 

•• Thfl rmot » Mv. Pi-t« •• I. . n.kt .n<t ..«P^ «ki.. •» attendas.'* Gaufired. Malaterra. 1. 1. c 3. 

♦ n.Lr^ ; ^m^!^' u^ ^™ "'• t M. Esiancelin*s publication, and ruistoire des Villes ds 
X Dlbdln, in his Bibliogrephical Tour, remarks that near France, par M. ViteL Dieppe, t U.— It seems that the pas- 

Cout^nceH. in pirticutar, both people and landscape are sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was discoveredbr 

strlklnglyEngllsh. the Dieppois before the Portuguese, but that, through 

\ . ™""®'' "'O"® Pv«» *be superiority to the English anxiety to keep the discovery lecret, they lost the don 

eathedrals, and SFcriben the origin of the ogive to English of it / •» * »— / 

architects. Bee M. de Caumont, Cours d'Antiquit^s llonu- t See the excellent editton by M. August* Provost, of 

mentalea, L ii. Ronan, ona of onr miMt dutjngnu^fii anfiquartie 
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to elepfaantiiie size. Woman grows apace 
with man, and is often the better of the two. 
This large-built race, however, with all its 
bulk, is £ccid, and strong rather than robust, 
though of immensely muscular power. The 
Herculeses of our fairs are often natives of the 
deMLTtment of the north. 

The prolific power of the Bolg of Ireland is 
common to the Belgians of Flanders and of 
the Low . Countries. Men swarmed, like in- 
sects after a storm, in the thick ooze of those 
rich plains, in those vast and sombre marts of 
trade, Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges. 'Twas 
tempting fate to set foot on those ant-hills, 
whence would spring at a touch — spikes lower- 
ed — swarms of men by fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
thousand at a time, stout, well-fed, well-clothed, 
and well-armed. The feudal cavalry of the 
times found fighting with such masses no child's 
play. 

And were these worthy Flemings in the 
wrong to be so proud 1 Fat and gross* as they 
were, they thoroughly underst<K>d their own 
businessw None were better acquainted with 
commerce, trade, and agriculture. No people 
were more distinguished by food sense, or 
comprehended more thoroughly the positive 
. and the real. Perhaps no people of the middle- 
ages more thoroughly seized the spirit of the 
time, or knew better both how to act and how 
to narrate. At this date, Champagne and 
Flanders were the only countries which could 
compete with Italy in historians. In Froissart, 
Flanders has her Villani, and in Comines her 
Machiavelf — ^we may add to these her emperor 
historians of Constantinople. Her authors of 
fabliaux are historians as well ; at least, in all 
that concerns public manners. 

These had little in them to edify ; were sen- 
sual and ffross. And the further we proceed 
northward in this fat Flanders, and under its 
mild and moist climate, the softer does the 
country become, sensuality is more in the as- 
cendant, and nature becomes more powerful.^ 
History and narrative no longer satisfy the 
^-ant of reality, and the requisitions of the sense. 
The arts of design are called in to aid. Sculp- 
ture dates in France from Michel-Angelo's fa- 
mous pupil, John of Bologna. Architecture, 
alio, starts up airesh ; no longer soberly and 
severely Norman, sharpened into ogives, and 
aspiring to the heavens, like a verse of 

* In^taiices of the Belglc groflsnets or coaneness may be 
met with at every torn. Take note at Bnutels of the little 
statue of the Mannekenpisa — "the oldest citizen of the 
umif* — which is supplied with a new dress on great holi- 

davs- 

f For exampler^again of Dooai, Oadef^herst of Lilie, 
and many others. 

t 8^ the Castoms of the Coantship of Flanden, trans- 
laiiMl by Lefnrand, Gambrai, 1719, vol. i. — Custom of Ghent, 
p. 119, mb. 96: " Niemandt en sal bastaerdi wesen van de 
RMBder**. . . . A'tf oue $kaU be a bastard by the moikfr*» tide, 
but shall succeed to her property along with the legitimate 
children, though not to the father's: a proof that they were 
not Excluded on any religious or moral account from suc- 
ceeding the father, but from doubts as to the paternity. In 
thill cMstam we meet with community of goodi, equal divi- 
sion of Inheritance, ice. 

VOL. I. — 23. 



Comei]le*8, but rich and full and largely am- 
ple. The ogive bends into soft curves, and 
voluptuous roundings. The curve sometimes 
sinks and narrows, at others swells and arches 
out. Round and imdulating in its every orna- 
ment, the charming tower of Antwerp rises ta- 
peringly by easy gradations, like a gigantic 
corbeillet* braided with the rushes of the 
Scheldt. 

Kept in as scrupulous order as the inside of 
Flemish houses, these Low Country churches 
dazzle the sight with their joint cleanliness and 
richness, with the splendor of their ornaments 
of brass, and their profusion of black and white 
marbles. They are cleaner than the Italian 
churches, and no less coquettish. Flanders is 
a prosaic Lombardyf — to which the sun and 
the grape are wanting. It has another want, 
which is at once forced on one's notice by the 
innumerable figures carved in wood, that one 
meets at every step on -the ground-floor of these 
cathedrals — an economic species of sculpture, 
which does not compensate for the want of the 
marble people of the cities of Italv-t Above 
these churches, from the summit of their towers, 
sound the uniform and well-arranged chimes, 
the delight and pride of the Flemish communi- 
ty. The same air, repeated for centuries, from 
hour to hour, has satisfied the musical wants 
of generation after veneration of artisans, who 
have been born and who have died on their 
work-bench.^ 

But music and architecture are still too ab- 
stract. Sounds and forms are not sufficient. 
Colors are required, true and lively colors, liv- 
ing representations of the flesh and senses — 
pictures of rude and hearty festivals, in which 
red-faced men and white-faced women drink, 
smoke, aiid "dance heavily ;|| pictures as well, 
of cruel tortures, of indecent and horrible-look- 
ing martyrs, of enormous, fresh, fat, and scan* 
da!<'usly-beautiful Virgin Marys. Beyond the 
Scheldt, in the midst of gloomy marshes, of 
deep waters, and under the lofty dikes of Hoi* 
land, begins the sombre and serious style of 
painting. Rembrandt and Gerard Dow paint, 
where Erasmus and Grotius^ write. But in 

* {CorbeUle is the liasket containing the bride's Jewellery, 
dresses, shawls, lu:., displayed at all weddings of eoni»> 
quence in France.) — Translator. 

t We meet here with a predilection for the swan, which, 
according to Virgil, was the ornament of the Mincias and 
of the other rivers of Lombardy. Amiens, at the threshdid 
of the ancient Belgium, (that little Venice, as Louis XIV. 
rallied it,) kept the king's swans on the Sommc. The swan 
is a common sign of Flemish inns. 

t The cathedral of Milan alone is adorned with five thou- 
sand statues and small figures : so I have been assured ky 
M. Franchetti, the author of the description of this won- 
drous church. 

^ It is but fair to state that this musical instinct has led 
to great things here, particularly among the Walloons. 
(ir6try comes from Liege. 

II »Be in the Ltravre the picture, styled in the catalocoe 
Fi'te fJamande, (a Flemish Ilolyday.) It is the ezpresilon 
of the most licentious and sensual baoehanallsm. 

V To my mind, Belgic genius, as fUr as regards the FleQ 
ish part of Belgium, reaches its highest pitch in Rulieiia , 
and, as regards the Walloon part, in Gr^try. Bpontaneon*- 
ness prevails in Belgium ; reflection in Holland. Thinkera 
have loved the last. Here Descartes came to deUy the h«- 
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Flanders, in wealth j and sensnal Antwerp, the 
rapid pencil of Rubens will create the Baccha- 
nalia of the art. The very mysteries of religion 
will be travestied* in his idolatrous paintings, 
which yet seem quivering with the fire and 
brute force of genius. f This extraordinary 
man, though born at Cologne, had none of the 
idealism of Germany. Sclavonic blood ran in 
his veins, and reared in all the passionate tem- 
perament of the Belgians, he deified nature in 
his pictures, like a barbarian. 

This frontier country of European races and 
tongues| is the great scene of the conquests, 
both of life and of death. Men here start up 
quickly, multiply unto the stifling of one another,^ 
and are then disposed of in battle. Here is the 
great and lasting battle of races and of nations. 
That battle of the world which is said to have 
taken place on the death of Attila, is ever re- 
newed in Belgium' between France, England, 
and Germany, between the Celts and the Ger- 
mans. This is the confer of Europe, the ren- 
dezvous of wars. | And hence the fatness of 
these plains ; blood has no time to dry up there. 
Dreadful and varied struggle! Ours are the 
battles of Bouvines, Rosebek, Lens, Steinkerke, 
Denain, Fontenoi, Fleurus, and Jemappes — 

n&n Kffo ; and SpiBOsa, to insUtute the apotheosis of na- 
ture. However, the philosophy pecaliar to Holland is that 
l»uctical philosophy which applies itself to the political 
rplations of nations, as exemplified in Grotlus. — On oom- 
parinff Germany with the Low Countries, we shall find 
Austria to be to Belgivn what Pmsala is to Holland ; only, 
the latter is less energetic, Its energios seeming to be sunk 
In iu habltoal calm and tRcitnm character. The paviers 
in Holland may be seen taking tea in the streets, three or 
four times a day. Among this class, says a traveller, you 
will neither meet with a tl&ief to rob yon, nor a guide to di- 
rect you the way. 

* In a picture by his popil, Vandyke, is an ass on its 
kneos before the host. See Forstei's Travels in Germany 
and Flanders. 

t His fkmlly was from Styria. The most impetuous of 
the European family lie at either extreme ; on the east, the 
Slaves of Poland, lllyria, Styria, ice.; on the west, the 
Colts of Ireland, Scotland, &c. 

X Dutch Flanders consists of places ceded \rf the treaty 
of 1648, and by the Barrier Treaty, (1715 ;) a name ftill of 
flgnificance.— The Biarch, or Maratusate of Antwerp, cre- 
ated by Otho n., was Iwstowed by Henri IV. on the bravest 
man of the empire, on Godfrey of Bouillon. — A fosse was 
dug, in 980, at Sos de Gand, by orders of Otho, to mark the 
boundary between the empire and France. — At Lonvain, 
says a traveller, the language is German, the manners 
Dutch, and the cookery French. — ^Together with the idiom 
of Germany begin the astronomical names of places, as M- 
0ttj 0*t-ende. In France, as is ttie case In all Celtic nations, 
the names are borrowed from the earth, as Lille, PUe, (the 
Island.) 

$ Previously to the emigration of the weavers into Eng- 
land, about I%2, Louvaln contained fifty thousand weaver*. 
VonifT, vol. I. p. 354.— At Yprei (the b inliouc of course In- 
fCladed) there were two hundred thou<uuid in 1833.— In 1380, 
'"^the inhabitants of Ghent sallied forth with three nrmle<t.'* 
Oudegherst, Chroniquo do Finndrc, folio 301.— Thh moist 
country l\ in many partn, as unhealthy as It i« fertile. To 
signify a man of nillid complexion, they say, "he Is like an 
Ypres corpse.*'- Belgium, huwowr. has suffered lew fh)m 
the natural inconveniences, than from the pciliticii revolu- 
tions of \U soil. Brakes wan ruined by the revolt of 1492; 
Ghent, by thai of 1540; Antwerp, by the treaty of 1648, 
which riised Amsterdam to the height of prosperity by 
.closing the navigation of the Scheldt. 

II The prt^at bHlllo of modern times was fought jn^t at the 

boundiiry line lM;twocn the two I inpuico*— nt W itcrloo. A 

short disLanrc on thi* s«ide of it Is Mont Stint- JeaR.— The 

■mound reared in the cciHre of the pl.tin looks iiko a bar- 

Jivian tumuiut, thrown up by Celtd or Germans. 



theirs, the battles of the Spurs and of Coortray. 
Must I name Waterloo ? 

England ! England ! you fought not on that 
day single-handed with France : you had the 
world with you. Why arrogate to yourself all 
the glory ? What means your Waterloo-bridge T 
Is there then so much to glorify yourself withal, 
if the mutilated remnant of a hundred battles, 
if the last levy of France, a beardless legion, 
who had scarcely left school and their mother*s 
tender kiss, were dashed to pieces against your 
mercenary army, spared in every battle, and 
kept to be used against ns like the dagger of 
mercy with which the soldier, when at the last 
gasp, assassinated his victor 1 

Yet will I conceal nothing. Hateful as Eng- 
land is, she appears grand indeed, as she faces 
Europe, as she faces Dunkirk* and Antwerp 
in ruins.f All other countries — Russia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, and France — have their 
capitals on the west, opposite the setting sun : 
the great European vessel seems to float with 
her sails bellied by the wind, which erst blew 
from Asia. England, alone, has hers pointed 
to the east, as if in defiance of that world — 
unum omnia contra. This last country of the 
old continent is the heroical land ; the constant 
refuge of the exiled and the energetic. All 
who have ever fled servitude, Druids pursued 
by Rome, Gallo-Romans chased by the barbari- 
ans, Saxons proscribed by Charlemagne, fam- 
ished Danes, grasping Normans, the persecuted 
Flemish manufacturers, the vanquished Calvin- 
ists — all have crossed the sea, and made the 
great island their country : arva, heata petamus 
area, divites et insuLas, . . . Thus England 
has thriven on misfortunes, and grown great 
out of ruins. But as these exiles, crowded into 
this narrow asylum, began to scrutinize each 
other, as they observed the differences of race 
and belief which separated them, as they per- 
ceived themselves to be Cymry, Gael, Saxons, 
Danes, or Normans, their hate arose, and they 
flew to arms. Like the fights in the amphi- 
theatre on *' a Roman holy&y," between wild 
beasts of all kinds, astonished to find themselves 
together, hippopotami, lions, tigers, and croco- 
diles — ^this amphibious race, after having long 
worried and torn each other in their ocean cir- 
cus, cast theniselves into the sea, and began to 
worry France. But the strife between them- 
selves, to a certainty, b not yet at an end. 
Vainly does the triumphant beast defy the 
world from his sea-girt throne. A furious 



* Faulconnier, Histoiro de Dnnquerqne, 1730, fol. t. 0. 
Vain were the petitions of the inhabitants of Dunkirk to 
Queen Anne, and their attempts to prove that the Dutch 
would bo greater gnincM than the English by tho demolition 
of Dunkirk. No pnrt of history is nKMPO painful or humilia- 
ting rending to a Frenchman than thi;*. Cherbourg had not 
then boen created : and from Ostend to Brest there did not 
remain one fortified harbor. 

t "There." said Bonaparte. "I have a Imdcd pistol, 
pointed tit EnghndN he in."— Flo said at St. Helena- Th« 
lortroi* of Antwerp is one of the great cnuscs of my being 
hero ; its ceMiun, one of the motives which determined 
not to sign the peace of ChfttUlon. 
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fniashing of teeth mocks his derisive smile — 
whether that the shrill and creaking wheel of 
Manchester refuse to turn, or that the Irish 
boll, which he has pinned to the ground, lift up 
its head with sullen bellow. 

The war of wars, the battle of battles, is that 
between Enffkind and France ; all others are 
episodical. The names dear to France are 
those of the men who have greatly dared 
against England. France has only one saint, 
the Pucelle, fJoan of Arc ;) the great Guise, 
who wrung Calais from their grasp, and the 
founders of Brest, of Dunkirk, and of Ant- 
werp,* theirs are the names — whatever else 
they may have done — ^which are dear and sa- 

^ c red to France. For my own part, I feel under 
personal obligations to these glorious champions 
of France and of the world, and to those whom 
they armed, to the Duguay-Trouins, the Jean- 
Barts, the Surcoufs — to those who disturbed the 
rest of the men of Plymouth, who made these 

I islanders sadly shake the head, who forced 
them out of their taciturnity, who compelled 

y them to elongate their monosyllables. 

And think you undeserving of the praise and 
thanks of France, the brave Irish priests, the 
Jesuits, who on our every shore, and in the 
monasteries of St. Columbanus, — at St. Waast, 
St Bertin, St. Omer, St. Amand, and at Douai, 
Dunkirk, and Antwerp,! organized the Irish 
missions — popular orators, ardent conspirators, 
lions and foxes, who would plot, fight, lie, or 
die for their country, as the crisis required ? 

The struggle with England has done France 
immense service. It has confirmed and stamped 
her nationality. By dint of banding against 
the common enemy, the provinces have become 
ooe people. The near view of the English- 
man has made them feel themselves to be 
Frenchmen. It is with nations as with indi- 
riduals ; they know and distinguish their identit}' 
by the opposition of some extrinsic body. The 
I is marked out by the Not I. France has 

■ thus been formed under the influence of her 
great wars with England, at once by opposi- 
tion and by composition; the opposition dis- 
tinctly perceptible in the western and northern 
provinces through which we have just passed, 
while the composition is the work of the cen- 
tral provinces, of which we have still to speak. 

THB CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

To find the centre of France, the nucleus round 
which all the rest is to cluster, we must not take 
the central point geodesically considered ; that 
would be about Bourges and the Bourbonnois, 
the cradle of the dynasty. We must neither 
fix on the main water-shed, which would be to 
choose the plateaux of Dijon or of Langres, 
between the sources of the Sa6ne, the Seine, 
and the Meuse, nor even the point where the 

* Richelieu, I>oaU XIV., and Bonaparte. 
t Enfland*« victim, Mnry Smart, led her portrait in the 
atflicy of Sl Andr^ at Antwerp, whoro it itUl commands 



different ra^s separate, ^hich would be on the 
Loire, between Brittany, Auvergne, and Toa- 
raine. No ; the centre is marked by political 
rather than natural, by human rather than ma- 
terial causes. It is an eccentric centre, derived 
from and supported by the North, the principal 
theatre of national activity, and bordering on 
England, Flanders, and Germany. Protected, 
not isolated by the rivers which surround it, it 
is rightly characterized by its name of the lale 
of France. 

Looking at the great rivers of our country, 
and the grand territorial lines in which they are 
set, one would say that France runs with them 
to the ocean. On the north, the fall of the laid 
is gentle, the rivers tame. There has been no 
physical hinderance to the free action of the 
policy which sought to group the provinces 
around the centre to which they tended. In 
every respect the Seine is the first, the most 
docile, and perfectible of our rivers. It haa 
neither the capricious and treacherous gentle- 
ness of the Loire, nor the abruptness of the 
Garonne, nor the terrible impetuosity of the 
Rhone, which descends from the Alps like a 
wild bull, traverses a lake eighteen leagues in 
length, and hurries, eating into its banks, to the 
sea. The Seine hardly rises before it bears 
the impress of civilization. On reaching Troyes, 
it suffers itself to be cut and divided at will, — 
seeking out manufactories, and lending them 
its waters. Even when Champagne has ren- 
dered it the tribute of t^e Marne, and Picardy 
of the Oise, it needs no Mrong dikes, but quiet- 
ly allows itself to be restrained by our quays ; 
and after supplying the manufactories of Troyes, 
and before supplying those of Rouen, it quenches 
the thirst of Paris. From Paris to H^vre is 
but one town. To know the beauty of this 
beautiful stream, it should be seen between 
Pont de PArche and Rouen, wandering among 
its innumerable islands, all encircled by the 
setting sun with waves of gold, while the apple- 
trees that border either bank view therein their 
streaked fruit of red and yellow, topped by whitish 
masses, {sous des masses hlanchdtres.) This is 
a sight to which I can only compare the view of 
the Lake of Geneva, which, it is true, presents 
in addition the vineyards of Yaud, Meillerie, and 
the Alps. But the lake moves not on ; it ia 
immobility, or, at least, agitation without visible 
progress. The Seine moves onward, and beara 
with it the mind of France, of Paris — towards 
Normandy, the ocean, England, and far-distant 
America. 

The first girdle round Paris consists of Rouen, 
Amiens, Chalons, and Reims, which are carried 
off in its vortex. To this is attached an ex- 
ternal bell — Nantes, Bordeaux, Clermdnt, and 
Toulouse ; Lyons, Besant^on, Metz, and Stras- 
bourg. Paris has another self in Lyons, in order 
to reach, by the Rhone, to the eccentric Mar- 
seilles. The whirlwind of national life is den- 
sest in the north ; in the south, the circles 
which it describes grow fainter and wider. 
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Tlie true cantTe w«s earl; defiyd, and was | 
■pacified from the time of St, Louis in the two 
works which laid the foundation of our juris- 
prudence — the ETABLIBSiniNB DE FrAHCB ET | 

d' Orleans, and the Coutumes dk France et I 
DE Vermandois.* It is between the Orlemois I 
and the Ve^ma^doi^ between the angle of the ', 
Loire and the sources of the Oise, between Or- i 
liins and St. Quentin, that France al length | 
found her centre, her seal, and place of rest, ' 
which she bad vainly sought for in the druidi- i 
oal countries of Charties and of Autun, in the 
chief towns of the Gallic clans, Bourges and 
Clermont, (Avaricum, Vrbs Anemorum.) and ' 
in the capitals of the Meroringian and Carlo- j 
ringian church, Toura and Reims. t 

The Capetian France of the king of Si. ' 
DenyX lies between feudal Normandy and demo- 
oiatic Champagne, and extends from St. Quen- I 
tin to Oileana and Tours, The king Is abbot I 
of Si. Martin's in the latter city, and first canon ' 
of St. Quenlin's. From the situation of Or- ; 
Uans near the junction of her two great rivers, i 
this city has oflen shared the fate of France. 
The names of Ca-sar, of Altila, of Joan of Arc, 
and of the Guises, lell of the wars and sieges 
that Orleans has witnessed. The serious Or- 
leans^ is close to Touraine, close to the soft 
and laughing country of Rabelais, just as the 
choleric Picardy is close to the ironical Cham- 
pagne. Picardy seems to embrace the whole 
of the ancient hietory of France. Fredegonda 
and Charles the Bald held their courts either 
al Soissons.ll Crfepy, Verbery, or Atligny, 
When the throne succumbed to feudalism, the 
monarchs sought refuge on the mountain of 
Laon.^ Alternately asylums or prisons, Laon, 
Peronne, and St. Medard's abbey at Soissons, 
receired within their walla Louis the D^bon- 

• To Ortesni n inrB ttw kn(iwled(e ud uuhlu of Ibe 
BiHiun law— H Flcuit]r. Ihe ItHiiiiliiitoii oT Ihe r«iidal snd 

laid Ihe bciiannliiiii araar]Drt:>piud«B». 

The ■Rhblthoii nr Sourtea wu pnulnrch, prlmnle of th«- 
AqnllqlnvB, and inelxopriutHn. A* paalarcht hifl JdHnI1i> 

looia. u prtniU avei IhOM of Burdeiui and nf Aach, (Ihe 

as melrojiDniMi. he bud andcnlly oleycn .nrfragani— thrj 
blahi>|i> nr Clermonc. St. Flour. La Fn;, Tulle. Umoge), 
Mrnde. Riidei. Vabrei. Caatrei, Cahon. BhI iMi rrecllun 
of ltu> Uihopile vl Alby loUi an anhM-hoprtc, oily left Ihe 
Ave Ant of thsta itei under hU lurlHllelioii. 

middle af«i. 

and won rer Ibem the nickname or fiaffint. {Ihe wa«ptsh.j 



Louis d'Oulremer, and Iiouis XI. The 
royal tower of Laon was destroyed in 1833 ;' 
ihat of Peronne still remains — still does Ihe 
innnstrous feudal tower of the CoDcys rear its 
proud headf — 

Ja u lull ml. ne due prince, ne comle anul, 
J* aDU le tire de Concv.t 

But the noblesse of Picardy early compre- 
Siended the great truth of French nationality. 
The heroic house of Guise, — the Picard branch 
of the princes of Lorraine, — defended Meiz 
iRainst the Germans, took Calais from the 
English, and had all but taken France from its 
king. The reign of Louis XIV. was described 
and Judged by the Picard, St. Simon. ^ 

Strongly feudal, strongly communal and 
democratic, was this ardent Picardy. The ftral 
communes of France are the great ecclesiasti- 
cal cities of Noyon, St. Quentin, Amiens, and 
of Laon. The same country produced Calvin, 
and the league against Calvin. A hermit of 
Amiensl hurried olf all Europe, princes and 
people, lo Jerusalem, in a religious transport. 
A legist of NoyonTl changed the religion which 
had given birth to this transport in one-halfofthe 
' coimtries of the West, founding a Rome of his 
own in Geneva, and makingrepublicanism a mat- 
ter of faith. Republicanism was pushed onwards 
in its frenzied course by Picard hands, from 
Condorcet to CamiHeDesmoulinB, and from Dca- 
moulins toGracchuB Babceuf," and was sung by 
Beianger, in whose happy verse " Je suit vilain, 
cl Iris i-i7otn," (I am low-bom, low-born very,) 
Bpe*k the feelings of our new France ; in the 
first rank of which vitatTii we may well place 

• See two anlrlei by Wrtor Roto, and by U. da M«1- 

t The loner of Coney l> a handted and eevenly-two leet 
hlfh.nnd three hondredand Ave In eltetiinfrrenee. PartieT 
the mill are ihlrty-two feet thick. Haurln blow np ihr 
oulwud wall, Id IW and, un Ihe IBlh at Sepwmher, IflK 
■ a earlhiiiiake aplll ihe lower ttvm tnp to bollom. — An an- 

EauaennA VII., who foiuhl at Nlcnpolli, bad hie poTlnit. 



II Peiiln woi choaen kinc here. In T50, and Louli d'Onue- 
Bier died here. 

II '•liadi* '^oety 'bovrUie ^tnU^ the ^Ine'at Fah> : end 
■ huwircd almVE the wa-level. Peochel el Chaulaire, Bla- 
ituiigH de I'Abiie.— Three laaniri fr.™ Laon ia Nnim- 
IMbw de Llew. rmiided lo iTll. Three knl^hu oT the 
l/MHiitrAs Diadc prlxiBen by Ihe »ildan. relhwd lo allure 
their lellEliiB ; and whei Ihe SuldanM-ndi hiadanihler li> 
•irdiiui ihriii. iber awven hei. Kbowlng licr ( ipinculoiu 
hnif «f the Virion. Flllni whh Iheni. ihe cuiln nlT the 
limfe, whith, 01 reachlBalheliutahDrDiulddy of Lleise. 
liKiaH> IM tmr ID kacairtsdftutkM. 



^ Thli tliniUT. of rcconl dale, whitb pretendi lo traer 

' (Thn'aBIbar allude) lo the line de PI. Sinon. lo the re- 
sult puMltation of wl - ■ 



l> XIV., I 
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the illiistrious, pure-minded general Foy, the 
incarnation of military honor.^ 
The South and the lands of the vine have, 

I as we see, no monopoly of eloquence. Picardy 
is well worth Burgundy — the wine is in her 
heart. In one^s course from the centre to the 

' Belgian frontier, one would say that the blood 
nms quicker, and that it grows wanner as one 
advances towards the north.f Most of our 
great artists, Claude Lorraine, Poussin, Le- 
Mieur,^ Goujon, Cousin, Mansart, Len6tre, 
David, belong to the northern provinces ; and 

t if we pass Belgium, and cast a glance at that 
little France — -Li^ge, standing alone where all 

) around is foreign and speaks with foreign 
tongue, we find our Gretry.^ 

The history of the centre of the centre, of 
Paris, of the Isle of France, is the history of 
the whole monarchy. To specify a few proper 
names, would be to make the reader but poorly 
acquainted with them. They have both re- 

' oeived and given the national character ; they 
are not a country, but the epitome of the coun- 

\ try. The history of feudalism alone in the 
Isle of France embraces wide relations. To 
speak of the Montforts is to speak of Jerusalem, 
of the crusade of Languedoc, of the commons 
of France and England, and of the wars of 
Brittany. Mention the Montmorencys, and 

I you have to tell how feudalism devoted itself to 
the power of the monarchy, and of fervent 
loyalty, though marked by but moderate talent. 

/ As to the numerous writers bom in Paris, they 
owe much of their idiosyncrasy to the provin- 
ces from which their families originally came, 
and, above all, express the genius of collective 
France, which shone so brightly in them. The 
universally distinguishing characteristics of 
French genius are clearly displayed in Villon, 
in Boileau, in Moli^re, Regnard, and Voltaire ; 
and if you search for local peculiarities, the 
most you will find will be a touch of the old 

^ leaven of the civic mind, (Vesprit bourgeois^ 
less comprehensive than judicious, critical, and 

* Bom at nthoD or at Ham. Several of the oeneraU 
of the Revelation were ttoai Picardy, a« Dumas, Oupont, 
Serrarier, &«. — L«t ns add to the list of those who do honor 
to a district fertile la glory, Anselm of Laon ; Ramas, slain 
in the fltKUwacre of St. Bartholomew ; Boutiilier, author of 
Ls Soinine Rnrale ; the historian, Guibert de Nogent ; the 
Jesuit, Charlevoix ; the d'Estries, and Genlises. 

t I say the same of Artois, which has produced so many 
^ myttjca. The abb6 Prevost comes ttom Arras. The Bou- 
loDDois has given ns in one individual a peat poet and a 
f^mi critic— our Sainte-Beuve. 

X Claude Lorraine, bom at Chamagne in Lorraine, in 
1600. died in 168S.— Poussin, of a Soissons family, born at 
Andelys in 1504, died in 1865. — Lesueur, bom at Paris in 
1617, died in 1665.— Jean Cousin, founder of the French 
scboiDl of painting, bora at Coucy, near Sens, about 1501.— 
Jean Goujon, bora at Paris, diea in 1572.— Germain Pllon, 
bora at Lou^, six leagues fhmi Mans, died at the end of the 
sixteenth century.— Pierre Iie«cot, the architect of the 
Fountain of Innocents, bora at Paris in 1510, died in 1571. 
-<:allot, bom at Nancy in 1503, died in 1635. ThU rapid 
and clever artist engraved fourteen hundred plates.— Man- 
sart, the architect of Versailles and of the H6tel des Inva- 
lides, bom at ParU in 1645, died in 1706.— Lenfttre, bora at 
Paris in 1613, died in 1700, Ate. 

% Bom in 1741. died in 1813.— Liege is greatly and cu- 
riously original, a town by itself. When will it meet with 
an hisUNTianl 



sarcastic, and which grew up a compound of 
Gallic good humor and parliamentai^ bitter- 
ness, between the parvis Notre Dame and th« 
steps of the Sainte-Chapelle,* 

Dui this indigenous and special character is 
still secondary ; the general one predominates. ' 
To say Paris, is to ^um up the whole monar- 
chy. How happens one city to have become 
the perfect symbol of the entire country 1 It 
requires a whole history of the country to ex- 
plain it, and Paris would be its last chapter. 
The Parisian mind is at once the most complex 
and the highest form of French genius. It 
would seem that the result of the annihilation 
of every local and provincial feeling must be ' 
altogether negative; but it is not so. From 
all these negations of material, local, and spe- 
cial ideas, results a living generality, a positive 
fact, a lively strength, we saw it in Ju)^4 — - 

'Tis a great and marvellous spectacle which 
meets the eye as it wanders from the centre to 
the extremities, and embraces with its glance 
that vast and powerful organism, whose differ- 
ent parts are so fitly approximated, opposed, or 
blended together, the weak with the strong, the 
negative with the positive : to see the eloquent 
and winy Burgundy betwixt the ironical naivety 
of Champagne, the critical, polemical, and war- 
like ruggedness of Franchc-Comte and Lor- 
raine ; to see the the Languedocian fanaticism 
between the Provent^al lightness, and the 6re- 
can indifference ; to see the grasping desires 
and spirit of conquest of Normandy, restrained 
between resisting Brittany, and thick and mas- 
sive Flanders. 

Longitudinally considered, France undulates 
in two long organic systems ; as the human 
body has 'its double apparatus, the gastric and 
cerebro-spinal. On the one hand are the prov- 
inces of Normandy, Bretagne, Poitou, Au- 
vergne, and Giiyenne ; on the other, those of 
Languedoc and rrovence, Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne, Picardy and Flanders — where the two 
systems unite. Paris is the sensorium. 

The power and beauty of this preat whole 
consist in the reciprocal support and continuity 
of the parts, in the distribution of the functions, 
in the division of social labor. Resistant and 
warlike strength and the power of action are 
at the e-xtremities; intelligence in the centre. 
The centre knows itself, and knows all the other 
parts. The frontier provinces, contributing 
more directly to defence, preserve military tra- 
ditions, hand down the old barbaric heroism, 
and their energetic populations incessantly re- 
new the centre, worn down by the rapid friction 
of the social movement. Sheltered from war, 
the centre thinks, operates changes in business, 
science, and policy, and transforms all it re- 
ceives. It swallows raw life — which becomes 
transfigured.! In it the provinces see them- 

• (Or between the market-place and the law-courts. Tb« 
Chapelle is the scene of Boileau's /'«^"«)-; TRANsvkTolU 
t (Alluding to the revolution of 1830.)— TRAHBLi^Tom 
i (" U bolt la vie brute, et eUe se transfigure." Thia la oM, 
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86lye8 ; in it, they love and admire themselves 
under a superior form, hardly knowing them- 
selves — 

'^ Mirantorque novas flrondei, et noa ma poma.** 

This beautiful centralization, through which 
France is France, is at the first view sadden- 
ing. Its life is either at the centre or the ex- 
tremities — ^all between is weak and pale. Be- 
tween the rich Banlieue of Paris and the rich 
Flanders, you cross Picard^, old and sad : 'tis 
the fate of centralized provmces, which are yet 
not the centre. The powerful attraction of the 
latter would seem to weaken and attenuate 
them. They look up to it only, are great 
through it only. Yet prreater are they when 
thus preoccupied by their interest in the centre, 
than the eccentric provinces can possibly be by 
their originality. Centralized Picardy has given 
us Condorcet, Foy, B6ranger, and many others 
in modern times: what names have wealthy 
Flanders or rich Alsace produced in our day 
to compare with these ? In France, man's 
chiefest boast is that he is bom a Frenchman. 
The extremities are opulent, strong, heroic, but 
their interests are often different from those of 
the nation : they are less French than the rest. 
The Convention had to conquer provincial fed- 
eralism, before it conquered Europe. Carlism 
is rife at Lille, and at Marseilles. Bordeaux 
is French, certainly, but equally colonial, 
American, or English. She must ship sugars, 
and sell her wines. 

Nevertheless, 'tis one of the elements of the 
greatness of France, that on her every frontier 
she has provinces which blend something of 
foreign genius with their national character. 
To Germany, she opposes a German France ; 
to Spain, a Spanish France ; to Italy, an Ital- 
ian France. Between these provinces and the 
adjoining countries, there is a certain decree 
of analogy, and yet an intense opposition. I)if- 
ferent shades of the same color do not harmon- 
ize so well together as opposite colors, and all 
Seat hatreds are between relatives. Thus, 
erian-Gascony loves not Iberian-Spain. — 
These analogous yet differing provinces, with 
which France confronts the foreigner, oppose 
either a resisting or a neutralizing power to his 
attacks; and are so many various powers by 
which Fi:ance touches the world and has a hold 
upon it. Sweep on then, my brave, my beau- 
tiful France, sweep with the long waves of 
thy undulating territory on to the Rhine, the 
Mediterranean, and the ocean. Heave against 
hard England, hard Brittany, and tenacious 
Normandy ; to grave and solemn Spain, oppose 
scoffing Gascony ; to Italy the fire of Provence ; 
to the massive German empire, the deep and 
solid battalions of Alsace and of Lorraine ; to 
Belgian inflation and rage, the cool, strong 

out of many, of those bold flgnres of speech, whieh I have 
not altered— however forced, strange, or strong, since they 
•cmstitnte a marked feature of my author's style.)— Trans- 

LATOK. 



wrath of Picardy — the sobriety, reflection, or- 
derly spirit, and aptitude for civilization of the 
Ardennes and of Champagne. 

On passing the frontier, and comparing France 
with the conterminous countries, the first im- 
pression is unfavorable. On almost every side, 
the advantage seems to rest with the stranger. 
From Mens to Valenciennes, and from Dover 
to Calais, the difference is painful. Normandy 
is an England, a pale England. What are the 
trade and commerce of Rouen and Havre, 
in comparison with those of Manchester and 
Liverpoolt Alsace is a Germany, without 
that which constitutes the glory of Germany — 
philosophic omniscience and depth, with true 
poetic simplicity.* But we must not take 
France on this fashion, piece by piece, but em- 
brace her in her entirety. It is precisely be- 
cause centralization is powerful, and general 
life strong and energetic, that local life is weak : 
and this it is which constitutes the beauty of 
our country. France has not the calculating 
head of England, ever perfecting new schemes 
of trade and money-making; but then she 
has neither the desert of the Scottish High- 
lands, nor that cancer, Ireland. She has not, 
like Germany and Italy, twenty central points 
of science and of art. She has but one ; and 
but one centre of social life. England is an 
empire ; Germany, a country—* race ; France 
is a person. 

personality and unity form the steps by 
which the human being mounts high in the 
scale of being. I cannot explain my meaning 
better than by quoting the language of an in- 
genious physiologist. 

In animals of an inferior order, as fish, in- 
sects, mollusca, and others, local life is strong. 
** Each segment of a leech contains a complete 
system of organs, a nervous centre, vascular 
recesses and enlargements, a pair of gastric 
lobes, respiratory organs, and seed vessels; 
and it has been noticed that one of these seg- 
ments can Uve for some time when cut off from 
the others. In proportion as beings rise in the 
scale of animal existence, the segments become 
more intimately united, and the collective whole 
more clearly individualized. Individuality in 
composite animals consists not only in the 
juncture of all the sets of organs, but in the 
common enjoyment of a number of parts, — a 
number that is found to increase the higher the 
animal rises in the scale, and the centralization 
to be more perfect as it ascends."! Nations 
may be classified in a similar manner. The 
common enjoyment of a large number of part8, 
the continuity of these parts, and the recipro- 



* I do not mean to say that Alsace iii without all thb. 
bnt only that it has it in an inferior degree to Genaanv. It 
has produced, and sUU possesses, many distingnishrd phi- 
lologists. Nevertheless, Alsacian genius is rather practical 
and ptditical than speculative. The second house of Flan- 
ders and that of Austrian Lorraine, drew their origin from 
Alsace. 

t Memoir read at the Acad^mie des Sciences, by IL 
Dngis. (See the Tew^ of the 31st of October, 1831.) 
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ca] functions which they discharge to each 
other, constitute in their perfectness social su- 
periority. Hence the social supremacy of 
France — the country of all others in which na- 
tionality, or national personality, is most closely 
united with individual personality. 

To lessen, without destroying, local and pri- 
vate life to the advantage of common and fed- 
eral life, is the firreat problem of human socia- 
bility, and maiucind daily draw nearer to its 
solution. The foundation of monarchies and 
of empires forms the steps by which it is to be 
reached. The Roman empire was a first step, 
Christianity a second. Charlemagne and the 
Crusades, Louis XIV., and the Revolution, and 
the French Empire which rose out ef the latter, 
are so many advances in the road. The nation^ 
whose centralization is the most perfect, is 
likewise that which, by its example, and by the 
energy of its action, has doD6 most to forward 
the centralization of the world. 

This condensation of France into oneness, 
and annihilation of provincial feeling, is fre- 
quently considered to be the simple result of 
the conquest of the provinces. Now, conquest 
may fasten aud chain hostile parts together, but 
never unite them. Conquest and war have 
only laid open provinces to each other, and 
brought isolated people in contact ; the rest has 
been accomplished by the quick and lively 
sympathy and social instinct of the Gallic char- 
^pcter. Strange! these provinces, differing in 
climate, habits, and tongue, have comprehended 
and lov^^ie another, until they feel them- 
selves ^^^HThe Gascon has been disturbed 
about ^IBcrs, the Burgundian has rejoiced 
or sufferedfrom what hi^ taken place m the 
INrrenees; the Breton, seated on the shores 
of ocean, has felt the blows struck on the 
Rhine. 

In this manner has been formed the gen- 
eral, the universal spirit of the country ; the 
local has disappeared daily; the influence of 
soil, climate, and race, has given way before 
social an^ political action. Local fatalities 
have be^n ^Overcome, and man has escaped 
from the ijrranny of material circumstances. 
The Frenchman of the North has enjoyed the 
South, and gathered life from her sun. The 
southern has gained something of the tenacity. 



seriousness, and reflectiveness of the north. 
Society and liberty have subdued nature, and 
history has eflfaced geography. In this mar- 
vellous transformation spirit has triumphed over 
matter, the general over the particular, and the 
ideal over the real. Individual man is a ma- 
terialist, and spontaneously attaches himself to 
local and private interests. Human society is 
a spiritualist ; it tends unceasingly to free itself 
from the miseries of local existence, in order 
to attain the lofty and abstract unity of— a 
country. 

The deeper we plunge into past times, the 
further we are removed from this pure and no- 
ble generalization — ^the growth of modem feel- 
ings. Barbarian epochs present only the locals 
special, and material. Man holds by the soil ; 
he is bound to it, and seems a part of it. His> 
tory, in these epochs, has to consider the land, 
and the race that inhabits it ; and each race is 
powerfully influenced by its own land. By de- 
grees, the innate strength of man will disengage 
and uproot him from this narrow spot. He 
will leave it, reject it, trample it under foot, 
and require, instead of his natal village, town, 
or province, a great country by which he may 
himself become a sharer in the destinies of the 
world. The idea of such a country — an abstract 
idea but little dependent on the senses — will 
conduct him, by a new eflfort, to the idea of a 
universal country, of the city of Providence. 

In the tenth century, the period to which the 
present history has now come down, we are 
very far from this light of modem times. Hu- 
manity must sufller and be patient, and deserve 

to reach alas ! what a long and painful 

initiation she has yet to undergo ! What rode 
trials to sustain ! How sharp will be the panffs 
of her own travail in bringing forth herself! 
She must sweat blood as well as sweat to brinff 
into the world the middle-age, and must see tt 
die after she has so long reared, nursed, and 
caressed it : — a. child of sorrow, torn out of die 
very entrails of Christianity, bom in tears, 
reared in prayer and in visions, and in anguish 
of heart, and that died without having brought 
any thing to a conclusion — but bequeathing to 
us so touching a memory of itself, that all the 
joys and the greatness of modem times wiU 
fail to console us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THS TSAR 1000. THE KINO 07 rRANCE AKD THE 
FRENCH POPE ; ROBERT AND OBRBERT. — FEU- 
DAL FRANCE. 

This vast revelation of France which we 
have just traced in spaccy and are about to 
track in timcy begins with the tenth century, 
with the accession of the Capets. From this 
period each province has its history : each ac- 
quires a voice, and becomes its own chronicler. 
At first, this immense concert of simple and 
barbarous voices — ^like the chanting on a Christ^ 
mas eve, in the sombre light of a huge cathe- 
dral — sounds harsh and grating on the ear. 
Strange accents, singular and fearful, and hard- 
ly human voices, mingle in the deep acclaim — 
so as to render it doubtful whether you hear the 
hymn of thanksgiving for our^aviour's birth, 
or the dissonant strains of the Festival of Fools, 
or that of the Ass ;* making a wild, fantastic 
harmony, unlike aught else, and in w^hich every 
hymn seems to mingle, from the solemn strains 
of the Dies ira to the thrilling burst of the 
Alleluia. 

I^was the universal belief of the middle age, 
that the thousandth year from the Nativity 
would be the end of the world.f In like man- 
ner, before Christianity, the Etrusci had fixed ten 

* (" In each of the cathedral churches there was a bishop 
or an archbishop of fools elected ; Md in the chanches im- 
mediate! v dependent on the papal see, a pope of fools 

DorlM the divine service this motley crowd were not con- 
tented with sinfing of indecent sonfs in the choir ; but some 
of them ate and drank and played at dice upon the altar, by 
the side of the priest who celebrate mass .... These 
spectacles were always exhibited at Christmas-time, or near 

it When the ceremony took place on St. 8tephen*s 

day, they sang, as part of the mass, a burlesque composition, 
called the Prose of the Ass, or the Fool's Prose. It was 
performed by a double choir, and at Intervals, in place of a 
trarden, they imitated the brayini of an ass.*' Strutt's 
Sports and Pastimes, &.c., p. 345-6.— See, also, the note, 
p. 175.)— Trams LATOR. 

t " Even now the day of His coming, in the terrw of His 
majesty, is at hand, when all shepherds with their flocks 
will come into the presence of the ever-living Shepherd," tc., 
Ooncll. Troslel. ann. 909, (Mansi, xvlll. p. 26rt.)— " Already 
be (Bernard, the hermit of Thuringia) said the last day was 
nigh, and that the world would speedily be consumed." 
Tnthemil Chronic, ann. 960.—" I heard a discourse delivered 
to the people in the church of Paris, on the end of the world, 
m which the preacher stated that Antichrist would come as 
■oon as the thousand years were completed, and that the 
day of judgment would shortly follow." Abbas Floriacenitls. 
ann. 990. (Gallandius, xiv. 141.)—" In the year of our Lord 
.JOOO, such a rumor provailed throughout many ptirta of 
the world, that the hearts of many were filled with fear and 
■orrow, and many thought the end of the world was nigh." 
Will. Godelll. Chronic, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 202.-" For it was 
reckoned that the seasons and elements would relapse into 
chaos, to the destruction of the world.** Rad. Glaber, 1. iv. 
ibid. 49. i 



centuries as the term of their empire ; and the pre- 
diction had been fulfilled. Christianity, a way- 
farer on this earth, a guest, exiled from hearen, 
readily adopted a simikr belief. The world of the 
middle age was without the external regularity 
of the ancient city, and the firm and compact 
order within was not easily discernible. It 
only saw chaos in itself ; but longed for order, 
and hoped to find it in death. Besides, in those 
days of miracles and legions, in which every 
thing assumed a strange hue, as if seen through 
the sombre medium of a stained casement, it 
might well be doubted whether all that met the 
eye in this apparently tangible world w^ere 
other than a dream. Every day life was made 
up of marvels. The army of Otho had seen 
the sun fading; and as yellow as saffron.* 
King Robert, excommunicated for having mar- 
ried within the forbidden degrees, h&d received, 
when his queen lay in, a monster in his arms. 
The devil no longer took the trouble to conceal 
himself; for at Rome he had appeared openly^ 
to a pope who practised the black art. Wha^ 
with all these apparitions, visions, and strange 
voices, what with Grod's miracles ^flh^ devil's 
witchcrafts, who could deny the^^^kod of 
the earth's resolving itself some mMmg^into 
smoke, at the sound of the fatal trump 1 Then, 
might it well have happened that what we call 
life would have been found to be death ; and that 
the world, in coming to a close, might, like the 
saint of the legend, be^in to live and cease to 
die, (" et tunc vivere incepit, morique desiit.") 
The idea of the end of the world, sad as that 
world was, was at once the hope and the terror 
of the middle age. Look at those antique stat- 
4ies of the tenth and eleventh centuries — ^mute, 
mieager, and their pinched and stiffened linea- 
(ments grinning with a look of living suffering, 
allied to the repulsiveness of death. See how 
they implore, with clasped hands, that desired 
yet dreaded moment, that second death of the 
resurrection, which is to redeem them from 
their unspeakable sorrows, and raise them from 
nothino^ness into existence, and from the grave 
to God. Here is imaged the poor .world itself 
and its hopelessness, after having witnessed so 
many ruins. The Roman empire had crumbled 
away ; so had that of Charlemagne. Christi- 
anity had then believed itself intended to do 
away with sorrow here below; but suffering 
still went on. Misfortune succeeded misfortune, 
ruin, ruin. Some other advent was needed ; 
and men expected that it would arrive. The 

* Rad. Glaber, L iv. c 0. 
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captive expected it in the gloomy dungeon, gold. The rich lost color and flesh. The poor 

and in the bonds of the sepulchral in pace, dug up and ate the roots in the woods. Many, 

The serf expected it while tracing the furrow horrible to relate, were driven by hunger to 

under the shadow of his lord's hated tower, feed on their fellow-creatures. The stronff 

The monk expected it amidst the privations of waylaid the weak, tore them in pieces, roasted 

the cloister, amidst the solitary tumults of his them, and ate them. Children would be tempt- 

heart, amidst temptations and backslidings, re- ed into lonely places by the offer of an egg, or 

pentances and strange visions, the wretched of fruit, and then made way with. To such 

puppet of Satan who malignantly gambolled extremes did this madness of famine go, that 

around him, and who at ni?ht would draw aside the very beasts we^ safer than man. As if it 

his coverlet, and laughingly chuckle in his ear were an understSocAhing that it was to be eat- 

— ^*^ thou art mine."* en, human flesh was exposed for sale in the 

All longed to be relieved from their suflfer- market-place of Toumus. The vender did 

ing, no matter at what cost ! Better were it not deny the fact, and was burnt. The night 

for them to fall once for all into God's hands, succeeding his execution, the self-same flesh 

■ad rest forever, though on a bed of fire, than was dug up by a starving wretch, who ate it, 

remain as they are. Nor could that moment and was burned as well." 

be without its charm, when the shrill and *' A wretch had built a hut in the 

withering trump of the archangel should peal forest of Ma<;on, near the church of St. Jean 

in the ear of their tyrants ; for tj^n — from dun- de Castanedo, where he murdered in the night- 

seon, cloister, and from furrowP-one tremen- time those who had besought his hospitality. 

dims shriek of laughter would burst forth from The bones of his victims caught the eye of one of 

the stricken and oppressed. his guests, who managed to escape ; and there 

This fearful hope of the arrival of the judg- were found in his hut forty-eight skulls of men, 

ment-daj grew with the calamities that ushered women, and children. Driven by hunger, many 

\a the year 1000, or that followed hard upon, mixed clay with their flour.* Still further 

Itseemedasif the order of the seasons had been misfortune followed. The wolves, allured by 

inverted, and the elements had been subjected the number of unburied bodies, attacked the 

to new laws. A dreadful pestilence made living. The God-fearing then dug trenches, 

Aquitaine a desert. The flesh of those who whither father and mother were borne by son, 

were seized by it was as if struck by fire, for and brother by brother, as soon as life began to 

it fell rotting from their bones. The high roads fail; and the survivor himself, despairing of 

to the places of pilgrimage were thronged with life, would often cast himself in after them. A 

these wretched beings. They besieged the council of the prelates of the cities of Gaul be- 

chnrches, particularly that of St. Martin's at ing summoned, in order to devise some remedy 

limoges, and crowded its portals to suffocation, for these woes, it was agreed, that since there 

undeterred by the stench around it. Most of was not food for all, the stoutest should b» as- 

the bishops of the south repaired thither, bring- sisted as much as possible, for fear of the land's 

ing with them the relics of their respective being led uncultivated." 

churches. The crowd increased, and so did Men's hearts were sofiened by this excess 

the pestilence ; and the suflTerers breathed their of misery, and rendered accessible to the touch 

last on the relics of the saints.f of pity. Dreading the sword of God, they 

A few years after it was still worse. From sheathed their own. It was no longer worth 

the East to Greece, Italy, France, and England, while to fight or to wage war for an accursed 

&miiie prevailed. ** The muid of com,'" says world, which they were about to quit. Ven- 

% contemporary writer ,| ** rose to sixty sous of geance was useless : all saw that their enemies' 

Uves, like their own, were doomed. When the 

,^ . , ^ pestilence attacked Limoges, men hurried to 

ii;,;;^'Z°^"'^dS5!S.:3^'.r5er»J5!;/bSl';i throw themeeWes at the feet of the bishops, 

batnrra, coal-black eyes, wrinkled and contracted brow, flat pledged themselves thenceforward tO live 

"•Jr^;.***5**? "^ ^"*'^^?iS?** *"*"*"* uk'^^'L":*'^*"' 5 peaceably, respect the churches, and to abstain 

aat*s bead, nharp and goat-like ean, with staring and i. i j • ^ n \ * « 

Ssbevelkd hair, dog's teeth, peaked head, delornied chest, i^om plundenng travellers, or at least such as 

lumped back, flabby buttocks, clad in foul attire, his body journeyed under the protection of priests or of 

siaber, I. v. c. 1. days of each week, that is, from the Wednes- 

ii^"c:S?«LS'"Hd. J4?: ^' "^ *"■ " *'-^-"^ day evening to the Monday moving : a custom 

t Rad. ttiaber. 1. iv. c. 4. In the course of seventy-three called the peace, and subsequently, the truce of 

there were no fewer than forty-eight famines and God.\ 



•l^demk: disorders.— In the year 967, a great &inine and 
fpldeinic disease ; in 069, a great ftunine ; between 990 and 

(M, a (kmine and the burning sickness ; between 1003 and * Chronic. Virdiuense, ap. Bcr. R. Ft. z. 909.— The savages 

;O0H. fiunine and great mortality ; 1010-1014, (hmine, burning of South America and the negroes (tf Guinea are known 

ilcknesiK and great mortality ; 1037-1029. famine, so that to eat potter's earth, or clay, during pan of every year. ' It 

oen ate each other; 1031-1033, a cruel famine; in 1035, is sold, fried, hi the markets of Java. Alex, de Humboldt, 

hmine and pe«itilence ; 1045-46, famine both in France and Tableaux de la Nature, (the French translation,) vol. i.p.900. 

^rmany ; 1053-1058, famine and great mortality for five f '* The people of Aquitaine, and all the provinGes oTGanl, 

fearn ; 1059, a seven years* famine, and corresponding mor- In imitation of them, either throuch fear or love of God, 

talicy . (The muid Is equal to five quarters of com.) adopted a measure which proceeded ftom Divine iaspliattoik 
TOL. I. — 24. 
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In this general despair, few enjoyed any 
peace save under the shadow of the Church. 
Men crowded to lay on the altar gifts of lands, 
of houses, and of serfs ; all which acts have the 
imprint of the one universal belief : — " The end 
of the world draws nigh," so they ran, " each 
day brings fresh destruction ; therefore I, count 
or baron, give to such or such church for the 
benefit of my soul" .... or else, " Reflecting 
that slavery is contrary t^Christian liberty, I 
declare such or such a ond^^rbom thrall, him, 
his children, and his heirs, free." 
^ Even this did not set their minds at rest. 
They longed to forsake the sword, the baldric, 
and all the insignia of the military service of 
the age, in order to screen themselves among 
monks, and under monkly garb, seeking but a 
corner of a convent in which to bury them- 
selves. The difiUculty was to hinder the great 
of the earth, kings and dukes, from becoming 
monks, or at least lay brothers. William I., 
duke of Normandy, would have forsaken all 
and retired into the monastery of JumiSges, had 
the abbot permitted him ; still, he managed to 
carry away a cowl and a frock, which he se- 
cured in a small coffer, the key of which he 
always wore at his girdle.* Hugh I., duke of 
Burgundy, and, before him, the emperor Henry 
II., had desired to turn monks. Hugh was 
prevented from carrying his wish into effect by 
the pope. Henry, on entering the church of 
the abbey of St. Vanne, at Verdun, had ex- 
claimed with the Psalmist — " This is my rest 
for ever, here will I dwell, for I have desired 
it !" Being overheard by a monk, who put the 
abbot on his guard, the latter invited him to at- 
tend- a chapter of the house, and then inquired 
into his intentions. ** By the grace of God," 
replied the emperor with tears, " I seek to re- 
nounce the garments of this world, to assume 
yours, and to live, serving God, with your breth- 
ren."—" Will vou then," said the abbot, "in 
compliance with our rule, and the example of 
Jesus Christ, promise obedience until death ?" 
— ^** I will," was the answer. — " Well, I accept 
you as monk ; from this day forward I take on 
myself the care of your soul, and what I order, 
that do you with the fear of God before ]fou. 
I bid you return to the government of the em- 
pire, which God has confided to your charge, 
and to watch with all your soul, in fear and 
trembling, over the safety of the whole king- 
dom."! The emperor, bound thereto by his 
vow, sorrowfully obeyed. However, he had 
long previously been a monk, having lived with 
his wife as brother with sister ; and he is hon- 



It was decreed that from Wednesday evening to the morning 
of the following Monday, none should dare to lay violent 
hands on any thing, or to seek to gratify any private revenge, 
OT even to require surety of anouer. The punishment km- 
kraaldng this law was death, or banhhroent from one's 
country and from Christian society. Th6s all the world 
flgk«ed to give this law the name ottrmfus d« Dim** Had. 
Oaber, I. v. c. 1. 

• Will. Gemet I. Ul. c 3. 

f Yllft & Eiehavdl, ay. Ber. R. ft. z. 373. 



ored by the Church, with the name of St 
Henry. 

Another saint, though not canonized by her^ 
is our own king Robert. " Robert," says the 
author of the Chronicle of St. Bertin, " was 
very pious, wise, and well read, not unskilled 
in philosophy, and an excellent musician. He 
set to music the hymn Adsit nobis gratioj and 
the responses, Judtta et Hierusalerjh Concede 
nobis gtuBsttmuSy and Cornelius Centurio, which 
he laid, arranged and scored, on St. Peter^s 
altar at Rome, as well as the anthem, Eri]>€^ 
and many other fine things. His wife, who 
was named Constance, asked him one day to do 
something in her honor ; when he composed 
the response, O constantia martyrum, which 
the queen, on account of the word constantia^ 
thought he had written on purpose for her. 
The king used to go to the church of St. Denys 
in his royal r^es and crowned with his crown, 
to superintenAkie choir at matins, vespers, and 
at mass, to sing with the monks, and to challe^e 
them to trial of skill in singing. Thus, ^^e 
was besieging a certain castle on St. Hippo- 
lyte's day, for which saint he had a peculiar ven- 
eration, he left the siege and repaired to the 
Church of St. Denys to lead the choir during 
mass ; and, while he was piously singing with 
the monks the Agnus Dei, dona nobis pacem, 
the walls of the castle suddenly fell down, and 
the king^s army took possession of it : and this, 
Robert always attributed to the merits of St. 
Hippolyte."* 

" One day on his return from prayers, in per- 
forming which he, as was his wont, had shed 
showers of tears, he found his lance adorned by 
his vain spouse with silver ornaments. While 
examining them, he bethought himself of look- 
ing out to try to see some poor person who 
might want this silver ; and, seeing a poor man 
in rags, he asked him privily for something to 
take ofiT the silver with. The poor man did not 
know what he meant to do with it ; but this ser- 
vant of God told him to make haste to fetch 
him some tool or other that would serve : 
meanwhile, he betook himself to prayer. The 
other returning with a tool, they shut them- 
selves up together, and strip the lance of its 
ornaments, which the king put with his own 
holy hands into the poor man's wallet, advising 
him, as he \vas used, to take care that his wife 
did not see him. When the queen came she 
was much surprised at seeing his lance so strip- 
ped ; and Robert swore by the Lord's name — 
though not in earnest — that he knew not how it 
was done."t 

" He had a great horror of lying. Thus to 
screen those who tendered him their oaths, and 
himself as well, he had a crystal shrine made, 
let into a golden one, in which he took care 
there should be no relic ; and he made his no- 
bles, who were not aware of his pious deceit, 



* Chronic. 81th. 8. Bertini, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. z. 899l 
t UelfakU, Vita Bobortl, c & IbkL 1Q8. 
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swear upon it. In like manner, he caused the 
meaner sort to swear on a shrine in which he 
had placed an egg. Oh ! how exactly do the 
words of the prophet apply to this holy man — 
' Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, or 
who shall rest upon thy holy hill 1 Even he, 
that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the 
thing which is right, and speaketh the truth from 
his heart. He that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue, nor done evil to his neighbor, and hath 
not slandered his neighbor.' "* 

Robert extended his forgiveness to all sin- 
ners. ** As he was supping at Etampes, in a 
castle which Constance had just built for him, 
be ordered the gate to be opened to all the poor. 
One of them stationed himself at the king's 
feet, who fed him under the table. But the 
man, not forgetting to take care of himself, cut 
off with a knife a golden ornament six ounces 
weight which hung from his knees, and made 
off as quickly as possible. On rising from ta- 
ble, the queen perceived lier lord to be despoiled, 
and, giving way to her passion, assailed the holy 
man with violent words — ^ What enemy of God, 
my good lord, has dishonored your gold-adorned 
robe I' * No one,' he replied, * has dishonored 
me : undoubtedly, he who took it wanted it more 
than I, and with God to aid, it will be of ser- 
vice to him.'t — Another thief cutting off the 
half of the fringe of his cloak, Robert turned 
round and said to him, ' G«t thee away, get thee 
away, be content with what thou hast taken, 
iii)me one else will want the rest.' The thief 
departed, covered with confusion.} — He showed 
the same indulgence to those who laid their 
hands on sacred things. One day while at 
prayer in his chapel, he saw a clerk, named 
Ogger, stealthily ascend the altar, take down a 
taper and carry off the candlestick under his 
surplice. The priests, who should have hin- 
dered the theft, are in trouble, and begin to 
question the king, who assures them that he saw 
nothing of it. This story coming to the queen's 
ears, bursting with rage, she swears by her fa- 
ther's soul that she will have their eyes torn out 
of the keepers' heads, if they do not recover 
what has be«n stolen from the treasury of the 
holy and the just. As soon as this sanctuary 
of piety knew this, he sent for the thief, and 
said to him, ' Friend Ogger, haste thee hence, 
lest my inconstant Constancy^ eat thee up. 
What thou hast taken will be enough to carry 
thee to thy own country. The I^rd be with 
thee !' He even gave him money to defray his 
expenses ; and when he thought the thief out of 
the reach of pursuit, he said cheerfully to those 
about him, ' Why all this trouble in looking after 
a candlestick ? the Lord has given it to some 
one of his poor.') Finally, another time, hav- 
ing risen in the night to go to church, he saw 
two lovers lying in a corner. He immediately 



* Helgaldas, e. 11. 

t Helfftidax, c. 7. 

i A pUy on his wife's nuoi&y 

I Uelgaidiu, c 0. 



t Ibid. e. 3. 



undid from his neck a costly fur, and threw it 
over these sinners. Then, he went to pray for 
them."* 

Such was the gentleness and innocence of 
the first Capetian king. I say the first king, 
since his father, Hugh Capet,t mistrusting his 
title, never would wear the crown, but was con-' 
tented with wearing the cape, as abbot of St. 
Martin's at Tours. It was in the reign of this 
good Robert that the dreaded year 1000 came 
and passed away ; and it seemed as if Divine 
wrath had been disarmed by this simple-minded 
man, who was as an incarnation of the peace^ 
of God. Man was comforted, and hoped to last 
yet a little while, seeing,4ike Hezekiah, that 
the I^rd was pleased to add to his days, and, 
rising as if out of his death-struggle, set once 
more about living, working, and building — but 
first of all, building the houses of God. " About 
three years after the year 1000," says Glaber, 
'* throughout almost the whole world, and es- 
pecially in Italy and Gaul, the basilicas of the 
churches were restored, although most of them 
were still so beautiful as not to require it. Yet 
the people of Christendom seemed to contend 
with each other who should erect the most mag- 
nificent ones. One might have thought that the 
world was shaking off its weight of years, to 
assume the white robe of the Church. "J 

To reward such piety, miracles abounded. 
Marvellous revelations and visions discovered 
holy relics, which had long been buried and 
concealed from every eye. " The saints ap- 
peared to claim the' honor of resurrection upon 
earth, and manifested themselves to the faithful, 
whom they filled with comfort."^ The Lord 
himself descended on the altar. The doctrine 



* Ibid, c i& 

t It has been supposed that the word Capet was used 
sarcastically, as coming from Csptto, " large head.** Undue 
largeness of the hfcad is otten a mark of idiocy. One 
chronicle terms Charles the Simple, Capet—*' Karolus Stultns 
vel Capet** Chronic. St Florent ap. Scr. R. Fr. Ix. 53.— But . 
Capet Is clearly used for Chapet or Cappatus. Many French 
chronicles, written long afterwards, translate It Hue Okapet 
or CkappH. (Scr. R. Fr. x. 293, 303, 313.) Thns the 
Chronic. S. M6dard. Suess. ibid. ix. 56, says, " Hugo, cogno- 
mlnatns Chaptt." See, also, Richard de Poitiers, ibid. 94, 
and the Chronic. Andegav. x. 973. In Alberic Tr. Font, 
ix. 986, we And Hugo CappatuM. and, a little further on, 
Cappet; In Gulll. Nang. ix. 89. Hugo Capmeii; and in 
Chron. Strou. x. 973, Hugo CaputiuM. The latter chronicle 
adds, that the son of Hugh, the |ilous Robert, chanted ves- 
pers with a cape on. — ^The ancient standard of the kings of 
France was the capo of St MarUn ; and fVom this, says the 
monk of St Gall, they gave their oratory the name of 
Chapal. (Capella, quo nomine Francorum reges propter 
cappom S. Martini quam secum ob sul tultionem et hostinm 
oppressionem inciter ad bella portabant, Suicta sua appel- 
lare solebant Mon. SangalU. 1. i. c. 4.) 

I Rad. Glaber, 1. ill. c. 4. ap. Scr. E. Fr. x. 99. Igltor 
Infra millesimum tertio Jam ferelmmlnente anno, contigit in 
nuiverso pene terrarum orbe, pnecipue tamen In Italia et 
in Galliis, innovarl ecclesiamm bsislllcas, licet plersqua 
decenter locate niinlme Indlguissent ^mnlabatnr tamen 

Siucque gens Christicolarum adversus alteram decentiove 
ml : eret enlm instar ac si mundns Ipse excutiendo seme^ 
rejecta vetustate, passim candidam eccleslarum vestem 
Indneret 

f Ibid. c. 6. Eevelata sunt diversonun argumeatorani 
indiclls, qnorsum din latuerant, plorlmomm sancioram 
piffnora. Nam velutl quoddam resorrectionis decoruDMi 
prostolantes, Dei nntu fideUnm obtntibns paCnere, qnocttBI 
•tUm nMutUnw piQiimiim tafttlen tolunB. 



1 fifi Dof ma of the real praMDoe. i>r\i>i? n i?i> i3i?i>ai LMCodarr htstory of G«rbert. $ ▲. i». 996 

*^^ Pilfhnuiget. rUrl!* UliiKilfiKl. Bk pact with the devU. \ — lOfl. 

of the real presence, till now obscui^d and veiled This Gerbert, they say, was nothing less than 
in shadow, burst forth in the belief of the peo- a maeician.* Expelled from his monastery at 
pie, like a sunlight of poetry illuminating and AuriUac, he takes refuge at Barcelona, and un- 
transfiguring the West and the North. ** All frocks himself, in order to study literature and 
this was surely foretold by the very position of algebra at Coidora. Repairing then to Rome, 
the cross of our Lord, when the Saviour was he is chosen by the great Otho as tutor for his 
suspended on it on Mount Calvary. In fact, son and grandson. Subsequently, he gets the 
while the East, with its fierce tribes, was con- appointment of professor at the celebrated school 
cealed behind the face of our Lord, the West, of Reims, where our good king Robert is his 
catching His looks, received from His eyes the disciple. Taken by the archbishop as his see- 
light of the faith with which it was soon to be retary and confidant, he manages to have him 
filled. His all-powerful right hand, extended deposed in his own favor by the influence of 
^for the great work of mercy, showed the North, Hugh Capet. It was a great thing for the Ca- 
^which was about to be sqfVened by the efifect of pets to have such a man attached to their inter- 
the Divine word, wNlle His left fell to the share ests : if they help him to become archbishop, 
of the barbarous and tumultuous nations of the he helps them to become kings. 
South."* Being forced to seek the protection of Otho 
This grand idea of the struggle between the III., he becomes archbishop of Ravenna, and, 
West and the East, which has just fallen in in- finally, pope. He sits in judgment on the great ; 
fantile words from the ignorant mouth of the nominates kings,(thoseofHungary and Poland,) 
monk, is prophetic of futurity and of the march gives laws to republics, and rules both by the 
of mankind. Great are the signs displayed al- influence of the popedom and of his own know- 
ready ; thousands of men proceed one by one, ledge. He preaches the Crusade : an astrologer 
and as pilgrims, to Rome, to Monte-Cassino, has foretold that he will die in Jerusalem. All 
and to Jerusalem. Already, the first French seems conspiring to this end, when one day that 
pope, Gerbert, proclaims the crusade. His he was sitting at Rome in a chapel called Jeni- 
spirited letter,t in which he summons all princes salem,t the devil makes his appearance and 
in the name of the holy city, precedes by a cen- claims the pope. The bargain had been struck 
tury the preaching of reter the Hermit. Thus, between them, among the Spanish Moors, 
preached by a Frenchman, and executed under Gerbert was then a student ; when finding that 
a French pope. Urban II., executed chiefly, too, he was engaged in a tedious pursuit, he sold 
by Frenchmen, the great common undertaking liimself to the devil for a short cut to know- 
of the middle age, that which served to combine ledge, and learned from him the mystery of 
the Franks into one nation, will be ours, will Arab numerals, and of algebra, and of making 
belong to us, and will make known the deep- a horologe, and of getting himself made pope, 
rooted social sympathies of France. But, there How could he have done all this, otherwise ? 
is still a century to it : the world must settle He has sold himself, and therefore belongs to 
down before plunging into action. In the year his master. The devil proves it to him, and 
1000, a politician founds the popedom, and a then carries him ofi* — ^'' Thou didst not think 
saint founds royalty — these are two Frenchmen, that I was a logician. "J 

Gerbert and Robert. Apart from their friendship for this diabolical 

J. man, there was no wickedness in the first Ca- 

' ' • ^ pets. The good Robert, indulgent and pious, 

t Gerberti^EpUt. lOT.a^ Scr. R. Fr. x. 436. "The church ^as a king man, a king sympathizing with his 

at Jerusalem to the Church Univenal governing the seep- people, a crowned monk. The Capets were 

"^sfnJS'hiu^'rflourlshing, o hnmacnlate spouse of God. commonly supposed to be of plebeian race, and 

of whom I profess myself to be a member, I have a Uvely Of ^)axon descent. 1 heir ancestor, Robert the 
assurance that by thy aid I shall be enabled to lift my 

bruised head. Could I doubt thee, mistress of the world, * ,,_,„ tu«i«.k.« i ii .» a«* n ks. . oj* u u 

•honldst thou recognise me as thy own 1 Will any of thine * ^^t ' „u,T^^; L ih. fif: ^/' m* jTl.n^^i^* 

think that my unnumbered sufferings are no care of his. or J^XS^^ r^^Wni^.f th^^™«^ T^^^^ / *.;- 

•pum me as a vile thing? Thoujh now cast down, the ?„l'S!fi ^PJ^l^Jf Yii^!.?!^"^^^ ^ ^S 

'^^'T^:'^^^x.^bzj^ fnrr^zrufflS^h^srii^r^ 

s^^n?fo«hre^A;^\£%r^^^^^ ':i:'S!^^T''s.t^ae:&B ^'^"'i?;r.;;i^\s'^ 

me, the world soughtthe faith of Christ, and in me found Its S«^?^5V\^.*h!i5;J^^Jtr«;or;h; 

Bedeemcr. For although his Divine presence Is everywhere, ^^^l ""^^^^ "^^^^t^Z^^lf^.r. ?' ^"**^* 

yet here he put on humanity, WHs*^born, suffered,* buried^ ^^cv * ^'**^; irS^Stn S^H^^ T^I^ 

ind ascended to heaven, ifut though the Prophet said THfy \; p * **P^!^l?n**^KU ?Si ^^^/.t****^'^'L 

•HU sepulchre shall be glorious,' the devil tries to make It T^^}!^^''' K^" J"!^"'®"**"- ^^^- »l *»>« "•o'^ 

inglorious the heathen ^ng t a scene of havoc. Be up, ^V^'J. * ?^"'*'?5^?'' T^ I "'***7' * "^™??'k ^ 

thSn, and doing, O soldier of Christ; bear at once the stan- JJlSifi^^ ^f.^&J *\"',^7^nl!^^^^^ ^* "^^^ 

dard and the sword, and what arms cannot do, that effect of «»»« d«««h of our Henry IV.)-Tra»slator. 

by counsel and money. What wilt thou give, or to whom 1 * A»nie, uiiemo, c. zt— 

verily, little out of much, and to one who has given thee "Tu non pensavl, ch'lo lolco fossl :" 

ftecly all thou hast, nor yet receives without a return, for The two great myths, identifying th« philosopher with 

He retumeth manifold, and with everlasting treasure, the magician, in the legends of the middle age, are thow of 

Through me He blesses thee ; so that giving becomes usury, Gerbert and Alliert the Great; and It Is remarkable that 

ud redeems thy sins, that thou mayst live and reign with France here anticipates Germany by two centimes. In 

Bum." This letter stirred the Pisans to Instant action, compensation, however, the Gennan sorcerer leaves a deeper 

They set out at once, and massacred, it is said, a prodigious impression, and revives, in the fifteenth century, in Faust 

number of infidels in Africa. Scr. R. Fr. x. 496. the inventor of printing. 
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Strong, had defended the land agaiQjst the Nor- 
mans, and Eudes was ever at war with the em- 
perors, who supported the later Carlovingians ; 
but the succeeding monarchs, down to Louis 
the Fat, are without any military pretensions. 
It is true that, in recording the accession of 
each, the chronicles do not fail to tell us that he 
was exceedingly knightly ; but we find that they 
can only carry on war by the help of the Nor- 
mans and of the bishops, — ^the archbishop of 
Reims in particular. Probably the bishops 
found the funds, while the Normans were the 
soldiers. The Capetian princes, leaning to the 
priests, to whom they owed their elevation, 
sought, undoubtedly, by their advice, to link 
themselves with the past, and, by distant alli- 
ances with the Greek empire, to cast the anti- 
quity of the Carlovingians into the shade. 
Hugh Capet sought the hand of one of the 
princesses of Constantinople* for his son. His 
g^ndson, Henry I., married the daughter of 
the czar of Russia, who by the mother's 'side 
was a Byzantine princess of the Macedonian 
stock, which traced back to Alexander the 
Great, and Philip, and through them to Her- 
cules. The king of France named his son 
Philip, and the name was a favorite one with 
the Capetians. Genealogies of this kind flat- 
tered the romantic traditions of the middle age, 
which explained afler its own fashion the real 
connection between the Indo-Germanic races 
by deriving the Franks from the Trojans, and 
the Saxons from Alexander's Macedonian sol- 
diers, f 

As we have already stated, the elevation of 
this dynasty to the throne was the work of the 
priests, to whom Hugh Capet made over his 
numerous abbeys ; ana the work of Richard the 
Fearless,! duke of Normandy, as well. The 
latter, who had been so ill-treated when a child 
by Louis d'Outremer,^ and had been more than 
once betrayed by Lothaire, had good reasons to 
hate the Carlovingians. Hugh Capet was both 
his ward and his brother-in-law ; and, besides, 
it suited the Norman to attach himself to the 
ecclesiastical party, and to the dynasty, which 
was the creature of that party. His hope, no 
doubt, was to mount over both by the sword. 
This was the hope, as well, of the Norman 
house of Blois, Tours, and Chartres. The 



* Gerberti Eplst. ap. Scr. R. Fr. z. 400. "Since we 
hnve an only son, himself a king, nor can And a suitable 
match for lilm on account of the propinquity of the neigb- 
twir'ing kings, we vehemently affect a daughter of the holy 
empir«»." 

t In the panegyric of Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, 
writteu in German. Ccesar, in obedience to the orders of tlie 
6en:it/?, invades Germany, defeats the Suabians, the Bava- 
ria n<*. nntl the Saxons, Alexander's old soldiers, and Anally 
met-tin;; with the Franks, descended like him from the Tro- 
jan-". ho gains them over, loads them with him into Italy, 
cx|>«>ls Cato and Fonipey from Rome, and founds the barba- 
rian monarchy, fikrhilter, t. 1. 

X Willelm. Gemetic. 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 184. "On 
the death Af Lothaire, king of the Franks, Hugo Capeth, 
by the aid of duke Richard, is unanimously chosen in his 
stend." 

$ lionis kept him prisoner, but one of his servants saved 
him in a bundle of forage. Wiliei. Gem. Hist c. 4, 5. 



founder of this family, which likewise held the 
distant possessions of Provins, Meaux, and 
Beauvais, was one Thiebolt ; according to some 
a relative of Rollers, but allied with king Eudes, 
as Rollo was with Charles the Simple. Thie- 
bolt had married one of Eudes' sisters, had got 
Tours given to him, and had purchased Char- 
tres from the old pirate Hastings.* His son, 
Thibault le Tricheur, (the Tricker,) married the 
daughter of Herbert de Vermandois, the enemy 
of the Carlovingians, and supported the Capets 
against the emperors of Germany. Jealous 
rivals of the Normans and of Normandy, the 
Normans of Blois for some time refused to re- 
cognise Hugh Capet, out of hatred to those 
who had mside him king. But he won them 
over by marrying his son, king Robert, to the 
famous Bertha, widow of Eudes the First, of 
Blois, (son of Thibault le Tricheur.) Bertha, 
who was next in succession to her brother, Ro- 
dolph, king of Burgundy, who had willed it to 
the Empire, could bring the Capets some pre- 
tensions to this kingdom ; and therefore the 
German pope, Gregory V., the creature of the 
emperors, laid hold of a distant connection be- 
tween the parties as a pretext to compel Robert 
to forsake his wife, or, in case of refusal, to 
excommunicate him. The history, or fable, of 
the manner in which Robert was deserted, even 
by his servants, who threw whatever he had 
touched into the fire, and the legend of the 
monster bom of Bertha, are well known. Over 
the porch of many of our cathedrals is the sta- 
tue of a queen, with a gooseys foot, which seems 
intended to represent Robert's wife.f 

By her first marriage with the count of Blois, 
Bertha had had a son, named Eudes, after his 
father, and sumamed the Champenois^ from his 
having added to his vast domains a part of La 
Brie and of Champagne. Eudes had the bold- 
ness to wage war on the Empire. Taking pos- 
session of the kingdom of Burgundy, which he 
claimed through his mother, he subjected the 
whole country as far as the Jura, and Yienne 
opened her gates to him. Summoned at once 
by Lorraine and by Italy, which ofiered him the 
crown,{ he aspired to restore the ancient king- 
dom of Austrasia. He t9ok Bar, and marched • 
upon Aix-la-Chapelle, where he made sure of 



* Albcric. ad ann. 904. Hastingus, pre timoro, venditA 
Theobaldo civitate Camotena, clam discessit 

t P. Damianl Epist. I. ii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 492. "Of 
whom he besot a son, having a swan's neck and head. 
Whom, the husband, truly, and the wife, almost all the 
bishops of Gaul excommunicated by common consent; and 
so groat was the terror of this excommunication felt by the 
people, that all deserted him, &c."— See Bullet's Dissertation 
on the queen P^dauque, ijied (Tot'c, with the goose-foot) 

(Robert was distantly related to Bertha ; but the ground 
of excommunication was his having stood godfather to her 
son by a former marriage, which was considered to consti- 
tute a spiritual relationship, and according to the canons 
of the Church presented a liar to marriage, without previous 
ecclesiastical dispensation.)— Translator. 

X Rod. Glaber, 1. 111. c. 9. Pnestolabantur ilium legati 
ex Italia directi, deferentes ei arram piincipatus, ut aiebant, 

totins ItaliGF regionis. Mediolanenses exlstiroabant 

cundcni Odouem posse perripere regnum Austrasiorum at- 
que ad eos transirc, ut iilic gereret princlpatum. 
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being crowned at Christmas. But the dake of 
Lorraine, the count of Namur, the bishops of 
Liege and of Metz, and all the barons of the 
country, hastened to meet and give him battle. 
He was slain while attempting to escape, and 
was only known by his wife^s recognising a se- 
cret mark on his body.* (▲. d. 1037.) 

His states, which, on his death, were divided 
into the countships of Blois and of Champagne, 
ceased to form a formidable power. More ami- 
able than warlike, the counts of Blois and of 
Champagne, poets, pilgrims, and crusaders, had 
neither the settled purpose nor the tenacious 
spirit of their rivals of Normandy and of 
Anjou. 

The house of Anjou was neither Norman, 
like those of Blois and of Normandy, nor Sax- 
on, like that of the Capets, but indigenous. It 
ascribed its origin to a Breton, a native of Ren- 
nes, Tortulf, the stout huntsman.f His son 
took service with Charles the Bald ; and, for 
his valorous deeds against the Normans, was 
rewarded with some lands in the Gatinais, and 
the hand of the duke of Burgundy^s daughter. 
After these, Ingelger, TortulPs grandson, and 
the two Fulks, were implacable enemies of the 
Normans of Blois and of Normandy, as well as 
of the Bretons ; disputing with the first and se- 
cond the possession of Touraine and of Maine, 
and, with the third, that of the territory ex- 
tending from Angers to Nantes. Braver than 
the Poitevins and Aquitai^ians, and more united 
and amenable to discipline than the Bretons, the 
Angevins gained great advantages in the south, 
extended their conquests beyond the Loire, and 
pushed on as far as Saintes, succeeding to the 
preponderating influence momentarily possessed 
by the counts of Blois and of Champagne. 
When king Robert was obliged to give up Ber- 
tha — the widow and the mother of these counts — 
the Angevin, Fulk Nerra, forced him to marry 
his niece Constance, daughter of the count of 
Toulouse. ;( Fulk^s brother, Bouchard, was al- 
ready count of Paris, and held the important 
castles of Melun and of Corbeil : his son be- 
came bishop of Paris. ^ Thus the good Robert, 
in the hands of the Angevins, and guided by his 
wife Constance and her uncle Bouchard, had 
leisure to compose hymns and attend to the 
choral service. Hugh de Bcauvais, one of his 
immediate attendants, who endeavored to pro- 



• Id. ibid. It is the tale of the dl!«covcry of Harold by his 
mistress Edith, and is reproduced at the death of Charles the 
Bash. 

t GesM Consul. Andepiv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. vii. 256. Habl- 
tator rusticanus fait, ex copia sllvestri et venatico exercitio 
Vic titans. 

t Fllinm Gnillelmi Tholonani comltis, nomine Constan- 
tlam, says nn hlstoricnl FraKmenl, ap. ^r. R. Pr. x. 311. — 
Will. Godcllm, ibid. 2o2.— '* Surnanied Candida, on account 
of her cxcestilve falrncw." Rad. Glaber. I. lil. c. 2.— She 
was bom to VVlUlani Tdllle-Fer, by Arsinda, danghter of 
G«ofirey Grisc-Gonelie, count of Anjou, and sister to Fulk. 
— Rioul Glaber complains that the new queen brought a 
crowd of Aquitinians and Auvcrgnnti to the C4iurt, " full of 
frivolit)', as fintixtical in dress as in manner, shaved like 
munmicr'i, filthlots and lawless." Glaber, 1. iii.ad calcem. 

$ Vita Burcbardi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 353. 



cure the recall of Bertha, was slain with impu- 
nity in his very presence.* Beauvais was of 
the family of the counts of Blois, into which 
Bertha had been previously married. The bish- 
op of Chartres, Fulbert, wrote to Fulk, accus- 
ing him of having instigated the murder. Fulk 
was already in bad repute with the Church for 
his daily spoliation of her possessions. He 
started for Home with a round sum of money, 
purchased absolution from the pope, made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and, on his return, built 
the abbey of Beaulieu, near Loches, which, on 
the refusal of the bishops, he got consecrated 
by a legate. The whole career of this bad man 
was an alternation of signal victories, of crimes, 
and of pilgrimages. He went thrice to the 
Holy Land, the last time on foot ; he died of 
fatigue at Metz.f He was twice married ; and 
one of his wives he banished to Jerusalem, the 
other he burned as an adulteress. But he found- 
ed numerous monasteries, as those of Beaulieu, 
St. Nicolas d' Angers, &c., and built many cas- 
tles ; among others, those of Montrichard, Mont- 
bazon, Mirebeau, and Ch^teau-Gonthier. His 
black DeviTs Tower is still pointed out at An- 
gers. He is the true founder of the power of 
the counts of Anjou. His son, Geoffrey Mar- 
tel, defied and slew the count of Poitiers, took 
prisoner the count of Blois, and exacted Tou- 
raine as the price of his ransom ; and, as guar- 
dian of its young count, he also governed Maine. 
Despite internal discord, the house of Anjoa 
finally prevailed over those of Blois and of 
Champagne ; both of which were allied by mar- 
riage to the Norman conquerors of England. 
But the counts of Blois had but temporary pos- 
session of the English throne ; while the An- 
gevins, under the name of Plantagenets,;^ kept 
possession of it from the twelfth to the thir- 
teenth century, annexed to it for a time the 
whole of our coast from Flanders to the Pyre- 
nees, and had all but annexed France. ^ 
The Isle of Trance and the king, both for a 
while in the power of the Angevins, soon es- 
caped from their hands. As early as the year 
1012, we find the Angevin, Bouchard, with- 
drawing to the abbey of St. Maur-des-Fosses, 
and leaving Corbeil to the Normans, who, at 
the time, are ruling under the name of king 
Robert, and striving to make him master ol 
Burgundy; which would have been to make 
themselves masters of the whole course of the 
Seine. This poor king, whom they kept with 
them, finding the bishops and abbots of Bur- 
gundy against him, besought their pardon for 
making war upon them ;^ and, indeed, the rela- 



* Rad. Glaber, 1. iii. c. 3. Missi a Fnlcone 

Hugoneni ante rcprni trucidavcrunt. The chronlrler add\ 
** But though the king long mourned the deed, yet, as was 
fitting, he was subsequently reconciled to the quern." 

t Id. 1. ii. c. 4. 

i An expressive name to those who know the Lf4ie.— 
(Plantagenet, i. e. plantA genista, the broom or henth.) 

^ Ho was preparing to lay siejrc to the ablx-y of SL 
Germain d'Auxcrrc. when a thick log rose from the river 
Tho king thought that St Germain was coming to fight 
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tioDS between the Capets and the dukes of Bur- 
gundy were of old date. Richard le Justicier, 
(the justicer,) the first duke, and father of Bo- 
eon, the king of Burgundy-Cisiurana, had ano- 
ther son, R2u>u], who raised duke Robert to the 
throne of France in the year 933, and after- 
wards ascended the throne himself; and it was 
a son-in-law of Richard^s who transferred the 
duchy of Burgundy to two of Hugh Capet's 
brothers. The younger of the two adopted as 
his heir his wife's son, Otto-Guillaume, — a Bur- 
sundian by the mother's side, though a Lombard 
by the father's, — ^who founded the house of 
Franche-Comt^, but being attacked by the 
Normans and Robert on the one hand, and on 
the other threatened by the emperor, who laid 
claim to the kingdom of Burgundy, was obliged 
to renounce the title of duke ; I say the title, 
for the barons were so powerful that the ducal 
dignity was only a yain name. Robert's young- 
est son, who was named after him, was the first 
Capetian duke of Burgundy, (a. d. 1033 ;) and 
this house subsequently gave kings to Portugal, 
as that of Franche-Comt6 did to Castile. 

While the Capetians, as in Hugh Capet's and 
Robert's time, were under the pupilage of the 
house of Anjou, the latter would seem to have 
made attempts on Poitou under coyer of their 
name, as the Normans subsequently did on Bur- 
gundy. But notwithstanding a pretended vic- 
tory of Hugh Capet's over the count of Poitou, 
the South remained quite independent of the 
North ; or, rather, it was the South which ex- 
^cised an influence on the manners and gov- 
ernment of northern France. Constance, daugh- 
ter of the count of Toulouse, and niece of the 
count of Anjou, reigned, as we have seen, 
through her husband, Robert ; and, in order to 
prolong her reign after his death, (a. d. 1031,) 
she wished to make her second son, Robert, his 
successor, to the prejudice of the eldest, Henri. 
But the Church declared for the latter ; and the 
bishops of Reims, Laon, Soissons, Amiens, 
Noyon, Beauvais, ChMons, Troves, and Lan- 
gies, as well as the counts of Champagne and 
of Poitou, assisted at his coronation. The duke 
of the Normans took him under his protection, 
and forced Robert to content himself with the 
duchy of Burgundy — ^and from this Robert is^ed 
that first house of Burgundy, which founded the 
kingdom of Portugal. However, the Norman 
did not give the throne to Henri, except weak- 
ened, and, so to speak, disarmed. I|^ required 
the Vexin* to be ceded to him, and was thus 

him In prTMm, and hh whole arniy took to flight. Rad. 
Glnher. 1. ii. c. 8. YVhen he had taken the monastery of St 
Benis^iL« at Dijon, " the king being graciou»-minded, when 
aware thtit the monks had forsaken it, was filled with grief, 
perusing himself of being the cause of their dispersion.** 
Chronlf . H. Etenismi Divion. p. 174. 

• (*'Thi< di-iuict was a dismemberment of a once much 
more imix.rt-int territory. In the age of Caesar and Ptolemy 
the Pagus VeiiocAssinus included the city of Rouen. One 
fine portion, afterward called the Rouennais, fell to the 
'hare of Rnllo. A second portion was held by the kings of 
France, nfifr the extinction of a line of counts of obscure 
origin, wlio cl.iimed groit independence. It should seom 
that they were patrons of the advowson of SL Denis, and 



established only six leagues from Paris. Henri 
vainly endeavored to escape from this thraldom^ 
and to resume possession of the Yezin, by tak- 
ing advantage of the insurrections against thm 
new duke of Normandy, William the Bastard. 
This William, of whom we shall have to speak 
at length in the following chapter, subdued his 
barons, and defeated Henri ; who, perhaps, owed 
his safety to the duke^s directing his arms and 
his policy against England. 

Henri and his son, Philippe I., (▲. d. 1031- 
1108,) remained inactive and powerless specta- 
tors of the great events which convulsed Eu- 
rope in their time. They took no share either 
in the Norman crusades against Naples and 
England, or in the European cru£&de to Jeru- 
salem, or in the struggle between the popes and 
the emperors. They let the emperor, Henry 
HI., quietly establish his supremacy in Europe, 
and refused to second the counts of Flanders, 
Holland, and of Brabant and Lorraine, in the 
great war of the Low Countries against the 
Empire. As yet, the French monarchy is only 
a hope, a title, a right. Feudal France, which 
is to be absorbed in it, has, up to this period, 
altogether an eccentric movement. To follow 
this movement, we must turn our eyes from the 
still powerless centre, assist at the ^eat strug- 
gle between the Empire and the rriesthocS, 
follow the Normans into Sicily and England, 
under the banner of the Church, and, finally, 
wend our way to the Holy Land with the whole 
of France. It will then be time to return to 
the Capets, and to see how the Church chose 
them for her instruments in place of the Nor- 
mans, who were not sufficiently docile ; how she 
made their fortune, and raised them so high that 
they were enabled to lower her herself. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. OREGORT VII. — AL- 
LIANCE BETWEEN THE NOR&IANS AND THB 
CHURCH. — CONQUEST OF THE TWO SICILIES 
AND OF ENGLAND. 

Not without reason have the popes called 
France the eldest daughter of the Church. By 
her support they made head in every direction 
against the political and religious opposition 
which they had to encounter in the middle age. 
As early as the eleventh century, when the Ca- 
petian monarchy, still weak and inert, is unable 
to second them, the sword of the Norman French 
repulses the emperor from the walls of Rome, 
drives the Greeks and Saracens out of Italy 
and Sicily, and subjects the dissenting Saxons 
of England. And when the popes precipitate 

it was in this rapacity that the kingv of France waved the 
oriflamme, aAerwards deemed the distinctive banner of the 
crown. The third portion of the Vexin was the tract in din* 
pute.** Quarterly Review, No. cxlviiL)— Tramslatob. 
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Europe into the crusades, France bears the 
principal share in this enterprise, which contri- 
butes 80 powerfully to their aggrandizement, 
and arms them with irresistible strength in the 
struggle betwixt the Hierarchy and the Empire. 

The great contest of the eleventh century is 
between the Holy Roman pontificate and the 
Holy Roman Empire. Germany, which has 
overthrown Rome by barbaric invasions, en- 
deavors to become her successor by assuming 
her name ; and not only desires to succeed to 
her temporal dominions, (already the emperor's 
supremacy is recognised by the other monarchs.) 
but aifects a moral supremacy, intituling itself 
the Holy Empire^ as lif out of its pale was nei- 
ther 6rder nor sanctity. Just as on high the 
celestial powers, thrones, dominations, and arch- 
angels are so many successive links of obedi- 
ence, so are margraves and barons to look up to 
the dukes, the dukes to the kings, and the latter 
to the emperor — a haughty claim, indeed, but 
one pregnant with future consequences. A sec- 
ular body assumes the title of a holy body, seeks 
to make civil life a reflection of celestial order 
and of the divine hierarchy, and to bring down 
heaven upon the earth. Tne emperor holds the 
globe in his hand on days of ceremony ; his 
chancellor calls the other monarchs, the provin- 
cial kingSy* his jurisconsults declare him the 
living law,^ He aspires to establish a perpet- 
ual peace as it were on earth, and to substitute 
a state of law for the state of nature in which 
the nations still exist. 

At the time being, has he the right to do this 
great thing 1 Is this feudal prince, this barba- 
rian of Franconia or of Suabia, worthy of ac- 
complishing it ? Is it his part to be the instru- 
ment of so great a revolution upon earth ? Is 
it for Ike emperor of Germany to realize this 
idea of rest and order so long pursued by man- 
kind, or is it to be deferred to the end of the 
world, to the fulfilment of time ? 

They say that their great emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, is not dead — ^he only sleepeth. His 
place of rest is in an old deserted castle, on a 
mountain. A shepherd, who had forced his way 
through briers and brambles, saw him there. 
He was arrayed in his iron armor, and sitting, 
leaning on his elbow on a stone table, and must 
have long been there, since his beard had grown 
round and encircled it nine times. The empe- 
ror, scarcely raising his heavy head, only said 
to the shepherd, " Do the Ravens still fly round 
the mountain V— " Yes, still."-—** Ha, well ! I 
can go to sleep again." 

Let him sleep : it is neither for him, nor for 
kings, nor for emperors, nor for the holy empire 



* Rege» Provineiala. This was the term applied by the 
chancellor or the empire to ail monarchs, at a diet hold at 
Ratisbon, by Frederick Barbarossa.—" The patronage of the 
whole world belongs to the emperor." Otto Frisins. vii. 34. 
This was the reason advanced by Boris, king of Hungary, 
for claiming the aid of the emperor in 1146. Alberlc. 399, 
ap. Raumer, die Iluhenstaufen, v. 63. 

t Imperatur est, animata lex in terris. Urk. in Mcichelb. 
Hiator. Frising. U. 1. 7. 



of the middle age, nor for the holy alliance of 
modem times, to realize the grand idea cher- 
ished by mankind of peace under the shadow of 
the law — of the definitive reconciliation of the 
nations. 

Undoubtedly, that feudal world which slum- 
bers with the house of Suabia was a noble 
world ; nor can one survey it, even afler Greece 
and Rome, without casting upon it a wistful and 
regretful look. There were in it very faithful 
companions, devoted in all loyalty to their lord, 
and the lady of their lord, joyous at his table 
and by his hearth, to the full as joyous when 
crossing with him the defiles of the Alps, or 
following him to Jerusalem, and as far as the 
desert of the Dead Sea — ^pious men, and with 
white and unstained souls under their steel 
breastplates. And were these magnanimous 
emperors of the house of Suabia, this race of 
poets and of ** vary parfit, gentle knights," so 
very much in the wrong for aspiring to the em- 
pire of the world! Their enemies admired 
even while combating them. The messengers 
in pursuit of Enzio, the fugitive son of Fred- 
erick II., discovered him by a lock of his hair. — 
" Ah !" said they, " there is no one in the world 
but king Enzio who has such beautiful fair 
hair."* But all this fair hair, poetry, and liigh 
courage, availed them not. Not the less did 
the brother of St. Louis behead the poor young 
Conradin, or the house of France succeed to 
the supremacy of the emperors. 

The emperor, the Empire, and the feudal 
world — whose centre and highest type the 
Empire is — are doomed to perish. There is a 
blemish in that world, which draws down both 
its condemnation and its fall ; this is, its profound 
materialism. Man has attached himself to the 
earth, and has struck root in the rock from 
which his tower rises. The saying, tio land 
without its lord, is convertible into no lord 
without his land. Man belongs to a spot ; and 
his fate is settled as soon as it can be ascertain- 
ed whether he is from above or below. You 
see him located, fixed, immoveable under the 
weight of his heavy castle, his heavy armor. 

1 he land, is man ; and in it dwells true per- 
sonality. As person, it is indivisible ; it must 
remain one, and devolve on the eldest. As 
person, too, immortal, indifferent, and pitiless, 
it knows not nature or humanity. The eldest 
is to be sole possessor ; what do I say ? it is 
he who is possessed : the haughty baron is gov- 
erned by the customs of his land. His land is 
his master, and imposes his duties upon him. 
According to the forcible expression of the 
middle age, he must serve his fief. 

The son is to have all ; the eldest son. The 
daughter has nothing to ask ; is not her dower 
the chaplet of roses, and her mother's kiss ?t 



* A young ^t\ visited him in his prison in order to con- 
sole him. Tliey had a son, called Bmtiroglio, (i. e. / risA 
you tee//.) who, according to tradition, was the founder of 
the illustrious family of that name. 

t For Instance, in the ancient customs of Normandy. 



^■^SS?*'' MATERIALISM OF THE FEUDAL WORLD. fcSiSOT2"JriS2: IM 

As for the yoanffer children, oh ! theirs is a vast The bishops become barons, and the barons 

inheritance ! They have no less than all the bishops. Every provident father secures a 

highways, and over and above, all that is under bishopric, or an abbey, for his younger sons. 

the vault of heaven. Their bed is the threshold They make their seiis elect their iniant chil- 

of their father's house ; from which, shivering dren to the greatest ecclesiastical sees. An 

and a hungered, they can look upon their elder archbishop, only six years of age, mounts a 

brother sitting alone by the health where they, table, stammers out a word or two of his cate- 

too, have sat in the happy days of their child- chism,* is elected, takes upon him the cure of 

hood, and, perhaps, he will order a few morsels souls, and governs an ecclesiastical province, 

to be flunji to them, notwithstanding his dogs do The father sells benefices in his name, receives 

growl. Down, dogs, down, — ^they are my bro- the tithes, and the price of masses — ^though for- 

thers ; they must have something as well as you. getting to cause them to be said. . He drives 

My advice to the younger sons is to be con- his vassals to confession, and compelling them 

tent, and not to venture to settle under another to make their wills and leave their propertv, 

lord ; or from paupers, they might become will ye, nill ye, gathers the inheritance. He 

slaves. After a year's stay, they will belong smites the people with the spiritual sword as 

to him body and goods. A good escheat for well as with the arm of the flesh, and alter- 

him, they will become his escheats; as well nately fights cuid excommunicates, slays and 

might they be called his serfs, his Jetas, Every damns at pleasure. 

wretch who seeks an asylum, every vessel One only thing was wanting to this system — 

dashed on the shore, belongs to the lord : his is that these noble and valiant priests should no 

the escheat and the wreck. longer purchase the enjoyment of the goods of 

There is but one sure ai^lum, the Church, the Church by the pains of celibacy ;t that they 

In her bosom, the cadets of the great houses should combine sacerdotal splendor and saintly 

seek refuge. The Church, powerless to re- dignity with the consolations of marriage ; thai 

pulse the barbarians, has been obliged to dele- they should raise around them swarms of little 

gate force to the feudal power : gradually, she priests ; that they should enliven their family 

becomes feudal herself. The monk's cowl does meals with the sacrificial wine, and gorge their 

not make the knight, less a knight. As early little ones with consecrated bread. Sweet and 

as Charlemagne's time, the bishops feel indig- holy hopes — ^these little ones, God to aid, will 

nant at the peaceful mule's being brought them, grow up ! They will succeed, quite naturally, 

or at ofilers to assist them into the saddle, to their father's abbeys and bishoprics. It 

They must have a charger, and vault on its would be hard to deprive them of the palaces 

back, unassisted.* They " skir the country," and churches ; for the church is theirs, their 

bunt, fight, bestow blows by way of benison, rightful fief. Thus the elective principle is 

and impose heavy penance with their iron succeeded by that of inheritance, and merit 

mauls.^ That he was a good clerk and hrave gives place to birth. The Church imitates 

soldier, is the funeral oration over a bishop, feudalism, and goes beyond it. More than 

A Saxon abbot, at the battle of Hastings, led once it has given females a share of the spoil, 

on twelve monks ; *'and the whole thirteen and a daughter has been dowered by a bishop* 

'* fighting fell." A German bishop is deposed ric.| The priest's wife takes her place by him, 

by his brethren, as being pacific and unwarlike.X 

to all who know Christ. A good soldier as well as clerk hs 

%. yoniif clerk had jnst been nominated by Charlo- 
mafnve 
his 
hu 

at 

lO 
MIW 

him — • Friend,' said he to him, 'thon art light and quick, -..j. a.i.„,4««i«. «„# «#• .«„« <.„t<i«Kt.n. »» *♦#« v^»..ii... 

%-ery nimble, and Arfieer. NoW, Uion kno^est how the ^^lAi^J^^uf^l^T!^ Atto Vercellent. 

c'Sr.^^S;;! toSrei"er*^*l':;S^^ t -«; aTl^cint^ced Uiat none onght to be tm 

fi^iriraJ*lScii.?^'Torh."in^." l.?,;.1cTr^."v Src^nf he^veT^SSSSfe ^1^^ Tl'ISn'^^^' 

«r.M i™ ISCSl ^i? *.;i^Hlii«iSiL?^.lTn5^ off'Pring of a priwt, and of a ftee woman, were declared to 

ii;Ji !Z;.. J^J^ J? «,;I?nH^!!««1ISS« ?? «if T/^^^^^ ^ wrf* of the Church ; they could neither be admitted tato 

Srr^H ikTiSSi ?hJ? vJS^Jra^ tffJ^^n H«^\Lnt S^m ««»«"' »«' ""M »»»e privilege of inheritance by the civU 

S,?r f J^r^^lSn J H 17 detriment from Uw. nor appear wwilneMes. Schroeckh. Kirchengeschlchte. 

"^r'J^i:^ ^g^'^e'L Knaben Wunderhom. Sn^-Z felSr 'SS"'' **' Papst Gregorius derSiebente. 

t ThL<! was Christian. archl)i»hop of Mentz, who vainly „ z^iiaiier, leia. 

qwteii from the Gospel the text. " Put up Uiy sword into " ^^ immorialis ! qnam longo tempore talis 

the sheath;" his deposition wasVocured from Uie pope. Mundi rijms erunt, quos presbyteri genueruntr 

Michnud, Hist.des Croisadesfi, iv. 393.— A bishop of Ratislmn (O liing of heaven ! how long will the children of prleits 

rrcnat|i>inied the princes of Bavaria in a war against the be the mock of this world.) 

Jiungnurianii. He loxt an ear in battle, and was led Iving Carmen pro Nothis, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 444. 

auioni; the dead. An Hungarian was about to dispatch nim t Daru, Histolre dc Bretagne, I. 903. There were four 

— '* Then, strengfhencd by God, aAer a long and deadly married bishops in Brittany, those of Quimper, Vannea, 

strugKle, he managed to master his enemy ; and succeeded Rennes, and Nantes ; their children became priests and 

la effecting his return in safety through many dangers and bishops. The bishop of D61e plundered his church In (vder 

difficulties by the way. Hence great Joy to his flock, and to dower his daughters. See in BfahiUon the I^etlen da 
▼oL. I. — 25 
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dose to the altar; and the bishop's dispates 
precedency with the count's. 

Certes, 1 am- not the man to speak against 
marriage. Married life has its sanctifying part, 
no less than single. Nevertheless,* is not the 
virgin hymeneal of priest and church somewhat 
disturbed by a less pure union ? Will h^ to 
whom nature gives children according to the 
flesh, remember the people whom he has adopt- 
ed in the spirit? Will the mystic paternity 
hold its ground against the other t The priest 
may deny himself in order to give to the poor ; 
but he will not take from his children for their 
relief! And, though he should hold out, and 
the priest triumph over the father, though he 
should fulfil all the obligations of his sacred of- 
fice, I should fear his preserving its spirit. No, 
in the holiest marriage, there is something soft 
and enervating connected with a wife and family 
that breaks iron and bends steel. The firmest 
heart loses in the union a part of itself. The 
priest was more than a man : he is now but a 
man. He may exclaim, as did Jesus when the 
woman touched his garments — ^**I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me." 

And believe not that the poetry of solitude, 
the stern satisfaction of abstinence, the fulness 
of charity and of ecstatic sentiment in which 
the soul embraces God and the world, can sub- 
sist undeteriorated by wedlock. Undoubtedly, 
to awaken, and to see, on one hand, the cradle 
of one's little ones, and pillowed by one's side 
their mother's loved and honored head, is fraught 
with a pious emotion — but where are the soli- 
tary meditations, the mysterious dreams, the 
sublime storms in which God and the old Adam 
battled within us 1 He who has never watched 
in sarrow, and watered his bed with tears, 
knows you not, ye heavenly powers /"f 

Christianity was sped if the Church, softened, 
and with her soaring aspirations checked by 
marriage, should lapse into the selfish material- 
ism of the law of feudal inheritance. The salt 
of the earth would have lost its savor : all would 
have been said. Thenceforward, no more in- 
ternal strength ; no more yearning tov^rds 
heaven. Such a church would never have 
reared the ceiling of the choir of Cologne 
cathedral, or the arrowy spire of that of Stras- 
burg; never would it have brought forth the 
soul of St. Bcmajd, or the penetrating genius 

derir6 de Noyon. 1079, et de Cambraif 1076. — Tho cleriry 
complained of the injustice of rcfaxing their children ordi- 
■ation. In the ninth century they not only married off 
Ihetr daughters with benefices, bat their wives openly 
aMsataed the style of priestesses. D. Lobincau, 110. D. 
Morice, Prenves 1. 463, 542. — Acovding to the biogrnphers 
of the blessed Bernard do Tiron, and of Hardaln. abbot of 
Bee, it was the same in Normandy : " Per totam Norman- 
nlam hoc erat, nt prenbyteri publioe uxorcs duccrent, Alios 
ac filiaK procrejirent, qulbus hereditatls jnre eccleMlas relin- 
qnorent et filias suas nuptui traductas, si alia dcessct pos- 
■essio, ecrlP!tinm dubant in dotem." 

♦ Tho author necessarily plac4»s himself here In the strict 
Catholic point of view of tho middle age ; and one ought to 
recall to mind all that is frreat in it, now that St. i<inionian- 
Snn Is proposing a reconciliation of spirit with matter, which 
«ODld only prove the triumph of matter over spirit. 

t Goetne, WUhelBUBeister. 



of St. Thomas : men like these, require the 
concentration of solitude. Thenceforward, too, 
no crusade: to have a right to attack Asia, 
Europe must subdue the sensuality of Asia, 
must become more European, more pure, more 
Christian-like. 

The endangered Church collapsed, in order 
to prolong her days, and summoned all her 
life to the heart. Ever since the tempest of 
barbaric invasions the world had taken refuge 
in the Church, and had sullied her. The 
Church took refuge with the monks ; that is to 
say, with the severest and most mystical, let us 
say, too, with the most democratic portion of 
herself. Their life of self-denial was less sought 
after by the barons, and the cloisters were peo- 
pled by the sons of serfs.* Facing this proud 
and splendid Church which arrays herself in 
aristocratic pomps, there rose another, poor, 
sombre, solitary, the Church of suffering, oppo- 
site to the Church of enjoyment. The last 
judged the first, condemned her, purified her, 
and gave her unity. To the aristocracy of the 
bishops succeeded the sovereignty of the pope. 
The Church became incarnate in a monk. 

The reformer, like the Founder of Christianity, 
was a carpenter's son.f He was a monk of 
Cluny, an Italian by birth, being bom at Saona ; 
and thus belonging to that poetic and positive 
Tuscany, which 1^ produced Dante and Ma- 
chiavel. This foe to Germany, bore the Ger- 
man name of Hildebrand^ 

While he was yet at Uluny, Pope Leo IX., 
a relative of the emperor's, and nominated by 
him, lodged on his way to Rome in that mon- 
astery ; and so great was the religious authority 
of the monk, that he persuaded the prince to 
repair thither barefooted, and as a pilgrim, and, 
renouncing tha imperial nomination, to seek to 
be elected by the people.^ He was the third 
pope of the eii4>eror s nomination, and there 
seemed no room to complain, for these German 
popes were exemplary. Their nomination had 
put a stop to those frightful scandals of Rome, 
when two women — each in turn — gave the 
popedom to their lovers,|| and when a Jew's 
son, a child, twelve years of age, was placed at 
the head of Christendom. Neverthele.ss, it was, 
perhaps, still worse for the pope to be nominated 
by the emperor, since the two powers were 
thus brought together. The spiritual power 

* The cleiffy of Laon reproached their bishop with hav- 
ing one day said to tho king, " that the clergy were not to 
be reverenced, since almost all were bom of royal bonders."* 
Guibertus Novigentinus, De Vita Sua, I. Hi. c. 8. — Sec above, 
how the Church was recruited under Charlemagne and Louu 
the D^bonnalre. Uelw, archbishop of Reims, was a serf* 
son. — See a passage from Theganus, in a note at p. 92. 

t Voigt, Hist, do Gregoire VII. initio. 

i Signifying " son of the flame,** or else, " flame of the 
son." 

$ Otto FrUingens. 1. vl. c. 33. Indinatus Leo ad monl- 
tum eju^, purpnram deponit et . . . . a clero et populo in 
Summum Pontlficeui eligitur. — See Wibert. in Vita Leoais 
IX. 1. ii. c. 2. Bruno. Vita Leonis IX. ap. Voigt, p. 14. 

II (Theodori and her daughter, Marozia, both equallv in- 
famous in character, raised to the popedom, the first. Joha 
XI., the last, Serglun III. — John Xlli. was not twelve when 
made pope.)— Tkahsl^tok. 
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(as was the case at Bagdad and at Japan) must 
have been annihilated. Life springs from the 
opposition and balance of forces — ^unity and 
identity are death. 

To enable the Church to escape out of the 
hands of laymen, she must cease to be herself 
laical, must recruit her strength by abstinence 
and sacrifices, must plunge into the icy waters 
of Styx, and steep herself in chastity. 'Twas 
by this, the monk began. Already, and during 
the power of the two popes who had preceded 
him in the pontificate, he had given out that a 
married priest was no priest ;* and great agi- 
tation had ensued. An active correspondence 
commenced, leading to a common effort on the 
part of the priests ; when, emboldened by their 
numbers, they loudly declare that they will keep 
their wives. " We prefer," they said, " abandon- 
ing our bishoprics, abbeys, and cures : let him 
keep his benefices." The reformer did not blench. 
The carpenter's son did not hesitate to let loose 
the people on the priests. f In all directions, 
the multitude declared against the married pas- 
tors, and tore them from the altar. The peo- 
ple once given the rein, a brutaU^ levelling 
instinct made them delight in outragmg all they 
had adored, in trampling under foot those whose 
feet they had kissed, in tearing the alb, and 
dashing to pieces the mitre. The priests were 
beaten, cuffed, and mutilated in their own ca- 
thedrals ; their consecrated wine was drunk, 
and the host scattered about.} The monks 
pushed on, and preached. The people became 
impregned with a bold mysticism, and habit- 
uated to despise form and dash it to bits, as if 
to set the spirit free. This revolutionary pu- 
rification of the Church shook it to the foun- 
dation. The means resorted to were atrocious. 
The monk, Dunstan, had had the wife or con- 
cubine of the king of England grossly mutilated. 
The wild anchoret, Pietro Damiani, traversed 
Italy with curses and maledictions, careless of 
life, and stripping bare, with pious cynicism, 
the turpitude of the Church.^ This was to 

* Berthold. Constant ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 33. Hnjus con- 
stimttonis maxlnie fiiit anctor Hildebrandus. 

t Marten. Thes. Anecd. i. S31. Plebeins error . . . . 
owiae ad fororis sol satictatem itgnncta sibl, nt ait. In 
dencomm contnmelias obedicntia cmdeliter abutitor, tw.. 
—Gnfory the Serenth'i character is brought out into full 
relief in M . Villemain's fine worlc. I shall say no more of 
this book, than that it is profoundly true — which, in my 
opinion, comprises every praise. Contemporary chroniclers 
grasp this truth of detail ; but to arrive at it, at the distance 
of ecntarles, is a great effort of erudition, and a rare achieve- 
mral of art and talent. 

t Marten, ibid. Ill clamores insultantlum, digitos ostcn- 
dcntiom, colaphos pulsantium perfcrunt .... The writer 
£(«« on to say, "The laity despiM the mysteries of the 
iliiircb, defraud their little ones of the liaptismal font, and 
even think it religions to depart this life without the hum- 
ble confession of sinners, and the solemn viaticum of the 
(.liurch."— Sigeb. Gerabl. ann. 1074. "The laity dcfllo the 
«%cfvd mysteries, wrangle about them, baptize infants, use 
the foul excretion of the ears instead of the holy oil and 
chrism, trample with repeated kicks the body of the Lord 
cnnsecrated by married priests, voluntarily shed the Lord's 
blood." Itc. 

^ Uamiani says, in one of his declamations on this Kub- 
iect— ** When, at Lodi, the fat oxen of the Church sur- 
mundod me. when many rebel calves ground their teeth as 
if ihcy would have spat the whole of their gall in my face. 



mark out the married priests for death. Mane- 
gold, the theologian, taught that the opponents 
of reform mi^ht be slain without compunction.* 
Gregory ViL, himself, approved of the mutila- 
tion of a refractory monk.f The Church, 
armed with a fierce purity, resembled the san- 
guinary virgins of Druidical Gaul, or of the 
Tauric Chersonesus. 

A strange thing took place at this time. In 
the same manner as the middle age repulsed 
Jews, and buffeted them as murderers of Jesus 
Christ, woman was held in disgrace as the 
murderess of mankind. Poor Eve still paid for 
the apple. She was looked upon as the Pan- 
dora, who had let loose woes upon the earth. 
The doctors taught that the world was suffi- 
ciently peopled, and declared marriage to be 
a sin, or, at best, a venial sin.^ 

Thus was the purification of the Church 
accomplished. She redeemed herself from her 
fleshly bonds, by cursingthe flesh. It was then 
that she attacked the Empire. Then, in the 
savage fierceness of her virginity, having 
resumed her virtue and her strength, she 
questioned the age, and summoned it to restore 
to her the primacy which was her due. She 
called to account the adultery and simony of 
tl^e king of France,^ the schismatic isolation of 
the Anglican Church, and the feudal monarchy 
— personified in the emperor. Of whom does 
the emperor hold the land which he dares to 
enfeoff' to the bishops, except from God ? By 
what right does matter presume to direct spirit t 
Virtue has subdued nature, and it behooves the 
ideal to be commanded by the real, strength to 
yield to intelligence, and the law of succession 
to the elective principle. God has placed in 
the heavens two gpreat luminaries — ^tlie sun, and 
the moon which borrows her light from the 
sun. On the earth there ik the pope; and the 
emperor, who is the reflection of the pope,| a 

they pounced upon the canon of a council held at Tlbur, 
which countenanced the marriage of [vlests. But I an- 
swered them, ' I care nothing for your council ; I consider 
all councils which diflbr from the decisions of the bishops of 9 
Rome as null, and never held.' " At another time, address- 
ing the wives of the clergy, he said to them, " *Tls you to 
whom I address myself, sednctresses of the cle^y, bolts of 
Satan, scum of Paradise, poison of souls, sword of hearts, 
Iffond birds, toys, screech-owls, she-wolves, insatiable leech- 
es Come, then, hearken to me, ye hariots, prosti- 
tutes, sties of &t porkers, dens of unclean spirits, sirens* 
lamlc," 4cc. 

* Manegold. Eplst. Theoderici, c. 38, ap. Gieseler, 11. SS. 
"Whosoever slays an excommunicated person, not to re- 
venge a private wrong, but in defence of the Church, is not 
to do penance, or be punished as a homicide." 

t Ho professed himself satisfied with the conduct of the 
abbot, and shortly atler made him a bishop. 

X However, this, I think, was Peter the Ix)mbard, who 
lived at a somewhat later age. 

$ " Your king," says Gregory VIL, In his epistle to the 
French bishops, "who is not to be called a king but a 
t^-mnt, has polluted the whole age by his crimes and foul 

acts But, if he will not hearken to yon, lay th« 

whole kingdom of France under an interdict." — Bruno, de 
Boiio Sax. p. 121. ibid. " But if the king refused obedience 
to these sacred canons .... he threatened to cut liim ofl^ 
like a rotten limb, with the sword of anathema, from the 
unity of Holy Mother Church." 

11 Gregoril VII. Epist. ad reg. Angl. ibid. 6. Slcut ad 
mundi puichritudincm oculis camels divcrsis tcmporibns 
repnnsentandam, Soiem et Lunam omnibus allLi emlneiio 
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mere reflection, a pale shadow — ^let him recog- the pope could not help admitting him. Peace 

nise who he is. Then, the world restored to was desired on both sides. Gregory joined in 

true order, God will reign, and the vicar of communion with his enemy, beseeching to he 

God. An hierarchy will be reared after the struck dead if he were guilty, and imploring 

spirit, and in holiness, for election will raise up the judgment of God.* God interfered not. 

the worthiest. The pope will lead the Chris- Judgment and reconciliation were equally im- 

tian world to Jerusalem ; and his vicar will re- possible. Nothing will reconcile spirit and 

ceive the oath of the emperor, and the homage matter, flesh and spirit, the law and nature, 

of the kings, at the liberated tomb of Christ. The fleshly party was conquered, and as for 

Such were the ideas which impelled the us, men of flesh, our hearts bleed to think of 

Church to vindicate the majesty of the law it : nature was conquered, but in an unnatural 

over nature, respectively represented by the manner. It was Henry the Fourth^s son, who 

popedom and the empire. The emperor was carried the decree of the Church into exeeu- 

the fiery Henry IV., as wilful according to na- tion. When the poor old emperor was seized 

ture, as Gregory YII. was hard according to at the interview which took place at Mentz, 

the law. At first these opposing forces seemed and the bishops who had remained free from 

very unequal. Henr^ III. had bequeathed to simony, tore oflfhis crown and the royal robes,t 

his son vast patrimomal estates, feudal omnipo- he besought with tears in his eyes this son, 

tence in Germany, immense influence in Italy, whom he still loved, to abstain from his parri- 

and a claim to the nomination of the popes. Hil- cidal violence for the safety of his eternal soul, 

debrand had not Rome even ; he had nothing, Stripped, abandoned, and a prey to cold and 

and he had every thing. It is the true nature hunger, he sought Spires, and that very church 

of spirit to occupy no place. Everywhere of the Virgin which he had himself built, and 

expelled, and everywhere triumphant, he had implored to be admitted as a priest, alleging 

not a stone whereon to lay his head, and with that he could read, and could also sing in the 

his dying breath he exclaimed, '^ I have loved choir. Even this favor was refused him ; nay, 

justice and hated iniquity, and therefore I die a resting place was refused to his mortal re- 

an exile."* (a. d. 1073^1086.) mains, which lay for five years unburied in a 

Both parties have been accused of obstinacy, cellar at Liege. 

It has been overlooked that this was not a In this terrible struggle which the holy see 

struggle between men. Mankind sought to carried on throughout Europe, it had two aux- 

unite, but could not. When Henry IV. re- iliaries, two temporal instruments. The first 

mained for three days in his shirt upon the was the famous countess Matilda, so powerful 

snow, in the court of the castle of Canossa,t in Italy, the chaste and faithful friend of Gregor}' 

VII. This princess, a French woman by birtl), 

tlon disposnit (Dena) Inminaria, sic. ... . . See, alio, Innoc. had CTOwn Up in exile and under the persecu- 

m. I. 1. epUt 401.— BonlfiicU VIII. eplst. ibid. 197. Fecit *• „ °^i- ^y^^ ^^«««„„ ck« ,.,«„ -ii;«5 4^ 4k« 

Deos duo lominaria magna, scilicet, Solem, id est, ecclesias- ^ .| ^^^fj^^ns- ^^^ ^*8 ^"®<* to the 

ticam potestatem, et linnam, hoc est, temporalem et impe- family of Godfrey of Bouillon ; but Godfrey 

irlalem. Et sicut Luna nuliuin lumen hj^^^^ reclDlt gided with Henry IV. He bore the banner of 

a Sole, sic Toe following calculation occurs in the .i -c^ • f ■ i^ i • i^ • i i^ i i i 

Glou of the Decretals: "Since the earth is seven times the iLmpire m the battle in which J^odolph, 

peater than the moon, but the sun eight times greater than Henry's rival, was slain, and slain by his hand. 

Xr^i..r?£"«SS/?^"LL'lSS..11S''2^' fei? .r* MatUda, on the contrary, knew no other banner 

''the pope is a thousand seven hundred and four times than that of the Church. She restored woman 

. 'T'KarLZSrc"n«"*'bu.''™ll5.": ?i. ": §»%- ^ her position in the eyes of the world. As 

lexi jnstltiam, et odivi iniquitatem; propterea morlor in pure and as courageous as Uregory himself, 

eziiio.— He wrote to the abbot of ciuny. "My grief and my this heroic woman was the ffrace and strength 

despair are at their height, when I see the Eastern Chitrch ^r l^, ««w„ ciu« «„^«««*«j au^ ^^^ ^ 

sepfrated by the craft of the devil from the Catholic faith ; P* "f '^ P^^ty. bhe supported the pope, COm- 

and if I turn my looks to the West, to the South, or to the bated the emperor, and interceded for him.t 

«CJii""l'?JSl"r,trhi\"SS»'r!S'Se*^^^^ Next to this French princess, the best su^ 

In which they attained it. They govern their flocks, not for 

the love of Jesus, but through a profane ambition ; and pope's feet, his arms extended in the figure of a cm99, and 

amonc secular princes, I find not one to prefer the honor implored pardon. — " It was the first time," says Otto of 

of God to his own, or Justice to his interest. The Romans, Freysingen, " that a pope had dared to exroninmnicnte an 

Lombards, and Normans, among whom I live, will soon be emperor. I read our nistories over and over again, but to 

(and I often teli them so) more execrable than Jews and no purpose, for I can*t find an instance." Chronic, i. vi. 

pagans. And when I turn my looks upon myself, I see c. 35. De Gestis Friderici 1. 1, i. c. i. 

that ray vast enterprise is beyond my strength, so that I * Bee M. VUlcmain's History, referred to in a pfecedinK 

should lose every hope of ever securing the safety of the note. 

Church, did not the mercy of Jesu* Christ come to my t He wrolo to the king of France in HOG, '*SoKoon wl 

assistance : for If I hoped not for a better life, and were it saw him, touched to the ver>' bottom of my heart, as well 

not for the safety of the holy Church, I take God to witness with grief as paternal aflbctjun, I threw myself at his fcti. 

that I would stay no longer at Rome, where I have already beseeching and ronjurins him in the name of his God, and 

lived twenty years in spite of myself. I am even as if struck for his faith's sake, and the safety of his soul, though my 

with a thousand bolt^ like a man Hufiering from a never- sins mlRhl have dP5er>ed pnniivhmpnt at the hand of Gud. 

ending malady.^ and all whoso hopes, unhappily, arc only to refirain from sullying, through me, his soul, his bomir, 

too far distant." and his name, for that no decj-ec or divine law had ever 

t Gregor. Ep. ap. Gioseier, ii. 21. Ad oppidum Canusii appointed sons to be the punishers of their fkther*s faults." 

cum paucis advenit .... iblque per triduum, deposito om- Gemblac. np. Struv. 1. 856. Sismondi, R^publiques Italiea- 

nl regio cuitu, miscrabiliter, utpote discalceatu^ et laneis nes, 1. 1. p. 198. 

indutus, persistens .... cum mullo fletu.— Donizo, Vita t At their interview at Canossa. See Donizo. Vita Ma- 

MathUdis, ap. Mnratori, v. 306. He threw himself at the thildis, ap. Muratori, ▼. 306. 
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•rte of the pope were our Normans of Naples 
d of England. Long before the crusade at 
;rusalem, this adventurous people crusaded 
rough all Europe ; and the mode in which 
ese pious brigands became the soldiers of the 
»ly see is curious. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the origin of the 
onnans. They were a mixed race, in whom 
6 Neustrian predominated by far over the 
:andinavian element. Undoubtedly, as seen 
I the Bayeux tapestry, with their scale-armor, 
aked casques, and nose-pieces,* one would be 
mpted to believe these iron fish the pure and 
wful descendants of the old pirates of the 
orth. However, they spoke French from 
e third generation, at which period not one 
[long them understood Danish. They were 
)liged to send their children to learn it of the 
ixons of Bayeux.f The names of William 
e Bastard^s followers are pure French.^ 
be conquerors of England, says Ingulphus, ab- 
trred the Anglo-Saxon tongue.^ Their pre- 
lection lay towards Roman and ecclesiastical 
rilization. We discern in them, as early as the 
Qth and eleventh centuries, that character — 
tmpound of scribe and le^t — ^which has ren- 
ired their name proverbial 4n Europe ; and 
is partly accounts for the prodigious multitude 
ecclesiastical foundations met with among a 
ople, by no means devout in other respects, 
he monk, William of Poitiers, tells us that 
ormandy was an Eg3rpt, a Thebaid, as re- 
irded the number of its monasteries|[ — which 
ere so many schools of writing, philosophy, 
t, and law. The famous Lanfrknc, who 
ised the school of Bee to such celebrity, 
fore he passed the straits with William, and 



■ Bee the Bayenz tapestry, as described In the M^- 
lires de PAead^mie des Inscriptions, L vlil. p. 608, and 
11 mofe correctly In Docarers Antiqoit^s Anglo-Nor- 



f Gaill. GemeL I. iU. c 8. Qnem (Richard I.) confestlm 
ter Bakxas mittens . . . . nt Ibi llngaa emdltus Danlca 
b rxterisqne homlnibns sciret aperte dare responsa.— See 
l»ping. Hist, des Expeditions Normandes, t. li. and Estmp, 
majnques Faites daiis on Voyage en Normandie, Copen- 
fen, 1831 ; also, the Antiquit^s des Anflo-Normanas. — 

the neighborhood of Bayenx we find the names Soon 
d S«iMie£ ; those of Saisne and Setnt, too, are common. 

one of Charles the Bald's Capltnlaries, (Scr. R. Fr. vti. 
S,) the canton of Bayeux is styled Otiiturua Saxcnia — 
en is also a Saxon name — CatAnii, signifying UooAe of 
oaciL M«m. de TAcad. des Intcript. t. xxxi. p. 343— 
uiy Normans have assured me, that the marked red and 
liie complexion is seldom met with in their province, ex- 

rin the districts of Bayeux and of Vlre. 
Bee in Duchesne, Script. Nermann, i. 1033, the roll of 
ttle Abbey — "Anmerle, Archer, Avenans, Basset, Bar- 
ton, Blundel, Breton, Beauchamp, Bigot, Camos, Ck>let, 
irvaile, Cluunpalne, Dispencer, Devaus, Durand, Esitrange, 
scone. Jay, Loupes, Lonschampe, Malebranche, Mu- 
d, Mautravers, Perot, Picard, Rose, Rous, Rond, Saint- 
BBJuL, Saint-L^ger, Sainte-Birbe, Truflot, Tru-ilmt, Ta- 
mer, Valence, Verdon, Vllan,** &«. Several of the names 
French towns and provinces strike one in this roll. Sev- 
J other rolls are extant ; in some, the names are grouped 

rhymes by twos and threes, to help the memory. 

^ Ingulf. Croyland. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 155. Ipsum (An- 
eaaom) idioma abhorrebant. 

1 Gain. Ftctav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 80. iEmulabatnr 
lyptom regularinm coenobiorum colleges. — William, says 
» same writer, never refused his authorization to any one 
tfroos of giving to churches. — Orderic. Vital. 1. iv. p. 237. 
U built aoany monasteries.** 



became in some sort pope of England, was an 
Italian legrist.* 

The historians of the conquest of England 
and of Sicily, have taken a pleasure in assign- 
ing their Normans the mould and colossal height 
of the heroes of chivalry. In Italy, one of 
them kills the horse of the Greek envoy with a 
blow of his fist.f In Sicily, Roger, fighting 
fifty thousand Saracens at the head of only a 
hundred and thirty knights, is cast under his 
horse, but disengages himself, unassisted, and 
bears off his saddle. | The enemies of the 
Normans, without denying their valor, do not 
attribute such supernatural strength to them. 
The Germans who opposed them in Italy, de- 
rided their shortness of stature ;^ and in their 
war with the Greeks and Venetians, these de- 
scendants of Rollo and of Hastings show them- 
selves but poor sailors, and are fearfully alarmed 
by the tempests of the Adriatic. | 

A compound of audacity and of stratagem, 
conquerors and chicaners like the ancient Ro- 
mans, scribes and knights, shaven like the 
priests,^ and good friends of the priests, (at 
the beginning, at least,) they made their fortune 
by the Church, and despite of the Church. 
They made it by the lance, and by the lance of 
Judasy too, as Dante says.** The hero of their 
race is Robert TAvis^, (Guiscard, the Wise,) 

Normandy was small, and too strictly gov- 
erned for them to be able to plunder to any ex- 
tent from each other. ff Behooved them, then, 
to go — ^to use their own term — gaaignantQ, 
throughout Europe. But feudal Europe, brist- 



* Acta SB. Ord. 8. Ben..sec. vi. p. 643. 

t Ganfred. Malaterra, 1. i. c. 9, ap. Muratori, Script. Rer. 
Itallcarum, v. 553. Normannus Hugo, cognomento Tude- 

bufen (Tuebceuf, Kill-ex) nudo pugno equnm hi 

cervice percutiens uno ictu, quasi roortuum dejecit. — An- 
other takes by the tail a lion which had got hold of a gont, 
and flings both over a wall. Chron. Reg. Fr. ap. Scr. R. Fl. 
xi. 303. 

X Gaufred. Malaterra, 1. 11. c. 30, ibid. 567. •' Whirling hii 
sword, like a scythe mowing down the green grass, corpses 
lay heaped round himt like the trees of a dense fanai uptom 
by the wind.** He goes on to say — Ipse eqno amisso . . . 
sellam asportans. 

% Guill. Apulns, 1. 11. ap. Muratori, v. SSQ. 

" Corpora deridont Normanniea, que farevioni 
Esse videbantur.*' 

II Gibbon, X. 389. 

IT Guill. Malmsbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 183. 

** Id. ibid. " When force did not succeed, they had re- 
course to bribes and treachery.** 

tt William of Jumi^ges tells (1. I.e. 10) that a young girl*! 
bracelet remained hung up for three years on a tree on a 
rivcr*s bank, without any one*s touching it 

tt Gaaignant, the old French for gagnant, gaining. — 
Wace, R^an de Rou.— Gaufted. Malaterra, 1. 1. c. 3. 
" They are a most crafty race, prone to revenge i^uries, 
despising their own country through hope of gaining mora 
elsewhere, greedy of lucre and of power, perfect dissemblers, 
and preserving a mean, as it were, between liberalityand 
avarice.*'--Gulll. Malms, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 185. "They 
weigh perfidy with fate, and change opinion with value 
received.** — Guill. Apulus, 1. ii. ap. Muratori, 359. 

" Audit .... quia gens semper Normannica prona 
Est ad avaritiam ; plus, qui plus prcbet, amatur.*' 

(*rhe Normans ever incline to avarice ; he is best loved who 
gives most.) 

Those wbo could not thrive in their own land, or who 
had fallen under the duke's displeasure, immediately started 
for Italy. Guill. Gemetic. 1. vlL c. 19, 30. Guill. Apnl. 1. 1. 
p. 850. 



1 QQ ll«rcantil« spirit of 
^<^ Um Normans. 
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Good fortiiM of TuendH 



ling with castles, was not easily run over in 
the eleventh century. The time was past, 
when the little Hungarian horses galloped to 
the Tiher and Provence. Every ford, and 
every commanding position, had its tower. At 
each defile, down stalked from the hill some 
man at arms, with his knaves and his dogs, to 
demand toll or battle. He would examine the 
traveller's baggage, and take part of it ; some- 
times, indeed, the whole, and the traveller into 
thd bargain. In travelling on this fashion, 
there was not much to gaaigner. Our Nor- 
mans set about it better. Many of them would 
join company, well mounted and well armed, 
though muffled up as pilgrims, and bearing staff 
and cockle-shell ; nor had they any objection 
to carry a monk along with them. Then, if 
any one sought to stay them, they could meekly 
reply, in their drawling and nasal tone, that 
they were poor pilgrims, wending their way to 
Monte-Cassino, to the holy sepulchre, to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella ; and so 
stoutly armed a devotion was generally respect- 
ed. The fact is, they loved these distant pil- 
grimages ; for it was their only means of es- 
caping the dull routine of their manorial life. 
And then the roads they took were well fre- 
quented : good hits were to be made on the 
way, and there was absolution at the end of 
their journey. Or, at the worst, as these 
places of pilgrimage were the seats of fairs as 
well, they could do a little business, and get 
more than their cent per cent, while securing 
their salVation.* Dealing in relics was the 
best trade going. They would bring back a 
hair of the Virgin's, or one of St. George's 
teeth, sure to dispose of it to great advantage, 
for ther^ was always some bishop eager to 
bring custom to his church, or some prudent 

Srince, who was not sorry to enter the battle- 
bid with the safeguard of a relic under his 
cuirass. 

A pilgrimage first took the Normans to 
Southern Italy, where they were to found a 
kingdom. Here there were, if I may so speak, 
three wrecks, three ruins of nations — Lombards 
in the mountains, Greeks in the ports, Sicilian 
and African Saracens rambling over the coasts. 
About the year 1000, some Norman pilgrims 
assist the inhabitants of Salerno to drive out a 
party of Arabs, who were holding them to 
ransom. Being well paid for the service, these 
Normans attract others of their countrymen 
hither. A Greek of Bari, named Melo or 
Meles, takes them into pay to free his city from 
the Greeks of Byzantium. Next, they are 
settled by the Greek republic of Naples at the 
fort of Aversa, which lay between that city 
and her enemies, the Lombards of Capua, (a. d. 
1026.) Finally, the sons of a poor gentleman 
of the Cotentin,t Tancred of Hauteville, seek 

* Baron. Annul. Ecdes. ad ann. 1064. 

t Chronic. Malleac. ap. Bcr. R. %. xi. 644. *' Wiscard, 
.... being of a poor and unknown flunlly."— Richard 
Cluniac. " Robert WlMard, a poor man but a knlghu**— 



their fortune here. Tancred had twelve chil- 
dren ; seven by the same mother. 

It was during William's minority, when 
numbers of the barons endeavored to withdraw 
themselves from the Bastard's yoke, that these 
sons of Tancred's directed their steps towards 
Italy, where it was said that a simple Norman 
knight had become count of Aversa. They 
set ofiT penniless, and defrayed the expenses of 
their journey by the sword,* (a. d. 10371) 
The Byzantine governor, or Katapan,^ engaged 
their services, and led them against the Araibs. 
But their countrymen beginning to flock to 
them, they no sooner- saw themselves strong 
enough than they turned against their paymas- 
ters, seized Apulia, and divided it into twelve 
countships. TMs republic of Condottieri held 
its assemblies at Melphi.| The Greeks en- 
deavored to defend themselves, but fruitlessly. 
They collected an army of sixty thousand 
Italians ;6 to be routed by the Normans, who 
amounted to several hundreds of well-armed 
men. The Byzantines then sunmioned their 
enemies, the Germans, to their aid ; and the 
two empires of the East and West confederated 
against the sons of the gentlemen of Coutances. 
The all-powerful emperor, Henry the Black, 
(Henry III.,) charged Leo IX., who had been 
nominated pope by him, and who was a German, 
and kin to the iniperial family, to exterminate 
these brigands. The pope led some Germans 
and a swarm of Italians against them ; but the 
latter took to flight at the very beginning of the 
battle, and left the warlike pontiff in the hands 
of the enemy. Too vrary to ill-treat him, the 
Normans piously cast themselves at their pris- 
oner's feet, and compelled him to grant them 
as a fief of the Church, all that they had taken, 
or might take possession of in Apulia, Calabria, 
and on the other side of the strait ;|| so that in 
spite of himself, the pope became the suzerain 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, (a. d. 1052, 
1053) — a fantastical scene which was reacted 
a century afterwards, when one of the descend- 
ants of these Normans made a pope prisoner, 
forced him to receive his homage, and forced 
him, moreover, to declare himself and his suc- 
cessors, legates of the holy see in Sicily. 
This nominal dependence rendered them in 
reality independent; and secured them that right 

Alberlc. ap. Leibnitzii Access. Histor. p. IM. ** Of middling 
parentage.** 

* Gaofred. Malaterra, 1. 1. c. 5. Per dlveraa loca mllltari- 
ter lucmm qncrenies. 

t Kard vav, comma nder-in-chief. William of Apulia 
explains the meaning In the following verse — 

** dnod Coupon Grad, nosjfvxta dlclma^ omne.** 

L. 1. p. S54. 

X Each of the twelve counts had his quarter and his houM 
apart, as shown by4he poet quoted in the preceding note — 

*' Pro nuroero comitum bis sex statuero |rfateas, 
Atqne domus comitom totldem fabricantur in nrbe." 

Id. ibid. p. "iX. 

^ Gaufted. Malaterra, 1. 1. c. 0. Grcci .... maxima 
multitndine ex CaAbria et Apulia sibi coadonata, usque ad 
sexaslnta millia annatomiu. 

II Id. ibid. c. 14. Guili. Apnl. 1. 11. p. 281. 
Contra, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xL 21. 
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WILLIAM THE BASTARD. 
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of inTestiture which, through a]l Europe, was 
the subject of the war between the priesthood 
and the Empire. 

Robert PAvise (Guiscard) completed the 
conquest of Southern Italy ; and mad^ himself 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, notvrithstanding 
the claim of his nephews,* as sons of an elder 
brother. Robert treated no better the youngest 
of his brothers, Roger, who had come rather 
late to seek his share of the conquest. The 
latter supported himself for a while by horse* 
stealing ;t then crossed over to Sicily, which 
he wrested from the Arabs after a struggle of 
the most unequal and romantic character. Un- 
fortunately, our only accounts of these events 
are from panegyrists of the family. One of 
Roger's descendants united Southern Italy to 
his insular dominions, and so founded the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. 

This feudal kingdom lying at the extremity 
of the peninsula, in the midst of Greek cities, 
and of the world of the Odyssey, was of great 
advantage to Italy. The Mahometans durst 
but seldom approach it ; at least, until the crea- 
tion of the Barbary states in the sixteenth 
century. The Byzantines quitted it ; and their 
empire was even invaded b^^ Robert Guiscard 
and his successors. The Germans, indeed, in 
the course of their ever-enduring expedition into 
Italy, more than once dashed heavily against 
our- French of Naples ; but the truly Italian 
popes, such as Gregory VII., shut their eyes on 
the plunderings of the Normans, and entered 
into close league with them against the Greek 
and German emperors. Robert Guiscard drove 
the victorious Henry IV. out of Rome, and 
gave an asylum to Gregory, who died with him 
at Salerno, (a. d. 1086.) 

This prodigious good fortune of a family of 
simple gentlemen, roused the emulous zesd of 
the duke of Normandy, (a. d. 1035-1087.) 
William the Bastard (he so styles himself in 
his charters!) was of low origin on the mother's 

• Gaaticr d'Arc, p. 205. ''Galacard sent word to hit 
nephew Abelard* tiiat he had just got his brother in his 
power, but that if he woald pat his (Guiscard's) troops in 
potfeMion of his fortress of San Severino, he would restore 
h'ls prisoner to liberty as soon as he shonld reach Mount 

Gargano Abelard immediately ordered the fates cf 

the place to be thrown open, and repairing to his uncle with 
all speed, pressed him to repair to Gargano and fulfil his 
proniise. * My nephew,' said Guiscard, * I do not think that 
I shall be able to get there these seven years.* ** 

t Gtiafred. MAlatem, 1. i. c. 35. 

X Effo Guillelmns, cognomento Bastardos Bee a 

charter quoted in the twelfth volume of the Recueil des 
HUtpriens de France, p. 5GB. — Undoubtedly, the appellation 
of Bastard was not deemed a reproach in Normandy. We 
read in Raoul Glaber, I. iv. c. 0, (ap. Scr. R. Ft. x. 51,) 
^ WiUiain was Robert's son by a concubine .... Robert 
made all the nobles of his duchy swear military homage to 
him .... from the first arrival of this people in Gaul, it 
was coatomary with them to have princes bom of concu- 
bine*." Ttie author of the Gesta (Bnsulum Andegaven- 
sinra ha« copied this passage, (8cr. R. n. xl.905.) '* William, 
the singular glorr of Bastards." Chronic. Neubrig. ap. Bcr. 
R. Fr. xiii. 93. We know, however, that William would 
not endure reflections on the baseness of his birth by the 
mother's side. Laying siege to a certain place, the besieged 
insulted htm by beating skins, and crying out—" The hide, 
the hide !" (His mother was a tanner's daughter.) He had 
the feet and haads of thirty-two of them out oC 



side. Duke Robert had had him, by chanea, 
by the daughter of a tanner of Falaise. He 
was not ashamed of his birth, and drew round 
him his mother^s other sons. At first, he had 
much difficulty in bringing his barons, who de- 
spised him, to their allegiance ; but he succeeded- 
He was a large, bald-headed man,* very brare, 
very greedy, and very saige, (sage,) according 
to the notions of the time, that is, dreadfully 
treacherous. It was asserted that he had 
poisoned his guardian, the duke of Brittany ; 
and a count, who disputed Maine with him, had 
fallen dead on rising from a dinner given in 
token of reconcilement, and William at onca 
laid hand on the province.f He had no trouble 
from Anjou and Brittany, as they were convulsed 
by civil wars ; and he contrived to put an end 
to the constant feud between Flanders and 
Normandy, by marrying his cousin Matilda, the 
daughter of the oount of Flanders. This al- 
liance was his stronghold ; and, consequently, 
he burst out into a violent rage when he heard 
that the famous theologian and legist, Lanfranc, 
who taught in the monastic school of Bee, de- 
nounced his marriage as being with one too 
near of kin, and he issued orders to bum the 
farm from which the monks drew their subsist- 
ence, and for the banishment of Lanfranc. 
The Italian was not alarmed ; but, like a shrewd 
man, instead of taking to flight, repaired straig^ 
to the duke. He was mounted on a sorry, 
lame horse ; and he addressed the duke by 
sapng, " If you wish me to leave Normandy, 
give me another 8teed.'*| William saw the ad- 
vantage to which he might turn this man, and 
sent him at once to Rome with a commission, to 
render the pope propitious to the very marriage 
against which he had preached. Lanfranc 
succeeded ; and William and Matilda were ab- 
solved for the founding those two magnificent 
abbeys, which still adorn Caen. 

The friendship of William, indeed, was pre- 
cious to the Roman ^urch, already governed 
by Hildebrand, who was soon to be Gregory 
VlI. Their projects agreed. In front of the 
Normans, on the other side of the channj^faeaa 
another Sicily to be conquered,^ and IHRch,. 
though not in the power of the Arabs, was no 
less hateful to the holy see. The Anglo-Saxons, . 
at first submissive to the popes, and therefore 

* Wm. Malms. 1. iU. ap. Scr. R. Fr. zi. 190. ** He waa m 

iust height, immensely (at, of fierce countenance, bis for»- 
lead bald, with very strong anm, and of great dignity 
whether sitting or standing, notwithstanding the too great 
protuberance of his belly." 

t Order. Vital, ap. Bcr. R. Fr. xl. 233. 

i Acta. SS. Ord. S. Bened. sec. vi. pars 9». p. 63S. 

4 England had long entertained a dread of Normandy. Iji-. 
1003, Ethelred had sent an expedition against the NormaiM. . 
When his men returned, he asked whethn they had lM«ught - 
the duke of Normandy along with them. '' We have not 
seen the duke," was their reply, " but we have fought, tD 
our loss, with the terrible population of one ooooty alone. 
We not only found there valiant warriors, bul wMlite 
women, who, with their pitchers, break the heads of ths 
stoutest enemies. On this, the king, recognising his taiiy, 
blushed, full of grief." Will. Gemetic. 1. v. c 4<ap. Scr. K. 
Fr. X. 186.— In the year 1034, king Canute, thro^Afear of 
Robert of Noonandy, otknd to five up half of KnflMKl Id . 
Ethelxed's loiu. Id.1. v.clS; ibld.xLa7. 



800 *SS2S£"* DISPUTED SUCCESSION TO THE ENGLISH THRONE. "'t^lJrSSlS!* 

set up by them against the independent church whom he had passed his happiest years, he 
of Scotland and of Ireland, soon acquired that vainly strove to escape from the protectorship 
spirit of opposition which was, it seems, neces- of a powerful Saxon chief, named Godwin, 
aarv and fated in England ; but it was not a who had expelled the Danes and restored him 
philosophical opposition, such as that of the to the throne, but who in reality reigned him- 
o)d Irish church m the times of St. Columbanus self, and who possessed either of his own or by 
and John Erigena. The Saxon church seems his sons the counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
to have been, like the people, gross and bar- Hereford, and Oxford, that is to say, the whole 
barous.* For ages the island had been the of the South of England.* Godwin was ac- 
scene of constant invasions. All the people cused of having formerly invited Alfred, Ed- 
of the North, Celts, Saxons, and Danes seem ward^s brother, and of having betrayed hun to 
to have rendezvoused there, as those of the the Danes. This powerful family cared neither 
South did in SicDy. The Danes had ruled it for the king nor the law ; for Sweyn, one of God- 
for fifty years, living at will upon the Saxons — win^s sons, having slain his cousin Beom, the 
the bravest of whom had fled into the forests poor king Edward had been unable to avenge 
snd become wolf -heads, as such outlaws w^re his murder, f The Normans whom he opposed 
called. Disputes among the conquerors had to Godwin were forcibly driven from the 
enabled Edward the Confessor, the son of a island ;| Godwin^s sons became the masters, 
Saxon king and of a Norman woman, and and one of them named Harold, who was, in- 
brought up in Normandy, to return and take deed, endowed with great qualities, acquired so 
possession of the throne. This good man, who much power over the weak monarch, as to in- 
was made a saint for having lived with his wife duce him to name him his successor, 
as with a sister, was impotent for good or for The Normans, who made sure of reigning 
ill. But the people have loved mm for his after Edward, persevered with their customary 
flood wishes, and have mourned in him their tenaciousness of purpose. They asserted that 
UMt national sovereign, just as Brittany has re- he had named William his successor. Harold 
membered Anne de Bretagne, and rrovence, contended that his title was better founded, that 
king Ren6. His reign was but a short inter- Edward had named him on his death-bed, and 
lode between the Danish and Norman invasions, that in England bequests made at the last mo- 
Friendly to the more civilized Normans, amongst ment held good.^ William, however, averred 

* ..rm. A 1 a .» ,.«,,. ^ m, . .. tb*t ^e was prepared to plead either by the 

♦ "The Anglo-Saxons,** says William of Malmsbtiry, xt .^i- t:i i- l i ii j l • "^ i 
"bad, long before the arrival of the Normans, neglected Norman Or the iinglish law ;|| and, by a Singular 
the stndy of letters and of religion. The priests were con- chance, he had acquired a right over England 
tent with a hurried education, could scarcely stammer out anH nvpr Hs^rnlH ita npw Irino- 

the words of the sacraments, and were all astbnished if any an^overiiaroia. Its new Jung. . . ^ ^ 

one of them were acquainted with grammar. They all drank Jlarold, torced by a Storm on the lands of 

•Mother; and this was the study to which they vowed their the count of Ponthieu, WUliam's vassal, was 

days and nights. They consumed their revenues in the i » -^ • * u- -«• xr * j j 

Joys of the table, in small, wretched houses ; very different "7 """ given up to his suzerain. He pretended 

from the French and the Normans, who, dwelling in vast and that he had lefl England to require from the 

fuperb buildings, go to very little expense in living. Hence, AnVa nf Nnrmnn«lv >ii«» hrnthpr anrl hia riAnliAw 

they had all the vices which attend drunkenness, and which ^^^^ ^^/^ ormanay ms Droincf and HIS nepnew, 

«Dervate men's hearts. And thus, aAer having fought whom the duke retained as hostages. William 

WUllam with more rashness and blind ftary than military treated him well, but did not let him ffO SO 

■Ull, they were easily conquered by a single battle, and „„„;i„ u juuju- lu* jtT u 

they and their country submitted to a hard slavery.— At this eas^y- He dubbed him knight, and Harold 

period, the dress of the Engiiift fell to the middle of the thus became his son at arms. Next, he made 

tatte. They wore their hair Aort, their beard shaven, !.:«. gwear on pertain holv rplira that Hp umnW 

folden bracelets on their arms, and their complexion height- " . B^ear on cenain noiy relics inai ne wouia 

ened bv paint and colored pigments. They were gluttonous assist hmi to conquer i^ngland^ after Edward S 
to CQjWence, and drunken to brutishness. They inoculated 

theicHiquerors with these two vices: in other respects, « tki^-^ r«««« j« pa...i>*...^ «.« iqcm • i « ocm 

they^pted the customs of the Normans. On thelVslde ! SJl'nf;«^°.^HuJ^;J^f%S!n? ;i^^^ 

the Normans were, and are still," (in the middle of the 1 S^fnf'XfiJ.?'*^^ "^^'''^J.lSL'l'^.l^ ^^ ^ 

twelfth centurv, the period at which William of Malmsbury vJnS nl' K^J^^;^ imL- Ii.««i^i«^;«...S."T s**^?** 

wrote,; -carelil in dtvss, even to fastidiousness, delicate In l^^^t Normannos omnes ignominUe notatos ab Anglla 

tlieir food, though temperate; accustomed to warfiire, and JfTvTtii Pirf .» a<.r p w ,i oa 

unable to live without it : though Impetuous in attack, they J m iwH S? ^' 

know how to make use of stratagem aird corruption when \ Tl P^J S' no*.M». -i «^.i<t.*..» -.— .^ j^ /^-. 

fhree U powerless. As I have saidTihey build fin? buildlnpi, ...LI?/ '** JJIu Heraldw d fidelltatom sancto ritu Chris- 

aiid lay lout little on their table. They are envious of thTii ^"?^ j."?/^^;,;„- ,• ', ?f ^l'""? ^"^V^^' <!»*"««« "' 

•qualsf would wish to outvie their snperiom, and while 5f"S^^ ^^^I'^'ul"*/^^^ enlsurum ut 

despoiling their inferion, will protect them a^lnst stmn- :?"'S^.2^^J^S*S **"* ^t""?.* iV'T'"' *" *^* "**"" 

r«r FiSthfui to their lords; yet the least oflbnce will nm*,?^v^i":., ","1?!^,^*%^^ 

£ake them unfkithftil. They 4n weigh perfidy against ^^^^'^?*Sx, iSl" ^'^B''''•^''"?i**'^'^ 
iortune, and sell their oath. LasUy, they are of all^pie S^S.^i*?! ^^1^' ,M*»"»"5^ *P- 8f • ^ l^- *'• 1^~" Ac- 
the most susceptible of friendly sentiment^: tliey will honor 2^*^ if^« .'Sf ' ^^^ ^T' iS"*.^.'^im;***''^**!5 
ttiancers equally with their Jwn countrymen, and do not P,Ti?Z„M'nu^^' **"'"L\^, '^' ^"y??| *»*^ 
dtodsin to intermarry with their subjects." Willelm. 5i?' S pT ° « ^&**^'2^T *^v ^ ***T»5 ***.**\^'**- 
Malmesburiensls de (^stis Begum Anslofum. I. III. ap. Scr. ^I'hJj\J^ill^u ^' !^i ^"^^k.^^^:^^ i"^7 
B. Fr. H. 185.-Matth. ParlsTjed. 1644," p. 4. •• The Saxon i>f,^r*^"'f ,'** ^i^^^i ^*iJ^?i **^ ^J^V^ to Uki duke his 

nobles did not repair to churcJi in the morning, ac- P^*"^ of leaving him the throne of England- 

eoiding to Christian use, but loitering in their couches and ** N*cb mI mle voire ocolson, 
their wives* embraces, they were content with hastily M<^ l*un et Tautre escrit trovons." 
•Miching a word of the solemn rites of matins and of (I know not which to yield credit to, but we find written 
i."-Order. Vital. 1. Iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 342. "The both one and the other report.) 



Konoans found the Angles boorish, and almost without tine- Guillaume de Juml^ges, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 49,) Ingulf de 
tan of totten.** Croyland, (Ihld. 1540 Oideric Vital, ^ifaid.83V) Um Chraokle 
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WOliftra makas Um pope 
Um ubitcr of hit duoi. 



WILLIAM INVADES ENGLAND. 



Hit preparatiom for the QAI 



death. Harold was likewise to marry Wil- 
liam's daughter, and to give his own sister to a 
Norman count. The better to confirm this 
promise of dependence and of vassalage, Wil- 
liam took him with him in an expedition against 
the Bretons. It is thus that in the Niebeluneen, 
Siegfried becomes king Gunther^s vassal by 
fighting for him.* According to the notions 
of the middle age, Harold had become W^il- 
liam's man. 

When, on Edward^s death, Harold was qui- 
etly seating himself in his new throne, a mes- 
senger arrived from Normandy who addressed 
him as follows: "William, duke of the* Nor- 
mans, reminds thee of the oath which thou hast 
sworn with thy mouth and with thy hand on true 
and holy reliquaries."! Harold replied that his 
oath had not been freely given, and that he had 

{)romised what was not his, since the crown be- 
onged to the people. As for my sister, he said, 
she died this year ; does your duke ^dsh me to 
send him her body 1 William answered in a 
gentle and firiendly tone,| by begging the king 
to fidfil one of the conditions at least of his 
oath, and to take his sister to wife. But Har- 
old married another. William then swore that 
within a year he would cross over to enforce 
the whole of his debt, and would pursue the 
perjurer even there where he should esteem his 
footing surest and safest.^ 

Before resorting to arms, however, the Nor- 
man declared that he would defer to the judg- 
ment of the pope,) and his claim on England 
was formally pleaded before the conclave of the 
Lateran. Four proofs were submitted of wrong 
done — ^the murder of Alfred, who had been be- 
trayed by Godwin ; the expulsion of a Norman, 
nominated by Edward to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, in favor of a Saxon ; Harold*s oath ; 
and Edward's alleged promise to William of 
leaving him the crown. The Norman envoys 
appeared before the pope ; Harold neither ap- 
peared nor sent any representative. Judgment 
went by default, and England was pronounced 
to be the Norman's ; a bold decision, which was 
due to Hildebrand's prompting, and was contrary 
to the opinion of many of the cardinals. The 
diploma conveying the country to him was sent 
to William together with a consecrated banner, 
and one of St. Peter's hairs. 

of Nonnandy, (xiU. 392.) Ate, affirm that Edward had desig- 
nated Willinm hit succesior. Eadmer even does not deny 
it. (xl. 193.)— On his death-bed, Edward, importuned by 
Haiold^s friends, retracted his promise. (Roger de Hovcd. 
ap. Bcr. R. Fr. xi. 313. Roqnan de Ron, and the Norman 
Chronicle, xiii. 334.) 

* Guntber*s wife reminds Siegfried's of this, in order to 
hnmbie her. 

t cnironlqae de Normandie, ap. Scr. R. Pr. xill. 229. 
Bin, )e suis message de Gaillaume le due de Northmandie, 
qui mVnvoie devers voas, et voos fait savoir que voos ayez 
m^moire da serment qne voas lol felstes en Northmandie 
pnbliquement, et sar tant de bons saintnaires. 

t Eadmer. a p. Scr. R. Fr. xL 193.— Iterum ei amica ikmi- 
Uaritate mandnvit. 

^ Guill. Mslmesb. I. ill. 8e lUnc Itnram, qao Haroldos 
totiores se pedes habere putaret. 

i| ** Aa to Harold, he gave him!<ielf no concern about the 
pope's jadgment" — Judiciam papc parvlpendens. — Ingulf. 
•Ik Bar. R. Fr. xi. 154. GaUL MaIidmIi. L UL 
TOL. I. — 96 



.INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

As the invasion thus assumed the character 
of a crusade, a crowd of men at arms flocked 
to William from every part of Europe ; from 
Flanders, from the Khine, from Burgundy, 
Piedmont, and Aquitaine. The Normans, on 
the contrary, showed no alacrity to assist their 
lord in a hazardous enterprise, which, if suc- 
cessful, might end in making their country a 
province of England. Besides, Normandy was 
threatened by Conan, the young duke of Brit- 
tany, who had hurled at William a most insult- 
ing defiance. All Brittany had put itself in 
motion for the conquest of Normandy, while the 
latter was about to depart to conquer England. 
Conan made a solemn entry into Normandy at 
the head of a numerous army, young, full of 
confidence, and sounding his horn in challenge 
to the enemy. But in the very act of giving it 
voice, his strength gradually failed him and the 
reins slipped from his hand — the horn was poi- 
soned. His death happened opportunely for 
William, and not only relieved him from serious 
embarrassment, but numbers of the Bretons 
went over to him instead of attacking him, and 
followed him to England. 

From this moment William's success seemed 
assured. The Saxons were divided ; and Har- 
old's own brother summoned the Normans, and 
then the Danes, who attacked England on the 
north, while William invaded it on the south. 
The heady attack of the Danes was easily re- 
pulsed by Harold, who cut them in pieces. 
William's attack was more deliberate ; he had 
to wait long for a wind ; but England could not 
escape him. The Normans enjoyed a vast ad- 
vantage in the superiority of their arms and dis- 
cipline, for whereas the Saxons fought on foot 
with short axes, the Normans were well mount- 
ed and used long lances.* For a considerable 
time William had been purchasing the finest 
horses of Spain, Gascony, and Auvergne ;t and 
this, perhaps, may have been the origin of our 
strong and beautiful breed of Norman horses. 
The Saxons built no castles,^ and so in losing 
a battle, they lost all, for they had no place to 
fall back upon, and the chances were that they 
would lose the battle, fighting in a level country 
against an excellent cavalry. England's only 
defence was her fleet ; but Harold's was so badly 
provisioned, that after a short cruise in the 
channel it was obliged to put in to victual.^ 

William, on landing at Hastings, mA with no 
more army than he had fleet. Harold was at 
the time at the other end of England, busied in 
repulsing the Danes. At last he returned with 
victorious troops, but fatigued, lessened in num- 
bers, and discontented, it is said, with the parsi- 
mony with which he had divided the booty. He 
was wounded, too. Still, however, the Norman 

* See the Bayeox tapestry. 
t Gain. Pictav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 181. 
t Ord. Vit iUd. xi. 340. Mnnltiones, qoas Galll caiteUs 
nuncupant, Angiicis provinciis, pauclsainMB fnerant 
( Victa deO^Bte. Refer de Hovwlra, ibkL iL SIS. 
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made no haste ; but dispatched a monk to tell 
the Saxon that he would be content to divide 
the kingdom with him. " If he obstinately re- 
fuse my offer," added William, " you will tell 
him before his followers, that he is perjured and 
a liar, that he and all who support him are ex- 
communicated by the pope^s own mouth, and 
that I can show the bull."* This message had 
its effect. The Saxons began to doubt the good- 
ness of their cause ; and Harold's own brothers 
endeavored to persuade him not to fight in per- 
son, since, after all, was their argument, he had 
sworn, f 

The Normans passed the night devoutly con- 
fessing themselves; while the Saxons drank, 
indulged in loud and tumultuous festivity, and 
sang their national songs. In the morning, the 
bishop of Bayeux, William's brother, celebrated 
mass, and gave his benediction to the troops, 
armed with a hauberk under his rochet. Wil- 
liam himself wore hung from his neck the most 
sacred of the relics on which Harold had sworn, 
and the standard blessed by the pope was borne 
before him. 

At first, the Anglo-Saxons, intrenched behind 
palisadps, remained immoveable and impassible 
under the discharges of William's archers, and 
although Harold fell struck to the brain by an 
arrow which entered his eye, the Normans had 
the worst. A panic seized them, for there was 
a rumor that the duke was slain ; and, indeed, 
in the course of the battle he had three horses 
killed under him;| but he showed himself, 
stopped the fliers, and led them back to the fight. 
It was precisely the advantage gained by the 
Saxons, which ruined them. They came down 
to the plain, and the Norman cavalry gained the 
upper hand. The lances bore down the axes. 
The palisades w^ere forced ; and all were put to 
the sword, or compelled to flight, (a. d. 1066.) 

To fulfil the vow which he had made to St. 
Martin, the patron saint of the soldier of Gaul, 
William built a fair and rich abbey — Battle Ab- 
bey — on the hill on which primevad England had 
fallen with the last Saxon king. The names of 
the conquerors were read not long since there 
engraved on tablets — constituting the golden 
book of the English nobility. Harold was bu- 
ried by the monks on this hill, in face of the sea. 
*' He guarded the coast," said William ; " he 
may guard it still. "^ 

The Norman began by bearing his honors 
meekly, and by showing some consideration for 
the conqliered. He degraded one of his fol- 
lowers who had struck Harold's dead body|| with 
his sword ; took the title of king of the English ; 

* Chroniqae de Normandie, ap. Bcr. R. Ft. xiii. 331. 

t WUUam. on the contrary, prupoaed to decide the qnes- 
tkm by ningle combat Proponebat Willelmua .... soil 
lem KladliB ventilarent. Matth. Parin. p. % col. 2, ed. 1G44. 

t Ord. Yit. ap. Set. R. Ft. zl. 336. Tres equi sub eo 
confofsi ceciderunt.— Goill. Pictav. ibid. 96. Gaill. Malmeab. 
iUd. 164. 

} Lingard*s England, vol. 1. p. 45S. 

II Matth. Paris, p. 3. Jacentis femur rogia jladlo pneci- 
ttt . . . . miiitia poliiu. . . .— Alberlc Tr. Font. ap. Scr. 
B.FJr.aL301. 



promised to obsen-e the good laws of Edward 
the Confessor; attached London to him, and 
confirmed the privileges of the men of Kent. 
This was the most warhke of the English coun- 
ties, (the Kentish men had a claim from time 
immemorial to the forming the vanguard of the 
English army,) and the one in which the old 
Celtic liberties were best preserved. When 
Lanfranc, the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
claimed exemption for the men of Kent, in vir- 
tue of their privileges, from the tyrannous ex- 
actions of William 8 brother, he was favorably 
listened to by the king. The conqueror even 
attempted to learn English,* that he might the 
better administer justice to his new subjects ; 
for he piqued himself on his judicial impartiality, 
which he exemplified by deposing his uncle 
(Malger, archbishop of Rouen) from his see, on 
account of the immorality of his conduct. 
Nevertheless, he built numerous forts, and took 
possession of all the strong places. 

Perhaps William would have asked no better 
than to treat the conquered leniently. It was 
to his interest. He would only have been the 
more absolute for it in Normandy. But this 
was not the mark of the numerous followers to 
whom he had promised the spoil, and who were 
expecting it. They had not fought at Hastings 
to enable William to come to an amicable un- 
derstanding with the Saxons. He withdrew to 
Normandy, where he remained several years, 
no doubt to elude and defer the execution of his 
promises, until the strangers who had followed 
his fortunes should become disgusted and retire 
to their several countries. But an alarming re- 
volt broke out in his absence. The Saxons 
could not believe that they had been irretriev- 
ably conquered in one battle. Thus William 
stood in need of the services of his men at arms, 
and this time a division of the spoil was a thing 
of necessity. England was measured in its 
tength and breadth, and accurately described. 
William created sixty thousand knights^ fees at 
the cost of the Saxons, and inscribed their spe- 
cification in the black book of the conquest — 
Domesday Book — ^the book of the day of judg- 
ment. Then began those frightful scenes of 
sj>oliation, which have been given to us in so 
lively and dramatic a history.f Yet must we 

* Ord. Vital, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 343. Anitlicam locutio- 
nem piemmqiie satesit ediscore. The writer adds — ** But 
his busy life hindered him from acquiring It.*' — He set out 
by severely leprcsaini; the licentioosness of his mercenaries. 
Guill. Pictav. ibid. 101. "The women were safe from vio- 
lence, and even the common dissointeness of the camp was 
forbidden. He did not allow the soldiery to frequent the 
snttlers too much .... he prohibited ail Jangling, bloody 
strife, and plunder .... he ordered the ports and ail roads 
to be openod to merchants, and no ii^ury to be done them.** 
The conscientious Orderic Vital has copied this passage of 
William's paneff>Tist. Ibid. S38.— " The weak and unarmed,*' 
savs William of Poitiern, " went about singing on his horve 
wherever he lilced, without trembling at the sight of squad- 
rons of horsemen." — " A girl, covered with gold," says llan- 
tingdon, "might have walked over Uie whole Ungdou 
without Injury."— Scr. R. Fr. xi. 311. At a later period the 
resistance of the Anglo-Saxons irritated W*illlam, and pushed 
him on to those acts of violence which fill all the chmol- 
cles. 

t Thierry's CoaquAte de I'Anfletem. 
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not believe that all was taken from the conquered. 
Many of them preserved estates, and this in 
every county. We find set down to one Saxon 
alone forty-one manors in the county of York.* 

The judgment formed of the Conqueror by 
the Saxons themselves will not be read without 
interest. — 

*'*' If any one wish to know what manner of 
man he was, or what worship he had, or of how 
many lands he were the lord, we will describe 
him as we have known him : for we looked on 
him, and some while lived in his herd. King 
William was a very wise man, and very rich, 
more worshipful and strong than any of his fore- 
^nffers. He was mild to good men, who loved 
God : and stark beyond all bounds to those who 
withsaid his will. On the very stede, where 
God gave him to win England, he reared a no- 
ble monastery, and set monks therein, and en- 
dowed it well. He was very worshipful. 
Thrice he bore his king-helmet every year, when 
he was in England ; at Easter he bore it at 
Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and 
in mid-winter at Glocester. And then were 
with him all the rich men over aU England : 
archbishops and diocesan bishops, abbots and 
earls, thanes and knights. Moreover ho was a 
very stark man, and very savage : so that no 
man durst do any thing against his will. He 
had earls in his bonds, who had done against his 
will : bishops he set off their bishoprics, abbots 
off their abbotries, and thanes in prisons : and 
at last he did not spare his own brother Odo. 
Him he set in prison. Yet among other things 
we must not forget the good frith which he made 
in this land : so that a man that was good for 
aught, might travel over the kingdom with his 
bosom full of gold without molestation ; and no 
man durst slay another man, though he had suf- 
fered never so mickle evil from the other. He 
ruled over England : and by his cunning he was 
so thoroughly acquainted with it, that there is 
not a hide of land of which he did not know 
both who had it and what was its worth : and 
that he set down in his writings. Wales was 
under his weald, and therein he wrought castles, 
and he wielded the Isle of Man withal : more- 
over he subdued Scotland by his mickle strength : 
Normandy was his by kinn ; and over the earl- 
dom called Mans he ruled : and if he might have 
liVed yet two years, he would have won Ireland 
by the fame of his power, and without any ar- 
mament. Yet truly in his time, men had mic- 
kle suffering and very many hardships. Cas- 
tles he caused to be wrought and poor men to 
be oppressed, he was so very stark. He took 
from his subjects many marks of gold and many 
hundred pounds of silver: and that he took, 
some by right, and some by mickle might, for 
very little need. He had fallen into avarice, 
and greediness he loved withal. He let his 
lands to fine, as dear as he could : then came 
some other and bade more than the first had 

* Hallam's Middle Afei,Tol.iL p. 48S, Anted. 



nven, and the king let it to him who bade more. 
Then came a third, and bid yet more, and the 
king let it into the hands of the men who bade 
the most. Nor did he reck how sinfully his 
reeves got money of poor men, or how many 
imlawful things they did. For the more men 
talked of right law, the more they did against 
the law. He also set many deer-friths :* and 
he made laws therewith, that whosoever should 
slay hart or hind, him man should blind. As 
he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he 
of boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as 
if he had been their father. He also decreed 
about hares, that they should go free. His rich 
men moaned, and the poor men murmured ; but 
he was so hard, that he recked not the hatred 
of them all. For it was need they should fol- 
low the king's will withal, if they wished to 
live, or to have lands, or goods, or his favor. 
Alas ! that any man should be so moody, and 
should so puff up himself, and think himself 
above aU other men ! — May Almighty God have 
mercy on his soul, and grant him forgiveness 
of his sins."t 

Whatever the evils with which the conquest 
may have been attended, its result, in my opin- 
ion, was of immense service to England and to 
mankind.^ For the first time, there was a 
government. The social bond, loose and fioat- 
mg in France and Germany, was tightly strung 
in England. The barons, few in number, and 
in the midst of a whole people whom they op- 
pressed, were obliged to serry themselves 
around the king. William received the oath 
of the arri^re-vassals as well as that of the 
vassals.^ Now the vassals of the king of 
France did ready homage to him ; but had he 

fone to the duke of Guyenne or the count of 
landers, and demanded that the barons and 
knights dependent on either should do him, not 
them, homage, he would have fared very dif- 
ferently. But in this lay the germ of the 
whole; — a monarchy which depended on the 
homage of the g^eat vassals alone, was purely 
nominal. Removed, by its elevation in the 
political hierarchy, from those lower ranks in 
which dwelt the true strength of the nation, it 
remained solitary and weak at the top of the 
pyramid, while the great vassals, placed be- 
tween the two extremes, rested firmly upon the 
powerful base. 

The Norman barons of the first century, 
conscious of the constant jeopardy of their 
situation, bore with strange stretches of au- 
thority on the king^s part ; intrusting him — as 
the depositary of the conmion interest of the 
conquest, and defender of its vast and terrible 



* Deer-friths were forests. In which the deer were under 
the king's protection or frith, 

t Chronic. Saxon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 51. (The farefoiag 
version is from Lingard, vol. ii. p. 98-101.) 

t So think Gibbon, and the authors of the Art de vMte 
les Dates. 

^ Chron. Saxon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 51. Omnee pradla 
tenentes, qaotqnot msent note melioria per totam Aj^^Imd, 
ejns ftcti sunt vaasalU, ac el fldelitatU Jnnmeata 
mat. 
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injustice, — with fall means to secure the safety 
of the kingdom. He was the guardian of all 
noble minors ; and married noble heiresses to 
whomsoever he chose. These wardships and 
marriages he turned equally to account, con- 
suming the property of the infants under his 
wardship, and deriving a revenue from those 
desirous of rich wives, and from those females 
who refused to marry as he recommended.* 
Feudal rights of the kind existed on the conti- 
nent, but under a very different form. The 
king of France could object to a marriage in- 
jurious to his interests, but not force a husband 
on his vassal's daughter ; he was the guardian of 
minors, but only after the law of the feudal 
hierarchy, the wardship of arri^re-vassals being 
his vassals' right and profit, and not his. 

Independently of the Danegelt, which was 
levied on all, under pretext of providing for 
defence against the Danes, and independently 
of the taiUage exacted of the conquered, and 
of those who were not noble, the king of Eng- 
land drew a tax from the nobles themselves, 
under the honorable name of escuage ; which 
was a dispensation from military service. 
Worn out by constant summonses to the field, 
the barons preferred disbursing their money to 
following their adventurous sovereign in his 
numerous enterprises ; and he gained in power 
by the exchange. He purchased, instead of 
the capricious and uncertain service of the bar- 
ons, that of mercenary soldiers, Gascons, Bra- 
bani^ons, Gauls, and others ; and men of this 
stamp depending completely on the monarch, 
constituted his strength against the aristocracy ; 
which thus paid for the bit and bridle that he 
';";; xtiio its mouth. 

In this manner was the kingly power built 
up, and by its side the Church ; a powerful 
and politic Church, like that founded by Char- 
lemagne in Saxony, in order to tame down the 
ancient Saxons. Nowhere did the clergy 
take so large a share of things temporal ; and 
even now, the revenue of the Anglican Church 
exceeds the collective revenues of all other 
churches in the world. f The centre of this 
Church was the archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was a sort of patriarch or pope, who did not al- 
ways regard the orders of him of Rome, and 
who, on the other hand, often interposed be- 
tween the king and people, and not unfrequently 
to the advantage of the conquered — of the 
Saxons.^ "Archbishop Lanfranc, William's 
counsellor and confessor, encquraged and armed 



* The bishop of Winchester paid a tan of good wine, 
fbr not reminding the iiing (John) to Eive a girdle to the 
countess of Albemarle ; and Robert de Vaui five best pal- 
fteys that the same king might hold his peace about Henry 
Piners wife. Another paid four marlcs, for leave to eat, 
{fro licentia, ecmedendi.) Hallam, Europe in the Middle 
Ages, vol. ii. p. 438. 

T According to an English journal, quoted by the Temp$ 
of Nov. 8, 1631. the revenues of the Church of England 
amount to 236,489,135 firancs ; that of the Chrislian clergy 
throughout the rest of the world, is 234,975,000 francs. 

X Bee Airther on, Lanftanc, St Anselm, Thomas k Becket, 
Stephen Langton, fcc. 



by the favor of the pope and that of the king, 
attacked and broke down the power of the pre- 
lates and nobles, who were rebellious to the 
royal authority."* It was he who governed 
England when William went over to the con- 
tinent. 

So strongly organized a monarchy and a 
church as the Anglo-Norman, held out an im- 
pressive example to the world; whose kings 
envied ^he omnipotence of the English sover- 
eigns, whilst their people desired the regular, 
though tyrannical, government, which prevailed 
in Great Britain. 

It is true, the conquered paid dearly for this 
order and organization ; but, at last, the deser- 
tion of the countr}( peopled the towns,! ^"d 
their strong and compact population prepared a 
Dew destiny for Engand. In order to confine 
the feudal jurisdictions,^ William had kept up 
the Saxon tribunals of the county and hundred ; 
and they were likewise narrowed and overrid 
by the supreme authority of the king^s court. 
Thus England, enclosed in an iron frame, be- 
gan to know public order ; an order which 
eave development to prodigious social strength. 
In the two centuries succeeding the conquest, 
notwithstanding numerous calamities, there 
were reared those marvellous monuments, 
which the combined power of the present time 
could hardly equal. The low and sombre Saxon 
churches rose in bold spires and majestic tow- 
ers; and if literature were prevented from 
taking an upward flight by difference of races 
and tongues, art, at least, began. It is by 
these monuments, and the social strength which 
they reveal, that we must form our judgment 
of the conquest, and not by the temporary dis- 
tresses brought in its train. The Conquest 
was the complement of England, and the point 
from which she started ; and it is this which 
constitutes its perfect justification. 

Although the Normans were far from yield- 
ing all the church of Rome had promised her- 
self, in the event of their success, she, never- 
theless, was a large gainer. The Normans of 
Naples, from the beginning, and those of Eng- 
land in Henry the Second^s time, and that of 
John, acknowledged themselves feudatories of 
the holy see. Th« Italian Normans often kept 
in check the emperors, both of the east and 
west, as regarded her; whilst the English 
Normans, formidable vassals to the king of 
France, long constrained him to submit unre- 
servedly to the popes. At this very period, 
too, the Capetians of Burgundy were aiding the 
victories of the Cid, gaining by marriage the 
kingdom of Castile, and founding that of Por- 
tugal, (a. d. 1094 or 1095.) The Church was 
triumphant in every part of Europe, through 

* Matth. Paris, Libro de Abbat. 8. Albani, p. 39, et ap. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiU. 5S. 

t In the early times of the conquest, the population of 
the towns fell off rapidly. Hallam, Europe in the Middle 
Ages, vol. ii. p. 437. 

t Id. ibid. p. 434. The references to Hallam are uniformly 
to the edition in three volumes. 
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the swoid of Frenchmen ; who in Sicily and in 
Spain, in England and in the Greek empire, 
had biegnn or ended the crusade against the 
enemies of the pope and of the faith. 

Nevertheless, these several enterprises had 
been undertaken too independently of each 
other, and on too selfish and interested grounds, 
to accomplish the grand aim of Gregory YII. 
and his successors — ^the unity of Europe under 
the pope, and the abasement of the two empires. 
It was essential to the realization of this ^rand 
aim of unity that the church should work visibly 
to effect it, and should summon Christianity to 
her aid. Amidst the differences which pre- 
vailed in it, the world of the eleventh century 
had yet one conmion principle of life — religion ; 
and one conmion form of life, the feudal and 
warlike. Its unity could be effected by a re- 
ligious war alone : it could only forget the 
differences of race and of political interests by 
which it was distracted, by being brought in 
presence of a general and a greater difference ; 
so great, that every other should disappear in 
the comparison. Europe could only believe 
herself one, and become so, by seeing herself 
face to face with Asia. To this end the popes 
had directed their labors from the year 1000. 
A French pope, Gerbert — Sylvester II. — ^had 
addressed all Christian princes in the name of 
Jerusalem. Gregory VII. had eagerly de- 
sired to put himself at the head of fifly thou- 
sand knights in order to deliver the holy sepul- 
chre. This glory was reserved for Urban II., 
a Frenchman as well as Gerbert. Germany 
had her crusade in Italy ; and Spain her own, 
at home. The holy war of Jeru^em, decided 
upon in France, at the council of Clermont, and 
preached by the Frenchman Peter the Hermit, 
was carried into effect chiefly by Frenchmen. 
The crusades are idealized in two Frenchmen 
— in Godfrey of Bouillon, by whom they were 
begun, and in St. Louis, with whom they ended. 
It was for Fr^ce to contribute more than all 
the other countries to that g^eat event which 
rendered Europe one nation. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CRUSADE. A. D. 1095 1099. 

Long had those two sisters, those two halves 
of humanity, Europe and Asia, the Christian 
religion and the Mussulman, lost sight of each 
other, when they were brought face to face by 
the crusade, and their inquiring gaze met. That 
first plance was one of horror. Some time had 
to elapse before they could recognise one an- 
other, and mankind avow their common identi- 
ty. Let us essay to appreciate what each then 
was, and to fix the age at which either had ar- 
rived in its religious life. 



Islamism was the younger of the two, and yet 
the elder and more decayed. Her career was 
short. Born six hundred years later than Chris- 
tianity, her term came with the crusades. All 
we have since seen of her has been a shadow, 
an empty form from which life has fled, and 
which is preserved by the barbarian heirs of 
the Arabs in silence and unquestioned. 

Islamism, the most recent of the Asiatic re- 
ligions, is also the last and the powerless effort 
of the East to escape the materialism which 
weighs heavy on it ; an effort beyond Persians 
strength, despite its heroical opposition of the 
kingdom of light to that of darkness, of Iran to 
Turan. Judea, too, locked up as she was in the 
unity of her abstract God, and concentrated to 
hardness within herself, was insufllcient for the 
task. Neither could work the redemption of 
Asia. What can Mahomet, who only adopts 
the God of the Jews, and takes him from the 
chosen people to force him upon all ? Shall Is- 
mael know more than his brother Israel 1 Shall 
the desert of Arabia be more fecund than Per- 
sia and Judea 1 

God is God — this is Islamism : it is the reli- 
gion of unity. Man is to disappear ; the flesh 
to hide itself. There are to be neither images 
nor art. This terrible God will be jealous of 
his own symbols. He chooses to be alone, 
with man alone ; whom he must fill and suffice. 
The patriarchy is almost destroyed ; so, too, is 
the bond of consanguinity ; so, too, the com- 
munity of the tribe—all the old links of Asia. 
Woman is buried in the harem : the wives 
may be four, but the concubines innumerable. 
Brothers and kinsmen are knit together by but 
sliffht ties : the terms are lost in the one word 
— Mussulman. Families have no common 
name, no distinguishing signs,* and do not ap- 
pear to descend, but to be renewed each gene- 
ration. Each builds himself a house, and the 
house perishes with the builder. Man holds 
neither to his fellow-man, nor to the soU. Iso- 
lated, and leaving no trace, they pass as the 
dust of the desert, and equsd one to the other 
just as grain resembles grain of sand, under the 
eye of a levelling God who wills there to be no 
hierarchy. 

No Christ, no Mediator, no God-man — that 
ladder which Christianity had thrown us from 
on high, and which aspired to God through the 
Saints, the Virgin, the Anjrels, and Jesus, but 
which Mahomet rejects. He struck at the root 
of all hierarchy, both divine and human. God 
recedes in the heavens to an immeasurable dis- 
tance, or else weighs upon the earth, broods up- 
on it, and crushes it. We lie, miserable atoms, 
equals in nothingness, on the arid plain. This 
religion is veritable Arabia — sky and earth, 
with nothing between. No mountain raises 
us near to the heaven , no gentle vapor de- 
ceives us as to distance, but pitilessly stretched 

* The Orientals have personal, bnt not hereditary anno- 
rial bearinn. Description des Monujnens Masalmans da 
Cabinet de li. de Blaciuf t. i. p. 7S, and p. 119. 
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mysteries. The Falimites found- 
(1 at Cairo Iho lodge, or House of Wisdom; a 
:ijt and darksome arsenal of fanatic iam and 
(ience, of reUgion and atheism. | The only 
i\ed doctrine of these Froteuses of Islamism 
\je implicit obedience. You had only to re- 
..^"11 yourself into their hands, to he led by nine 
.i^iges from religion to mysticism,^ from mys- 
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Islamism, born for extenabn, will not remain 
in this state of soUime and sterile desolation. 
She must traverse the world, even at the risk 
of change. That God, the idea of whom Ms- 
hornet tus borrowed from Moses, might remain 
abstract, pure, and terrible on the Jewish moun- 
tain or in the Atsbian desert : but the horsemen 
of the prophet parade him victoriously from 
Bagdad to Cordova, from Damascus to Surat. 
The instant the whirl of the sabre and wind of 
the cimeter cease to kindle his wild ardor, he 
will own the touch of humanity. 1 doubt his 
austerity when encircled by the paradises of the 
harem and its solitary roses, and by the spark- 
ling fountains of the Alhambra. The flesh, 
denounced by this haughty rcligioo, stubbornly 
rebels.* Banished matter reappears under an- 
other form, and avenges itself with all the vio- 
lence of an exile returning in triumph. They 
have shut up woman in the Beraglio, but sbe 
^uts them up there with her. They would 
not have the \ irgin ; and they have been these 
thousand years fighting for Fatima.t They 
have rejected the Uod-man, and spurned the in- 
caroatiun through hatred of Christ, while they 
proclaim that of Ali.J They have condemned 
Inagtsm, the reign of light ; yet teach that Ma- 
homet is the increatc lighl^— -though, according 
to others, it is Ali, and the imouns. All's de- 
scendants and succeiBors, are iacamate rays. 
Ismajl, the last of these imauns, has disap- 
|>eared from the earth ; but his race yet exists 
in secret, and it is a duty to seek it out. The 
visible representatives of All and of Fatima, 
were the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt ; bnt these 
doctrines had prevailed before tneiji time in.the 
eastern mountains of the ancient Persian em- 
pire, where Islamism had been unable 
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ticism to philosophy, thence to doubt and ibeo- 
lute indmerence.* Their missionaries pene- 
trated to every quarter of Asia, and even into 
the palace of Bagdad, inundating the caliphate 
of the Abbassides with their destroying dissol- 
vent . Persia had long been prepared to receive 
it, since before Karmath and Mahomet, under 
the latter Sassanides, sectaries had preached a 
conmiunity of goods and of women, and of the 
indifierency of the just and unjust. It was not 
until restored to the mountains of ancient Per- 
sia, towards Casbin, and to the very spot which 
gave birth to the early liberators of the coun- 
try, — ^the blacksmith Kaf, with his famous 
leather apron, and the hero, Feridoon, with his 
buffalo-headed mace,t that the doctrine bore its 
full fruit. This Mahometan Protestantism, in- 
stilled into the intrepid population of this re- 
gion, soon assimilated with their spirit of na- 
tional resistance, and taught them the execra- 
ble heroism of assassination. It began here 
with one Hassan-ben-Sabah-Homairi, who, be- 
ing rejected by the Abbassides and the Fati- 
mites, made hunself master, in 1090, of the for- 
tress of Alamut, (the Vulture's Nest;) which 
in his daring he named the Abode of Fortune.X 
Here he founded an association, of which Fa- 
timism was the ostensible, but the destruction 
of all reli^on the real object. Like the lodge 
of Cairo, this corporation had its professors and 
missionaries. AJamut was stored with books 
and mathematical instruments ;^ the arts were 
cultivated there ; and these sectaries penetrated 



sessing yon, that Vamek breathed lo many sigha for her 
whom he ad(»ed." Relnand, i. S3. 

I cannot refrain trmn qnotlnf the following ode : — 

" The tulip has become a wme-cnp, (from which we have 
drawn the most marvellous knowledge,) and the roee a 
beauty of flresh complexion, (who constitutes the delight of 
lovers.) The nightingale, making the garden re-echo with 
his >>yous accents, is Tike a musklan striking up the dance. 

** Come into the gar^n, for without thy care ot mine, all 
is r«Mly for pleasure. 

** Since the rode has removed the veil from before her 
cheek, (and has opened,) the nardissns has become all eyes 
to faze upon her. 

"Verdure has succeeded to the thorns, (sfwlng to the 
antumn :) but (O thou whom I adore) the thcvn which thou 
bast plunged into my heart, causes strange convulsions 
In it. 

** Open thy eyes to consider the narcissus ; thou wouldst 
say that it is the circlet of the Pleiades around the sun, (its 
calyx is yellow, with white petals.) 

** Or else thou wouldst say, that it is a golden cup in the 
hand of a beauty of silvery complexion, the cup surrounded 
with silver fingen. 

** The violet has felt humbled, and concealed her head 
under the purple mantle that covers her: one would say 
that the verdure has formed beneath her feet a carpet in- 
viting to prayer. 

" Sec that spring cloud ; thanks to its liberality, the conn- 
try Ln covered with pearls and diamonds. 

"■• But no, I am deceived ; I mean that the king (God) has 
tiC bis goodness reared under the crystal vault a tent, des- 
tined for pleasures." 

Jatiii. who in this new ofHihoot of his genius celebrates 
tlie rhannt of xpring, has drawn from the mute language 
ol' the plants adumin^; the garden, the eulogy of the king, 
(God.; Ueinaad, 11. 468. 

* Tho principle of the esoteric doctrine was — yotking is 
tnu, and t eery thing ia ptrmitted. Hammer, p. 87. A cele- 
brated iiit:mn wrote u)!ninHt the Hassanitcs a book entitled. 
On the Folly of the Partisan* of Jndifferenes in regard to 
Religion. 

t llaminer, p. 230. X Ibid. p. 97. 

$ Ibid. p. 54. 



in every direction as physicians, astrologers, 
goldsmiths, and a thousand other disgmses. 
But the art to which they most devoted them- 
selves was assassination. These fearful men 
came forward one by one to poniard or sultan, 
or caliph, and followed each other neither 
daunted nor discouraged, as one after another 
they were hacked in pieces.* It is asserted, 
that in order to inspire them with this desper- 
ate courage, their chief overcame them by in- 
toxicating beverages, bore them as they slept 
into bowers devoted to voluptuousness, and then 
persuaded them that they had had a foretliste 
of the Paradise promised to the faithful.f No 
doubt the old heroism of the mountaineer, which 
rendered this country the cradle of the libera- 
tors of Persia, as well as that of the modem 
Wahabites, came in aid* of these persuasives. 
Like the Spartan matron, mothers here boast- 
ed of their dead sons, and only mourned the liv- 
ing. The chief of the Assassins styled himself 
Scheik of the mountain ; which was also the 
title of the native chiefs who had their forts on 
the other slope of the same chain. | 

This Hassan, who for five and thirty years 
did not once leave Alamut, nor twice quit his 
room, did not the less extend his dominion over 
most of the castles and strongholds of the moun- 
tains between the Caspian and the Mediterra- 
nean. His assassins inspired unspeakable ter- 
ror. Princes, summoned to deliver up their 
fortresses, durst neither yield them nor keep 
them ; they demolished them. There was no 
more any safety for kings. Each might any 
moment see a murderer spring forth from the 
midst of his most faithful servants. A sultan 
who persecuted the Assassins saw one morn- 
ing when he awoke a dagger stuck in the 
gpround, two fingers' breadth from his head : he 
at once paid tribute to them, exempting them 
from every tax and toll.^ 

Such was the situation of Islamism — ^the ca- 
liphate of Bagdad, enslaved under a Turkish 
guard ; that of Cairo, dying of corruption ; and 
that of Cordova, dismembered and fallen to 
pieces. One thing alone was strong and living 
in the Mahometan world — this horrible heroism 
of the Assassins, a hideous power, firmly plant- 
ed on the old Persian mountain in face of the 
caliphate, like the poniard close to the sultan's 
head. 

How much more full of life and youth was 
Christianity at the time of the crusades ! The 
spiritual, the slave of the temporal power in 
Asia, balanced and overbore it in Europe, re- 
cast and tempered as it just had been by mo- 

* Ibid. p. 103, 104, 100-113, &c. A hundred and twenty- 
four have been known to attempt the life of one sultan, one 
after the other. 

t Henri, count of Champagne, visiting the grand-prior of 
the Assassins, the latter led him up a lofty tower, at each 
battlement of which stood two fedavis, (devotees.) On a 
sign from him, two of these sentinels flung themselves from 
the top of the tower. *' If you wish It," he said to ths 
count, " all these men shall do the same." Marin. Sanvt 
1. ill. c. 8. 

X Ilanuner, p. 333. $ Ibid. p. HI, 113. 
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nastic chastity and the celibacy of the priests. 
The caliphate declined, and the papacy was on 
the rise. Mahometanism was dividing, Chris- 
tianity was uniting. The first could only ex- 
pect invasion and ruin; and, in fact, its sole 
power of resistance sprang from its receiving 
within its bosom tlie Mongols and the Turks, 
that is to say, from its becoming barbarian. 

The pilgrimage of the crussSe is neither a 
new nor a strange fact. Man is by nature a 
pilgrim : long is it since he set forth on his 
journey, and 1 know not when he will arrive at 
Its endf. Little is needed to put him in motion. 
First, Nature leads him about like a child by 
showing him a basking place in the sun, or of- 
fering him fruit — ^the vine of Italy to the Gauls, 
to the Normans the orange of Sicily ;* or else 
she tempts and attracts him under woman^s 
form. Rape is the first conquest. 'Tis the 
beautiful Helen who inspires him ; then, as 
moral feelings arise, the chaste Penelope, the 
heroic Brynhild or the Sabines. When the 
emperor Alexis invited our Frenchmen to the 
holy war, he did not forget to extol the beauty 
of the Greek women to them. It is said that 
the lovely dames of Milan had something to do 
with the persevering efforts of Francis I. to 
conquer Italy. 

Our country is another mistress, who also 
lures us on. Ulysses felt not fatigue in his de- 
sire to see the smoke rise from his Ithacan 
home. Under the Empire, the men of the 
north vainly sought their Asgard, the city of 
the Asi, of their gods and heroes. They found 
a better thing. In their blind haste they hurt- 
led against Christianity. Our crusaders, who 
marched filled with such ardent love to Jerusa- 
lem, perceived that the land of God was not 
by the brook of Cedron, or in the arid valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Then they turned their gaze 
upwards, and awaited in melancholy hope an- 
other Jerusalem. The Arabs were amazed 
when they saw Godfrey of Bouillon seated on 
the ground. The conqueror said sorrowfully 
to them — ^^ Is not the ground good enough for 
a seat, when we shall return to its bosom for so 
long a sleep ?"t They withdrew, filled with 
admiration. The West and the East had un- 
derstood each other. 

It behooved, however, that the crusade 
should go on to its end. It behooved that this 
vast and manifold world of the middle age, 
which contained within itself all the elements 
of the preceding worlds, Greek, Roman, and 
Barbarian, should reproduce all previous con- 
tests of the human race. It behooved that this 
world should represent under the Christian 
form, and in colossal proportions, the inva- 

* To this day, the Icelander expresses nn ardent longing 
by the phmse — a loi^[[i-ng for figs. 

t Wlllelm. T>T. J. ix. c. 21. Re^pondit : " Quod hotnini 
mortail sutHcerc nierito terra pro sede temporal! poterat, cni 
post mortem perpetuum domicilium est pnestitura/' .... 
The WThcr Hods, " They departed, saying, * Of a verity, this 
man will subdue all countries ; and for his deserts will rule 
over the people eind the naUons.* '* 



sion of Asia by the Greeks, and the con- 
quest of Greece by the Romans, while the 
Greek column and the Roman arch should be 
bound together, and reared toward the sky in 
the gigantic piUars and aerial ceilings of our 
cathedrals, 

Long had the concussion begun. From the 
year 1000, in particular ; ever since mankind 
thought they had a chance of life, and enter- 
tained a gleam of hope, a crowd of pilgprims 
took up the staff and wended their way, some 
to the shrine of St. James, others to Monte- 
Cassino, to the holy apostles of Rome, and 
thence to Jerusalem. Their feet bore them 
thither of themselves ; yet was the voyage dan- 

ferous and painful. Happy he who returned ! 
[appier still he who died near the tomb of 
Christ, and who could exclaim in the presump- 
tuous language of a writer of the time, '* Loid, 
you died for me, I die for you."* 

The early pilgrims met with a friendly recep- 
tion from the Arabs, who were a commercial 
people. The Fatimites of Egypt, secretly hos- 
tile to the Koran, also treated them well. But 
the scene was changed when the caliph Hakem, 
the son of a Christian woman,! g^^^ himself 
out for an incarnation of the Divinity. He 
hated alike the Christians for their belief that 
the Messiah had come, and the Jews for their 
obstinate conviction that he was yet to come, 
and persecuted both accordingly. From his 
time the holy sepulchre was only to be ap- 
proached on condition of defiling it, as in later 
times the Dutch could gain admission into Ja- 
pan only by trampling upon the cross. The 
story of the count of Anjou, Fulk-Nerra, who 
had so many sins to expiate, and went so often 
to Jerusalem, is well knovi'n. Constrained by 
the infidels to pollute the sacred tomb, he man- 
aged to pour costly wine instead of urine upon 
it.| Returning on foot from Jerusalem, he 
died of fatigue at Metz. 

But neither fatigues nor insults checked the 
pilgrims. These haughty men,, who for a word 
would have shed torrents of blood in their own 
country, piously submitted to all the humilia- 
tions which it pleased the Saracens to exact. 
In the eleventh century, the duke of Norman- 
dy, and the counts of Barcelona, of Flanders, 
and of Verdun, accomplished this trying pil- 



* Pierre d*Auvergne, ap. Raynouard, Choix de Poesies 
dea Troubadors, Iv. 115.— <Rad. Glaber, 1. iv. c. 6, ap. 8cr. 
R. Fr. X. 50. '* About the sauie time so countless a nial- 
tittulc began to flock from e\9rv quarter of the globe, to the 
sepulchre of our S^ivionr at Jerusalem, such as no mnn 
could liefore hope for — the common people .... middling 
classes .... kings and counts .... bishops .... many 
noble, together with poorer women .... It was thr heart- 
felt wish of many to die before they retilmed home." 

t Hammer, Hi.itory of the Assassins. 

X Gest.-i Consulum Andcgav. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 356. 
"They told him. in order to divert him from his de<irp. that 
he would by no menns l)e permitted to see the holy !«epul- 
chre, unless ho would micturate upon it. ... . The wary 
mnn. albeit unwUlini!, consented ; and procuring the blnd- 
der of a nm. well purified and cleaned, and filling it with 
the best white wine, he fitted it Itetween his thighs, and 
taking off his shoos .... advanced, and poured the wine 
on the sepulchre." 
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mage. Danger but increased the anxiety to 
rform it : the pilgrims only took the precau- 
n of journeying in larger bodies. In 1054, 
( bishop of Cambrai attempted it with three 
>usand Flemings, but failed. Thirteen years 
envards, the bishops of Mentz, Ratisbon, 
.mberg, and Utrecht, together with some 
)rman knights, forming on the whole a small 
ny of seven thousand men,* managed with 
3at difficulty to reach Jerusalem; but only 

thousand, at the most, saw Europe again. 
*anwhile the Turks, masters of Bagdad and 
rtisans of its caliph, had got possession of Je- 
talem, where they massacred indiscriminately 

believers in the incarnation, both Alides and 
iristians. The Greek empire, daily narrowed 
its limits, saw their cavalry push on as far as 
! Bosphorus, in face of Constantinople.! On 
i other side, the Fatimites trembled behind 

1 ramparts of Damietta and of Cairo. Like 
! Greeks, they addressed themselves to the 
nces of the West. Alexis Comnena had al- 
idy established relations with the count of 
anders, whom he had entertained magnifi- 
ntly on his way to Jerusalem. The Greek 
ibassadors, with the talkative genius of their 
;e, vaunted the wealth of the East, and the 
ipires and kingdoms which were to be con- 
ered there : the cowards went so far as to 
ist of the beauty of their daughters and of 
;ir wives,^ and seemed to promise them to 
J men of the West. 

All these motives would not have sufficed to 
ive the people, and communicate to them 
it inicrhty impulse which bore them on to the 
LSt. They had long heard of holy wars. The 
> of Spain was but one crusade ; and each 
y news came of some victory of the Cid's, 
3 taking of Toledo or of Yafentia : but how 
or compared to the prize of Jerusalem ! Had 
t the Genoese and the Pisans, the conquerors 
Sardinia and of Corsica, been carrying on a 
jsade for a century 1 When Sylvester II. 
ote his famous letter in the name of Jerusa- 
n, the Pisans armed a fleet, landed in Africa, 
d there massacred, it is said, a hundred thou- 
nd Moors. ^ Yet it was sensibly felt that re- 
ion had little to do with all this. Danger 
ed the Spaniards, interest the Italians ; who, 
a later period, entertained the idea of cutting 
' all crusading to Jerusalem, and of intercept- 
7 and attracting to themselves the wealth 
lich the pilgrims bore to the East, by lading 
sir galleys with earth from Judea, bringing 
thin reach what was sought at such a dis- 
ice, and making a holy land in the Campo- 
into of Pisa. 



' Infnilfat, np. Gibbon, vol. x. p. 383, 383. Addltamenta 

:eberto Ciembfac. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. xi. 638. Baron. Annal. 

cien. nd ann. 1064. 

' Gibbon, \'ol. x. p. 375. 

: Gnibert. Novig. 1. i. c. 4, ap. Bongan, p. 476. Infeit 

lique (iniperator) ut videlicet " prater hcc nnlveni pal- 

prnmarum feminarum voluptate trahantur.** 

\ Michaud, Histoire des Crolaadea, t L B ee Gerbert'i 

tier, ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 496. 
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But the religious feeling of the people could 
not be thus played with, nor they diverted from 
the holy sepulchre. Amidst the extreme suf- 
ferings of the middle age, men yet ^reserved 
tears for the woes of Jerusalem. That loud 
voice which, in the year 1000, had threatened 
them with the end of the world, again made 
itself heard, and bade them repair to Palestine 
in gratitude for the respite which God had 
granted them. The report ran that the power 
of the Saracens had reached its term. They 
had only to go right on by the high road which 
Charlemagne was said to have formerly open- 
ed,* and to march unweariedly towards the 
rising sun, to seize the spoil which lay ready 
to their hands, and gather God^s good manna. 
Wretchedness and slavery were at an end : the 
hour of deliverance had arrived. The East had 
wealth enough to make them all rich. Of arms, 
vessels, and provisions there was no need : to 
have troubled themselves about them, would 
have been to tempt the vengeance of God. 
They declared that their only guides should be 
the simplest of creatures, a goose and a goat.f 
Pious and touching confidence of infant hu- 
manity ! 

A Picard, who was vulgarly called Co%ic9U 
Pi^tret (Peter Capouch — d cucvdlo^ from the 
monkish cowl — or reter the Hermit,) is said to 
have powerfully contributed by his eloquence 
to this great popular movement.^ On his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he per- 
suaded the French pope, Urban II., to preach 
the crusade, first at Placenza, then at Cler- 
mont, (a. d. 1095.)^ In Italy the call was un- 



* Per viani quam Jamdadum Carola« Magnus, mirifl- 
CQs Francomm rex, aptari fecit usque ConstandnopoUm. 
Anonymi Gesta Fraoc. Ilierosolym. ap. Bongars, p. 1. 
Robert. Monach. p. 33.— Prophets announced that Charle- 
magne hlniseif would appear and put himself at the head 
of the crusade. 

t Albert. Aqnfens. 1. I. c. 31. " They asserted that the 
goose was filled with the Divine Spirit, and 4he goat like- 
wise, and chose thero for guides.*' — In like manner the 
Sablnes descended. fh>m their mountains, led by a vrcM^% 
woodpecker, and an ox, and Cadmus was guided by a cow 
into Bceotla, Ice. 

X CJuihert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 8. '* Tlie lower order of people, 
destitute of. resources, but very numerous, attached thrnn- 
seives to one Peter the Ileruiit, and obeyed him as their 
roaster, at least so long as matters passed in our eonntry. 
I have discovered that this man, onginally, if I mistake 
not, from the city of Amiens, had at first \eA a solitary life 
under the habit of a monk, in I know not what part of 
Upper Gaul. He set out thenee, by what inspiraUon I am 
ignorant ; but we then saw him traversing the streets and 
burghs, and preaching everywhere. The peojrfe surrounded 
him in crowd*, overwhelmed him with presents, and pro- 
clain>ed his sanctity with such great praises, that I do not 
remember like honors having been rendered to any one. 
He was sexy generous In distributing whatever was given 
him. He brought back to their husbands wives who had 
wronged them, not without adding gifts tmok himself, and 
restored pence and a good understanding between those who 
had been disunited, with marvellous authority. In what- 
ever he did or said, there seemed to be something divine in 
him, so that they would even pluck the hairs out of his 
mule, to keep them as relics ; which 1 relate here, not as 
laudable, but for the vulgar, who love all extraordinary 
things. He wore only a woollen tunic, and above it a cloak 
of coarse dark cloth, which hung to his heels. His arms 
and feet were naked ; he ate little or no bread ; and sup- 
ported himself on wine and fish.**> 

$ " Remember,'* he said, " God's own words, who haa 
■aid to tb* OiixrQJIk *( wiU farlBf thy lead flvn the Kait 
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heeded ; in France every one rushed to arms. 
At the council of Clermont, four hundred bish- 
ops or mitred abbots were present : it was the 
triumph of the Church and the people, and the 
condemnation of the greatest names on the 
earth, those of the emperor and of the king of 
France, no less than of the Turks, and of the 
dispute, as well, concerning the right of investi- 
ture, which had got mixed up with the question 
of advance on Jerusalem. All mounted the 
red cross on their shoulders. Red stuffs and 
vestments of every kind were torn in pieces ; 
yet were insufficient for the purpose.* 

An extraordinary spectacle was then present- 
ed : the world seemed turned upside down. 
Men suddenly conceived a disgust for all they 
had before prized ; and hastened to quit their 
proud castles, their wives, and children. There 
was no need of preaching ; they preached to 
each other, says a contemporary, both by word 
and example. "Thus," he proceeds to say, 
** was fulfilled the saying of Solomon — * The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of 
them by bands.* These locusts had not soared 
on deeds of goodness so long as they remain 
stiffened and frozen in their iniquity; but no 
sooner were they warmed by the rays of the 
sun of justice, than they rose and took their 
flight. 'I^bey had no king. Each believing 
soul chose God alone for his guide, his chief, 

his companion in arms Although the 

French alone had heard the preaching of the 
crusade, what Christian people did not supply 
soldiers as well t . . . . Vou might have seen 
the Scotch, covered with a shaggy cloak, hasten 

from the heart of their marshes I take 

God to witness, that there landed in our ports 
barbarians from nations I wist not of: no one 
understood their tongue, but placing their fin- 
gers in the form of a cross, they made a sign 
that they desired to proceed to the defence of 
the Chnstjan faith. 

" There were some who at first had no de- 
sire to set out, and who laughed at those who 
parted with their property, foretelling them a 
miserable voyage, and more miserable return. 
The next day, these very mockers, by some 
sudden impulse, gave all they had for money, 
and set out with those whom they had just 
laughed at. Who can name the children and 
aged women who prepared fop war ; who count 
the virgins, and old men trembling under the 

weight of years ? You would have 

smiled to see the poor shoeing their oxen like 
horses, dragging their slender stock of provi- 
sions and their little children in carts; and 
these little ones, at each town or castle they 

and gaUier thee (Yom the West' God has brooaht your 
children from the East, since this country of the £ast has 
twice produced the first principles of our Church, and he 
collects them fhim the \\ est, to repair the miseries of Jeru- 
■alem, by the arms of those who have last received the 
teaching of the faith, that Is to say, by the Westerns.** 
Jd. 1. il. c. 4. 

• "There were those who imprinted the cross upon them- 
•elvea with a red-hot iron.** Alberic. Tr. Font. ap. Leibnitzii 
Apcesslanca Hlstoricv, i. M7. 



came to, asked in their simplicity — ^ Is not that 
the Jerusalem that we are going to V "• 

The people set forth without waiting for any 
thing, leaving the princes to deliberate, to arm, 
and to reckon ; men of little faith ! The little 
troubled themselves with nothing of the kind : 
they were certain of a miracle. Would God 
refuse one for the deliverance of the holy se- 
pulchre 1 Peter the Hermit marched at their 
head, bare-footed, and girt with a cord. Oth- 
ers followed a brave and poor knight, whom 
they called Gautier- San j- Avoir, (Wia//er the 
Penniless,) Among so many thousands of men 
there were not eight horses. Some Germans 
followed the example of the French, and set 
out under the guidance of a countryman of their 
own, named Gotteschalk. The whole descend- 
ed the valley of the Danube — ^the route follow- 
ed by Attila, the highway of mankind. f 

On their road they took, plundered, and in- 
denmified themselves beforehand for their holy 
war. Every Jew they could lay hands upon 
they put to death with tortures ; believing that 
they were bound to punish the murderers of 
Christ before delivering his tomb. In this 
guise, fierce, and dripping with blood, they 
reached Hungary and the Greek empire ; where 
they inspired such horror, that the inhabitants 
set upon their traces, and hunted them down 
like wild beasts. The emperor furnished ves- 
sels to the survivors, and transported them into 
Asia, trusting to the arrows of the Turks to do 
the rest ; and the excellent Anna Conmena is 
happy in the belief, that they left in the plain 
of Nicea mountains of bones, which served for 
the building of the walls of a town.| 

Meanwhile, the unwieldy armies of princes, 
barons, and knights, put themselves slowly into 
motion. No king took part in the crusade, but 
many lords more powerful than kings. Hugh 
of V ermandois, brother of the kins of France, 
and son-in-law of the kin? of England, the 
wealthy Stephen of Blois, Kobert Curt-Hose, 
William the Conqueror's son, and the count of 
Flanders, set out at the same time — all equal, 
none chief. They did but little honor to the i 
crusade. The fat Robert,^ the man of all oth- I 
ers who lost a kingdom with the best sracc, 
only went to Jerusalem through idleness : Hugh 
and Stephen returned without reaching it. 

Raymond de Saint-GiUe, count of Toulouse, 
was, beyond comparison, the wealthiest of all 
who took the cross. The countships of Ron- ! 

• Guibert Nov. 1. II. c. 6. , 

t The countries bordering on the Rhine took hut Utdc 
•hare in the crusade. '"Hie expedition little InteiettMl 1 
the eastern Franks, Saxons, Thurinjrians, Bavarians, and 
Allraans, on account of the schism which then divided the 
empire and the sacerdotal power." Alberic. ap. Leiboitx. 
Access, p. 119. — See Guibert, 1. ii. c. 1. 

t Ann. Comnen. I.^ x. 387. 'Ifrtf gaX ci; rlifttpbt 
lararai TtrcixK^fi^l ojiov re >(0oi( gal darotf dftftii 
ixovca rdv Kcp(0oXov. 

$ Order. Vital. 1. iv. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 596. Facte oboM. 
corpore pinfrui, breviquc stitura. L. v. p. 603. L. viiL p. 04- 
Torpor! et ignaviie subjertus. — See, also, Guibert de Nqmit 
1. il. c. 16. Rnoul de Caen, c. 15, (ap. Muratori, v. a)!.' 
William of Malni!(bury, 1. i., (ap. Scr. R. Fr. ziiL & 9.) an<l 
WUliam of Newbridge, (ibid. 93») Ifcc 
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Brgue and of Nlmes, and the duchy of Nar- 
l>onne, had just centred in his person; and 
ills hopes beat high with the greatness he had 
ittained. He had sworn not to return, bore 
nrith him immense riches,* and was followed 
by the whole of the South — by the lords of Or- 
mge, Forez, Roussillon, Montpellier, Turenne, 
md Albret, besides the ecclesiastical head of 
the crusade, the bishop of Puy, the pope's le- 
^te, who was Raymond's subject. These men 
[)f the South, as commercial, industrious, and 
[;ivilized as the Greeks, had hardly a better 
reputation than they for piety and valor. f They 
were reptited to know too much, to be too keen 
in worldly matters, and too great talkers. Her- 
etics abounded in their semi-Moorish cities, 
md their morals smacked of the Mahometan. 
Their princes kept many concubines ; and Ray- 
mond, when starting for the crusade, left his 
states to one of his bastards.^ 

The Normans of Italy were not the last to 
set forward to Jerusalem; and less wealthy 
than the Languedocians, they reckoned on 
turning the expedition to their advantage. 
However, the successors of Guiscard and Ro- 
^er would not have quitted their conquest for 

• Wlllelm. Tvr. 1. viii. c. 6, 9, 10.— Guibert. Novlf . 1. vU. 
e. 8. At the tfefse of Jerusalem, " he ordered heralds to 
proclaim throaghout the whole army, that all who would 
bring three stones to fill up the fosse, should receive a 
denier from him. Now, It took three days and three nights 
to fill it up.**— Radulph. Cadom. c. 15, ap. Muratori, v. ^1. 
' From the first, he was one of the leaders, and, later, when 
the others had spent their monef, his own came, and gave 
tiim the precedency. In fact, all his cottntrymen are 
Nrononiical, and not lavish, caring more for their substance 
ihan their reputation ; and, frightened by the example of. 
others, they strove, not to ruin themselves like the FYanks, 
mt lo enrich themselves as much as possible." — Raymond 
•ec«ived manv presents from Alexis. (. . . . quibus de die 
ji diem de domo regis augebatur. Albert. Aq. 1. li. c. 34, 
I p. Bon^sars, p. 305.) So did Godfirey ; but then he shared 
them wjth the army and the other chiefii. Wlllelm. Tyr. 
. II. c. 12. 

t Gaibert. Nov. 1- ii. c. 18. " Raymond's army yielded 
m nothing to any other, with the exception of the constant 
loquacity of these Provencals."— Radulph. Cadom. c. 61. 
* As much as the hen difli»rs firom the duck, so do the Pro- 
cen^aLs from the Franks in manners, character, dress, and 
rood ; an economical race, restless and sreedy, laborious, 

but, to say truth, unwarlike Their foresight was 

much more serviceable to them during the famine, than all 
the courage in the world to much more warlike races. 
When they had no bread they contented themselves with 
mots, and did not scout the husks of legumes.^They 
carried in their hands long spits, with which they sought 
their food in the bowels of the earth, and hence the child's 
taunt— *Les Francs & la bataille, les Proven^aux k la 
vletuaille,' (The Franks for fight, the Proven (als for prov- 
ender.) There was one thing which they often did through 
greed, and to their great shame. They sold to other people 
(k4^ for bares, and asses' flesh for goats' flesh ; and if they 
f^tole unseen up to any ful mule or horse, they would give 
it a mortal wound in its bowels, so that the beast would die. 
(;reat was the astonishment of all those who, not being 
aware of the trick, bad just seen the animal in good con- 
dftioo — lire]f, robust, and rampant, without a trace of a 
wonnd, or sign of death. The spectators, alarmed at the 
prodigy, said to each other, * Let us away, the devil has 
dealt with this animal I' Thereupon, the doers of the mur- 
der drew nigh, pretending to know nothing of what had hap- 
pened, and when w^amed not to touch the beast, would say 
— ' We prefer dying on tliis food to dying of hunger.* Thus 
be, whose loss it was, greatly pitied the assassin, while the 
latter laughed at him. Then, all cowering like ravens round 
Che carcass, each tore ofi* his morsel, and sent it into his 
belly, or the market." 

X Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 18. Natural! cuidam sno filio 
comitata quern regebat reilcto. 



this hazardous enterprise, had not one Bohe- 
mond,* a natura) son of Robert VAvise^s, and 
not less Wise (crafty?) than his &ther, re- 
ceived no other inheirtance than Tarentum and 
his sword. One Tancred, too^ a Norman by 
the mother^s side, but supposed to be a Pied- 
montese by the father's, likewise took up arms. 
Bohemona was laying siege to Amalfi, when 
the news of the march of die crusaders reach- 
ed him. He informed himself minutely of their 
names, number, arms, and resources ; and then, 
without saying a word, took the cross and left 
Amalfi. The portrait drawn of him by Anna 
Comnena, the (kughter of Alexis, who saw him 
at Constantinople, and entertained so great a 
dread of him, is curious. She watched him 
with all a woman's interest and curiosity. f — 
" He was taller than the tallest by a cubit, thin- 
fianked, wide-shouldered, and broad-chested, 
and neither lean nor fat. His arms were pow- 
erful, his hands fleshy and rather large. On 
scanning him closely, you perceived that he 
was somewhat bowed. His skin was very 
white, and his hair inclining to flaxen ; and, in- 
stead of floating wildly as the other barbarians 
wore it, it did not fall below his ears. I can- 
not tell the color of his beard, as his cheeks 
and chin were shaved; I think, however, it 
was red. His eye, of a blue approaching to 
sea-green, (yXavxdy,) bespoke his valor and 
his passionate temperament. His large nos- 
trils took in the air freely, at the pleasure of 
the ardent heart which pulsated in his vast 
chest. There was an agreeability in his ap- 
pearance, but the agreeability was destroyed 
by terror. There was something not likeable, 
and which even seemed not human, in that stat- 
ure and look of his. His smile seemed to me 
alive with threat.^ .... He was all artifice 
and cunning ; his speech was precise, and his 
replies could not be laid hold of, or wrested to 
his disadvantage." 

However great the deeds of Bohemond, the 
voice of the people, which is that of God, has 
ascribed all the glory of the crusade to God- 
frey,^ son of the count of Boulogne, margrave 

♦ «« When this Innumerable army, compoaed of natives of 
almost all the countries of the West, had landed in Apulia, 
Bohemond, Robert Guiscard's son, was soon informed of it. 
He was then busied in the siege of Amalfi. He inquired 
the cause of this pilgrimage, and learned that they were 
going to rescue Jeruulem, or rather, the sepulchre of our 
Lord, and the holy places, (torn the hands of the Gentiles. 
It was not concealed fh>m him how many men, of noble race 
and high lineage, forsaking, so to speaik, the splendor of 
their honors, devoted themselves to this enterprise with 
unheard-of ardor. He asked if they carried arms and pro- 
visions with them, what standards they had chosen for this 
new pilgrimage, and, lastly, what were their war-crie:i. He 
was answered, that they wore their arms after the French 
fashion ; and that they had sewed on their vests, on the 
shoulder, or any other part, a cross of cloth, or any other 
stufli; as had been directed them ; and that, renouncing the 
pride of war-cries, they all humbly and bellevingly cried 
out—' God wills it,' " Guibert, I. ill. c. 1. 

t An UK ComncnoB Alexias, edit. Paris, p. 404, Venice, 

t Aoircl ftot Kol h yi^Mi airoi Toif aWots l^ppifir^^a qy. 
Ibid. 

^ Bom at B^id, near Nlvelle, in a chateau, which was 
stiU shown at the close of the last century. 
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of Antwerp, duke of Bouillon and of Lothier, 
and king of Jerusalem. Godfrey's family, 
sprung, it is said, from Charlemagne, was al- 
ready illustrated by great adventures and by 
signal misfortunes. His father, Eustache de 
Boulogne, was brother-in-law to Edward the 
Confessor, and had missed succeeding him in 
England, whither he had been summoned by 
the Saxons to oppose William the Conqueror.* 
His maternal grandfather, Godfrey with the 
Beard, or Godfrey the Bold, duke of Lothier 
and of Brabant, who in like manner had failed 
to become master of Lorraine, maintained a 
thirtj years' war with the emperors at the head 
of all Belgium, and burned the palace of the 
Carlovingians in Aix-la-Chapelle. He was of- 
ten defeated, banished, and a prisoner ; and his 
wife, Beatrice d'Este, mother of the famous 
countess Matilda, was unworthily detained in 
captivity by Henry III., who at last deprived 
her 6( her patrimony, and gave Lorraine to the 
house of Alsace. When, however, Henry IV. 
was persecuted by the popes, and deserted by 
numbers of his former friends, the grandson of 
this banished man, the Godfrey of the crusade, 
did not fail in his duty to his suzerain. The 
emperor confided the imperial standardf to him, 
that standard which Godfrey's ancestors had 
often made waver, and against which Matilda 
had supported the banner of the Church ; but 
in Godfrey's hands it was secure : he slew the 
rival Caesar, Rodolph, the king raised up by the 
priestly party, with the spear of the standard,^ 
(A. D. 1080,) and then planted it victoriously 
on the walls of Rome, which he was the first 
to scale.^ Yet, the having violated the city of 
St. Peter, and expelled the pope, sat heavily 
on his tender conscience. While yet a child, 
he had often said that he would go with an ar- 
my to Jerusalem ;|| and, as soon as the crusade 
was proclaimed, he sold his lands to the bishop 



* See Thierry, Hlsloire de la Conquftto do I'Anglcterre, 
Li. 

t Willelm. Tvr. 1. ix. c. 8. " The chiefs being tummoned, 
the emperor asks to whom he can safely intrast the im- 
perial Rtandard, and commit the leademhip of such large 
armies 1 And he was answered .with one voice, that God- 
frey, the lord duke of Lothier, was beyond all fit and suffl- 
dent for that burden. And to him .... much gainsaying 
and very unwilling, he delivered the eagle." See, also, Al- 
ber. Tr. Pont. np. Leibnllzii Accession. Histor. 1. 188. 

7 Willelm. Tyr. ibid. " Rodolph*s army being broken and 
routed, in the sight of the emperor and of some of the chiefs, 
he plunged the spear of the standard which he bore right 
through the king*s heart, and thus transfixed, bore him life- 
less to the ground ; then reared again the imperial banner, 
though all bloody." Alberic. loco citato. 

^ Fatigue bringing on a violent fever, he vowed to take 
the cross, and was cured. Alberic. p. 180. Godefridus .... 
in oppugnando Romam partem muri. quae sibl obtigerat, 
primu.i lrru|rit: postea, pre nimio labore, in nlmia siti 
nimium vinum hauriens. febrem quartanam nactns est. 
Audita Autpm fama vie Hieroeolymitanae, illuc se itumm 
vovit, si Deux iUi redderet sanitatem. Quo voto cmisso, 
vires eju^ penitus refloruerunt. 

II Guibert. Nov. 1. ii. c. 12. Dicebat se desiderare profi- 
ciscl Hierosolymam, et hoc non simpllciter. ut alii, sed cum 
violentia exercitus, si sibi suppeteret, magnl.— His mother, 
Bt Ida, dreamed one day that the sun descended into her 
hoaoni ; which signified, says the contemporary biographer, 
that kings would proceed (kom her. Acta 8S. AprU 13, 
|tl41. 



of Liege, and set out for the Holy Land, at the 
head of an army of ten thousand horsemen and 
seventy thousand foot, French, Lorrains, and 
Germans. 

Godfrey belonged to both nations, and spoke 
both tongues.* He was not tall ; his brother, 
Baldwin, was taller by the head; but his 
strength was prodigious.f It is said, that with 
one blow of his sword he ** unseamed" a horse- 
man from head to saddle ; and with one back 
stroke would cut off an ox^s or a camera head.| 
When in Asia, having one day lost his way, he 
found one of his companions in a cavern, en- 
gaged with a bear. He drew the beast's rage 
upon himself, and slew it ; but the serious bites 
he received kept him long to his bed. This 
heroic man was of singular purity of mind : he 
never married, and died, without having known 
woman, at the age of thirty-eight.^ 

The council of Clermont was held in No- 
vember, 1095. On the 15th of August, 1096, 
Godfrey departed with the Lorrains and Bel- 
gians, and took the route through Germany 
and Hungary. In September, vVilliam the 
Conqueror^s son, his son-in-law, the count of 
Blois, brother to the king of France, and the 
count of Flanders, set forth, taking the route 
through Italy as far as Apulia, where they sep- 
arated, one party crossing to Durazzo, another 
turning Greece. In October, our Southerns, 
under lla3rmond de St. Gille, marched by way 
of Lombardy, Friuli, and Dalmatia. ^ohe- 
mond, with his Normans and Italians, forced 
his way through the deserts of Bulgaria, which 
was the shortest and least dangerous passage, 
it being preferable to avoid the towns, and to 
encounter the Greeks in the open country only. 
The wild appearance of the first crusaders, led 
by Peter the Hermit, had alarmed the Byzan- 
tines, who bitterly repented their invitation to 
the Franks, but too late. They poured in, in 
countless numbers, through every yalley and 
avenue of the Empire — Constantinople being 
the place of rendezvous. Vain were the em- 
peror's cunning plans to cut them off by the 
way ; the massy strength of the barbarians 
broke through every snare : Hugh of Verman- 
dois was the only one who suffered himself to 
be entrapped : Alexis saw the army which he 
had made sure of destroying, arrive, division 

* Alberic. ap. Leibnitz. Access, i. 180. *' Brought up as 
if on the boroer of each nation, and familiar with both 
tongues, he stood betwixt the Franks, the Germans, and th« 
Teutons, who are fVequently wont to wrangle with certain 
bitter and invidious Jests, and reformed their social inte^ 
course in many respects." 

t Willelm. Tyr. I. ix. c. 5. Robnstus sine ezempio, e. 8S. 
Alberic. p. 184. Rad. Cadom. c. 53. 

t Robert. Monach. 1. iv. ix. ap. Dongars, p. 50, 75.— 
Another time, he rut a Turk clean through the middle v< 

the body '* The Turk was made two Turin ; the ow 

that was lower rode on to the city, the other swam, holdinf 
his bow, down the stream." U^d. Cadom. c 35, p. 504. 
Guibert Nov. 1. vii. c. 11, 12. 

f Rad. Cadom. c. 14. p. S9J. "Distinguished by his hn- 
mllity, clemency, sobriety. Justice, and chasti^, he shone 
rather the licht of monks than the leader of wMdten."— He 
took with him a colony of mooka, whom be Mttlad at Je- 
maalem. 
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fter division, at Constantinople, to salute their 
cod friend, the emperor. The poor Greeks, 
ondemned to see this fearful review of the hu- 
lan race defile before them, could not believe 
lat the torrent would pass without carrying 
lem along with it ; and there was enough to be 
larmed at in the innumerable languages and 
1 range costumes of these barbarians, whose 
ery familiarity and coarse pleasantries dis- 
oncerted the Byzantines. While waiting un- 
1 the whole army should be collected, they 
stablLshed themselves amicably in the Empire, 
id just as they did at home, and laid hands in 
leir simplicity on whatever they fancied ; for 
Lstance, on the lead of the roofs of the church- 
5, which they sold back to the Greeks. • The 
icred palace was not a whit more respected ; 
ley felt no awe of its swarm of scribes and of 
iiiiuchs, and had neither taste nor imagination 
jfficient to be influenced by the overpowering 
9mp and theatrical display of Byzantine ma- 
;8ty. Alexis had a fine lion, which was both 
le ornament and the terror of the palace : they 
illed it by way of sport. 

Constantinople, with all its marvels, was a 
reat temptation for such as had only seen the 
lud-built cities of our West. Its gilded domes, 
larble palaces, and the master-pieces of an- 
que art, which had been accumulated in the 
apital in proportion as the limits of the Em- 
ire had been contracted, presented an astonish- 
ig and mysterious whole which overwhelmed 
lem, and which they were utterly at a loss to 
nderstand. The very variety of the manufac- 
ires, and of the merchandise exhibited for sale, 
ras to them an inexplicable problem. All they 
ould comprehend was, that they longed for all 
ley saw, and doubted whether the holy city 
ras to be preferred to it. Our Normans and 
ur Gascons would have been well content to 
nish the crusade here : they would willingly 
ave said, like the little children of whom Gui- 
ert speaks — " Is not this Jerusalem V'f 

Then came into their mind all the stratagems 
nth which the Greeks had beset their march, 
i'hey pretended that they had furnished them 
^ith unwholesome food, and had poisoned the 
>untains;| and laid to their charge the epi- 
emic diseases which had been produced in the 
rmy by alternate famine and intemperance, 
tohemond and the count of Toulouse argued, 
tiat they should stand on no scruple with re- 
ard to these poisoners, and that by way of 
astigation they should take Constantinople — 
tiey might then conquer the Holy Land at their 
ivsare. It would have been an easy matter, 
ad they been all agreed, but the Norman was 
onscious that if he dethroned Alexis, this 

* Gnibeit, 1. \\. c. 9. DetectU ecclesiis qns plumbo 
periebantur, plambum idem GnecU venalc praebelnnt. 
sea, also. Baldric. Hist. Hleroflolym. ap. Bongan, p. 80.) 
-This, it ia true, applies only to ihe moh led by Peter the 
lenniL 

t Ann. Comnen. Alexias. 

i Alberie. Tr. Font. p. 150. Toidca vel flaminibas vel 
tbtm vel vestibiu inftmdens. 



might only be to give the Empire to the Toa- 
lousan ; besides, Godfrey declared that he had 
not come to make war on Christians.* Bohe- 
mond supported his views, and found his virtue 
very profitable, since he got from the emperor 
every thing he wished.f 

Such was the tact of Alexis, that he man- 
aged to persuade these conquerors, who could 
have crushed him,| to do him homage, and to 
make their conquest a fief of the Empire be- 
forehand. Hugh took the oath first, then Bo- 
hemond, then Godfrey. Godfrey bent the knee 
to the Greek, in whose hands he placed his own, 
and declared himself his vassal : an act which 
cost little to one of his meek disposition. In 
point of fact, the crusaders could not do with- 
out Constantinople. Since it was not theirs, 
they behooved to have it at least as their ally 
and friend. About to plunge into the deserts 
of Asia, it was the Greeks alone who could 
preserve them from ruin in case of reverse ; 
and to get rid of them, the Greeks promised 
whatever was asked of them, — ^provisions, aux- 
iliary troops, and, especially, vessels to trans- 
port them as soon as possible across the Bos- 
phorus. 

** Godfrey having set the example, all flocked 
to take the oath. Then one of them, a count 
of high birth, had the audacity to seat himself 
in the imperial throne. The emperor, long fa- 
miliar with the outrecuidance of the Latins, said 
nothing. But count Baldwin took the insolent 
noble Dy the hand, and led him away, giving 
him to understand that the emperors were not 
wont to sufier those who had done them hom- 
age, and who had become their metif to sit by 
their side ; one should conform, he urged, to 
the customs of the country where one lived. 
The other made no reply, but regarded the em- 
peror with an angry look, muttering in his own 
tongue some words which may be translated as 
follows — * See that clown sitting alone, when so 
many captains are standing!' The emperor 
saw his lips moving, and got an interpreter to 
explain what he said, but made no remark at 
the time. Only when the counts, after the cer- 
emony was over, withdrew and saluted the 
emperor, he took this proud baron aside, and 
inquired who he was, his country, and his ori- 
gin. * I am a pure Frank,* was the reply, ' and 
among the noblest. I only know one thing, 
which is, that in my own land there is an old 



* Gaibert Nov. 1. ili. c. 4. Daz Godefridas, Hngo Mas- 

nu«, Rothbertusque FlHndrensis, et ccteii, dixerdnt qnia 

nunqunm contra aliqneni qui Christinno censeatur (>ino- 

j mine, armH portabnnt. — Gest. Franc. Ilierosol. 1. ii. ap. Bon- 

; gars, p. 5. Kayniond d'Agiles, p. 141. Albert Aq. l.il. c. 14. 

t lie was led throtigh a gallery in the palace, where, 
through a door, left open as If by accident, he saw a room 
filled Trom flfwr to ceiling with gold, sliver, jewels, ^d 
precious moveables. **What conquests," he exclaimed, 
** might be won with such treasure at one's command !** 
*Tls yours, was the immediate reply. It did not need 
much entreaty to induce him to accept it. Ann. Comnen 
p. 303. 

t They spoke of the Greeks with sovereign contempt— 
" GrccTiloa istoa omnium inertisslmos," etc. Guibert Nov. 
LilLc.3. 
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church at the place where three roads meet, 
and where, whoever desires an adventure, 
comes to pay his orisons to God, and wait for 
his adversary. But vainly have I waited at this 
cross-road : no one durst come.' ' Well,' said 
the emperor, 'if you have found no oppo- 
nent as yet, the time is come when you will 
not fail to meet one.' "• 

Behold them in Asia, the Turkish cavalry 
before them. The heavymass advances, hi- 
rassed upon the flanks. The crusaders first sit 
down before Nicea, for the Greeks, wishing to 
recover that city, led them there. UnskOled 
in the art of besieging fortified places, they 
might, with all their valor, have lingered there 
forever ; but at any rate, they served to alarm 
the besieged, who entered into negotiations 
with Alexis, so that one morning the Franks 
saw the emperor's banner floatmg over the 
walls, and they were bade from the ramparts to 
respect an imperial city.f 

They pursued, then, their route to the South, 
punctually escorted by the Turks, who cut ofl^ 
all loiterers ; but they suffered still more from 
their numbers. Notwithstanding the succors 
of the Greeks, sufilcient provisions could not be 
got together for them, and water was every 
moment failiiig them on the arid hills they had 
to traverse. During one halt, five hundred 
persons died of thirst. " The dogs of chase 
belonging to the great lords, which were led in 
leash, died," says the chronicler, " by the way, 
and the falcons died on the wrists of those who 
bore them. The women's sufierings brought 
on untimely labor ; and they remained all naked 
on the plain, without bestowing a thought on 
their new-bom children."J 

Light cavalry to oppose that of the Turks 
would have been of great advantage to them : 
what could their heavily-armed lances do 
against these clouds of vultures ? The crusa- 
ding army marched, imprisoned, so to speak, in 
a circle of turbans and of cimeters. Once only 
did the Turks endeavor to stop them, and offer 
them battle. It did not turn to their account. 
They felt what the weight of their arms could 
do, to whom they were so superior in desultory 
warfare and with missile weapons. Neverthe- 
less, the loss of the crusaders was immense. 

Thus harassed, they forced their way through 
Cilicia, and as far as Antioch. The army de- 
sired to press onward to Jerusalem ; but their 



* Ann. Cknnnen. Alexias^ ed. Paris, p. 301. 'O 61 ^pay- 
yoi {tiv dm Kodapdf. l^ti^ ruf tiytvdiM, 8y 6i iwiaraftat. 
.... Taira o 0a<rtAtii axi}«otiK> i^H' ^ it6\ciiO¥ rdrt 
Cirriav evx c^/M(» ir&ptorC aoi xaipdi b iroXAeSv as noXlftuv 
inwXficuiVf Slc. 

t " At the same time he sent large presents to the chiefs, 
and solicited their friendship both by letters, and through 
his deputies. He returned them a thousand thanks for this 
loyal service, and for the addition they had thus made to 
the Empire.'* WiUelni. Tyr. 1. iU. c. 13.—'' He sent," says 
Goibert, (1. ill. c. 9,) " numerous giAs to the princes, and 
lavge alms to the poor ; thus sowing the seeds of hate among 
those of the middling condition, from whom his munificence 
■eemed to be turned away." See, also, Raymond d'Agiles, 
P.14S. 

t Albertus Aquens. 1. Ul. e. 2. 



leaders insisted on stopping, for they were im- 
patient to realize their ambitious dreams. Al- 
ready they had disputed, sword in hand, whose 
Tarsus was to be, both Baldwin and Tancred 
claiming to have been the first to enter it ; but 
the army, caring little for the private interests 
of the chiefs, and not wishing to be delayed, 
demolished another city, about which a similar 
dispute was on the point of breaking out.* 

The great city of Antioch contained three 
hundred and sixty churches, and four hundred 
and fifty towers ; and had been the metropolis 
of a hundred and fifty-three bishopricsf — a fine 
prize for the count of St. Gille and Bohemond, 
and its possession alone could console them for 
having missed Constantinople. Bohemond was 
the more able of the two, and opened a cor- 
respondence with the citizens. The crusaders, 
deceived here as they had been at Nicea, saw 
the red banner of the Normans streaming from 
the walls ;t but this did not hinder them from 
entering the city, or count Raymond from 
throwing his followers into some of the towers, 
and fortifying himself there. The abundance 
of this great city proved fatal to them after 
such long deprivations, and an epidemic carried 
off the crusaders in crowds. Their waste soon 
exhausted the plenty before them, and they 
were ajTsiin reduced to famine, when a vast ar- 
my of Turks arrived to beleaguer them in their 
new conquest. Hugh of France, Stephen of 
Blois, and numbers besides, conceived the de- 
struction of the army at hand, and, escaping, 
spread the news of the disastrous failure of the 
crusade. 

And, indeed, to such excess of prostration 
were those who remained reduced, that Bohe- 
mond was obliged to have the houses fired,^ to 
force them to leave the shelter where they lay 
cowering. Religion supplied a still more effi- 
cacious means. One of the common men, 
warned in a dream, announced to the chiefs 
that by digging in a certain spot, they would 
find the holy lance \^ich had pierced the side 
of our Lord. II He deponed to the truth of his 
revelation by submitting to the ordeal of fire, 
and was burned ; but, nevertheless, they shout- 



* Raym. de Agil. p. 161. ** Rising weak and Infirm from 
their beds, they came to the walls leaning on sticin ; and 
stones, such as three or four pair of oxen conid hardly draw, 
a famished man would easily heare from the walls, when 
they would roll tn a distance.** 

t Guibert. Novig. 1. vi. c. 16. . . . . Treeentas et sexa- 
ginta ecclesias suis clngens ainbitibus .... circumpositis 
eidem quadringentis quinqnaginta tnrribu^. — Centum quin- 

qnaginta trium eplscopurum — Alberic makes the 

number of the churches only three hundred and forty, p. 15i). 

t Gesta Francomm, c. SO. Summo dilnculo audientes 
illi, qui foris erant in tentoriis, vehementissimnm runnirero 
strepere per civitatem. exierunt festinantes, et videmni 
vexillum Boaniundi. Fulcher. CamoL p. 399. .... VexLl- 
lum BuH.mundi rubicundum. 

^ Guibert, 1. v. c. 31. Cum .... viz aliquos sn%dere 
▼alerct .... gravi animadversione citatos, jubet Ignmn 
suppnni. 

II Raymond, de ArII. p. 155. " I hare seen thrae things 

which I i«peak of, and there (in battle) I bore the lance of 

the Lord." — Foulchcr de Chartres exclaims, ** Hearken to a 

fraud, and not a fraud /" and afterwards, ** H» faumd a 

lanc*y perkaps deceitfully hidden ** c. 10. 
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ed a miracle.* Giving the horses all the for- 
age that remained, and choosing the moment 
when the Turks were disporting and drinking, 
thinking themselTcs secure of their famished 
prey, they sallied forth at every^ate, and with 
the holy lance at their head. Their numbers 
seemed to them to be doubled by squadrons of 
angels ; they broke through and scattered the 
innumerable army of the Turks,t and became 
masters of the country round Antioch, and of 
the road to Jerusalem. 

Antioch became Bohemond^s, despite Ray- 
mond's efforts to keep possession of its towers.^ 
The Norman thus reaped the profit of the cru- 
sade ; yet he could not escape accompan3ring 
the army and assisting at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem. That vast army had by this time been 
thinned down to five and twenty thousand men ; 
but these were all knights and their immediate 
retainers. The common herd had found a 
tomb in Asia Minor and in Antioch. 

The Fatimites of Egjrpt, who, like the 
Greeks, had summoned the Franks against the 
Turks, in like manner repented.^ Having 
taken Jerusalem from the Turks, they essayed 
to keep it in their own hands, and are said to 
have assembled forty thousand men for its de- 
fence. The crusaders, who, in the first trans- 
ports of enthusiasm into which they had l>een 
thrown at the sight of the holy city, had felt as- 
sured of carrying it by assault, were repulsed 
by the besieged. They found themselves com- 
pelled to resort to the slow process of a siege, 
and to sit down before the city in this desolate 
region, alike destitute of trees and of water. It 
seemed as if the demon had blasted every thing 
with his breath, at the approach of the array of 
Christ. Sorceresses appeared on the walls. 



* Baymond. de A^. p. 169. "He was burnt, becaoae 
he had doubted for a moment : he said lo to the people as 
he stepped out of the ftames, and the people giorlned God.'* 
AccordiBf toGnibert de Nogent, he leu the barolnf pile safe 
and sound, bat the crowd threw themselves upon him, and 
tore off his dress to keep pieces of It as relics, and the poor 
man, bandied to and fro, died of &tlgae and exhaustion. 
L. vl. c. 28. 

t Raymond, de AgU. p. 55. Multlpllcavlt Insuper adeo 
Doiminus ezerdtum nostrum, ut qui ante pugnaro pauciores 
eramus quam hostes. In bello plures els Ailmus. 

t " Tancred/* says his historian, Raonl de Caen, " was at 
first very eager to mil upon the Provencals ; but he rsmem- 
bered that It is forbldoen to shed Christian blood, and he 
pteferred having recourse to the expedients proposed by 
Guiscard. He introduced his men under cover of ttie night, 
and when they found themselves In force, they drew their 
sw^ords and drove out Raymond's soldiers with many blows. 
.... The origin of this hatred," he adds, ** was a quar- 
rel about fora^ at the siege of Antioch. Foragers of both 
naUons, trying In the same quarter, had come to blows for 
the com there . . . .; since whkh time, whenever they 
met, they laid down their load, and set to with fists, the 
strongest carrying off the spoil." C. 98, 99, p. 310.— Raymond 
and his followers afterwards maintained the authenticity of 
the holy lance, ** because other nations, In their simpllrity. 
brought oflbrings to it, which swelled Raymond's purse : but 
the crafty Bohemond (non imnrmdsiu, mwUvidm*. Rad. Cad. 
p. 317. Robert. Mon. ap. Bongars, p. 40) discovered the 
whole trick— which embittered the quarrel." C. 101, 102. 

^ Wlllelm. Tyr. 1. vll. c 19 Unde foctum est, ut 

hostes quos prius quasi fortiores horruerant, nunc per nos- 
trorum operam dejectos, et confiractls virlbns, in iroo vlden- 
tes eonsiitutos. nostrorum anxilium, quod prius instanter 
nimis expetieraat, contemnebaot. 



who hurled fatal words at the besiegers, but it 
was not by words that they were answered ; 
and one of them, in the midst of her conjura- 
tions, was struck by a stone launched from the 
machines of the Christians,* which had been 
made under the direction of the viscount of 
Beam, from the trees of the only wood which 
the neighborhood furnished, and which by his 
orders had been cut down by the Genoese and 
Gascons. Two moveable towers were built, 
one for the count of St. Gille, and the other for 
the duke of Lorraine. Daily, for eight days, 
and barefooted, the crusaders had walked in 
procession round Jerusalem ;t which done, a 

g moral assault was made by the whole army, 
odfrey's tower rolled to the \indls, and on Fri- 
day, the 15th of July, 1099, at three o'clock, 
on the very day, and at the very hour of the 
Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon descended from 
his tower on the walls of Jerusalem. The city 
was taken, and a fearful massacre followed ;| 
for the crusaders, in their blind fury, not taking 
into account the distance of time, believed that 
in each infidel they slew in Jerusalem, thley 
put to death one of the executioners of Jesus 
Christ.^ 

When it appeared to them that they had suf- 
ficiently avenged our Saviour, that is, when 
hardly an inhabitant was left alive in the city, 
they repaired with tears and groans, and beat- 
ings of the breast, to worship the holy tomb. 



♦ WlUelm. Tyr. 1. viU. c 15. 

t Guibert, 1. vll. c. 16. They did this in hopes that 
the miracle of Jericho might be repeated : Memores Jheii- 
conti quondam casus .... cum mnlta spirituum et cor> 

Sorum contritione processlones agendo, sanctorum nomlna 
eblllter Inclamando. nudlpedalia exercendo, Jhenualem 
clrcnmeunt Alberlc. ap. LeibnitxU Accessloii. Hlstor. i. ITS. 
t During the siege, the native Christians had been most 
cruelly used by the infidels. See William of Tyre, 1. VlU. 
c. 8. 

$ The Mussulman poet, Abivardi, composed a poem on 
the taking of Jerusalem, of which the following is th» 
sense: — 

** We have mingled blood with the abundance of our teank 
There is no shelter left us against the misfortunes that 
threaten us. — Sad arms for a man to shed tears, whan war 
fires all around with sparkling swords! — O ehUdren of 
Islamism, many battles remain for you to maintain, In whleh 
your heads will roll at your feet ! — How sleep and close one*)i 
eyelids, when a prey to commotions which would awaken 
the soundest sleeper 1— Your brethren In Syria have only 
the backs of their camels to rest upon, or the entrails of vmf< 
tures. — ^The Romans cover them with disgrace: and yo% 
von suffer your garments eflfisminately to sweep Uie ground, 
like one who has nothing to fear !— How much blood -has 
been shed ! How many women who have only hod their 
hands left to shield their charms !— The shock Is so*iearflil 
between the strokes of tlie lance and of the swofiL' that the 
fear of the same would turn children's heads gmy.<>-S«ch is 
this war, that those very ones who fly Its rage In the hop* 
of safety, soon gnash their teeth with regret. — I nceA to see 
him who sleeps at Medina (Mahomet) rise and cry out witb 
all his strength, O children of Uaschem !— What ! my peoflt 
do not fly to meet the enemy lance In hand, when the vecjT 
foundations of religion are crumbling beneath their feet ^^ 
They dare not approach the fire, fur fear of death, and d» 
not see that disnnnor Is an ever-enduring wound !— WiU 
then the chiefs of the Arab* resign themselves to such evil8» 
and the warriors of Persia submit to such degradatkm l—^ 
Would to God. since they no longer fight through seal - |br 
religion, that they would offer resistance in order to sa*i|> 
their neighbors ! — If they renounce heavenly rewards, wheat, 
danger calls them, will not they at least be attracted by Ita9> 
hope of booty 1" Bibllothique des Croisades, JBxtmits dtli. 
Auteors Arabes, par M. Reinaod. 
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The next question waa, who waa to he king of 
the conqaest, who was to hare the melancholy 
honor of defending Jenisalem. A court of 
inquiry was held on each of the princes, in or- 
der to choose the worthiest ; and to come at 
their secret yices, their servants were ques- 
tioned. The choice would probably have fallen 
on the count of St. Gille, the richest of the 
crusaders, had not his servants, in their fear of 
being kept by him at Jerusalem, made no scru- 
ple of blackening their master^s character, and 
so sparing him the pains of sovereignty. When 
the duke of Lorraine^s servants were examined 
in their turn, they could find nothing to say 
against him, except that he remained too long 
in the churches, even beyond the hours of ser- 
vice, and stayed inquiring of the priests the 
stories represented in the sacred images and 
paintings, to the great discontent of his friends, 
who were thus kept waiting for their dinner.* 
Godfrey resigned himself to the burden; but 
would not assume the kingly crown in a spot in 
which the Saviour had worn one of thoms.f 
The only title he would accept was, that of de- 
fender and baron of the holy sepulchre. To 
the patriarch*s claim to Jemsalem and the 
whole kingdom, he made no objection, but free- 
ly surrendered all in presence of the people, 
and only reserved for himself the possession, 
that is to say, the defence of the city.| In the 
very first year of his reign, he had to fight an 
innumerable army of Egyptians, who had at- 
tacked the crusaders at Ascalon. He had, in 
short, a never-ending war on his hands, and 
found his conquest to be nothing but irremedia- 
ble misery — one long martyrdom. The Arabs 
infested his kingdom from the beginning, pene- 
trating to the very gates of the capital, so that ' 
it was hardly possible to till the land. Tancred 
was the only chief that remained with Godfrey ; 
who could with difficulty detain three hundred 
knights to defend the Holy Land.^ 

Yet was it a great thing for Christendom 
thus to occupy, in the very midst of the infidels, 
the cradle of their religion. A petty Asiatic 
Europe was formed here, in the likeness of the 
great ; and feudality was organized even under 
a severer form than it had assumed in any west- 
em country. The hierarchical order, and all 
the details of feudal justice were regulated in 
the ' fiimous assize or Jerusalem, by Godfrey 
and his barons ; and there were present a prince 
of Galilee, a marquis of Jaffa, and a baron of 
Sidon. The addition of these titles of the mid- 

* WUIelm. Tyr. 1. Ix. c. 9. . . . . 8ed de »infnlis inia- 
glnibus 0t plcmris mtionem exigebat a sacerdotiba^, et Us 
qui hornm videbantor habere peritiam ; Ita qaod sociU sals, 
aflbeUs alitor, in tcdiain verteretar . . . . et prandla .... 
miiias tempestive mafisque insipida soinerentur. Alberic. 
II.179. 

iOnibert, 1. tU. Alberic. p. 183. 
Willelm. Tjrr. 1. ix. c. 16. 
Id. ibid. c. 19. He had two thousand Infkntry, as well. 
Doi solos, et domlnasThnciedas .... a domino dace erat 
detentas . . . . at vix invenirentnr eqaites trecenti et pedi- 
tun doo millia. — At Antioch. Thncred had sworn that he 
woald not abandon his post so long as forty luiig hts remained 
With him. Goibert, L v. c. 18. 



die age, to the most venerable names of biblical 
antiqui^, sounds like a burlesque ; and, assu- 
redly, Dsiniel had seen in no vision, that a duke 
of Lorraine would crown the fortress of David 
with battlements, or that a barbaric giant from 
the West, a Gaul, — a fair head masked with 
iron, — ^would caU himself marquis of Tyre. 

Judea had become a France. Our language, 
carried by the Normans into England and 
Sicily, was introduced into Asia by the cru- 
sade. The French tongue succeeded, as the 
language of policy, to the universal Latin 
tongue, from Arabia to Ireland. The West- 
ems went under the common name of Franks.* 
And, however weak the French monarchy 
might still be, the brother of the cipher Phi- 
lippe the First, that very Hugh of VermandoiB 
who had fled from Antioch, was nevertheless 
styled by the Greeks the brother of the chief 
of the Christian princes, and of the king of 
the kings.f 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBRMIHATION OF THE CRUSADE. — THE COM- 
MONS. ABELARD. THE FIRST HALF OF TH£ 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

It is for God to rejoice over his work, and 
to say — this is good. Not so with man. When 
he has finished his work, when he has wrought 
well, when he has run and sweated, when he 
has gained his end, and at length has hold of 
the desired object, he ceases to know it, he lets 
it fall from his hands, and conceives a disgust 
both at it and himself. Then he no longer 
wishes to live : all his efforts have but suc- 
ceeded in depriving him of his God. Thus, 
Alexander died of sorrow when he had con- 
quered Asia, and Alaric, when he had taken 
Rome. No sooner could Godfrey of Bouillon 
call the Holy Land his, than he sat down pros- 

* Gnibert, 1. II. c. 1. ** Last year I conversed with an 
archdeacon of Mentz, touching the rebellion of his cnantry- 
men, and I heard him calanmiate our king and people, 
solely because the king had received and hospitably en- 
treated our lord pope Pascal, as well as his princes. He 
derided the French so far, as to call them In scorn F^nrtms. 
Then I si^ to him, * If you hold the French to be so weak 
and cowardly, as to preiume to insult by your wltticisais a 
ntnie, the (kme of which has reached as mr as the Indian 
ocean, tell me to whom pope Urban applied for succor 
against the Turks T Was it not to the French V **— Id. 1. It. 
c. 3. "Onr princes, liavinff held a council, resolved u> 
build a fort on the summit or a mountain, which theA- called 
Malr^fimrtL for a new piHnt of defence against the Turks." 
The nench tongue was the most used in the army of the 
crusaders. 

t 'O 0afft\s^ TxSv 0a<nMo»v, cat ipXfY^f ^^ ^payytKov 
arparov. Matthew Paris (ad ann. 1254) and Frolsaart (t iv. 
p. S07) give the king of France the Utle of Rex Regitm, and 
style him chief of all ChrisUan kings.— The Turks them- 
selves wished to make out a descent from the Pranks. 
DIcnnt se esse de FVancorum generatione (the reason they 
gave was, that " No man was naturally a soldier, save he 
was Frank or Turk") quia nullus homo naturaliter debet 
esse miles nbi Turd et Franci. Gesta Franoorun, ap. 
BongWB, p. 7. 
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trate and discoaraged, and longed to rest in its 
bosom. Little and great, in this we all resem- 
ble Alexander and Godfrey — ^the historian and 
the hero fall under the same category. The 
cold and dry Gibbon himself suffers an expres- 
sion of regret to escape, on his ^reat work's 
being brought to a close ;* and I, if I dare 
speak of myself in the same breath, kK)k for- 
iward with fear equal to my hopes, to the term 
'of the long .crusade through past ages, which I 
am undertaking for my country. 

The men of the middle age felt sad when 
they had accomplished their adventurous en- 
terprise, and enjoyed the so much longed for 
Jerusalem. Six hundred thousand men had 
started, bearing the cross. But five-and-twenty 
thousand remained when they left Antioch; 
and, when they had taken the holy city, God- 
frey stayed to defend it with three hundred 
knights, and a few others were stationed at 
Tripoli with Raymond ; others at Odessa with 
Baldwin; and a few at Antioch with Bohe- 
mond. Only ten thousand men revisited Eu- 
rope — what had become of all the resti They 
might easily be tracked through Hungary, the 
Greek empire, and Asia, by the hones which 
whitened the roads. Such mighty efforts to 
have this result ! It is not surprising to find 
the victor himself conceive a disgust for life. 
Godfrey blamed not God, but he languished 
and died.f 

n^is that he had no conception of the true 
result of the crusade ; a result which, though 
it could neither be seen nor touched, was not 
the less real. Europe and Asia had been 
brought together, and had recognised each 
other. Already had the hatred which springs 
from ignorance been diminished ; as is evident 
from the language of contemporary writers, 
before and after the crusade. 

'* It was laughable," says the fierce Ray- 
mond d'Agiles, " to see the Turks, pressed on 
all sides by our men, cast themselves flying 
one on the other, pushing each other over the 
precipices: Hwas an amusing and cheering 

8ight."t 

After the crusade, all is changed.^ King 
Baldwin, Godfrey's brother and successor, mar- 

* " My pride was eooii humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind, hy the idea that I had taken an 
everlastini; leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
tliat whatsoever might be the Aitare date of my History, the 
life of the historian might be short and precnrioos.** Life of 
Gibbon, prefixed to his Decline and Fall, tLC. 

t Gaibert. Nov. 1. vli. c. 23. **The prince of a neigh- 
boring tribe of Gentiles, sent hlro presents infected with a 
deadly person. Godfrey took them without the least dis- 
trust, fell suddenly ill. took to his bed. and died shortly 
after. According to others, he died a natural death.** 

X Raym. de Agiles. ap. Bongars, p. 149. Jocundum spec- 

tacnlum tandem post multa tempnra nobis &c(um 

Accidlt ibi quoddam satis nobis Jocundum atque delectablle. 
— Belating how the count of Toulouse one day had his 
priaooers* eyes put out, and their hands, feet, anci noses cut 
oflC he adds, " It is not easy to do justice to the bravery and 
wiiMlom conspicuously displayed by the count here.** 

$ Guibert, I. viii. c. 43. Guibert acknowledges that the 
Saracens may attain a certain degree of virtue : "The elder 
Bobert was hospitably entertained by a Saracen .... of 
holy life, that b, for them.** L. ill. c. 94. 
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ries a woman of noble birth *' from among the 
Gentiles of the country."* He adopts the 
customs of the natives, wears flowing robes, 
suffers his beard to grow, and enforces obei- 
sance after the oriental fashion. He begins 
to account the Saracens human beings. When 
his physicians desired, once that he was wound- 
ed, to inflict a similar wound on a prisoner, in 
order to study the nature of the hurt,f he re- 
fused permission ; and, in pity to a Mussulman 
woman who was taken in labor, he halted with 
his army, rather than abandon her in the de- 
sert.J 

And what is the effect of the crusade on the 
Christians as regards each other 1 Humanity, 
charity, and equality have been the lessons 
taught by this fellowship in extremity of penl 
and of misery. Christendom, momentarily col- 
lected under the same banner, has felt a sort of 
European patriotism.^ Whatever the temporal 
views mixed up with their enterprise, the 
greater number have tasted the sweets of vir- 
tue, and at least dreamed of holiness; have 
striven to rise above themselves, and have be- 
come Christians, at least in hate of the infidels. || 

The day on which, without distinction of 
freemen and of serfs, the powerful among them 
called their followers, Our Poor, — that day 
was the era of freedom.^ Man having been for 
a moment drawn out of local servitude, and led 



* Id. 1. vU. c. 36. ** He displayed the greatest pomp la 
hli duchy, so much so, that whenever he went forth he 
caused a golden buckler to be borne before him, in the shape 
of a Greek buckler, and on which was the figure of an eagle. 
Adopting the customs of the GenUles, he wore long robes, 
let Us beard grow, gave ear to thoee who paid him adoring 
homage, ate on carpeto laid on the ground, and, when enter- 
ing any of his towns, two knights sounding their trumpeta 
preceded his car.'* 

t Id. ibid, c 13. "No man's life,** he said, "not even 
were he lowest of the low, should be risked for so slight a 
chance of beneflL**— Speaking of the first crusaders, Albert 
d*Aiz says, "God punishes them for their fearfttl cruelty to 
the Jews, for God is Just, and desires not force to be used to 
bringany one to him.** 

t He gave his own cloak to cover her ....** mantello 
sue, quo erat indutus, earn lavolvens.** .... Will. Tyr. 
1. X. c. 11. 

^ We have already shown that the barons gave up their 
respective war-cries for the crusaders* cry, "God wills it** 
— " Who has ever heard tell of so many nations, speaking 
different tongues, being collected together in one army^ 
Franks, Flemings. Frisons, Gauls, Britons, Allobroges, Lor- 
rainers, Germans, Bavarians, Normans, Scotch, English, 
Aqnitanians, Apullans, Iberians, Dadans, Greeks, Arme- 
nians 1 When a Briton or German spoke to me, I could 
give him no answer. But, although divided by such differ- 
ences of language, we all seemed so many brothers and 
near relatives, united by one kindred spirit, for love of our 
Lord. If any of us lost any thing belonging to him, he who 
had found it carried it careAilly about with him, and for 
many days, unUI bv reiterated inquiry he had discovered 
the loser, to whom be right gladly restored it, as it behooves 
men who have undertaken a holy pilgrimage.'* Fuicher. 
Gamot. p. 389. 

II "Whence it came to pass, that neither harlot nor 
brothel was allowed, m even sufi^red to be spoken of; espe- 
cially since they dreaded being delivered up to the sword 
by the Judgment of God : and if any unmarried woman was 
found with child, she and her guilty accomplice were con- 
signed to cruel tortures.** Guibert. Nov. 1. iv. c. IS.— The 
sensual manners of the Turks were a striking contrast to 
this Christian chastity. After the great batUe of Antioch, 
new- bom infants, of whom theTurUsh women had lain In, 
were found in the fields and woods. Guibert, I. v. 

IT Raym. de Agiles, p. 183, and eliewhere-^Paiiparet 
nostri. 
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in fiill blaze of day through Europe and Asia 
by the great movement of the crusade, encoun- 
tered liberty while he sought Jerusalem. The 
liberating trumpet of the archangel, which the 
world fancied it had heard in the year 1000, 
was sounded a century later by the preaching 
of the crusade. At the foot of the feudal tower, 
which oppressed it by its darkening shadow, 
awoke the village ; and that ruthless man who 
had only stooped down from his vulture's nest to 
despoil his vassals, armed them himself, led 
them with him, lived with them, suffered with 
I them: community of suffering touched his 
heart. More than one serf could say to his 
superior, " My lord, I found a cup of water for 
you in the desert — I shielded you with my body 
at the siege of Antioch, or of Jerusalem." 

Strange adventures, singular chances, could 
not fail to attend such an enterprise. - To have 
survived the fearful destruction which swept 
off so many nobles, in not a few instances con- 
ferred a nobility of its own. A man's worth 
was then known. The serfs had their own 
Mige of history, which told of their heroic acts. 
The relatives of the dead became the kindred 
of martyrs; and decked out their fathers and 
brothers in the old legends of the Church. 
They knew that it was a poor man who had 
saved Antioch by discovering the holy lance, 
while the sons and brothers of kings had fled 
from that city. They knew that the pope had 
not gone to the crusade, and that the sanctity 
of monks and priests had been eclipsed by the 
holiness of a lajrman — Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Then did humanity begin to honor herself in 
the lowliest condition. The first revolutions 
of the commons precede, or follow hard upon, 
the year 1100 ; when they broached the notion 
that each ought to be free to dispose of the pro- 
duce of his own labor, and to marry his chil- 
dren without another's consent, and were em- 
boldened to believe that they had a right to go 
and come, to sell and buy, and even suspected, 
in the excess of their presumptuousness, that 
men might chance to be equal. 

Up to this time, this formidable notion of 
equality had never been clearly enounced. We 
are, indeed, told that before the year 1000, the 
peasants of Normandy had broke out in revolt ; 
but it was easily suppressed. A few knights 
scoured the country, dispersed the villeins, cut 
off their feet and hands, and the matter was for- 
gotten.* Generally speaking, the peasants had 
too little communication with each other ; so 
that their jacaueries all failed in the middle age ; 
and it must, alas ! be confessed, they were also 

* " The rastics having held many meetings over all Nor- 
mandy, ananlmously determined to live as they pleased, 
and, in contempt of all laws, took the short cuts through 
the woods, or used the rivers and fords at will, (qnatenus 
tam in sUvanun compendiis qnam in aquarum commerciis, 
nnllo obeistente ante statnti Juris oblce, legibns uterentur 
snis.) .... The writer adds, that aAer the severe handling 
tlftey got, as mentioned In the text, (tmncatis manibns ac 
pedlbus, innUles suis remisit,) they gave up their meetings, 
•ad returned to their ploughs.** WUL Gemet. 1. v. ap. Scr. 
S.F)r.x.l85. 



too degraded by slavery, and rendered too bru- 
tal and savage by the extremity of their suffer- 
ings, to have used victory otherwise than bar- 
barously. 

It was in the populous burghs which had 
risen round the castles, and particularly round 
the churches, that ideas of liberty mostly fer- 
mented. ^ Population had been encouraged in 
these burghs, by grants of \^fid from their lay 
or ecclesiastical lords, who were anxious to in- 
crease their strength and the number of their 
vassals. They were not large, commercial ci- 
ties, like those in the south of France, and in 
Italy ; but carried on manufactures of the coarser 
kind, had some smiths, many weavers, butchers, 
and in the burghs Ijdng on the hi^h roads, hos- 
tellers. Sometimes their lords would allure 
skilful artisans — ^to embroider the stole or forge 
the armor ; and these men could not but have 
some liberty allowed them, since they carried 
their all in their hands and arms, and would 
otherwise have fled the country. 

Liberty, then, was to have its beginning in 
the towns, in the towns of the centre of France,* 
which were to be called privileged towns, or 
communes, and which woidd either receive or 
extort their franchises. The general pretext 
was the necessity of securing the inhabitants 
from the oppression and robbery of the feudal 
lords : the special, the defence of the Isle of 
France against the pre-eminently feudal coun- 
try, Normandy. •* At this period," says Orde- 
ric Vital, " the popular community was estab- 
lished by the bishops, so that the priests ac- 
compamed the king to sieges and battles, with 
the banners of their parishes and their parish- 
ioners." According to the same historian, it 
was a Montlbrt, (an illustrious family, which, 
in the following century, destroyed liberty in 
the south of France and founded that of Eng- 
land,) Amaury de' Montfort, who counselled 
Louis-le-Gros, after his defeat at Brenneville, 
to oppose the Normans with the men of the 
communes arrayed under the banners of their 
respective parishes, (a. d. 1119.)t. But when 
these conunons returned to the shelter of their 
own walls, they rose in their demands. It was 
death to their humble thoughts of themselves 
when they saw flying before their parochial 
banners mighty horses and their noble horse- 
men, when, with Louis-le-Gros, they had put 
a stop to the robberies of the Rocheforts, and 
had forced the den of the Coucys. With the 
poet of the twelfth century, they could exclaim, 
** We are men as they are ; as great heart have 
we ; as much endure can we.'^ All coveted a 

* Order. Vit. 1. 11. Tunc ergo comninnitas in Pranda 
popularis statuui est a pnesulibus, ut prcsbyteri comitaren- 
lur regi ad obsidionem vel pugnam cum vexillis et paii>- 
chianis omnibus, 
t Id. 1. xU. 
t ** Li paisan e li vilain 

Cil del boscage o cil del plain. 
Ne sal par kel entichement, 
Ne Id Ics meu primierement ; 
Par Vina, par trentaines, par cess 
Unt tenuz {riiisan pariemana. ... 
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franchises or privileges, and offered to pur- 
16 them ; for, needy and wretched as they 
?, poor artisans, smiths, and weavers, suf- 
d to cluster for shelter at the foot of a cas- 
or fugitive serfs crowding round a church, 
could manage to find money ; and men of 
stamp were the founders of our liberties. 
y willingly starved themselves to procure 
means of purchase; and king and barons 
lied each other in selling charters which 
iied so high a price. 

his revolution took place all over the king- 
under a thousand different forms, and with 
little disturbance ; so that it has only at- 
ted notice with regard to some towns of the 
3 and the Somme, which, placed in less fa- 
.ble circumstances, and belonging to two 
rent lords, one a layman, the other ecclesi- 
;al, resorted to the king for a solemn guar- 
e of concessions often violated, and main- 
dd a precarious liberty at the cost of several 
uries of civil war. To these towns the 
e of communes has been more particularly 
ied ; and the wars they had to wage form a 
It but dramatic incident in this great revo- 
»n, which was operating silently and under 
Tcnt forms in all the towns of the north of 
nee. 

.^was in brave and choleric Picardy, whose 
mons had so soundly beaten the Normans — 
le country of Calvin, and of so many other 
»lutionary spirits — ^that these explosions 
: place. Noyon, Beauvais, Laon, three ec- 



Priv^eineiit ont porpar16 
£ plusan Tont entre eli Jar£ 
Ke jamez, par lor volenti, 
N'anmt seingnar ne avo6. 
Seingnur ne Tor font ee mal nun ; 
Ne poent aveir od els raUon. 
Ne Inr gaainz, ne lur labun ; 

Chescan Jar vant & grant doliUB 

Tate jar sant lar bestes prlaet 
Pur aies e pur serviaes .... 
* Par kei nus laiMuni damacler 1 
Metum nos fors de lor dangler ; 
Nus somes homes cum 11 sunt, 
Tex membres avam com U ant 
Et altresi grans core avum, 
£t altretant sofrir poam. 
Ne nos faat fon cner soloment, 
Aliom nos par serenient, 
Nos aveir e nus defendum, 
£ tult ensemble nos tennro. 
Es nos voUent goerreier, 
Bien aram, contre on chevaUer, 
Trente o qoarante paisanz 
Maniables e cimibatans.* " 
Rob. Wace, Roman de Roo, ven. 5979-0038. 

be peasant and the villain, this fhnn the wood, that 

the plain, I know not by what indocement, nor what 

nnoved them, by twenties, thirties, and hondreds, have 

several parliaments Privily have they conferred 

her. and many of them have sworn that never, of their 
will they have lord or patron. The lords work them 
ing but evil, nor do they receive any thing from them 
!r for their gains or their labor. Each day they soflbr 

T griefs Each day their cattle are taken for aids 

fm service " Why do we saffi*r ourselves to be 

ed, nor place oorselves out of danger from them 1 We 
nen as they are, we have such limbs as they have, and 
; as great hearts, and can endore as moeh.. Nor do we 
great hearts only, but to take oath to defend oor bavins 
ourselves, and to keep ourselves all together. And, 
Id they chooee to fight, we can bring against 000 knight 
irty to forty handy and llghttng peasants.**) 



clesiastical lordships,* were the first communes ; 
to these may be added St. Quentin. Here the 
Church had laid the foundations of a powerful 
democracy. We shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to inquire, when we come to the revolu- 
tions of the commons of Flanders, of far great- 
er importance, whether the example was set by 
Cambrai and the Belgian towns. We could 
only now show in little what we shall descry 
further on of colossal size. What is the com- 
mune of Laon by the side of the terrible and 
stormy city of llruges, which could send forth 
her thirty thousand armed men, defeat the king 
of France, and imprison the emperor If How- 
ever, great or tittle, our Picard communes were 
heroical, and fought bravely. They had also 
their belfry and their tower, not leaning and 
clad in marble, like the miranda of Italy,! but 
set off with a sonorous clock, which dia not 
summon the citizens to battle against the bishop 
or lord in vain. Women went to battle against 
the men. Eighty women would join in attack- 
ing the castle of Amiens, and were all wound- 
ed;^ as, at a later period, Jeanne Hachette 
was at the siege of Beauvais — ^a jovial and 
merry race of fiery soldiers and joyous ballad- 
sbgers, a country of light morals, licentious 
fabliaux^ capital songs, and of Beranger. 
'Twas their delight, in the twelfth century, to 
see the count of Amiens on his big horse risk 
himself beyond the drawbridge, showing off its 
heavy Muracoles ; when the hostellers and the 
butchers would boldly stand at their doors, and 
startle the feudal brute with their loud laugh- 
terj 

The king has been said to be the founder of 
the communes ; but the reverse is rather the 
truth :^ it is the communes that established the 
king. Without them, he could not have beaten 
off the Normans ; and these conquerors of Eng- 
land and the Two Sicilies would probably have 
conquered France. It was the communes, or, 
to use a more general and exact term, the 
bourgeoisies,** which, under the banner of the 



* Bee Thierry, Lettres sor rHlstoire de France.— Had 1 
entered at length into the sobject here, I coold only have 
copied his admirable narratives, which are fiimiliar to all. 
However, the qoestions coneemhic the etmmwu; the^Mir 
f$auie^ and the origin of the (t«r«4tat, have been cleared op 
and accomtely setUed by M. Guizot alone, in the flAn 
volome of his Coon. I shall return to the subject. 

t This was the emperor Maximilian, in 1492. 

i See Thierry, Lettres sur rHlstoire de France, p. 3QB. 
Miranda ; that is, the wonder. 

$ Guibert. Nov. ap. Bcr. R. Fr. xii. 963. 

11 Id. ibid. p. 961. 

If Louis Vl. was opposed to the cities holding of the crown 
forming themselves into communes, and Loois YIL fol- 
lowed up the same policy. The latter, on his way to Orleans, 
repressed efforts which he considered as sedlUous : — " Here, 
he crushed the pride and silliness of certain idlers of the 
city, who, for the sake of the commone, appeared in rebel- 
lious wise, and stood against the crown ; bot many of them 
paid dearly for it, for he pot many to a shamenil death, as 
they deserved.** Gr. Chron. de St. Denis, ap. Scr. R. Ft. 
xii. 106.— HUt Lodov. vii. p. 124, 196, «cc. He dissolved the 
commone of Vezelay. Chron. de St. Denis, p. 906. 

** •• Nowhere,** says M. Goirot, " has the UurgtouU^ the 
titT»-ktat, been so completely developed, have its destinies 
been so vast, or its resolts so ftnitnil as in France. All 
Europe bad its cmnmmm»; tbey weie to be fimad la Uilf, 



OOn Pow«r acerainc to the ■mrereifn rriTTTC Tav VAn* RektkNM between th« lovvreiirn 5^v*ll^ 
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saint of the parish, enforced the common peace 
between the Oise and the Loire; while the 
king, on horseback, bore in front the banner of 
the abbey of St. Denys.* The vassal in his 
capacity of count of the Vexin, and as abbot of 
St. Martin of Tours, and canon of St. Quentin, 
defender of the Church, he warred in holy wise 
to put down the robberies of the lords of Mont- 
morency and of Puiset, and the detestable cru- 



fat pale man,* between the re<f William of Eng- 
land and of Normandy, the Roberts of Flan- 
ders, conquerors and pirates,! the wealthy Ray- 
monds of Toulouse, the Williams of Poitiers, and 
Fulks of Anjou — ^troubadours and historians; 
and, lastly, the Godfreys of Lorraine, intrepid 
antagonists of the emperors, sanctified in the 
minds of all Christendom by the life and death 
of Godfrey of Bouillon. 



elties of the Coucys. What had the king to oppose to all this glory 

He was supported by the rising bourgeoisie and power ? Not much, apparently ; nothing 

and by the Church — all the rest, both strength sensible to sight or touch — aright : an old right, 

and glory, belonged to feudalism. He was reyived by Charlemagne, but preached by the 

lost, poor little king as he was, among the vast priests, and renewed by the poems of the day ; 

domains of his va^als.f And many of the lat- and, indeed, the feudal rights seemed a usur- 

ter were great men — at least, men powerful by pation of this royal right. According to it, the 

their valor, energy, and wealth. What was a fief of every vassal who died childless, reverted 

Philippe L, or even the brave Louis VL, the to the sovereign as to its source. This gave him 

a commanding position, and secured him many 
Spain, Germnny, and England, Just as In France. And not friends, for it was to one*S interest to be on 
only were communes anlvewHl. but the communes of g^^ te^ms with him who was the bestower of 
France are not those which. a» communes, under this ^ ^ ^ j» jl- i- ^ ii.- 
name and in the middle afe haye pla)-ed the greatest part, vacant fiefs ; and this Claim to universal heir- 
and enjoy the highest place in history. The Italian com- ship secured him immense popularity. Mean- 
manes gave birth to glorious republics; the German com- „.uii«- ♦u.«. nu„.m^u «.,*v«wv^JIj «..j 'L.^:^4^:^^Ji 

manes tecame flee and imperial clues, which have a history while the Church supported and maintained 

of their own, and have bad a great influence on the general him. She had tOO much need of the senrices 

hutory of Gefmany; the communes of pi^^^^ of a military chief against the barons, ever to 

themselves with a toanch of the feudal aristocracy, eonsti- , . ^i , • ffiTv , t»i_-i- 

late, in coi^uncUon with it, the influential house of the desert the King. 1 his was seen When rhilippe 

British Parliament, and early played an important part in I. scandalously married Bertrade de Montfort, 

mWdio*22,**aS*M*'ihe^idsted%hiie*'taiZ nune! ^jiom he had seduced from her husband, Fulk 

were far fnxft rising to the same height of poliUcal import- of AnjOU. (a. D. 1092.) While the bishop ot 

ance. or to the «me historical dignity. Yet itis In Firance, Chartres, the famous Yves, thundered against 

that the population of the communes, the Aoitr#<9>«ie, has •• .. , •■ i- i j. ^. , 

been most thoroughly and efficiently developed, and has nim, the pope laid him under interdict, and the 

ended by acquiring the most decided preponderance in council of Lyons condemned him, the whole of 

SJJlL7^"x»IJ^F.S;r"TSta'',^lfe!S.'" the nonhen, Church remained faithful to him, 

1780, brought about the French Revolution, is a destiny, a and he had on his Side the blshopS of Reims, 

power, Uiat belongs solely to our history, and will be vainly Qons Pa.ns Mpaux SoisBona Novon Spnlis 

Joughi elsewhere!" Le/on i. L v. p. 128. oens, raris, Mcaux, ooissons, i^oyon, J^emis, 

* This was the famous Oriflamme, which became the Arras,^ &C. 

standnrd of the kings of France when Philippe I. had ac- Louis VL, who, in his old age, was Styled 

^^.t. T^^'^:LVS^' "" ^ "'•''• the Fat had been at firat aurnam^ the Spright- 

t "The sovereignty proper of the king of France ex- ly, or Awakened, (rEveiUe,) His reign, in- 

!StJ?,r.i"ra.l''L':ffcirj',n^^^ d"*"* « *? awakening of the monwchy. Bra- 

and Oise, the Seine and Mame, the oise. and the Loiret. ver than his father, and more Obedient to the 

Still, small as thu district was— it was but thirty leagues Church, it was in her cause, in defence of the 

from east to west, and forty flrom north to south— it was far „Kk«„ ^e G* 'n^n^r. ««J *u^ k:<.Uo,««»;««. «r t\^ 

from being wholly sublecl to the crown. We find, on the f^^^Y ^\ Ot. Denys and the bishooncs of Or- 

contrary, that it was the great business of Louis-ie-GnM*s Uans and of Reims,^ that he fleshed his maiden 

Montfort I'Amaury, Coucy, Montmorency, Puiset, and nu- the Ohurch were then the only asylums of or- 

roerous other barons, who. within the precincu of the duchy der and of peace, we appreciate the charity and 

of^^cc and the royal demesnes, refused all obedience to humanity of the task undertaken by their de- 

"To the north of thU small district, the countship of fender. 'Tis true that he found his account in 

Vermandois^n Picardy, which belonged to Philip's brotiier, i^ gjnce ^he bishops, ill their turn, armed their 

only answered to two of our present departments, and the /• i- t^ • l l a * j l i 

eounUhlp of Boulogne to one only. But the countship of Hien for him. It was he who protected the pil- 

Flanders comprised four; equalling Philip's kingdom in grims, and the merchants who flocked to their 

?Kt;S'oS^mS5rd!?.iJd'"b.KS?m^^^^^ %8 and their festivaja, and who aecured the 

of Champagne and Blois, covered of Itself six of our present safety of the high road from Tours and Orleans 

departments^ and hemmed in the king on the south and the to Paris, and from Paris to Reims. Together 

east. ThehouseofBurgundy occupied a territory equal to -^u ^i . r r>i • j r /^u l 

three departments, the king of England, as duke of Nor- With the COUntS Of lilois and Ot Champagne, he 

mandy,possessed one equal to five, the duke of Brittany the strove to place in some degree of peace and 

■ame, and the count of Anjou's was nearly equivalent to ^^^„^u„ ♦k« ^^.ir.4,.,r k<>*urrAn tK^ T ^;»« *Ua 

three ; so that the king's ^eareat neighbo^ of the great Jfcurity the country between the Loire, the 
lords were his equals In power. As to the countries lying Seme, and the Marne — a small Circle hemmed 
between the I<olre and the Pyrenees, and which now com- 
prise thirty-three departments, although they recognised * He was poisoned when young, and remained pallid ever 
the sovereignty of the French monarch, they were in strict- after. Order. Vlt. i. xl. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 693. 
nesa as alien from him as the three kingdoms of Lorraine, f See the story of Robert-le-Frison, (the Frieslander.) 
Burgundy, and Provence, which held of the emperor, and % Sisnnondi. t. iv. p. SSSL 

which answer to twenty-one of our present departments." ^ Sugerii Vita Ludovici Groasi, c. »-«, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xlL 

Btamondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, t. v. p. 7. Initio. 
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in by the lanre feudal masses of Anjou, Nor- 
mandy, and Flanders : the latter reached as far 
as the Somme. The circle comprised between 
these large fiefs was the first arena of loyalty, 
the theatre of its heroic history. Here the 
king maintained immense wars and terrible 
struggles against those pleasant spots which 
are now our faubourgs. Our prosaic plains of 
Brie and of Hurepoix have had their Iliads. 
The Montforts and the Garlandes oAen sup- 
ported the king, while the Coucys, the barons 
of Rochefort, and especially the lords of Puiset, 
were arrayed against him. They troubled the 
whole neighborhood with their rapine. There 
was some possibility of going in safety from 
Paris to St. Denys ; but beyond, one could only 
ride lance in rest — for here was the sombre 
and unlucky forest of Montmorency, while, on 
the other side, the tower of Montlhery exacted 
its tolls. The king could not travel from his 
city of Orleans to his city of Paris, without an 
army at his back. 

The crusade made the king^s fortune. The 
terrible lord of Montlhery took the cross, but 
did not go further than Antioch. When the 
Christians were besieged there, he left his com- 
panions in arms, his brother pilgrims, let him- 
self down from the walls by a rope, after the 
example of some others, and returned from 
Asia to Hurepoix with the nickname of Rope- 
dancer, All this humanized the haughty baron, 
and he ^ve his daughter in marriage to one 
of the king's sons, with his castle as her dowry* 
— which was, in fact, to give him a clear road 
between Paris and Orleans. 

Nor was the absence of the great barons less 
advantageous to the king. Stephen of Blois, 
who had acted like the lord of Montlhery, chose 
to return to Asia. The brilliant count of Poi- 
tiers, the libertine and the troubadour, felt the 
impossibility of being an acconiplished knight 
without a journey to the Holy Land ; besides, 
he relied on meeting many romantic adven- 
tures, together with material for some good 
stories.f His duchy of Aquitaine did not cost 
him many sighs ; and he ofiered it to the king 
of England for a sum of ready money. He set 
out with a large army, all his men, and all his 
mistresses.^ As to the Languedocians, the 
crusade between Tripoli and Toulouse went on 
uninterruptedly. The count of Tripoli was Al- 
phonse Jordan^ whose father had baud an escape 
of the crown of Jerusalem ; which, being ofifer- 
ed to the count of Anjou, he took it, and was 
ruined. The Angevins had no business with 
the Holy Land ; but with the commercial and 
industrious natives of Languedoc, the case was 
different. It was an excellent market for them ; 

* Philippe the Pint laid to his son. Louis-le-Gros, ** Now. 
my son, keep heedfVil watch over this tower, the trouble 
caused me by which has made me almost an old man. and 
through whose craft and deceitfal wickedness I have never 
known thorough peace and quiet.'* Sugeril Vita Lndovici 
Grossi, c. 3, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xU. 16. 

t He occasionally travelled for this purpose only. 

X Guibert. Nov. 1. vlL Eramina oontrazerat puellanun. 



and they drew from it the provisions of the Le- 
vant, rivalling the Pisans and Venetians. 

Thus, ponderous feudalism had begun to 
move and to uproot itself from the soil. It 
went, and came, and lived upon the beaten 
highway of the crusade, between France and 
Jerusalem. As for the Normans, they wanted 
no other crusade than that of England ; which 
gave them full occupation. The king alone re- 
mained faithful to the soil of France, and be- 
came more powerful daily through the absence 
of the barons, and their devotion to external 
objects. He began to become something in 
Europe. He received — ^he, the opponent of 
the petty barons of the banlieue of Paris — a 
letter from the emperor, Henry IV., who com- 
plained to the King of the Celts of the violence 
of the pope.* So deceptive was his title, 
compared with his means, that the count of 
Barcelona sent from the Pyrenees to ask his 
assistance to repel the terrible invasion of the 
Almoravides, which threatened Spain and Eu- 
rope. In like manner, when the hero of the 
crusade, the glorious Bohemond, prince of An- 
tioch, came to rouse the compassion of the 
people for the Christians of Asia, he thought 
he did a popular act in marrying the sister of 
Louis-le-Gros.f He took care not to solicit 
the aid of his countrymen, the Normans ; and 
the count of Barcelona mistrusted his neighbors 
of Toulouse. No one doubted the king of 
France. 

The danger of his position arose from his 
proximity to the Normans ; but this very prox- 
imity rendered him dear to the Churches, and 
to the bourgeoisies of central France. The 
Normans had taken Gisors in despite of trea- 
ties ; and from it commanded the V exin almost 
up to Paris. These conquerors respected noth- 
ing. But for the jealousy of Flanders and of 
Anjou, the poor royalty of France would have 
been unable to make head against them. The 
count of Anjou demanded and obtained the title 
of seneschal of the king of France^ — ^this gave 
him the privilege of laying the dishes on the 
royal table, but feudalism held all domestic 
offices noble, and the count of Anjou was too 
powerful to admit of this voluntary servitude's 
being ever made a handle against him ; it was 
simply equivalent to his entering into a strict 
league against the Normans. 

The latter gained no decisive advantage 
They employed against the French king only 
the smallest part of their forces. In point of 
fact, Normandy was no longer on the continent, 
but in England. Their victory ait Brenneville 
in an engagement between cavalry, in which 
the two kings encountered and acquitted them- 
selves soldieiffy and v^ll, was followed by no 

* Sigebert. Gembiac. ap. Struv. i. 856. 

t Sugerii Vita Lnd. Grossi, c. 9, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xli. 18. 
'* For the active valor of the Franlu and their king, Louis, 
WAS BO loudly blazoned forth, that the Saracens th^mselvw 
Teit alarmed at the alliance." 

X Hugo de Cleeriis, de Seneicmlda, ap. Bex, R Fr. x. 
494. 
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result. There were not three men slain, ac- 
cording to Orderic Vital,* in this celebrated 
battle of the twelfth century, (a. d. 1119.) 
Who, after this, will say that the times of chiv- 
aliy are the heroic times 1 

Cruel vengeance was taken for this defeat 
by the militia of the communes, who entered 
Normandy, and committed fearful ravage 
there. They were headed by the bishops 
themselves, who dreaded nothing so much as 
becoming subject to Norman feudalism. The 
king hoped to derive a much greater advantage 
still from the protection of the Church, when 
Calixtus II. excommunicated the emperor, 
Henry V., in the council of Reims, where fif- 
teen archbishops and two hundred bishops sat. 
Louis appeared there, and humbly accused be- 
fore the pope, Henry Beauclerc, the Norman 
king of England, as the violator of the people^s 
rights, and the ally of the barons who laid waste 
the country. " The bishops," he said, " detest- 
ed, and with reason, Thomas de Marne, a sedi- 
tious brig^and, who plundered the whole province, 
and therefore ordered me to attack this scourge 
of travellers and of the weak. The loyal barons 
of France joined me in curbing the breakers of 
the laws, and they fought for the love of God 
together with the whole array of the Christian 
army. The count of Nevers, returning peace- 
ably, with my permission, from this expedition, 
was taken, and is detained to this day by count 
Thibaut, aithough many barons have applied to 
Thibaut, in my name, to release him, and the 
bishops have laid all his land under anathema." 
When the king had ended, the French prelates 
deponed to the truth of his whole statement ; 
but the pope had enough on his hands with his 
contest with the emperor, without making an- 
other enemy in the person of the English mon- 
arch. 

However it be, the king of France was so 
far the man of the Church, that she allowed 
him the undisputed exercise of that right of in- 
vestiture, for claiming which the pope exconmiu- 
nicated the emperor. f No inconvenience arose 
from this right, in the hand of one protected by 
the bishops. Besides, Louis inspired so much 
confidence! He was a prince after God's 
heart, and after the world's. 

Henry Beauclerc had supplanted his brother 
Robert. Louis-le-Gros took William Clito, 
Robert's son, under his protection. He vainly 
endeavored to settle him in Normandy, but 
succeeded in making him count of Flanders ; 
for when Charles the Good, the late count, had 
been massacred by the inhabitants of Bruges, 
Louis undertook this distant expedition, avenged 
the count in a signal manner, and persuaded the 
Flemings to take the Norman, William Clito, 

* Order. Vital, 1. xii. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xU. 732. Tres solom- 
mode Intcremptos fhUse comperi. 

t The monks of St. Denys having elected linger their 
ftbbot, withoat waiting for the royal preaentatioA, Ixrais ex- 
pressed great anger at the circumstance, and threw several 
of the monks into prison. Soger, Vita Ludov. Grocsi, p. 48. 
—Thus, the exception proves the rale. 



for their count. Men were thus habituated to 
regard the French king as the minister of Pro- 
vidence. 

His expeditions into the South were more 
distant, and not less brilliant. At the com- 
mencement of the crusade, the count of Bour- 
ges had sold his countship to the king ;* and 
this possession, from which the king was sepu- 
rated by so many broad lands, more or less 
hostile, acquired importance when in 1115 the 
lord of the Bourbonnois, which bordered on 
Berry, summoned the king to his aid again?'! 
his predecessor's brother, who disputed th'? 
lordship with him. Louis-le-Gros marched 
thither with an army, and protected him roost 
effectually. From this time, he secured a 
footing in the South. Twice afterwards he 
made a kind of crusade thither in favor of the 
bishop of Clermont, who had complained oi 
violence from the count of Auvergne. He 
was willingly followed by the ffreat vassals of 
the North, by the counts of iHanders, Anjou, 
and Brittany, and several Norman barons, to 
whom it was a high treat to make a campaign 
in the South. He would not listen to the pro- 
tests of the count of Poitiers, duke of Aqui- 
taine, and suzerain of the count of Auvergnt^ ; 
and, some years afterwards, the bishop of ruy- 
en-Velay sought a grant from the king of 
France, making the absence of his lord, the 
count of Toulouse, who was then in the Holy 
Land, (a. d. 1134,) his pretext for so doing. 

The power at which the king of France had 
arrived was evidenced from the year 1134, in 
which the emperor, Henry V., who had been 
excommunicated at the council of Reims, and 
who cherished, therefore, a bitter hatred of the 
bishops and the king, and had been urged to the 
undertaking by his son-in-law, Henry Beau- 
clerc, prepared to invade France. The report 
spread that the emperor sought to wreak his 
vengeance on the city of Reims. Instantly, 
the whole militia of the kingdom flew to arms.f 
The great barons sent their retainers ; and tho 
duke of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers, Ver- 
mandois, and even of Chainpagne — who was ai 
the time in arms against Louis-le-Gros in fa- 
vor of the Norman kin^, — and the counts of 
Flanders, Brittany, Aquitaine, and of Anjou, 
hastened to drive back the Germans, who durst 
not advance. This unanimity of Northern 
France under Louis-le-Gros,. against Germany, 
seemed to announce a century beforehand the 
victory of Bouvines, as his expedition inU) 
Auvergne directs one's thoughts to the con- 
quest of the South in the thirteenth century. 

ABELARD. HIS DOCTRINES, (a. D. 1102-1140.) 

Such, after the first crusade, was the resur- 

* Chronica Reg. Fr. ap. Scr. R. Fr. zi. 394. The priM 
was 80,000 livres. Foalques-le-R«cliin (the Grim) ceded 
the Gaiinais to him, to secure his Iceeping neutral. 

t Snger, Vita Lud. Gr. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 50. Rex nt 
eom tota Francia seqnatnr, potenter invitat. Indljnwts 
igitur hostiura innsitatam audacinm usitata Francis animo- 
litas, circomquaqoe movens militarem delectam. . . . 
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ection of king and people. People and king ery after a long fit of wakefulness ; and he 

tet out under the banner of St. Denys : Mont' chose as the motto of his book, " The fool has 

oie St, Denys was the battle-cry of France, said in his heart, There is no God." A monk 

St. Denys and the Church, Paris and the had the presumption to think the proof incon- 

hrone, face each other. Here was the centre elusive, and entitled his reply, ** A little book 

which life flowed : a nation's heart beat for the fool."* These were but the preludes 

lere. The first sign, the first pulsation, is the of sharper disputes. Gregory YII. forbade any 

ise of the schools and the voice of Abelard. persecution of B^renger rf it was the time of 

Liberty, which rung so faint an alarm in the the dispute concerning the right of investiture, 

>elfry of the communes of Picardy, spoke aloud and the material ^trugffle, the war against the 

n Europe through the voice of the Breton lo- emperor, was all absorbing. Another struggle 

rician. Arnold of Brescia, Abelard's disciple, was on the eve of commencement, and a much 

vas the echo which awakened Italy. Though more serious one, within the sphere of intellect, 

hey knew it not, the petty communes of when the dilute would be transferred from 

Prance had sisters in the Lombard cities, and politics to theology and morals, and the very 

n Rome — ^that great commune of the ancient morality of Christianity would be brought into 

^'orld. question. Thus Arius was succeeded by Pel^ 

The chain of freethinkers, broken, seemingly, gius, and B^renger by Abelard. 
lAer John Scotus,* was linked together again The Church appeared tranquil. Two pupils 
)y our great Gerbert, who was pope in the of St. Anselm's of Canterbury, Anselm of Laon, 
rear 1000. A pupil at Cordova, and a profes- and William of Champeaux, presided over the 
>or at Reims,! Gerbert was succeeded by his schools of Laon and of Paris. However, great 
iisciple Fulbert of Chartres, whose pupil. Be- signs were made manifest. The Yaudois had 
*enger of Tours, terrified the Church with the translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue,^ 
LTst doubt touching the Eucharist. Shortly and the Institutes, also, were transfated.^^ Law* 
ifterwards, the canon, Roscelin of Conopi^gTue, was taught, equadly with theology, at Orleans 
lared to question the doctrine of the Trinity, and at Ajigers.|| The existence alone of the 
lie taught, moreover, that general ideas were school of Paris constituted a portentous and 
inly words — " The virtuous man is a reality, dangerous novelty. Ideas, till this time scat- 
. irtue only a sound.''^ This bold reform shook tered, or watched over in the various ecclesias- 
dl poetry, all religion, to the centre ; and ac- tical schools, began to converge to a common 
rustomed the world to see only personifications centre. The great name of University was 
n ideas which the mind had been wont to con- recognised in the capital of France, at the mo- 
deler realities. It was no less than the transi- ment that the French tongue had become 
ion from poetry to prose. This logical heresy almost universal. The conquests of the Nor- 
lorrified the age of the first crusade ; and mans, and the first crusade, had spread its 
Nominalism, as it was termed, was stifled for powerfully philosophic idiom in every direc- 
i time. tion, to England, to Sicily, and to Jerusalem. 

The Church did not lack champions against This circumstance alone invested France, cen- 

hese innovators. Berenger and Roscelin tral France, Paris, with an immense attractive 

bund opponents in the Lombards, Lanfranc power. By degrees, Parisian French became 

md St. Anselm, both archbishops of Canter- a proverb.^ l! eudalism had found its political 

)ury. St. Anselm, an original thinker, had centre in the royal city ; and this city was 

il ready discovered the famous argument of about to become the capital of human thought. 

Descartes for the existence of God — ^^ If God The beginner of this revolution was not a 

lid not exist, I could not conceive kim."^ priest, but a handsome youn? man,** of brilliant 

[}reat was his transport on making this discov- talents, amiable, and of noble family.ff None 

wrote love verses, like his, in the vulgar 

* Tbe micceasion of hlBtoriant is less intemipted. The 

tnost dlsUnguUhed among the earlier were Gerroaiw, as ♦ LibtUus pro Inslpiente. 

Otho of Freyaingen, who celebrated the deeds of the great + ri^ FiiiVt ani^-hZ, <i«A..k.nr i^h o * <ti ,. A^'» tk- 

■««.«.,. J tii« h^— «f a^^^t,. ♦>.«•. til- T».ii.« .«H I ^^^' Epwt. Bplcllcg. d Achery, ed_.2, t lii. p. 413. The 



SXrh^NnL'^/SaSm^i^Iiri^*^^ emperor', friend. accui;d Gregoo? of havini order;Hl the 

L*^"!!? ?°l^?m.^°"J*JLT«" - "^S^^ cardinal, to tkst, in order to obtiln wme .ign from God who 




] c^uuuiD ui' theology had long been opened In the great t ii^j ^ • 

to be opened. Learned rabbis taught at Carcassonne ; and And Franche she spake ml fayre and fetisly, 

even in the North, under the protecUon of the count of ii"®L"** *^^^ of Stratford atte Bowe, 

Champagne, at Troyes and Vitry, and in the royal city of For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe/' 

Orleans. ** Epistola i. Heloisse ad Abel. (Abel, et Hel. opera, ed. 

t St. Anselm speaks " of those heretical dialecticians who Duchesne.) ** For what gift of soul or body was wanting to 

make essential substanses consist in wx)rds only, who con- adorn thy youth 1*' — Abelard! Liber Calamitatum Meanun, 

ceive no rxilor but in a body, or wisdom but in a souL** De p. 10.— Juventutls et forms (tratli. 

Fide Trinitatis, c. 3. tt Bom at Palais, near Nantes, in 1079. He was tbe elder 

( Prosiogium, c. 3. ion, and renounced his right of primogenitnrB. 
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tongue : he sang them, too.* Besides, his eru- 
dition was extraordinary for that day. He 
alone, of his time, knew both Greek and He- 
brew. May be, he had studied at the Jewish 
schools, (there were many in the South,) or 
under the rabbins of Troyes, Vitry, or of Or- 
leans. There were then in Paris two leading 
schools : the old Episcopal school of the parvis 
Notre Dame, and that of St. GeneTi^ve, on the 
hill, where shone William of Champeaux. 
Abelard joined his pupils, submitted to him his 
doubts, puzzled him, laughed at him, and closed 
his mouth. He would have served Anselm of 
Laon the same, had not the professor, being a 
bishop, expelled him from his diocese. In this 
fashion this knight-errant of logic went on, 
unhorsing the most celebrated champions. He 
himself declared that he had only renounced 
tilt and tourney through his passion for intel- 
lectual combats. t Henceforward, yictorious 
and without a rival, he taught at Paris and 
Melun, the residence of Louis-le-Gros, and the 
lords flocked to hear him ; anxious to encour- 
age| one of themselves, who had discomfited 
the priests on their own ground, and had si- 
lenced the ablest clerks. 

Abelard's wonderful success is easily ex- 
plained. All the lore and learning which had 
been smothered under the heavy, dogmatical 
forms of clerical instruction, and hidden in the 
rude Latin of the middle age, suddenly ap- 
peared arrayed in the simple elegance of anti- 
quity, so that men seemed for the first time to 
hear and recognise a human voice. The daring 
youth simplified and explained every thing ; 
presenting philosophy in a familiar form, and 
bringing it home to men's bosoms. He hardly 
suffered the obscure or supernatural to rest on 
the hardest mysteries of faith. It seemed as if 
till then the Church had lisped and stammered ; 
while Abelard spoke. All was made smooth 
and easy. He treated religion courteously and 
handled her gently, but she melted away in his 
hands. Nothing embarrassed the fluent speak- 
er : he reduced religion to philosophy, and mo- 
rality to humanity. Crime, he said, consists 
not in the act, but in the intention.^ It followed, 

* Abel. Lib. Calaro. p. 13. " Now (be alludes to the time 
of hU love) whatever song^ I devised were amatory, not the 
secrets of philosophy. Many of these songs, as thyself 
knowest, are yet commonly sung in manv countries; chiefly 
by those who find enjoyment in existence.** — Heloissc 
EpisL 1. "Two qnaliflcatlons, indeed, you peculiarly en- 
Joyed ; a tone of voice and a grace in singing, which engaged 
every female heart These are not common to philosophical 
men : seldom do they vary their severer studies by the com- 
position and performance of love sonnets. In both these 
you were so eminent as to charm all of every rank : I was 
usually the subject of them ; my name was thus celebrated, 
and envied, in every city and region.** 

t Liber Calam. p. 4. Et quoniam dialecticoram rationum 
armaturam omnibus philosophiie documentis pnetuli, his 
armis alia commutavi el trophieis bellorum conflictus pne- 
tuli dbputationum. Proinde diversas di»putando peram- 

bulans provincias — From another of his letters we 

learn that he had at first devoted himself to the study of the 
law. 

t Id. p. 5. Quoniam de potentibus terra nonnullos ibidem 
babelmt (Guiilelmus Campellensis) emulos, firetus eorum 
•vxilio, votl roei compos exUU. 

^ P. Abelardl Ethica, sen Liber Dlctos, Sciu U ^tum^ 



to substitute the law of love for that offear.X 
What is sin ? It is not God*s will, but i 



that there was no such thing as sins of habit 
or of ignorance — They who crucified Jesus, not 
knowing him to have been the Saviour, were 
guilty of no sin,* What is original sin ? — Less 
a sin, than a punishment,^ But then, where- 
fore the redemption and the passion, if there was 
no sin 1 — It was an act of pure love, God desired 

ofli -- '- ' 

in 

God's contempt.^ The intent is all ; the act, 
nothing : a slippery doctrine, safe only for sin- 
cere and enlightened minds. How it was 
abused by the Jesuits in the seventeenth centu- 
ry is well known ; but how far more dangerous 
must it not have been in the ignorance and 
rudeness of the twelfth ! 

The doctrine spread instantaneously, cross- 
ing at once, sea and Alps,!) and penetrating 
Anong all classes. The laity began to handle 
sacred topics ; and the most important myste- 
ries were eagerly canvassed — no longer in the 
schools only — but by all, grreat and little, men 
and women, in market-place and in highway.^ 
The tabernacle, as it were, was broken into; 
and the Holy of Holies dragged into the street. 
The simple were shaken, the saints staggered, 
the Church was silent. 

(apud Bern. Pezli Thesaur. Anecdotomm, pars !^, p. 017.; 
.... Operationem peccati nihil addere ad reatum.— Nihil 
anlmam, nisi quod ipsius est, coinquinat: hoc est consen- 
sus, quern solummodo peccatum esse dlzimus. P. S38, 85S. 
— Opera indifferentia sunt in se, scilicet nee bona nee mala, 
sive remuneratione digna, videntur, nisi secundum radieem 
Intentionis, qur est arbor bonum vel malum proferens fnic- 
tum. Commentar. in Epist ad Roman, (ap. Abel, et Hel. 
opera, p. 5S2.) 

* Ibid. p. 6S5. Non possumns dlcere martyrum vel 
Chrlsti persecutores (quum placere Deo crederent) In hoc 
peccasse. '* We must suppose then,*' he adds, ** that God 
has only punished them temporarily, and by way of ex- 
ample.*' 

t " When we say that original sin is Inherent in children, 
or that we have all sinned in Adam, it is equivalent to 
saying, that his sin was the origin of our punishment, and 
condemns us to damnation." See, also, Commentar. in 
El^t ad Roman. (Abel, et Hel. opera, p. 506.) ** But does 
God punish the innocent 1 That is uqjust and cruel.**— 
" Perhaps,** is his answer, " It Is not so in God.** Ibid. 

X Commentar. In EpisL ad Rom. p. 530, 533. Bedempdo 
itaque nostra est ilia summa in nobis per passionem Christl 

dllectio ut aniore ejus potius quam timore cuaeta 

impleamus. — " Then what is it that Jesus Christ has come 
to redeem 1 It can only be the elecL And, then, where 
the good ?** Ibid.— St. Bernard taunU him in a strain of 
vehemence with thbi error. S. Bernardi Opera, ed Mabil- 
ion, lew, t. i. p. 6Sa 655. 

% Ethica. ap. B. Pexii Th. t. ill. p. 627. Peccatum cob- 
temptus Creatoris est. See, also, p. 638. — Abelard. In his 
Ethics, (p. 632, 4cc.,) employs the word vcl^MAa in the sense 
of duire. lie di8tin|[uishes, it is true, the will {e&naauus) 
from desire ; but this confusion of terms must have fie- 
quently occasioned a dangerous misprision of meaning. la 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, be uses 
voluntas for the will. 

II Guill. de S. Theodor. Epist. ad 8. Bern. (ap. 8. Ber- 
nardi Opera, t. i. p. 308.) Libri ejus transeunt maria, trans- 
volant Alpes. — St. Bernard writes to the cardinals at Rome, 
in 1J40 : " I pray you to read Peter Abelard*s Book of The- 
ology, as he calls it You must have it at hand, since he 
boasts that it is read by many of the college.** 

If The French bishops wrote to the popa, in 1140 : Com 
per totam fere Galllam, in civitatlbus, vicis et castellis, a 
scholaribus, non solum inter scholaa, aed etlam triviatim. 
nee a litteratis aut provectis tantum, sed a puerls et simpU- 
clbus, aut certe stultis, de 8. Trinitate, que Deus est dis- 

outaretur S. Bernardi Opera, i. 300.— 8. Bern. Epist 

88, ad Cardinales : Irridetur simplicium fides, eviscermatnr 
arcana Dei, qucstiones dt altiasimis rebiu temerarie vemii- 
lantur. 
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All Christianity, however, was at stake, fcir 
its very foundations were attacked. If original 
sin were no longer a sin, but a punishment, the 

fmnishment was unjust, and Redemption use- 
ess. Abelard protested against the inference ; 
but he justified Christianity by such weak ar- 
guments, that he only injured it the more when 
he averred that he knew no better answers. 
He suffered himself to be pushed ad absurdum, 
and then threw himself upon authority and 
faith. 

Thus, man ceased to be guilty ; the flesh 

was justified and rehabilitated. The manifold 
sufferings by which men had sacrificed them- 
selves, had been superfluous. To what end, 
. the hosts of voluntary martyrs, the fasts and 
macerations, the vigils of tnonks, the tribula- 
tions of hermits, the unnumbered tears poured 
out in the sight of God — all had been vanity 
and folly. This God was a kind and easy 
God, indifferent to every thing of the sort. 

The Church was then swayed by a monk, a 
simple abbot of Clairvaux — St. Bernard. Like 
Abelard, he was of noble birth. Originally 
from Upper Burgundy,^ from the country of 
Bossuet and of Buffon, he had been brought up 
in that powerful abbey of Citeaux, the sister 
and the rival of Cluny, which sent forth such a 
host of illustrious preachers, and which, fifty 
years later, originated the crusade against the 
Albigeois. But Citeaux was too splendid and 
too wealthy for St. Bernard ; and he descended 
into the poorer region of Champagne, and 
founded the monastery, of Clairvaux in the 

Valley of Wormwood.j Here, he could lead 
at will the life of sufifering to which he cleaved, 
and from which nothing could tear him, for he 
would never hear of being any other than a 
monk, when he might have been archbishop or 
pope. Forced to reply to the various mon- 
arclis who consulted him, he found himself all- 
powerful in his own despite, and condemned' to 
govern Europe. It was a letter of St. Ber- 
nard's which caused the king of France to 
withdraw^ his army from Champagne ;| and 
when the simultaneous elevation of Innocent 
II. and of Anaclcte to the papal throne had 
giveu rise to a schism, the French church re- 
ferred the judgment to St. Bernard, and he 
decided in favor of Innocent.^ England and 
Italy opposed his choice : the abbot of Clair- 
vaux wrote to the king of England ; then, ta- 
king the pope by the hand, he led him through 
all the cities of Italy, which received him on 
bended knee. The people rushed to touch the 
saint, and would struggle with each other but 



* His mother belonfed to Montbar, the Dirth-pUice of 
Buflbn : which Is no creat distance from Dijon, Bossuet's 
native place. He was bom in 1091. 

t Neander, Heilige Demhard nnd sein Zeitalter. p. 7. 

t Amald. de Bonneval. Vita 8. Bern. I. iv. c. 3.— Chronic. 
Tnron. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xli. 473.— See S. Bern. Eplst. 220, 221, 
22<i. S. Bemardi Opera, ed. Mabillon. 1090, fol. p. 203-210. 

$ S(y> St. Bemtura'% Letters to the towns of Itaiy— Genoa, 
Pl!(a. Milan, ^c. — to the empress, the king of England, and 
the emperor, p. 138, sqq. 
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for a thread drawn out of his gown. His whole 
road was marked by miracles. 

But,^ we learn from his letters, thefe 
things were not his chief business. He lent, 
but did not give himself to the world — ^his heart 
and treasure were elsewhere. He would write 
ten lines to the king of England, and ten pages 
to a poor monk. Abstracting himself from all 
outward concerns — ^a man of prayer and sacri- 
fice; no one knew better how to be alone, 
though surrounded by others : his senses took 
no note of external objects. Having, his biog- 
rapher tells us, walked the whole day along the 
lake of Lausanne, he inquired in the eveninff 
whereabouts the lake might be. He would 
mistake oil for water, and coagulated blood for 
butter.* Almost every thing he took, hie 
stomach rejected. He quenched his hunger 
with the Bible, his thirst with the Gospel. He 
could scarcely stand upright ; yet found strength 
to preach the crusade to a hundred thousand 
men. He seemed rather a being of another 
world than mortal, when he presented himself 
to the multitude with his white and red beard, 
his white and fair hair, meager and weak, hard- 
ly a tinge of life on his cheeks, and with that 
singular transparency of complexion so admired 
in Byron.t So overpowering' was the effect of 
his preaching, that mothers kept their sons 
from hearing him, wives their husbands ;| or 
all would have turned monks. As for him, 
when he had breathed the breath of life into the 
multitude, he would hasten back to Clairvaux, 
rebuild his hut of boughs and leaves,^ and 
sooth in studies of the Song of Songs, the in- 
terpretation of which was the occupation of his 
life, his love-sick soul.|| 

Think with what grief such a man must 
have learned the successes of Abelard, and the 
encroachments of logic on religion, the prosaic 
victory of reason over faith, an^ the extinguish- 
ing of the flame of sacrifice in the wond — it 
was tearing his God from him. 

St. Bernard was far inferior to his rival as a 
logician ; but the latter labored at his own ruin. 
He took upon himself to prove the consequences 
of his doctrine, by applying it in his own con- 
duct. He had reached that height of prosperi- 
ty, when infatuation commonly hurries us into 
some great fault. All had prospered with him. 



* Gaillelm. de 8. Theodorlcn, 1. i. c. 7, 1. Ui. e. 9. 

t Ibid. 1. iU. c ].— Odo de Diogilo, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xll. 98.— 
Gaufridos, c. i. in oper. S. Bernard, t ii. p. 1117. BubtilisskM 
cutis in genis niodico rubens. 

t Ibid. I. i. c. 3. 

i Arnald. de Bonneval, 1. 11. c. 6. — Golll. de 8. Theod. 
1. 1. c. 4. " Up to this period, all that he has read in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the spiritual sense he affixes to it, has 
been sngsested to hUn praying and meditating In the fields 
and woods, and he is accustomed to say pleasanUy to his 
(Hends, that he has never had any other masters thaji tlie 
oaks and beeches." — St Bernard writes to one Murdoch, 
whom he is persuading to become monk— " Believe one 
who has tried ; you will find something more in woods thaa 
in books. Rocks and stones will teach you what vou can- 
not hear fVom teachers Do not the mountains distil 

sweetness, and the hills flow with milk and honey, and llit 
vallep abound with com V* Opera, t. L p. 110. 

ii Amald. de Booaeval, L U. c fi. 
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Men were mute in his presence ; and the wo- 
men gazed with looks of love on the fascinating 
and resistless youth, a model of mank grace, 
and all-powerful in intellect, who cFew the 
world after him at pleasure. " To such a pitch 
had I arrived," — these are his own words, — 
*' that I had not to fear a repulse from any wo- 
man whom I honored with my love."* Rous- 
seau makes the very same boast, where he 
describes in his Confessions the success of his 
Nouvelle Heloise, 

The Heloise of the twelfth century was niece 
to the canon, Fulbert. Young, lovely, accom- 
plished, and even then celebrated,! her uncle 
put her under the tuition of Abelard, who se- 
duced her. The crime had not even love for 
its excuse. Coldly, deliberately, and as the 
whim of an idle hour, did Abelard abuse Ful- 
bert^s confidence^ — his cruel punishment is 
known. He renounced the world, and joined 
the Benedictines of St. Denys, (about a. d. 
1119.) Here he found not peace, for clerical 
prosecution sought him out. The archbishop 
of Reims, a friend of St. Bemard^s, summoned 
a council to sit in judgment upon him at Sois- 
Bons, where he narrowly escaped being stoned 
by the mob. Abelard felt alarmed, even con- 
descended to tears, burnt his books, and sub- 
scribed to whatever was desired. He was 
condemned without examination ; and his ene- 
mies asserted that his having taught without li- 
cense from the Church were sufficient grounds 
for the sentence.^ 

He was confined in St. Medard's abbey at 
Soissons ; and flying thence to the abbey of St. 
Denys, was obliged to quit this asylum as well, 
having taken it into his head to doubt whether 
St. Denys the Areopagite had even set foot in 
France. To touch this legend was to attack 
the religion of the crown ,^| and henceforward 
he lost the support of the court, which had pre- 
viously been his. He fled to the territory of 
the count of Champagne, and concealed him- 
self in a desert spot on the Ajrdusson, two 
leagues from Nogent. He was at this time 
poor, and had only one clerk with him. Build- 
ing a hut of reeds, and an oratory in honor 
of the Trinity, whom he was accused of deny- 
ing, he named this hermitage, the Comforter, 
the Paraclete. But his disciples, discovering 
his retreat, flocked to him. They built them- 

* Abel. Liber. Calamlt Mearum, p. 10. TanU qaippe 
tunc noniinis eram, ct juventatlt et formiB gratia praeinlne- 
bam, ut quaincumque feminanun nostro dignarer amore, 
nullam vcrerer repuUam. 

t Id. Ibid. "Nut the last in beanty, she wai first in ex- 
tent of learning ; and the rarer this gift of literary knowledge 
is in women, the more it distinguished her youthful self, and 
made her name known throughout the kingdom.'* 

X Heloise wrote to him — " Desire drew thee to me more 
than Oiendxhip, and Inst mthcr than love.*' 

$ See Liber Calamitatum, p. 20, 2L — Gauft«d. Claravall. 
1. iii. c. 5. 

II He likewise endeavored to reform the morals of the ab- 
bey of St. Denys, which was offensive to the court. Abelard 
■ays himsolf— " I knew it to be the royal desire that the 
abbey should be disorderly, since it was the more submissive 
and useAil, as far as regards the disposal of its revenues." 
dUber Calam. p. S7. 



selves huts.* A town soon sprang up in the 
desert, sacred to learning and liberty ; and he 
was necessitated once more to mount the pro- 
fessorial chair, and lecture. But again he was 
compelled to desist, and to accept the priory 
of St. Gildas in Brittany bretonnanie, when 
he was unacquainted with the language of the 
country. It was his fate to find no rest. His 
Breton monks, whom he desired to reform, 
endeavored to give him poison in the commu- 
nion cup ; and from this time, the hapless man 
led a wandering life, and is even said to have 
entertained the idea of seeking refuge on infidel 
ground. Yet, first, he wished to measure his 
strength once for all with the redoubted adver- 
sary whose zeal and sanctity pursued him eve- 
rywhere. Instigated by Arnold of Brescia, he 
challenged St. Bernard to a logical duel before 
the council of Sens ; where the king, the counts 
of Champagne and of Nevers, and a crowd of* 
bishops, were to be present and judge the com- 
bat. St. Bernard, conscious of his inferiority, 
attended with reluctance ;t but the threats of 
the mob and his rival^s pusillanimity came to 
his rescue. Abelard shrank from defence, and 
contented himself with appealing to the pope. 
(a. d. 1140.) Innocent ll. owed every thing 
to St. Bernard, and hated Abelard in the person 
of his disciple Arnold of Brescia,| who was at 
that moment making the tour of Italy and call- 
ing on the towns to assert their freedom : he, 
therefore, condemned Abelard to imprisonment. 
The latter, however, had anticipated his sen- 
tence by seeking refuge in the monastery of 
Cluny ; whose abbot, Peter the Venerable, be- 
came answerable for him, and where he died 
two years after. 

Such was the end of the restorer of philoso- 
pby in the middle age, the son of Pelagius, the 

* Ibid. p. 28. CoBpemnt andique concnrrere, et rellctis 
civltatibus et castellis solitudlnem inhabitare, etc 

t 8. Bernard. EpIsL 189. "I declined, both because I 
was young in such things, and be an experienced wairior 
from his earliest days; and because 1 thought it unmeet 
that matter of faith should be intrusted to the decision of 
poor human reason." 

t S. Bern. Epist ad Papain, p. 182. ^'Goliah (Abelaid) 
■talks forth .... preceded by his armor-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia. Scale is joined to scale, so that there is not a 
breathing place between the two ; for as much as the bee 
which was in France has hissed to the bee in Italy, and they 
have come together against the hord." (Squama squama 
conjungitur, et nee spLraculum incedlt per eas. Siqnidrm 
sibilavit apis, que erat in Francia, api de Italia, et veoemni 
in unum adversus Dominum.)— iSpisL ad Episc. Constant 
p. 187. " Would that his doctrine were as sound as his lift 
is strict ! For you must understand, that the man is neither 
gluttonous nor a wine-bibber, but eats and drinks the blooil 
of souls with the devil only."— Epist ad. Guid. p. 188. 
" He with a dnve*s head and a serpent's tail, whom Brescia 
has vomited forth. Room abhors, France rejects, Germany 
abominates, Italy will not harbor."— He (Arnold of Bmcia) 
was a disciple of Pierre de Bruls as well. Bulrtu, Hist 
UniversiU Paris, ii. 155. Platina says, that no one knew 
whether he were priest, monk, or hermit— Trithemlus re- 
lates, that he said from his profess(M''s chair, addressini; 
himself to the cardinals, " I know that ye will soon privily 

murder me I call heaven and earth to witne«, th.it 

I have tHught you even as the Lord has commanded me- 
But you deitpiAe mc and your Creator. Nor Is it stnnge 
thot you should deliver up to death me, a sinner, who pro- 
claim the truth to you, when, if Peter should arise, and con- 
demn your unnumbered vices, you would not spare him." 
Ibld.l()B. 
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father of Descartes, and, like them, a Breton. 
Under another point of view, he may be con- 
sidered as the^ precursor of the humane and 
sentimental school, which reappeared in F6ne- 
Ion and Rousseau. Bossuet, during his dis- 
pute with Fenelon, is known to have had St. 
Bemard^s works constantly in his hands. To 
feel how Rousseau stands with regard to Abe- 
lard, we must view the latter in his two disci- 
ples, Arnold and Heloise — the personifications 
of classical republicanism, and of impassioned 
eloquence. In Arnold is the germ of the Can- 
trat Social, and in the letters of the ancient 
Heloise we trace the New (Nouvelle.) 

There are none whose memory is more pop- 
ular in France than is that of Abelard^s mis- 
tress. This forgetful people, from whose 
minds every trace of the middle age has been 
obliterated, and who are more mindful of the 
gods of Greece than of our national saints, have 
not forgotten Heloise, but stiU visit the grace- 
ful monument which unites the two spouses, 
with as much interest as if their tomb had been 
dug but yesterday.* Of all our love legends, 
'tis the sole survivor. 

The fall of man made the greatness of wo- 
man : without Abelard's misfortune, Heloise 
would have been unknown ; she would have 
remained obscure and in the back-ground, and 
would have desired no glory apart from that of 
her spouse. At the time of their separation he 
made her take the veil, and built her the* Para- 
clete ; of which she became the abbess, and 
opened there a famous school of theologry, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Many similar convents 
rose around, and, some years after Abelard's 
death, Heloise was named by the pope, head 
of the order. But her glory consists in her 
constant and disinterested love, which is height- 
ened and set off by its contrast with the hard- 
ness and coldness of Abelard. Compare the 
language of the two lovers : — 

" Fulbert," says Abelard, " delivered her un- 
reservedly to my care, in order to her instruc- 
tion by me on my return from the schools, and 
with license to chastise her severely, should 
she be idle. Was not this to give full scope to 
my desires 1 So that if I did not succeed by 
caresses, I might bend her to my will by threats 

and blows, "t 

Striking is the contrast of this cowardly bru- 
tality of a pedant of the twelfth century, with 
the exaltation and disinterestedness of the sen- 
timents expressed by Heloise i-^-" Never, and 
God knows it, did I seek any thing in thee, but 
thyself; thyself, solely, and not what was thine, 
I desired. I wanted not marriage, nor dowry, 

* At Puifi, in the Eastern cemetery. 

t Abel. Liber Calami t. p. 11. Earn toto magiiterio nostro 
eommisit, ut quoties mini a scholia reverso vacaret, ei 
doeendc operam darom, et cam, si ncgligentem sentirem, 
veb^nnenter constrinf[erem. Qui cum earn mihl non solum 
<locendam, vemm cUam vehemcnter constrinffendam Ira- 
deret, quid aliud agebat. qnam ut votis mois llccntiam 
penims daret, et occasioncm, etiam si nollemus, oSerret, ut 
qoam videlicet blanditils non poasem, minis et verberlbos 
ncilins flecteiem 3 



nor did I seek to satisfy my own will, or plea- 
sures, but thine. And though the name of wife 
is more holy and forms a firmer bond, yet did 
that of thy mistress seem sweeter to me, or 
that — be not angry — of thy concubine or harlot, 
{concubimB vel scorti,) The more I humbled 
myself for thee, the greater my claim, I thought, 
upon thy favor,* and the less chance of injuring 
thy high reputation I call God to wit- 
ness that if the master of the world, if the em- 
peror, should have wished to honor me with his 
hand and to confer on me the government of 
the universe, dearer and sweeter would it have 
been to me to have been called thy whore than 
his empress, (tua did meretrix, quam illius im- 
peratrix.^^)^ She gives a singular reason for 
her constant refusal to become Abelard^s wife : 
— *' Would it not have been an unseemly and 
grievous thing, that a wife should take and ap- 
propriate to herself him whom nature had crea- 
ted for all What mmd devoted to the 

meditations of philosophy or the contemplation 
of heavenly things, could endure the cries of 
children, the gossiping of nurses, the trouble 
and noise of serving men and women t"{ 

The form alone of the letters between the 
two indicates the poor return the passionate 
love of Heloise met with. Abelard divides and 
subdivides his mistress' letters so as to reply 
to them methodically, and by heads. He sub- 
scribes his own, " 'to the bride of Christ, the 
slave of Christ," or else, " To his dear sister 
in Christ, Abelard, her brother in Christ.''^ 
How different Heloise ! who writes, " To her 
lord, no, to her father ; to her husband, no, to 
her brother; — his servant, his wife, no, his 
daughter, his sister — ^to Abelard, Heloise.'*) 
Passion tears from her words, altogether alien 
from the religious reserve of the twelfth cen- 
tury : — '" In every situation in which I am 
placed, I dread offending thee, God knows, 
more than God himself: thee do I desire to 
please more than him. It was thy wiU, not the 
love of God,which induced me to become nun."^ 
She repeated these strange words at the very 
altar. At the very moment of taking the veil, 
she uttered the apostrophe of Cornelia in Lur 
can — " O my husband, greatest of men, who 
didst deserve a far happier bride than I. Fate 
had thus much power over thy illustrious head ! 
Why, wretch that I am, did I marry thee to thy 
undoing? Now art thou avenged; willingly 
do I sacrifice myself to expiate my crime."** 

* Heloisse Epist 1«, p. 45. t Ibid. 

X The above has been (veserved by Abelard, Liber Cnlsm. 
p. 15. 

$ Ileloissc dilectissimn sorori sue In Chrlsto, Abelardns 
frater ejus in ipso. 

II Domino suo, iroo patri ; conjugi suo, Imo fratri ; ancilla 
sua, imo filia ; ipsius uxor, imo soror ; Abelardo Helois^. 
Epist. 1". 

IT Heloiss. Epist 3", p. 60. In omni (Deus scit !) vitff me« 
statu, te magis adhuc oflendere quam Deum verpor; tibl 

Elacere amplius qunm ipsi appeto. Tua me ad religionia 
abitum jussio, non divina trakit dilectio. 
♦♦ l.ucan, I. vUl. 

O maxima co^Jux ! 
O thalamis indigne meia ! hoc juris habebit 
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Before the mystics, and before Fenelon, Abe- 
lard had laid down in his writings this high 
ideal of pure and disinterested love, as the aim 
and end of the religious soul.* Woman raised 
herself to it, for the first time, in the writings 
of Heloise — still, it is true, devoting it to man, 
to her husband, to her living god. Heloise was 
to revive, under a spiritual form, in St. Cathe- 
rine and St. Theresa, — who fixed their afiec- 
tions on high. 

The restoration of woman, which Christian- 
ity had begun, was principally effected in the 
twelfth century. A slave in the East, shut up, 
too, in the gyneceum of the Greeks, but eman- 
cipated by the iurispnidence of the empire, she 
was recognised, b^ the new religion, as man's 
equal. Christianity, however, hardly freed 
from the sensuality of paganism, still feared 
woman and mistrusted her. Man knew himself 
to be weak and tender. He kept her at a dis- 
tance : the more he felt his heart sympathize 
with her. Hence, the hard, and even con- 
temptuous expressions, by which he strives to 
fortify himself against her power. The com- 
mon term for woman in ecclesiastical writers, 
and in the capitularies, is the degrading yet 
profoundly expressive phrase — Vas infirmius, 
(the weaker vessel.) At the period of Gregory 
the Seventh's efforts to emancipate the clergy 
from their double bonds — ^woman and territorial 
possessions, there was a new outbreak against 
the dangerous Eve whose seductions lost Adam, 
and who is ever persecuting him in his sons. 

With the twelfth century began a movement, 
the direct reverse of this. The free spirit of 
mysticism undertook to raise up what sacerdo- 
tal severity had dragged in the mire ; and this 
mission was chiefly discharged by a Breton, 
Robert d'Arbrissef. He led back woman to 
the bosom of Christ, founded asylums for her, 
and built Fontevrault ; and Fontevraults soon 
arose througliout all Christendom.f Robert's 



In tRntnin fortvna mpnt ! Cnr impla nnpsU 
8i itaLieram factura fui 1 Nnnc accipe ptsnas, 
Bed qaai sponte luam. 

* Comment. In Epist. ad Romanov, p. 683. 

t There were thirty abbeys or the order of Fontevrault in 
Brittany. Dora. i. 331.— Only founded about the year IJOO. 
It numbered, according to Suger, (EpUt ad Euj^n. 11.) 
ne'«rly Ave thou'Uind nuns as early as 1145. Bnleu^ li. 7. 
— Actt 8S. Februir. t Hi. p. 607. " It had more than two, 
or cioite upon three thousand servants and handmaids of 
God.*' — The wi men were ohut up, sang, and prayed : the 
men worlced.— When be fell ill. Robert calls his monks and 
■ays to tbem, "Consider with yourselven, while yet I live, 
whether ye will abide by your purpoxe, and, for the health 
of your soul«, be obedient to the handmrilds ofChri.it. For 

rknow, that all the reliKioui houws which, by God*s aid. 
have rallied, I have ploced under their rule On 

thi^ nlniost all with one voire exclulmed. * Far from u<,*" 
Ax. He was anxious to give his followers a leader before he 
died. "Ye know, my be^t beloved, that I hive dedicitod 
all tbe houso.i I hnve built to the service of our holy virjrinx, 
and hHVophced nil my pnsse.Mion^ nt their disposal; and, 
which 14 fir more, have submitted myself nnd my dlw'.plci*, 
for the health of our youl". to their rule. Wherefore. 1 hive 
detennincd to nnme «n abbeiw." Rcflcctlni; tint a virgin, 
broujtht up in the rlol<ter. and fsmlll «r with .•'piritnil thinK-H 
ard contempl-Uion only, would be inrompctont to mundane 
Btf-iln. and would be nt a lo^s In the haiy mise uf life, he 
nominated a widow, and advised thnt the abbess should 
never be chosen from such at might be brought up within 



venturous charity led him to address himself 
preferably to great sinners ; and he preached 
in the most abandoned and repulsive quarters 
God^s clemency, and his immeasurable mercy. 
** One day that he was at Rouen, he entered a 
notorious house, and seated himself by the 
hearth to warm his feet. The courtesans sur- 
round him, supposing that he had come through 
wantonness. He bepfins to preach the words 
of life, and to promise the intercession of oui 
Saviour. Then, the mistress of the house ex- 
claims, * Who art thou, who sayest these things ^ 
Truly for twenty years I have lived in this 
house to commit crime, and during all this time 
no one ever entered it to speak of God and of 
his goodness. Yet, were I but sure these things 
were true !'.... On the instant, he took them 
out of the city, and joyfully led them to the de- 
sert, where he made them do penance, and 
transferred them from the devil to Christ."* 

'Twas a fantastic sight to see the blessed 
Robert d'Arbrissel teaching night and day, in 
the midst of a crowd of disciples of both sexes, 
who slept around him ;t but neither the bitter 
sneers uf his enemies, nor the disorderly scenes 
to which these meetings gave rise, could check 
the charitable and courageous Breton. Hp 
covered all with the large mantle of grace. 

As grace prevailed over the law, a great re 
ligious revolution insensibly took place. God 
if I may so speak, changed sex. The Virgin 
becanie the wurld^s God, and took possession 
of almost all the temples and altars. Pietv 
was converted into the enthusiasm of chival- 
rous gallantry. The mother of God w^as pro- 
claimed to be pure and spotless ; and the mys- 

eonventual walls. He also exhorted to scant speech, tl:e 
avoidance of meat, and to coarse raiment 

* Quadam die. cum venisset Rothomairum. lajmnnr in- 
gressu>i, sedensque ad focum. pedes CMlefoctumx, merrtri- 
cibus circumdiitur r.<timantibu« eum r«usa f«»micandi eiMe 
Ingresvuro. Bed predirante eo verbi vitie. ac mi^ericrvtii m 
Chrisli els promittente, una a meretricibns. que ra-iprii 
pnee^t, dixit el: Qui es lu qui tilia loqneris ? 8cl:is pro 
certo quia per viginti quinqne annos, quihu* banc d 'mum 
ad perfietranda pcelera sum ingre^na, nunqiiam aliqni< iiiic 
advenit qui de Deo loqueretur. vel de ejn< mi9eric«»nli;i pne- 
snmere nos faceret Tamen si scirem vera esse, etc. Butim 
eas de civltite eduxtt. et ad errmum cum ei9 gaQdrn>( ncr- 
rexit, Iblque. peractft poBnltentilS.Cbrl^to feliciter tran<miMt. 
—Manuscript In the abliey of V»ulx Ccmay, quoted by 
Baylo, in his article, Fontevrault. 

f Letter of Mnrbodu*. bishop of Roim«, to Ri>brrt d*Ar- 
brissel : — " You are said to be more given to robibiting 
with women, in which kind yon have formerly sinned. . . . 
They say, thnt you not only pl:ice them at one cnmuwia 
table in the day. but in one conmion re^ting-pl'*ce nt ni^cht. 
yoiu herd of al!M:iple.<i lying round, while yon lie belutt^o 
the two, and set the l:iw« of t>lf>eping and wakirc tn both 
8exe.5." D. Morice, i. 49!>.— " You are .said to »ufler crrt-?ln 
women to live too fimlliarly with you, and to bln^h not 
frpquently to lie with them, and between them of night'. 
If you do, or hive done thH.you hnve discovered a rew and 

uane-ird-of. but bootloM kind of ninrt>*nlom You n re 

reptjrted to tonnent yourself privily wUh a new kind uf 
nnrtyrflom. by laying with certiin wom*!n. ax w^ have -cihI 
bofcrr." Letter of Groffrj-, abbot of Vendouie. to Riibi>rt 
d'ArbriH!»el, given by fithcr i^imiond. (Dttrii. Ili'tuire de 
Bret'gne. I. SSJ.)— "I ««ay nothlnp of the heifer > wl^vni you 
htivo lillnwed to profenit without exnnilnatioB. ard whom, 
r-rter chanfre of dres-", yon hive J«hut up in diflr->reot cclK 
Their wretrhed fatf prove-* the extnv^gance of the act. Uv 
some, on the eve of parturition, htvo e^apeil their pri)«av 
while other-t hnve been confined there." Clypeus Naacen- 
lis Ordinis Fontebraldensis, u I. p. 09. 
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tie church of Lyons celebrated the festival of 
the imnuiculate conception, (a. d. 1134*,) thus 
exalting the ideal of maternal purity at the very 
moment Heloise was expressing in her famous 
letters the pure disinterestedness of love. 

Woman reigned in heaven and on earth. 
She is seen interfering in the things of this 
world, and ordering them. Bertrade de Mont- 
fort ^vemed at one and the same time her first 
husband, Fulk of Anjou, and her second, Phi- 
lippe L, king of France. The first, excluded 
from her bed, thinks himself too happy to be 
suffered to sit on her footstool. f Louis VIL 
dates his acts from the coronation of his wife, 
Ad6le. J Women, the natural judges of the con- 
tests of poetry and the courts of love, sit like- 
wise as judges, equally with their husbands, in 
serious matters. The king of France makes 
especial recognition of this right ;^ and we shall 
see Alice de Montmorency leading an army. to 
her husband, the famous Simon de Montfort. 

Hitherto barred all right of inheritance by 
the barbarous customs of feudalism, woman re- 
covers it everywhere in the first half of the 
twelfth century — in England, Castile, Arragon, 
Jerusalem, Burgundy, I* landers, Hainault, Ver- 
mandoiSf Aquitaine, rrovence, and Lower Lan- 
guedoc. The rapid extinction of the male 
lines, the amelioration of manners, and the 
progress of justice open the way to her right 
of inheritance. Women carry crowns with 
them into foreign houses, bring the world to- 
gether, accelerate the union of states, and pre- 
pare the centralization of the great monarchies. 

One alone among royal houses, that of the 
Capets, did not recognise the right of woman ; 
and 80 remained sheltered from the changes 
which transferred the other states from one dy- 
na.sty to another. It received and gave not. 
Foreign queens might come in, and the femi- 
nine, the mobile element be renewed ; but the 
male element came not from without, but re- 
mained the same, preserving identity of s^rit, 
and perpetuating traditional feelings. | This 

^ According to Mme writers, this festival was celebrated 
In Nonnaody as early as the year 1073, under the name of 
the Norman^s Festival, {F^U dt» J^9rmand$.) Gilbert, De- 
acripckm de la CathAdrale de Roaen. Doid Pommeiaye, 
Histoira de la CathAdrale de Roaen. 

t Vita Lad. Gros. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xU. 31. Licet thoro om- 
nioo rrpadiatiini, Ita nioliicaverat. at ... . scabello pedum 
ejus raeplus residens, ac si prantigio fieret, volontatl ^)os 
omnino obseqaeretur. 

X Chart, ann. 1 1 IS, pro Bellov. ap. Guixot, t v. p. 393. " If 
any complaint is laid before him or his wife. . . . .—The 
seventh year of our.reig«, and the first of that of queen 
Ad€le.^ — Ad^le took the cross together with her huxband. 
Odo de Diog. np. 8cr. R. Fr. xti. 94.— When Philippe- Auguste 
joined the cruiiade, be left her regent 

% In 1134, Erroengnrde of Narbonne, succeeding to her 
brother, seeks and dbtalns frrim Louls-le-Jeune fall power 
to administer Justice, from which women had been Inter- 
dicted by Const&ntine. Lib. SI, de Procur. Justinian. Lib. 
Ult. de Rcc. et Arbitr. See, too, the Digest. 1. xii. ^ 8, de 
Jadie. 1. 11. de Regal. Juris. Duchesne (t iv.) gives the king's 
reply ** with yon, the laws of the Einplm have pre- 
vailed. For more kindly is the law of our kingdom, in 
which, on failure of the worthier sex, w<Hoen can succeed, 
and govern their inheritance.*^ 

II " Stnies cannot come together by succession, except by 
allowlnf women to Inherit thrones. Let us suppose all 
llefii to be male, or that all states shall adopt the prinel- 



fixity of the dynasty is one of the causes which 
has most contributed to secure the unity and 
personality of our mobile land. 

The predominant characteristic of the period 
succeeding the crusade, which we have just re- 
viewed, is a struggle for enfranchisement. The 
opportunity, the impulse was presented by the 
vast movement of the crusade ; and, the oppor- 
tunity presented, the struggle took place — en- 
franchisement of the peo^e by means of the 
communes, enfranchisement of woman, enfran- 
chisement of philosophy and pure thought, was 
the result. Nor could this reaction of the cru- 
sade fail to display, like the crusade itself, its 
fullest power and effect in France, among the 
most sociable of all earth's people. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE KnfO or FRAHCI AND THE KUfO OF ING- 
LAND : LOUIS-LI-JIUNI AND HENRT II. (PLAIT- 
TAOINBT.) — THE SECOND CRUSADE ; HUMILIA- 
TION or LOUIS. ITHOMAS BECKET ; HUMILIA- 
TION or HENRT. (second HALr Or THE^ 
TWELrTH CENTURY.) 

The struggle between France and England 
which began with William the Conqueror in 
the middle of the eleventh century, did not reach 
the height of its violence till the twelfth, till 
the reigns of Louis-le-Jeune (the Younger) 
and Henry II., of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and 
Philippe-Auguste. Its catastrophe was about 
the year 1200 — the epoch of John^s humiliation 
and the confiscation of Normandy. France 
maintained the ascendant for a century and a 
half, (a. d. 1200-1346.) 

If the fate of Rations depended on their kings, 
undoubtedly the English monarchs would have 
conquered. From William the Bastard to 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, they were all heroes, 
at least in the worldly acceptation of the word. 
The heroes were beaten ; the men of peace 
were the victors. To explain this, we must try 



pie which subsequentiy ioA the name of Salic law, It la 
clear that each sovereijpty will have a national chief, at 
its vital element— the French, a Frenchman ; the Enilish, 
an Enslishnian : the Spaniards, a Spaniard. An IndivislUe 
sovervlfniy always devolving on the eldest, the head of 
each family can never have but one state at once ; the heads 
of the yonnfer branchM will remain fellow-citizens and 
subjects. If, by failure of the eldest branch, they succeed 
to the throne, the most they can add to it is the apanage 
which had been detached from it, but never an Independent 
state. If we now see members of the same flimily occupy- 
ina at the same time several thrones, the reason is, that 
while one follows the Salic law, all the rest have acknow- 
ledged the right of woman to inherit No circumstance 
could have given a Frenchman the crown, either of Spain or 
of Naples, had not this crown been taken from the Spaniard 
and the Neapolitan by a woman. It is not the Salic law of 
France, but the contrary law in force at Madrid and Naples, 
which has produced the danger to Europe of a union of 
three crowns ; the danger to Spain or to Naples of losing 
their Independence ; the danger to France of making a coo- 
quest, which shall cost her her liberty.** Slsmondl, Histoira 
des Fran^als, t. v. p. 189. 



Q5in Th* king of Entland, vkleni. 
«ov impioua, Mroie. 
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to estimate the true character of the king of 
France and the king of England, as visible in 
the collective aspect of the middle age. 

The first, the suzerain of the second, pre- 
serves, in genera], a certain immoveable ma- 
jesty.* Compared with his rival, he is calm 
and insigaificant. With the exception of the 
petty wars of Louis-le-Gros, and the unfortu- 
nate crusade of Louis VIL, which we are about 
to relate, the kinf of France seems buried in 
bis ermine. He lords it over the king of Eng- 
land as over his vassal and his son : an unnatu- 
ral son, who beats his father. The descendant 
of WiUiam the Conqueror ,f whoever he may 

* Thii U veiy ftrildng oo their Mato. The king of Eng- 
land ii represented, on one tide, wated ; on the other, on 
horseback, brandishing his sword. The king of France is 
always seated. If Ix>nls VII. is sometimes represented 
on horseback, (a. d. 1137, 1138, Archives da Royaame, 
K. 40,) it is as duke of AquiUuiu. The exception proves 
the rale. 

t Tlie eBorrooos size of William U well known. ** When 
will that fat man be broaght to bed V said the king of 
France. At his burial, the grave was found to be too nar- 
row, and his body burst He laid out enormous sums on 
his table. " He wasted/' says William of Malmsbnry, '* the 
wealth of churches on hiu extra vagant banquetlngs.** (Gulll. 
Malmes. 1. ill. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xl. 188.) Tlie authors of the 
Art de Verifier les Dates, relate, on the authority of a manu- 
jcript chronicle, a singular instance of his violence. When 
Baldwin of Flanders refVued him his daughter Matilda, ** he 
forced his way into the countess's chamber, found the 
count's daughter, took her by her tresses, dragged her about 
the room, and trampled her under his feet," t. xili. c. 15.— 
His eldest son. Robert, was sumamed Short-Hoso, {Caurte- 
Heute.) " He had," says Orderic Vital, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xU. 
596,) '*a bloated countenance, and was fat and short, whence 
his common epithet of Oambanm and Brevit Ocrea, He 
wasted his subttance on mummers and prostitutes." (IMd. 
pp. 60S, 681.)— The Conqueror's second son, William Rafhs, 
was " short and corpulent, with flaxen hair, and a ruddy 
complexion : firoro which last circumstance he derived the 
name of Rofus, or the Red.'* Lingard, vol. 11. p. 147. '* His 
death," says Orderic Vital, "was the ruin of the abandoned 
and debauched, and of the prrwtitutes. The bells of many 
of the churches, which had tolled for the needy or for poor 
women, did not toll for him." Scr. R. Fr. xU. 679.— Ibid. '* He 
never had a lawfhl wifb, but was a foul and insatiable forni- 
cator and adulterer," p. 635. " Self-willed and lascivious,^* 
p. 6S4. *' He was but little God ward, and a scant attendant 
at public worship."— Suger, ibid. p. IS. * ** Addicted to las- 
dvlou^ness and desire .... a cruel spoiler of churches," 
4u.— Hnntingd. p. 316. "His debaucheries were such as 
cannot be spoken of, yet he did not attempt to conceal them, 
but indulged In them openly," Itc. — " Henry Beauclerc, his 
younger brother, ia known to have been attached to several 
mistresses, and of his illeoitimate children no fewer than 
seven sons and eight daughters lived to the age of puberty. 
Many writer* affirm, that his death was occasioned bv the 
excess with which he ate a dish of lampreys." Lingard, vol. 
ii. p. 212. William and Richard, his sons, were sullied by 
the most infamous vices. Huntingd. p. 318. SodoiniticA labe 
dlcebantur et erant irretiti. Gervas. p. 1330. Luxurlce et 
UUdinis omai tabe maculati. (Lingard remarks in a note— 
vol. 11. p. 137, that fh)ni Anselm's expression, ** nefandissi- 
mum Sodomc seel us lunriter in hac terra divulgatum," he 
should infer that this sin of sins was Introdaced by the 
Nonnans.— Translator.) — Glaber (ap. Scr. R. Fr. x. 51) 
observes, that from the period of their arrival ia Gaul, the 
Normans had almost always bastards Tor their princes. — 
The PlantageneU seem to have continued this sullied race. 
Henry II. was rod-faced, and disflgured by the enormous 
size of his belly, but always on horseback and hunting. 
Petr. Bles. p. 96. "He was," says his secretary, "more 
raging than a lion." Leo et leone truculentior, dam vehe- 
ment'.us excrtnde^cit. Id. p. 75. In his Ats of pns^ion, his 
blue eyes became bloodshot, his countenance flushed, and 
his voice trembled with rage. Girald. Cambren. ap. Cnm- 
den, p. 763. In one of these fits he bit a page's shoulder ; 
and his favorite, Humet, having one day contradicted him, 
he ran after him as far as the staircase, and not being able 
to catch him. he gnawed in his rage the straw with which 
the floor was strewed. " Never," said a cardinal, after a 
Icmg conversation with Henry, " did I wltoess this man's 



be, is of sanguine complexion, white, and 
smooth-haired, with large belly, brave and 
greedy, sensual and ferocious, gluttonous and 
scornful, surrounded by evil men, a robber and 
a violator, and on bad terms with the Church. 
It must be owned that he has not so easy a 
time as the king of France. He has much 
more business on hand, having to govern with 
blows of his lance three or four nations whose 
language he is ignorant of. He has to coerce 
the Saxons by means of the Normans, the Nor- 
mxLuB by means of the Saxons, and to keep in 
check the Welsh and Scotch mountaineers as 
well. During this time, the king of France, 
seated in his arm-chair, can play him more than 
one trick. In the first place, he is his suze- 
rain ; then, he is the eldest son of the Church, 
the lawful son : the other is the bastard son, 
the offspring of violence. They are Ishmael 
and Isaac. The king of France has the law 
on his side ; " the rusty curb' of old father an- 
tic, the law.^^* The other laughs at it and him ; 
he is strong, and, inasmuch as he is a Norman, 
a master of chicane. In this great mystery of 
the twelfth century, the king of France *may be 
said to represent God, the other the devil. On 
one side, the legendary genealogy of the Eng- 
lish monarch traces him up to Robert the De- 
vil ; on the other, to the fairy Melusina. ^' It 
is the use and wont of our family,'^ said Rich- 
ard C(Bur-de-Lion, " for the sons to hate the 
father ; from the devil we came, and to him 
shall return. "t Patience ; the holier king will 
havat his day. He will suffer much, undoubt- 
edly, and is born to suffer. The king of Eng- 
land may take his wife and provinces from him ;| 
but he will recover all some morning. His 
claws are beginning to show from under his er- 
mine. The saintly man of a king (le saint 
homme de roi) will presently be Philippe- 
Auguste, or Philippe-le-Bel. 

An immense power, which but waits the mo- 
ment of development, dwells within that pale 
and unimportant figure. He is the king of the 
Church and of the bourgeoisie, the king of the 
people and of the law. In this sense, divine 
right is his. His strength does not burst forth 
in heroic guise, but waxes great with a vigor- 
ous growth, and with a constant progression, 
as slow and as fated as nature. Tha general 
expression of an immense diversity, the symbol 
of a whole nation, the more fully he represents 
it, the more insignificant he himself seems. 
Personality is weak in him ; he is less a man 
than an idea. An impersonal being, he lives 
in universality, in his people, in the Church, 
the daughter of the people. He is a profoundly 



Sual in lying." Epist. S. Thorn, n. 566. His succeaaoia. 
chard and John, will be noticed hereader.— The ideal of 
these roonarchs is Richard III., the Richard the Thiid of 
Shakspeare, as well as the Richard of hi^torv. 
* Shakxpeare, First Part of King Henry IV. sc. 9. 
t De Diabolo vententes, et ad Diabolum transevBlea. 
J. Bromton, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 315. 

X He bore off from Louis VII. his wife Eleanom, Vtintmt 
Guyenne, 4tc. 
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caihoiic personage in the etymological sense of 
the word. 

The good king Dagobert, Louis the Meek, 
Robert the Pious, Louis the Younger, and Saint 
Louis, are the types of this worthy king — all 
true saints, although the Church has only can- 
onized the last,* who was the powerful one. 
The scrupulous Louis-le-Jeune is already Saint 
Louis, but less fortunate than he, and rendered 
ridiculous by his political and conjugal misfor- 
tunes. Woman holds a prominent place in the 
history of these kings, and, in this point of 
view, they are men. Nature is strong in them, 
and woman is almdkt the sole cause of their ever 
embroiling themselves with the Church — as 
Louis le D6bonnaire for his Judith; Lothaire 
IT. for Valdrade ; Robert for queen Bertha ; 
Philippe I. for Bertrade ; and Philippe- Auguste 
for Agnes de Meranie. As regards St. Louis 
— ^the purified type of the monarchy of the mid- 
dle age, woman^s power is that of a mother, as 
exemplified in Blanche of Castile. We know 
that he hid himself in a closet when the haughty 
Spaniard, his mother, surprised him with his 
wife, the good Marguerite. 

Louis the Fat, on his death-bed, received the 
reward of that reputation for worth which he 
had gained for his family. The wealthiest 
sovereign of France, the count of Poitiers and 
of Aquitaine, who also felt himself on the point 
of death, thought that he could not better dis- 
pose of his daughter Eleanora and his large do- 
mains, than by bestowing them on the young 
Louis VII., who shortly after succeeded to the 
throne, (a. d. 1137.) Undoubtedly, too, he was 
not sorry to make his daughter a queen. The 
young king had been piously brought up in the 
cloister of Notre Dame.f He was without 
any bad qualities, and much devoted to the 
priests. His preceptor, Suger, the abbot of 
St. Denys, was the true king.| Yet, at first. 



* Tct. according to some authors, Louis VII. la a true 
Mint. In a French chronicle, inserted in the twelfth volanie 
of the Kecueil des Illstoriens de France, p. 29ft. we read — 
" He died .... a saint, well do we know it ;** and. In a 
Latin chronicle, (Ibid..) " And he Is esteemed a saint, as we 
read in the book of bis life.'* 

t See a charter of Louis VIL ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xii. 90. . . . 
"The church i>f Paris, in whose cloister, as in a mother's 
boMHii, we passed the earlier years of onr life.** 

; See his Life, by William, monk of St Denys, 1. 1. c. 8,9, 
ap. Scr. R. Fr. xil. lOS.— A poet says of him. 

Qui duffi Francorum populos cum rege gubemas, 
Post regem, quasi rex, sceptra secunda tenes. 

(While governing the Pranks and their king, thou boldest, 
right kingly, pl.ice next to the king.) 

See CasencQve, Traits du Franc-AIen, p. 179. 

Suger was bom. most likely. In the neighborhood of 8(. 
Onier. in 1061. His father, a man of mean birth, was 
named Hellnnnd. — When Philippe I. intrusted the monks 
of Su Denys with the education of his son, Louis the F^t. 
tlie abbot named Suger his tutor. — At one time. St. Bernard 
found fault with Suger's conduct, and that of his monk*.% 
(Ep. 76, ed. Maliillon ;) but afWrwards, St. Bernard himself 
confessed that his life was exemplary. (Ep. 300.)— He wrote 
a description of the buildings erected by himself at St. 
Denys. "The abbot of Cluny, nfler spendins some time in 
admiration of the works and buildings of Suger's erection, 
going into the small cell which this man. eminently the 
nrieiui of wisdom, had set apart for his own use. is said to 
have gnMned deeply, and to have exclaimed, * We are all 
condemned in this man ; he builds, not like us, for himself, 



the addition to his dominions, which were en- 
larged to almost thrice their previous extent hj 
his marriage, seems to have ]!^cdup his heart. 
He endeavored to enforce his wife s claims to 
the countship of Toulouse ; but his best friends 
among the barons, and even the count of Cham- 
pagne, refused to follow him to this conquest of 
the South. At the same time, pope Innocent 
n., thinking that he might safely presume on so 
pious a young king, ha^ hazarded the nomina- 
ting his nephew to the archbishopric of Bourges, 
the metropolis of the Aqnitaines ; a usurpation 
against which St. Bernard and Peter the Ven- 
erable vainly protested. The pope*s nephew 
fled to the states of the count of Champagne ; 
whose sister had just been divorced by a cousin 
of Louis Vn. Louis and his cousin, anathe- 
matized by the pope, avenged themselves on 
the count of Champagne by laying waste his 
lands and burning the burgh of Vitry. The 
flames unfortunately caught the principal 
church, where the greater number of the in- 
habitants had sought refuge; in all, thirteen 
hundred — men, women, and children. • Their 
cries were quickly heard, but the victor could 
not save them — they all fell victims. 

This dreadful catastrophe broke down the 
king^s pride. He suddenly became submissive 
to the pope, and sought to be reconciled with 
him at any cost. But his conscience was har- 
assed by distracting scruples. He had sworn 
never to suffer Innocent^s nephew to occupy 
the see of Bourges, while the pope required 
him to revoke his oath, and Louis repented at 
once of having taken an impious oath, and of 
not having kept it. The pope's absolution was 
not enough to appease his con.icience. Louis 
believed himself responsible for all the sacri- 
leges committed during the three years that the 
interdict lasted. In the midst of these agita- 
tions of a timorous mind, he learned the fearful 
massacre of the whole Christian population of 
Edessa, who were slaughtered in one night. 
Every day came lamentable complaints from 
the French beyond the sea. They declared 
that without succor, they could only look foe 
death. Louis YII. was moved ; and he be- 
lieved himself the more obliged to go to the 
rescue of the Holy Land, from his elder bro- 
ther's having taken the cross, (this brother died 
in their father's lifetime,) and so laid upon him 

but solely for God.* During the whole of his abbotship b« 
used only this humble cell, which was scarcely tan feet 
wide and flfleen long, and which he made ten years before 
his death, iq order to live unto contemplation and himself^ 
after the many years waste of his time in worldly af&ln. 
Here, he gave himself up in his leisure hours to readioJ, 
tears, and contemplation ; here, he escaped from woildly 
buiiUe and the society of worldlinp ; here, as the sago saya, 
he was never less alone than when alone ; here, in short, 
he devoted himself to the reading of the greatest writers, 
of every age. discoursed with them, and studied with them; 
here he slept, instead of on down, on straw, over which wrms 
laid, not fine linen, but a coarM coverlet of simple wool. 
which was covered in the day time, by decent carpets.** 
Vita Sugerii, I. ii. c. 9, p. 100. 

* Anonym. Hist. Franc, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xii. IIQ. El 
mille trecentse anlQue divorsi seius et ctatia sunt Igne 
sumpts. 
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the apparent obligation, as his successor, of 
fulfilling his vow. (a. d. 1147.) 

The difference ^tween this crusade and the 
first is palpable, although the contemporary 
writers seem emulously to have striven to shut 
their eyes to the fact. The idea of religion, of 
everlasting salvation, was no longer attached 
to one city, to one spot. Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulchre had been seen, and closely ; 
and men had begun to doubt, whether religion 
and sanctity were confined to that little comer 
of the earth which lies between Libanus, the 
Desert, and the Red Sea. The materialist 
point of view which localized religion, had lost 
Its empire. Vainly did Suger try to divert the 
king from embarking in the crusade.* St. 
Bernard himself, who preached it at Yezelai 
and in Germany, was not convinced of its being 
necessary to salvation, and refused to go to the 
Holy Land and guide the army, as he was 
prayed to do.f The wondrous enthusiasm of 

* "At a later period he wished to pnt himself at its 
head. Convinced that it was of tlie flrst necessity to spare 
the king of the French, and the army which had Just re- 
turned from the Holy Land, from new dangers, and that 
they both had scarcely had time to recover ftom their 
tMgaeSt he persuaded the bishops of the kingdom to meet 
to Mliberate on the snbiect, exhorting and inspiriting them 
to aspire themselvee to the glory of a triumph, denied to the 
most powerful mooarchs. Having thrice Ihiled to rouse 
the bishops, and conscious of their deplorable weakness and 
cowardice, he thought it became him, in default of alt the 
rest, to take upon himself alone the accomplishment of his 
noble desire. He would, indisputably, have preferred to 
keep secret, for a time at least, the magnificent extent of 
his pious devotion, on account of the uncertainty of all 
things, and the fear of his being accused of vain-glory ; but 
his immense preparations betrayed his munificence. He 
then ardently busied himself in sendinc to Jerusalem, by 
the bands of the knights of the holy tomple, all the money 
necessarv to the success of so great a project, and in raising 
it upon the increase of the revenues produced to his monas- 
tory by his services and skill ; and, certainly, no one can 
Justly complain of this, seeing how the care of Sugor raised 
the returns of all the possessions of his church, and how 
many new domains and churches his monastory acquired 
under his administration. Apparentiy, he seemed intent, 
by all these dbposittons, on sending his retainers In his 
stead ; but the truth Is, that if his life had been spared, be 
would himself have gone to the East** Vita Sugerii, ap. 
Bcr. R. Fr. xU. 101. 

t He divoaded an abbot from going on pllfrimage to 
Jerusalem, in 1198. Operum, t L p. 85, 333.— In lllra. he 
writes to Uie bbhop of Lincoln, on thesufa|}ectof an Engllsh- 
BMui, of the name of Philip, who had stopped at Clairvaux 
OB his way to the Holy Land, and taken the cowl there — 
** Your Fhilip, in his desire to reach Jerusalem, has found a 
short road, and has quickly reached his Journey *s end .... 
Ar his feet now stand in the halls of Jerusalem ; and him 
whom he had heard of by the Euphrates, discovered in the 
glades of the wood, he cheerfully worships in the place 
where his feet have stopped, (et qaemaudierat in Euphrata, 
Inventum in campis sllvc llbentor adorat in loco ubi stete- 
mnt pedes ejus.— The allusion appears to be to Fhilip and 
the Ethioi^n. Acts viii. 96-30.) .... He became, then, 
not only a curious spectator, but a devout inhabitant. an<^ 
conscript citizen of Jerusalem, though not of that earthly 
Jerusalem, with which SiniU of Arabia Is Joined, serving it 
with her sons, but of that fireed Jerusalem, which is our 
mother above. And if you seek to know, this is Clairvaux. 
(FWctus est ergo non curiosus tantam spectator, sed et de- 
vottts habitator, et civU cnnscriptus Jerusalem, non autem 
terrene h^jus, cul Arable mons Sina conjunctus est. que 
MTvit cum filils suU, sed libere illius. qne est sur^um 
nater nostra. Et si vultis scire, Clare- Vaills est*') P. 64. 
—The following Is a passage from an Arab writer, which 
p re se nts a remarkable coincidence with the ideas Jiiitt ex- 
pressed by St Bernard .—"They who fly to seek the Caaba, 
when they have attained the object for which they have 
Udertaken so much fiitigue, see a lofty and sacred house 
cf ttooe, in the midst of a desert valley. They enter, that 



the first crusade was wanting. St. Bernard 
clearly exaggerates when he tells us that there 
remained but one man to every seven women.* 
The army which descended the Danube in two 
divisions under the leading of the emperor 
Conrad and king Louis VII.,t may be estimated 
at two hundred thousand men ; and the Ger- 
mans, especially, mustered at this time in large 
numbiBrs. However, numerous princes, who 
held of the empire, the bishops of Toul and 
Metz, the counts of Savoy and Montserrat, 
and all the barons of the kingdom of Aries, 
joined, by preference, the French army ; in 
which there marched, und^ the king^s com- 
mand, the counts of Toulouse, Flanders, Blois, 
Nevers, Dreux, the lords of Bourbon, Coucy, 
Lusignan, Courtenay, and a host of others. 
With them, too, was queen Eleanora, whose 
presence was, perhaps, necessary to secure the 
obedience of her Poitevins and her Gascons. 
This is the first time that a woman is of this 
importance in history. 

It would have been wiser to have taken the 
sea passage, as counselled by the king of Sici- 
ly ; but that by land, besides being consecrated 
by the remembrance of the first crusade, and 
the traces of so noany martyrs, was the only 
one which could be taken by the crowds of 
poor, who sought to visit the holy places under 
the protection of the army. The French king 
preferred this route ; and had made certain of 
the good will of the king of Sicily, of Conrad, 
the emperor of Germany, of the king of Hun- 
gary, and of Manuel Comnenus, the emperor of 
Constantinople, while the relationship of the 
two emperors, Manuel and Conrad, seemed to 
augur some success for the crusade. Thus 
the expedition was not blindly undertaken ; and 
Louis strove to preserve some discipline in the 
French army.| The Germans had already set 
out with the emperor Conrad and his nephew 
at their head ; and their impatient^ and brutal 
impetuosity were without example. The em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, whose victories had 
restored the Greek empire, met their wishes. 
He transported these barbarians with the ut- 
most haste across the Bosphorus, and launched 
them on Asia by the shortest but most moun- 
tainous road, that by way of Phryg^ia and Ico> 
nium. Here, they found ample opportunity for 
their heady ardor. With their heavy arms, 

they mav see God : they seek him long, and see him not 
When thoy have sorrowfully sought through the howie, 
they hear a voice above their heads. 'O worshippers of a 
house ! why adore stone and mud ? Adore the other hoav 
—that sought by the elect* ** (This beautiful fragment for 
which we are indebted to a young oriental scholar. M. 
Earnest Fouinet was inserted by M. Victor Hugo. In the 
notes to his Orientates, p. 416. ed. pr.) 

* S. Bern. £p. '246, ap. Baron, xii. 321. 

t Sismondi, Ulstolre des Fran^ais, t v. p. 396. William 
of Tyre. (I. xvl.,) on the authority of many of the crusaders, 
states that thera might have been in each of the two amies 
about seventy thmuand men, armed with cuirasses, without 
counting the fnotmen and light cavalry. — Odon de Devil 
goes much further—" The Greeks have asstired me that the 
cnivulers croested the sea, to the number of uiae hundied 
thouvind five hundred and sixty-six.** 

t Sismondi, t v. p. 331. 
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they were soon exhausted in mountain warfare 
against the Turkish cavalry, which flew from 
point to point, now on 'their flanks, now in their 
van. Theyperished, scoffed at by the Greeks, 
and by the French themselves, who would cry, 
Push on, pusk on, German, 'Tis a Greek his- 
torian who has preserved us these two words 
without translating them.* 

The French were not more fortunate. They 
at first took the long arfd easy route by the 
shores of Asia Minor. But losing patience at 
its windings, they, too, plunged into the interior 
of the country, and experienced the same disas- 
ters. The vanguard, first, having pushed too 
quickly on, was likely to have been cut oflf. 
Each morning, the king, after strict confession 
and absolution, cut his way through the Turk- 
ish horsemen ;t but to no purpose. The army 
would have been destroyed in these mountains 
but for a knight, named Gilbert, to whom the 
command was intrusted as to the most worthy, 
and of whom, unfortunately, no information has 
come down to us.| The crusaders accused the 
perfidious Greeks, who gave them worthless 
guides, and sold at their weight in gold the 
provisions which Manuel had engaged to sup- 
ply, as the authors of their misfortunes ; and 
the historian Nicetas himself confesses that the 
emperor betrayed them.^ The fact was evi- 
dent when they reached lesser Antioch ; where 
they found that its Greek inhabitants had given 
shelter to the Turkish fugitives. J Yet the 
conduct of Louis towards Manuel had been un- 
impeachable ; and, as Godfrey of Bouillon had 
done, he had turned a deaf ear to those coun- 
nellors who exhorted him by the way to seize 
Constantinople.^ 

At length they arrived at Satalia, in the 
Gulf of Cyprus. They had still forty days' 
march to reach Antioch by land in following 
the circuit of the gulf; but the patience and the 
zeal of the barons were worn out, and the king 
found it impossible to detain them. They would 
go by sea to Antioch, and the Greeks furnished 
all who could pay with vessels. The rest were 
left under the escort of the count of Flanders, 
of the Sire de Bourbon, and of a body of Greek 
cavalry which the king hired to protect them ;•• 
then, giving all that was left him to these poor 
people, he embarked with Eleanora. But the 
Greeks who were to defend them, were the 
first to give them up, or they else made them 
their own slaves. Those who escaped owed it 
to the proselyting spirit of the Turks, who made 
them embrace their religion. ff 



• TlovrJ^n, *AXafthn. Joann. Clnnam. 1. il. c. 18. 

t Odon deDeoU "And, on hts return, he always 

asked for ve<pen and complines, ever making God the 
Alpha and Oniega of all hU doings.** 

i Odn de I>iog. 1. vi. p. 64, 69. 

d *»The cmiieror," he says, "sent pressing letters to the 
foUan of the Turks, praying him to ninrrh agnlnst the 
Gennans.** See Blblioth. des Croliodes, L iii. p. 406.— The 
crasaders named him the Idol of Constantinople. Odon de 
Deail. 

II Odn de Ding. I. viL IT. Ibid. p. 48. 

♦• Ibid. p. 71. ttll»W.p.71,7B. 
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Such was the shameful termination of this 
expedition ; yet those who had embarked con- 
stituted the real strength of the army, and 
might have been of great service to the Chris- 
tians of Antioch or of the Holy Land. But 
shame, and the recollection of the hapless be- 
ings whom they had deserted in Cilicia, weighed 
heavily on them. Louis VIL would do nothing 
on behalf of the Prince of Antioch, Raymond 
of Poitiers, the uncle of his wife Eleanora. 
This Raymond was the handsomest roan of his 
time, and his niece seemed to be on too good 
terms with him. Louis, fearing his wishing to 
detain her, suddenly lefl Antioch and repaired 
to the Holy Land. He did nothing worthy of 
note here. Conrad joined him ; and their rival- 
ry caused the failure of the siege of Damascus, 
which they had undertaken. They returned 
with disgrace to Europe, and the rumor ran 
that Louis, taken prisoner for a moment by 
Greek vessels, owed his deliverance to a casual 
meeting with a fleet of Sicilian Normans.* 

A return of this kind was melancholy, and 
was the theme of universal derision. What 
had become of the thousands of deserted Chris- 
tians, abandoned to the fury of the infidels? 
Could such levity and hard inhumanity meet in 
the same persons ! All the barons were guilty ; 
but the disgrace was the king's. The sin rest- 
ed on him alone. During the crusade, the 
haughty and violent Eleanora had shown tho 
store she set by such a husband. From tho 
time of their arrival at Antioch she had de- 
clared that she could not continue the wife of 
one whose relative she was,t and that, besides, 
she would not have a monk for her husband.! 
Some say that she was smitten with Raymond 
of Antioch ; others, with a handsome Saracen 
slave ; and it was, moreover, rumored that she 
had received presents from the Sultan.^ On 
her return she sought a divorce from the coun- 
cil of Beaug^ncy ; to whose decision Louis de- 
ferred, and lost at one swoop the extensive 
provinces which Eleanora haiid brought him. 
The South of France was once more isolated 
from the North ; and a female is about to carry 
to the object of her choice the whole weight of 
the West. 

The lady seems to have secured another hus- 
band beforehand. The divorce was pronounced 
on.the 18th of March ; and by Pentecost, Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, grandson of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, and 
soon to be king of England, had married Elea- 
nora, and with her Western France from Nantes 
to the Pyrenees. Even before his becoming king 
of England, his states were more than twice 
as extensive as those of the king of France. He 
was not long in England ere he triumphed over 
Stephen of Blois, whose son had married a sis- 

* Joann. Clnnam. 1. il. c. 19.* See Sism. p. 355. note. 

t Gain. Nangii Chronic, np. Bcr. R. Fr. xlii. 737. 

t Gulli. Neobrig. 1. i. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 109. Se monacho^ 
non regi napsisse. 

^ Vincent. Bclvac. SpecoL Hist t. iii. c 198, ap. Sism. 
t. V. p. 351. 
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ter of Jjouis the Seventh ;* and thus all turned 
out against the latter and in favor of his rival. 

Let us inquire what this royalty of England 
might he, whose rivalry with France is about 
to claim our attention. 

The hideous basis of the Anglo-Norman 
power was the spoliation of a whole people. 
That life of robbery and violence which each 
baron exercised on a petty scale round his ma- 
nor, was carried out on the largest on the other 
aide of the channel. There a whole people 
was the serf ; and the horrors of this slavery 
approximated to those of the ancients, or of our 
own colonies. There was no tie to unite the 
conquered and the conquerors; they spoke a 
different language, and were of different races. 
The consciousness of unlimited power gave rise 
to an execrable ferocity ; aiid the conquerors 
were equally irrespective of human considera- 
^ons and uncurbed by legal restraints, for, as 
sharers in his conquest, the barons were almost 
equals of the king — Robert earl of Moreton 
alone had above six hundred fiefs, f These 
barons were ready to be called the king^s men ; 
but, in reality, he was only the first of them- 
selves, and, on great occasions, they would sit 
in judgment on him. Yet the risk was too se- 
rious lor them to arrogate perfect independence. 
Few in number, and in the midst of a large 
population whom they brutally trampled under 
foot, they needed a central point, a chief who 
could rally them in case of revolt, and represent 
the Norman party in the heart of the conquered. 
Hence the strength of feudal order in the very 
country, in which the more powerful vassals 
must have had the greatest temptations to de- 
spise it. 

The situation of this king of the Conquest 
was extremely critical, and exposed to sudden 
violence. The new order of things, built up of 
murder and of rapine, was maintained by him. 
He was its bond of union. Against him were 
directed the ** curses, not loud but deep,^' of an 
l^utraged people. For him the Saxon outlaw 
of the Newf Forest^ pursued by the sheriflf, 
kept his last arrow : forests were unlucky to 
the Norman kings. As a protection against 
him, quite as much as against the Saxons, the 
barons built those gigantic castles, whose 
haughty beauty still attests how little was 
thought of the sweat of men*s brow in their 
erection. A king so detested, could not fail to 
be a tyrant. Terrible, measureless, and pitiless, 
were the laws which he promulgated against 
the Saxons ;^ but more care was required in 
dealing with the Normans, to secure himself 
against whom he was ever engaging mercena- 



♦ Chronic. Turon. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xil. 4(58. 

t Hallnrn's Middle A|ses, vol. U. p. 433. These poMes- 
sions, It U true, were »catlered— 248 manors in Cornwall, 
54 in Sussex. 196 In Yorkshire. ilO In Northnrnptonshire. tic. 

Slallani obfterves, that " this was mure like a great French 
r, than any English eHrldom.'*) 

X To form this royal chase, tblrty-slx parishes were 
cleared of their Inhabitants, and afbrcKted. 
( Thierry, Conq. de 1* Angleterre, t. iU. p. 969, 337, iqq. 



ries from the continent, Plemings and Bretons, 
who were wholly at his disposal, and who were 
the more formidable to the Norman aristocracy, 
inasmuch as the Flemings spoke a kindred dia- 
lect to that of the Saxons, and the Bretons to 
that of the Welsh. On several occasions he 
did not hesitate to employ the Saxons them- 
selves ;* but this he was soon compelled to dis- 
continue. He could only have become dear to 
the Saxons by overthrowing the whole work of 
the conquest. 

Such is the situation in which the Conquer- 
or's son, William Rufus, found himself. Burn- 
ing with all the impatience of a tyrannical dis- 
position which found itself checked on every 
side ; terrible both to Saxons and to barons ; 
crossing and recrossing the sea ; hurrying 
with the rapidity of a wild-boar from one end 
to the other of his dominions ; grasping to ex- 
cess, and, as the chronicle has it, a maroeUatis 
dealer in soldiers ;t & speedy waster of wealth ; 
the outrager of humanity, of law, and of nature ; 
beastly in his pleasures, a murderer, and blas- 
phemous scofifer — when his red and bloated face 
flushed with rage, and his speech became pre- 
cipitate and unintelligible, wo to those wlio 
chanced to be present ; his words were decrees 
of death.{ 

Tons of gold passed through his hands, as so 
many shillings. He was the prey of an incu- 
rable poverty : with all his violence and his 
passion he was poor. He had to pay for plea- 
sure, and to pay for murder. The ingenious 
and inventive friend, who ever knew how to 
find gold for such occasions, was a certain 
priest, who had at first thrust himself into notice 
as an informer. He became William^s right 
hand ; his purveyor. But to undertake to fill 
this bottomless gulf was a hard task. He set 
himself about efifecting it in two ways. He 
recast, revised, and corrected the book of the 
Conquest, Domesday Booky so as to be sure 
that nothing had escaped;^ and then went 
carefully over the work of spoliation, set him- 
self about gnawing the already well-gnawed 
bones, and managed to get something on them. 
He left nothing, though, for those who came 

* For instance, William RuAis, and his successor Henry 
Beauclerc, both summoned the English to opnoee the fa- 
vorers of their elder brother. Robert 8hort-H4i>e. Guili. 
Malmesb. p. 190. 156. Hoved. 461. Chronic. 8ax. 193. Uatih. 
Paris. 43. 

t Mirabllis mllitum mereator et solidator. Soger, Vita 
Lud. Gross, a p. 8cr. R. Fr. xil. IS. 

X Lingard, vol. ii. p. 147. (The entire passage is as fo)- 
lows:— "In person he was short and corpulent, with ftsKcn 
hair, and a ruddy complexion : fhmi which la^t clrcumstaooe 
be derived the nnmc of Rufus, or the Red. In urdinnrr con* 
versatlon his uttcmnco was slow and pmharrhs-icd: in the 
hurry of passion, precipitate and unintelligible. He asanmed 
in public a haughty port, rolling his eyes with fierceness oo 
the spectators, and endeavoring bv the tone of his voice and 
the tenor of his answers to intimidate those who addrened 
him. But In private he descended to an equality with hb 
companions, amusing them with his wit, which was chieflr 
pointed against himself and seeking to lessen the odtwa 
of his excesses, by mailing them the subjects of laughlw.**) 
— ^Translator. 

^ Order. Vibil. ap. 8rr. R. Fr. xil. 635. Regem incltaas 
ut totius Anglic seviseret descrlptionem, Anglicque teUsris 
comprobans iteraret parUtionem. 
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after him; and so was well surnamed the 
Flambard,'^ (devouring torch.) From the con- 
quered he transferred his labors to the conquer- 
ors, and, first, to the priests ; and he so laid 
hands on the goods of the Church, that the 
archbishop of Canterbury would have died of 
hunger but for the charity of the abbot of St. 
Albans.! No scruples checked Flambard. 
Grand justiciary, grand treasurer, and the king^s 
chaplain as well, (just the chaplain William 
wanted,) he sucked England with three mouths ; 
and he went on on this wise, until WiUiam had 
met his end in that beautiful forest, which the 
Conqueror seemed to have planted for the ruin 
of his descendants. ** Shoot, in the devil's 
name,'* said Rufus to his good friend, who was 
hunting with him. The devU took him at his 
word, and bore off the soul to which he had so 
just a claim.{ 

Robert, the elder brother, did not succeed. 
The stolen kingdom of the bastard William was 
to descend to the ablest and boldest — to who- 
ever could steal it in his turn. When the dy- 
ing Conqueror gave Normandy to Robert, and 
England to William : ** And I," exclaimed Hen- 
ry, the youngest, " am I to have nothing V ** Be 
patient, my son,'' said the dying king, **and 
thou wilt inherit the fortunes of both thy broth- 
erf."^ The youngest was likewise the wisest. 
He was called Beauclerc ; equivalent to the able, 
the competent, the scribe, the true Norman. 
He began b^ unbounded promises to the Saxons 
and the priests ; and lavished charters, fran- 
chises, whatever was asked of him.|| Having 
defeated Robert with the aid of mercenary sol- 
diers, and taken him prisoner, he kept him well 
lodged and well fed in a strong castle, (Cardiff,) 
where he lived to the age of eighty-four ; and 
Robert, who was given up to Uie joys of the 
table, would have consoled himself, had not 
his brother had his eyes put out.^ But fratri- 
cide and parricide were hereditary in the fam- 
ily. Already had the Conqueror's sons warred 
with and wounded their father ^** and, under 



* Id. ibid. Unde FlmmkariMa cflfBominatat est. 

" The whicii Borname,** adds the good chronicler, " teems 
to have been prophetically applicable to hU deeds and 
habits.** 

t Brompt. p. 988. Ead. p. 90. Lingard, vol. il. p. 138. 

4 See Thierry's animated narrative, Ck)nq. de TAnglet. 
L iii. p. 338, »qq. 

% Order. Vit ap. Scr. B. Fr. xll. 681. iEqaanimiis esto, 
fill, et confortare in Domino ; . . . . tempore tao totum ho- 
norem qiiem ego nactos sum, habebis, et firatribas tais 
divitiis et potestate prcstabb. 

11 ** I intf'nd,'* were his words, " to secure yon yonr an- 
cient litwrties ; and if you desire it, will sign a charter to 
this effect, and confirm it by nath.'* The Charter was drawn 
up, and as many copies made a« there were connUes : but 
the king retracted and resumed them all, with the excepUon 
of three. Matth. Paris, p. 4S. Thierry, t iii. p. 344. 

ir Matth. Paris, p. 50. Lingard (vol. ii. p. S06) doubts the 
iket, from its being unnot:r«d hy any contemporary writer. 
Bat does the man who snflered bis grand-daughters* eyes 
to be put out, (Ord. Vit. loc. cit. p. 717, An|i. Bacra, it. 0B9.) 
and obliged his daughter to rmss a flrozen fosse, half-naked, 
in the depth of winter, deserve the doubt 1 — (For these two 
barbarous deeds, see Lingard, vol. ii. p. 170, 177, and the 
note to p. 177.) Translator. 

** Huntingdon, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 910. Hoveden, ibid. 
315. It was Robert, who, in one of his rebellious attempts, 
eocoontered his fitther, not knowing who he was, and 



pretence of executing feudal justice, Beanclero, 
who piqued himself on his stem and impartial 
administration of the laws, delivered up his own 
grand-daughters, two children, to one of his 
barons, who tore out their eyes, and cut off their 
noses. Their mother, Beauclerc's daughter, 
endeavored to avenge them, by directing an ar- 
row with her own luind at her father's breast* 
The Plantagenets, who descended from this 
diabolical race by the mother's side only, did 
not degenerate from it. 

AAer Beauclerc, (a. d. 1135,) the struggle 
lay between his nephew, Stephen of Blois, uid 
his daughter Matilda, the widow of the empe- 
ror Henry Y., and wife of the count of Anjou. 
Stephen Wlonged to that excellent family of 
the counts of Blois and of Champagne, who at 
this very period enffdfh-aged the commercial com- 
munes, led off at Troyes the Seine into canals, 
and protected at one and thevsame time St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard. Freethinkers and poets, from 
them will descend the famous Thibaut the trou- 
veur — ^he who had his poems to queen Blanche 
painted in his palace of rrovence, amongst roses 
transplanted from Jericho. Stephen was able 
to keep his ground in England by the aid of 
foreigrners only, Flemings and Brabanters, and 
he even sought assistance among the Welsh. 
The clergy and London alone were on his side, 
(the other communes of England had yet to be 
created,) though, indeed, he did not long remain 
on good terms with the clergy, having forbade 
the teaching of the canon law,f and dared to 
imprison bishops. Then Matilda appeared on 
the scene. She landed almost alone. True 
offspring of the conqueror, insolent and intrepid, 
she affronted every one and braved every one. 
Thrice she had to fly in the night, on foot, with 
the snow on the ground, and destitute of aill re- 
sources. Stephen, once that ho held her be- 
sieged, thought himself bound as a knight to. 
leave the rosui open to her to join her friends ;{ 
though she did not treat him the better for it 
when she took him in her turn, on his being 
deserted by his barons, (a. d. 1153,) but coi 
polled him to recognise as his successor, 
son by the count of Anjou, that fortunate He 
Plantagenet, on whom, as we have just seei 
Eleanora of Guyenne bestowed her hand 
vast domains. 

Such was the growing greatness of the young 
Henry when the king of France, humiliated by 
the result of his crusade, lost Eleanora and so 
many provinces. This spoilt child of fortune 
was in a few years overwhelmed with her gifts. 
King of England, and master of the whole sea- 
coast of France, from Flanders to the Pyrenees, 
he also exercised over Brittany that suzerain- 



wounded him. They were reconciled, but quarrelled again, 
and William cursed his son. Matth. Paris, p. 10. 

* Order. Vit. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 716 Bagittam ad 

patrem traxit. 

t " From John of Salisbury we learn that Stephen pro- 
hibited the lectures of Rofer. Joan. Balis. De nugla 
viii. 22." This note is Lingard's, vol. 11. p 301. 

X Guill. Malms, ap. Lingard, vol. U. p. 9M. 
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ship which the dukes of Nonnandy had never 
succeeded in enforcing ; and taking Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine from his brother, he left 
him by way of indemnification to make himself 
duke of Brittany, (a. d. 1156.) He reduced 
Gascony,and governed Flanders, as its defender 
and ffuardian, in its count^s absence ; he took 
the Quercy from the count of Toulouse, and 
would have taken Toulouse as well, had not the 
French king undertaken its defence, (a.d. 1 159,) 
and thrown himself into the town ;* though the 
Toulousan was nevertheless obliged to do him 
homage. The ally of the king of Arragon, and 
count of Barcelona and of Provence, 'Henry 
sought a princess of Savoy for one of his sons, 
in order to obtain a footing in the Alps, and so 
turn France on the south, while in its centre 
he reduced Berry, the Limousin, and Auvergne, 
and bought the Marche.f He even managed 
to detach the counts of Champagne from their 
alliance with the French king ; and, finally, at 
his death, he possessed countries corresponding 
with forty-seven of our departments, whilst the 
king of the kingdom had a territory correspond- 
ing with fewer than twenty. | 

From hisbirth, Henry IL had found himself 
the object of singular popularity, without his 
having in any way deserved it. His grand- 
father, Henry Beauclerc, was a Norman — his 
grandmother, a Saxon — ^his father, an Angevin ; 
and he thus united in his own person all the west- 
ern races. He formed the link between the con- 
querors and the conquered ; between the south 
and the north. The conquered, in particular, 
had indulged the highest hopes, believing that 
in him was fulfilled Merlin^s prophecy, and that 
Arthur had again come to life, it happened, to 
strengthen the prediction, that he obtained, forci- 
bly or otherwise, the homage of the princes of 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, that is, 
of the whole Celtic world ; and he had Arthur's 
tomb sought and found out,^ that mysterious 
tomb, whose discovery was to mark the term 
of Celtic independence, and the fulfilment of 
time. 

Every circumstance conspired to fan the be- 
lief that the new sovereign would realize the 
hopes of the conquered. He had been brought 
up at Angers, one of the cities in which juris- 
pnidence had been earliest professed. It was 
the epoch of the revival of the Roman law, 
which was in so many ways to promote the con- 
solidation both of the monarchical power and 
of civil equality. The idea of equality under 
one ruler, was the last legacy bequeathed us by 
the ancient world. In the year 1111, the cele- 
brated coantess Matilda, the cousin of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and friend of Gregory VII., had 
given her license to the school of Bologna, 

* Hut da Linpiedoc. L. xvUi. p. 464. 

t Bened. Petrobmit. p. 107.— He ptid fifteen thousand 
marks of nilver for It The connt was leaving for Jemsa- 
lent, and did not know what to do with his possessions. 
Ganfred. Vosienn. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xii. 447. 

X See 8i«mondi, t. vl. p. 4. 

i See Thierry, t. iii. p. 80. 



founded by Irnerio, of that city ;* and the em- 
peror, Henry V., had confirmecf the license, well 
aware of all the advantages which the imperial 
power might derive from the traditions of the 
ancient empire. The young duke of Anjou, 
Henry Plantagenet, son of the Norman Matilda 
— who was the widow of this same Hennr V. 
— found at Angers, at Rouen, and in England, 
the traditions of the school of Bologna. As 
early as the year 1134, the bishop of Angers 
was a learned jurist.f The famous Italian, 
Lanfrane, William the Conqueror's right hand, 
the primate of the conquest, had first taught at 
Bologna, and had been one of the revivers of 
Roman jurisprudence. ** It was," says one of 
the continuators of Sigebert of Gemblours, " it 
was Lanfrane of Pavia, and his companion, 
Gamerius, who, having discovered at Bologna 
the laws of Justinian, t^gan to read and lecture 
upon them. Garnerius continued so to do. But 
iknfranc, who professed the liberal arts and 
theology in Gaul, and had many disciples there, 
repaired to Bee, where he turned monk.*'{ 

The principles of the new school were pro- 
claimed precisely at the period Henry II. 
mounted the throne, (a. d. 1154.) The juris- 
consults, who had been summoned by the em- 
peror, Frederick Barbarossa, to the diet of 
Roncaglia, (a. d. 1158,) addressed to him, by 
the mouth of the archbishop of Milan, these 
remarkable words : ** Know that the right of 
making laws which belonged to the people is 
yours ; your will ia law, for it is said — the 
princess pleasure is law, since the people have 
given up all their empire and power into his 
hands:% 

On opening the diet, the emperor himself 
had said — " We, who are invested with the re- 
gal title, rather desire to rule according to law 
for the preservation of the rights and liberty of 
all, than to follow our own pleasure with impu- 
nity. To give one's self every license, and to 
change the office of government into a haughty 
and violent sway, is tyranny. "H This pedantry 
of republicanism, which is taken textually from 
Livy, gave an erroneous explanation of the ideal 

* Abb. Ursperiwnsis Chron. ap. Bavlfny, Ge^chichte des 
Romischen Rechts Im Mittelalter. iv. la Dominus Wer- 
nerius libros lefuui, qui dudam neglecii fuerant, ad pcU- 
tionem Mathildc coiultissc renovavit 

t In the thirteenth and fonrteenlh centuries, the whole 
of the clergy of this city were le|iist«. When Guillaaiite 
Le Maire was bishop, (a., d. 1200-1314,) nearly all the can- 
ons of his Cbnrch were professors of law. Bodln. Re- 
cherches sar TAiiJou, ii. 232. Four out of the nineteen 
bishops who formed the assembly of the clerfy in 1X)9, htd 
filled the law chair at the university of Anfiers. Ibid. 233. 

X Robert de Monte, ap. Bavigny, Romischen Recht«. ^c, 
Iv. 10.— Order. Vital, np. 8cr. R. Pr. xi. 5M2. " He wus 
famed for his learning over all Europe, and crowd.t of diit- 
ciples flocked to him fVom Fiance, Gascony, Brittany, and 
Flanders.** 

% Radevicu9. il. c. 4, ap. Gieseler, Klrchenge«chSchte, IL 
P. S, p. 72. Sclas itaque omne Jus populi in condendi^ le- 
glbus tibi concessum, tua volunLna jU4 est, sicnti dlciior: 
** Quod Principi placuit, legis habet vigorem, cum pttpulus 
et In enm omne suum imperium ct potestntrm conce»«erit." 
— Ilenrv the Second's counsellor, the celebrated Ranulf da 
Glanvilie. repeats this doctrine. De Leg. et Consuet. Reg. 
Amrlic. in pnxsm. 

U RadevicQs, ibid. 
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aimed at by the new jurisprudence ; which 
did not seek for liberty, but for equality 
under a monarch, and the suppression of 
that feudal tyranny which weighed down Eu- 
rope. 

Their doctrines may teach us how dear these 
Ic^riHts must have been to princes, and so will 
history ; for we shall henceforward see them by 
the side of monarchs, as if fastened to their ear, 
whispering their lesson to them. William the 
Bastard, as has been already shown, attached 
Lan franc to himself. During his frequent ab- 
sences, he confided the care of England to his 
charge ;* and, more than once, bore him out 
against his own brother. The Angevin, Hen- 
ry, the new conqueror of England, took for his 
Lanfranc a scholar of Bologna, who had studied 
jurisprudence at Auxerre as well.f Thomas 
Becket, so was he named, was at the time in 
the service of the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
whom he had influenced to side with Matilda 
and her son. Having only taken deacon^s or- 
ders, and being thus neither priest nor layman, 
he was fit for every thing, and ready for every 
thing; but his birth stood much in his way. 
He is said to have been born of a Saracen wo- 
man, who had followed her Saxon lover when 
he had lef\ the Holy Land.{ Thus, his birth, 
on his mother^s side, seemed to shut him out 
f.-^om the dignities of the Church, and, on his 
futher^s, from those of the State. He could 
hive no hope, but from the king. The latter 
needed such men, for the execution of his pro- 
jects against his barons. In the first year of 
his arrival in England, Henry razed to the 
ground a hundred and forty castles. He car- 
ried all before him. He married the heiresses 
of tiic more powerful families to men of inferior 
rank,^ lowering the former, elevating the latter, 
and levelling all. The Norman nobles had ex- 
hausted their strength in Stephen^s wars ; and 
the new king arrayed against them the men of 
Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine. Wealthy, from 
his ))atrimonial states, and those of his wife, he 
cuul J buy soldiers, too, in Flanders and in Brit- 



* Actfi 8S. Orri. S. Bened. Qnando (lorionis rex Wlllel- 
niii^ iiiorubattir in NonnannlA, I^ntrancuv erat princeps et 
cu >tn« Anf^lic. ?nbiecti)i n\b\ omnibufl princlpibus. 

t IJnjffd, vol. li. p. 281.— Vila Qnadrip. p. «. Jar! dvHI 
op;r ni dedit.— Joha of Salisbury seems to reproach Becket 
with cnrryinfi into Us quarrel with the king the spirit of 

n h-ZKt rather than that of a priest "Therefore, 

my rnunitei and my moat earnest prayer is, that 

yj»u ronmilt yourself wholly to the Lord .... omit, mcan- 
w)iil<*, hII other Ktndics .... laws and canons are, in- 
drrd. pnifitibic; but tm<t me, they are not now needed. 
Who n<c% from the reuding of laws and canons with his 
con-clence touclMHl 1 . . . . Rather would I that you would 
nietllt te on the Psalms and revolve the moral writings of 
tho M(;'i'«ed Gregory, than philomiphize in Kcholastic fash- 
ion." &.C. EplHt. p. 47, and np. Per. R. Ft. xvl. 510. 

t ^bo knew but two wordi that could lie underxtnod by 
the n- t;ve«i of the West; the«e were J.ondon^ and OUhert, 
lu'X lovi-r'i» nnme. By help of tho first she mnnaged to 
rc'ich the cnpltM, where rte trivcned the strecK re|iont- 
Ine -Ci'ibcrt, Gilbert" until she found the de<irod object. 
Bmmptoa, p. 1054. Thlerr>', Conq. de l*Angletcrro, t. Ul. 
p. 112. 

^ Rfdo1phu$ Nicer, ap. Wilk. Leg. Sax. 338, (as quoted 
by Llng»rd. In not**, vol. ii. p. 278.) Servis gonerosas copu- 
lans pedimec cooditioms fecit universes. 



tany. Tis the advice Becket gave him :* who 
had become indispensable to him both in his busi- 
ness and pleasures. Supple, bold, a man of expe- 
rience, a man of expedients, and a boon compan- 
ion into the bargain,t partaking or else copying 
his master's tastes, Henry had given himself un- 
reservedly up to him, and not himself only, but 
his son and heir. Becket was the son's tutor, 
the father's chancellor ;{ and, in the latter capa- 
city, he strongly maintained the king's rights 
against the Norman barons and bishops, com- 
pelling the latter to pay scutage, despite their 
protests and clamor. Then, feeling that a bril- 
liant war was essential to making the king mas- 
ter in England, he led him to the south of 
France to conquer Toulouse, to which Elea- 
nora of Guyenne had pretensions. Becket led 
in his own name, and as if at his own ex- 
pense, twelve hundred knights and more than 
four thousand soldiers, without including his 
own especial retainers, who were numerous 
enough to garrison many places in the South. ^ 
It is clear that an armament so dispropor- 
tioned to the fortune of the richest private 
individual, was sent in the name of an un- 
important person, to give the less alarm to the 
barons. 

A vast league had been formed against the 
count' of Toulouse, who was the object of uni- 
versal jealousy; and the powerful count of 
Barcelona, the regent of Arragon, and the 
counts of Narbonne, Montpellier, Beziers, and 
Carcassonne, had entered into a mutual under- 
standing with the king of England, who seemed 
on the point of conquering what Louis VIII. 
and St. Louis reaped without difficulty after 
the crusade against the Albigenses. It was 
essential to carry Toulouse by assault, without 
allowing the count breathing time; but the 
French king had thrown himself into it, and laid 
his commands on Henry, as his suzerain, to 
forbear attacking a town under his protection. 

* Ltngard. vol. ii. p. 385. 

f Brouipton, Chron. p. 1058. J. Sarivburiensis Ep. a p. 
Epbit. 8. Thome, edit. Lupus, 1683, p. 414. 

t Scr. R. Fr. xlv. 453. FUii sol Henrici tntorem fecit et 
potrem. 

(Newbridg. ii. 10. Chronic. Norm. 994. Lingard, vol. il. 
p. 886.— Lingard says in a note, (vol. ii. p. 284.) '^ The reader 
will be amused with the following account of the mnnner 
in which the chancellor travelled through France. When- 
ever he entered a town, the procession was led by two 
hundred and fifty boys, singing naUonal airs : then crnie 
his hounds in couples; and thexe were succeeded by cipht 
wngons, ench dmwn by five horses, and attended by five 
drivers in new fnicks. Every wagon was covered with 
skins, and protected by two guards, and a fierce nitistlfiT 
either chained below, or at liberty above. Two of them 
were loaded with Imrrels of ale to be civen to the pi>):u- 
lace : one c-irrled the furniture of the chancellor's cbi-pol, 
another of his bed-chamber, a third of his kitchen, and a 
fourth his pinte and wardrobe; the remaining two were 
appropriated to the use of his attendants. These were frrf- 
lowed by twelve suuiptcr horse^i, on each of which rcdc a 
monkey, with the groom beliind on his knees. Next c: me 
the esquirei boHring the rhields, and leading the chnrgen 
of their kniehti ; then other esquire;*, gcnUemrn's mnn, 
fnleoner.<t, oflScrr* of the hou'tehold, knights and clerirymen, 
riding two and two; and last of all, the chancellor hiiu elf 
in f 'niilif^r converge with a few (Viends. As he iMtsfctl. the 
n•lt'.v(•.^ were heard to exclaim, 'What manner ot man must 
the king of Enphnd be, when his chancellor travels In 
sach state !' '* Stephan. 90, 21. 
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Becket felt do scruple of the sort,* and advised 
an immediate assault ; but Henry feared being 
deserted by his vassals, if he risked so startling 
a violation of the feudal law, and the warlike 
chancellor had no other satisfaction than the 
honor of having fought with and disarmed a 
knight of the opposite party, f 

The maintenance of the mercenary troops 
which Henry employed by Becket^s advice, 
and which he so much needed for the coercion 
of his barons, was beyond the means of the 
Norman exchequer. Their cost could only be 
defrayed out of the clergy, whom the conquest 
had largely enriched. Henry longed to have 
the Church within his grasp ; and for this, it 
was essential to make sure of its head, that 
is, of the archbishopric of Canterbury — which 
was almost a patriarchate ; an Anglican pa- 
pacy, an ecclesiastical royadty, without which 
the other, the temporal royalty, were incom- 
plete. Henry, therefore, resolved to take it 
for himself, by giving it to a second self,{ to 
his good friend, Becket. The two powers thus 
united, he would have raised the sovereign au- 
thority to that pitch which it reached m the 
sixteenth century, in the hands of Henry VHL, 
of Mary, and of Elizabeth. It was a conveni- 
ent thing for him to make Becket the nominal 
head of the Anglican Church, as he had recent- 
ly made him the nominal commander of his 
army. Becket, it is true, was a Saxon ; but 
then the Saxon Breakspear^ (Adrian IV.) had 
just been elected pope as Henry II. ascended 
the throne. Becket would have declined the 
honor : " Have a care," were his words, " I 
shall be your greatest enemy. "|| But the king 
would not listen to him, and made him primate, 
to the great scandal of the Norman clergy. 

Since the time of the Italians, Lanfranc and 
St. Anselm, the see of Canterbury had been 
filled by Normans ; since to none other durst 
kings and barons have intrusted the dangerous 
dignity. The archbishops of Canterbury were 
not simply primates of England ; but were 
likewise invested with a kind of political char- 
acter. From the time of the famous Dunstan,TF 

* Llngard, vol. 11. p. 286. t Id. Ibid. 

I Becket's predecessor in the see of Canterbury wrote to 
him, "It Is in every one's month that yon two are one 
heart and soul." Bles. Eplst. 78.—" Who knows not that 
yon are next to the king in the four kingdoms 1" Petms 
Cellensls, Marten. Thes. Anecd. 111.— The English clergy 
write to Thomas, " His affection Is so unbounded that he 
has willed you to be master of all subject to him, from the 
northern ocean to the Pyrenees; so that they alone are 
deemed fortunate who have found favor in your sight" 
Epist. S. Thorn, p. 190. 

^ The only Englishman who has sat in the chair of St 
Peter. 

II Citissime a roe auferes anlmum ; et gratia, qus nunc 
inter nos tanta est, in atrocissimum odium convertetur. 
Scr. R. Fr. xiv. p. 453. 

^ When Dunstan and Edgar were reconciled, after the 
Utter's doing penance, the saint insisted upon two points as 
essential to their perfect good understanding: — 1st, That 
Edgar should prumulgnte a code of laws, by which justice 
might be more impartially administered ; 2dly, That he 
should distribute nt his own expense, throughout the dif- 
ferent provinces, copies of the Holy Scriptures for the edifi- 
cation of the people.— Indeed, according to Lingard. the 

true reading of Osbern's text ought to be : Justas 

legom rationes sanciret, taneiUi coiucrifrcrcC, ter^^Us per 



the pitiless humbler of the Anglo-Saxon mon- 
archy, down to Stephen Langton, who com- 
pelled King John to sign Magna Charta, we 
find them ever the leaders of the national oppo- 
sition. They were more particularly the 
guardians of the liberties of Kent ; which had 
preserved more of its franchises than any other 
English county. Let us take a momentar}' 
survey of the history of this singular district. 

The country (pays) of Kent, which compre- 
hended a much wider range than the county of 
the same name, embraced a large portion of 
the South of England. Lying at the angle of 
Great Britain, opposite to France, it constituted 
its vanguard ; and, indeed, it was the privilege 
of the Kentish men to form the vanguard of 
the English army. In all times they have bf en 
first to meet invaders — their county offering 
the readiest landing-place. Here Caesar dis- 
embarked ; then Hengist ; then William the 
Conqueror. Here, too, Christianity first shed 
its light. Kent is sacred ground. St. Augus- 
tine, the English Apostle, founded his first 
monastery here ; and its abbot and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were the lords of the dis- 
trict and the guardians of its privileges. It 
was they who set the men of Kent against 
William the Conqueror ; when the latter on his 
march from Dover to London, after the battle 
of Hastings, thought he saw, as the legend 
runs, a moving wood, which was, in fact, a 
moveable rampart of branches borne by the 
Kentish men : falling on the Normans, they 
forced from William a guarantee of their liber- 
ties.* However doubtful this triumph of theirs 
may be, it is certain that in the midst of the 
general servitude they preserved their freedom, 
and recogrnised no other dominion than that of 
the Church ; just as our Bretons of la Cor- 
nouaille were comparatively free under the 
bishops of Quimper, and insulted feudalism in 
their yearly mockery of the statue of old king 
GraUo. 

The principal of the customs of Kent, and 
which is still kept up in the county, is the law 
of succession^-of the equal division of property 
between the children of the same parent, called 
by the Saxons gat^el-kind, by the Irish galhail 
cine, (family settlement,) and which, with cer- 
tain modifications, is common to all Celtic 
races — ^to Ireland, to Scotland, to Wales, and, 
in part, to our Brittany, f 

omnes fines imperii sui populis custodiendas mandaret, (that 
he should enact just laws, and. when ratified, have copitv 
distributed throughout his empire ;) instead of tanetas eem- 
teribertt seripturas, (that he should have copies made of 
the Holy Scriptures.) Lingard, Antiquities of the An|^o> 
Saxon Church, vol. 1. p. 489. 

* Thorn. 1786, as cited by Lingard, History of England, 
vol. 11. p. 6. 

t See p. 7L 

(" Gavelkind," says Lingard. vol. il. p. 350, " is that tpf- 
cics of tenure, by which lands descend to all the sons 
equally, and without any consideration of primogeniture. 
It prevniled in former ages among ail the British tribes; 
and some relics of it in an improved form remain in Eng- 
land, even at the present day. Among the Irijih it existed 
as late as the reign of James I. ; and still retained the rude 
featorei of the original InsUtuUon. While it excluded all 
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Teat Italian legists who were the first 
ops of Canterbury, were the more in- 
> favor the customs of Kent from their 
in many respects, with the principles 
^oman law ; and when Eudes, (Odo,) 
1 of Kent, William the Conqueror^s 
began to degrade the Kentish men to 
le servile footing as the natives of 
r provinces, " Lanfranc withstood him 
ce, and proved before all the world the 
of his land by the testimony of aged 
nen, versed in the customs of their 
and he delivered his men from the 
res which Eudes wished to impose on 
On another occasion, (Odo^s seizure 
manors belonging to the archbishop of 
iry, during Stigand^s disgnracc,) a shire- 
9 held, at Lanfranc's request, at Pen- 
in which Geoffry, bishop of Coutance, 
by order of William ; where, after a 
of three days, the lands in question 
udged to the Church.f 
nselm, Lanfranc^s successor, showed 
still more favorable to the conquered, 
that Lanfranc was speaking to him of 
)n Elfeg, (or Alphage,) who had sacri- 
isclf in defending the liberties of his 
against the Normans, " For my part," 
selm's remark, *' I think him a true 
for he preferred death to seeing his 
nen wronged. John died for truth's 
fcge for that of Justice ; and so both 
Christ, who is both truth and justice. "J 
was the chief promoter of Henry Beau- 
Tiarriagc with Edgar's niece, the last 
^^axon line of sovereigns '^ a match 
lespite all argument to the contrary, 
vv led to the rehabilitation of the con- 
ace. Anselm, as representative of the 
people, in his capacity of archbishop 
rbury, administered the oaths to Beau- 
hen he swore, for the second time, to 
his charter confirming the ancient immu- 
the Church and the feudal privileges.^ 

>^. l)oth the widow and the danithteni, from the 
of land, it equally adinittcil all the males wUh- 
rtion of ^piiriciUH or leffitimato birth. Yet thene 
Teed to the individual lands hold by their father, 
ath of each pa«Nessor the landed property of the 
thrown into one coninion mass : a new division 
by the equity or caprice of the canfinny, or chief; 
respfclive portions wore aligned to the different 
HmilioA in the order of srniority. It is evident 
a ti-nure must have opposed an insuperable bar to 
il iinprovpnient, and to tho influence of agrtcnl- 
iiltiplyinK the rotiiforli of civilized life.") 
'. L'infranri. np. Arti fc?S. Ord. S. Bene<L 
c. Origin of \hv Laws of Kurupe, p. 452, ed. 1P28. 
{T onlered the whoir county to assemble without 
I that fill ihf nion of the county. Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen well acquainted with the ancient 
cu-tonis. Mhould Ik; pro««ent. When they met at 
n.'alt snt down, and the whole county was de- 
•rc for threi* day;* — and by all those honest and 
I there pre««ent, it was decided, ordainiHi. and 
'hat jU'»t fw thi' Itini; hlm'«elf, the archbishop of 
y «houM possess full juri<dlction over his lands, 
d hold thein In quiet and freedom.' " 
a fi.ur.i. I. ii. p. ir>2. .Martyr niihl videtur egre- 
)<<ri innlnit .... sic ergo Johannes pro veritato, 
leeus pro justilia. 
ird, vol. il. p. 153, 158. 



DISPUTE BETWEEN HENRY AND BECKET. 

Great was the surprise of the English mon- 
arch when he learned that his creature, his boon 
companion, Thomas Becket, took his new dig- 
nity in earnest. The chancellor, the world- 
ling, the courtier, had suddenly recollected that 
he was one of the people. A son of the Saxon, 
he had turned Saxon ; and his sanctity caused 
his Saracen mother to be forgotten. He sur- 
rounded himself with Saxons, with the poor 
and the beggar — wore their coarse dress, and 
ate with them, and as they did.* From this 
time he resigned the great seal, and dropped 
his intercourse with the king. There were, 
thus, as if two kings : and the king of the poor, 
who held his court at "Canterbury, was not the 
least powerful of the two.f 

Henry, deeply offended, obtained from the 
pope a bull, rendering the abbot of St. Augus- 
tin's monastery independent of the archbishop : 
indeed, he had been so under the Saxon kings. 
By way of reprisal, Thomas summoned «eYera] 
of the barons to restore to the see of Canter- 
bury estates which their ancestors had re- 
ceived in fee from their sovereigns ; declaring 
that he knew no law which could sanctify in- 
justice, and that what had been taken without 
a just title ought to be given up.{ This was 
neither more nor less than mooting the ques- 
tion whether the whole work of the conquest 
were to be destroyed, and the Saxon archbishop 
were to wreak vengeance for the battle of Hast- 
ings on the descendants of the conquerors. 
The episcopate which William the Conqueror 
had strengthened for the support of the con- 
quest, was now turned against it. Fortunately 
for Henry, the bishops were rather barons than 
bishops. Their temporal interests touched 
these Normans much more closely than those 
of the Church ; and the majority declared in 
the king^s favor, and were ready to swear to 
whatever pleased him. Thus the alarm which 
Becket^s conduct occasioned this thoroughly 
feudal church, enabled the king to extort from 
her an extent of power far beyond what he 
would otherwise have dared to seek. 

The following are the principal points stipu- 
lated by the constitutions of Clarendon (a. d. 
1164) : — " The custody of every vacant arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, abbey, and priory of royal 
foundation, shall be given, and its revenues 
paid, to the king ; and the election of a new 
incumbent shall be made in consequence of the 
king^s writ, by the chief clergy of the Church, 
assembled in the king^s chapel, with the assent 

* vita 8. Thome Qnadripartlta, p. 19, 94, ed. Lupus, 
1682. 

t Lingard, vol. li. p. 314. The king's advisers insinoated 
that Becket designed to render himself independent ; and 
it was reported that he had saM to his confidanL«, " that the 
youth of Henry required a master; that the violence of hit 
passions nmst, and might easily be tamed ; and that he 
knew how necessary he himself was to a monarch, who 
was incapable of guiding the reins of government withoat 
his assistance." 

t Genraa. Cantoar. ap. Thleiry, lU. UO. 
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of the l^ng, and with the advice of such pre- 
lates as tne king may call to his assistance. — 
In suits, in which each or either party is a 
clergyman, the proceedings shall commence 
before the king*s justices, who shall decide 
whether the cause is to be tried in the secular 
or episcopal courts : in the latter case a civil 
officer is to be present to report the proceed- 
ia^, and if the defendant be convicted in a 
criminal action he is to lose his benefit of 
clergy. — No tenant in chief of the king, no 
officer of his household or of his demesne, 
shall be excommunicated, or his l|fids put un- 
der an interdict, until application shall have 
been made to the king, or in his abatnce to the 
grand justiciary, whd is to take care that what 
belongs to the king^s courts shall be there de- 
termined, and what belongs to the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts shall be determined in them. — No 
archbishop, bishop, or dignified clergyman can 
lawfully go beyond the sea, without the king's 
permission. — Clergymen, who hold lands of 
the crown, hold by barony, and are bound to 
' the same services as the lay barons. V 

These constitutions were nothing less than 
the entire confiscation of the Church in favor 
of Henry. When the king was to receive the 
revenues in the event of a see's becoming va- 
cant, one might be sure that it would long re- 
main so ; just as in the time of William Rufus, 
who had farmed out one archbishopric, four 
bishoprics, and eleven abbeys.* The bishop- 
rics would become the reward, not of the bar- 
ons, perhaps, but of the officials of the Trea- 
sury, of the scribes, and of complaisant judges. 
The Church, subject to military service, would 
become altogether feudal. Almonries, schools, 
and religious obligations would go to the sup- 
port of Brabanters and Cutereaux, and pious 
foundations discharge the costs of murder. 
Losing wit!) the power of excommunication 
the only weapon which remained to her, the 
Anglican church, cut off from all communica- 
tion with Rome, and imprisoned in her island 
home, would at the same time, together with 
the loss of communion with the Christian world, 
lose all feeling of universality, of Catholicism. 
1 he most serious attack upon her was the abo- 
lition uf the ecclesiastical tribunals, and the 
repeal of the benefit of clergy. Undoubtedly, 
these rights had given rise to great abuses, and 
under their shelter the clergy had committed 
many crimes with impunity ; but w#^ have only 
to call to mind the frightful barbarism, the exe- 
crable venality of the lay tribunals of the twelfth 
century, to confess that the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was at the period an anchor of safety. 
It might spare the guilty ; but then how many 
innocent did it not save ! The Church offered 
almost the only means by which the despised 
races could hope to retrieve their position ; and 
the two Saxons, Breakspear (Adrian IV.) and 
Becket, are cases in point. At this time the 

• Petr. Bles. iU., cit«l by Ungud, vol. U. p. 13S. 



liberties of the Church were identified with 
those of the world. 

And, therefore, the conquered races lent the 
archbishop of Canterbury a stout and firm sup- 
port. His struggle for liberty was imitated 
in Aquitaine, though with more timidity and 
moderation, by the bishop of Poitiers,* and, at 
a later period, in Wales, by the famous Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, to whom we are indebted, 
amon? other works, for his very curious de- 
scription of Ireland. t The Lower Bretons, too, 
sided with Becket. A Welshman followed 
him into exile at the peril of his life ;{ as did 
the famous John of Salisbury.^ The Welsh 
students seem to have been the bearers of 
Becket's messages; for their schools were 
closed by king Henry's orders, and they them- 
selves were prohibited from entering any part 
of England without first receiving his permis- 
sion. 

To see in this contest only a struggle be- 
tween two hostile races, and to find in 1 homaa 
Becket a Saxon only, would be to circumscribe 
this grand subject. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury was not merely the saint of £nfl^land, the 
saint of the conquered — Saxons and Welsh ; 
but quite as much the saint of France and of 
all Christendom. His memory was cherished 
by us, not less vividly than by his own coun- 
trymen. The house which he inhabited in 
Auxerre, and a church which he built in Dau- 
phiny, during his exile, are still pointed out tn 



* To whom Henry IT. addressed, through two of his ja^ 
tiriaries, more titrinrent resolutions than even those em 
hnred hy tly constltntlons of Clnrendon. See the Bi<(bop*s 
letter, «p. Set. R. Fr. %v\. 216.^See, also. (ibid. 579, 5^5, 
&.C..) the letters written him by John of Stillsbary, to keep 
him informed of nil that was done in BecketN CHjie.— The 
bishop of Poitier* irave WHy in 1160, and made his peace 
with the king. Jonnn. Rirl^tbur. Efdst. ibid. 5S3. 

t Elected bishop in 1176 by the monks of Sl David, and 
expelled by Henry II. in f^vor of a Norman ; re-elected in 
1190 by the stinie monks, and again expelled by John Lack- 
Innd. Too feebly suppnrted. he failed in his courafBoos 
struggle for the independence of the Welsh church ; but his 
country honored his memory for it— "Long as our cnnnory 
sh«ll endure,'* say« a Welsh poet, "they who write and 
they who sing, will remember thy noble daring.*' 

J Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 29.5. Thierry, iii. 160. 

^ 8 (li-bury is in tiie country of Kent, but not in the ronih 
ty of thnt nnme. (The author mu^t surely mean thnt Salis- 
bury is, eccloHinKtICMlly f^penking, in the province of Caater- 
l;nry. Translator.)— In the time of archbishop Thibant. 
(Theolnld.) it wr«s Jobnof B:ilisbury who wasaccu ^lof tbe 
Httenipti m'de by ttie church of Canterbury to r<*rnver its 
privilege*. He write'*. In 1159—" I am the mark for all the 
king*'* wntth .... if the name of Rome Is invoked by any 
one, I am nt the tmttnni of the mntter; and if the Anglican 
rhnrch d <re to clniin a sh; dow of liberty, either in the con- 
duct (if etoctions or of Jtp'rituil causes, all is put down to 
me, as If I alone instmrU'd my lord of Cnntertiury and the 
lUhrr bi'hop'whwt Ui do." .... J. Sari^bur. Ep!st. ?>p.Scr. 
R. Fr. xvl. 490.— He contend'*, in his Policraticu«. (Lcyden, 
]B39, p. S06.) thnt *'lt is praiseworthy and ju.n to flutters 
tynnt. in ordvr to throw him off his guard and kill him."— 
In Thomis Bcckel's* cnse, hi* letters lietray selfl hne^* (he 
\\ ever unra y pln-nt the confiscation of his ph)p<-rty. Scr. 
R. Fr. xvi. 50R, 512. A-c.) a» well as indecision and t'midit)-, 
(Ibid. p. 509:) he often gets others to Intercede for Mm with 
the king. (p. 514. Uc.) nnd crun^els Becket timid m^'tifures. 
(p. 510, 527. iLC.) He necin* little troubled with notions of 
con^l-tercy: and thi* drfendrrof liberty allows free will no 
p<iwer l:ul for evil. (Porcnt. p. 97.) We mu^t rot dimw 
any h-«sty conclusion frrm his having studied undtT Ab»- 
I'-rd ; his pr il«es are for St. Beriuurd and his disciple, 
BiiuIU. (Ibid. p. 311.) 
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stranger. No tomb was more yisited in 

middle age than that of St. Thomas of 
nterburv ; no pilgrimage in greater request, 
lundred thousand pilgrims are said to have 
ited it in a single year ; and the tradition 
8, that in one year nine hundred and fifty 
mds sterling were laid on the shrine of St. 
omas, and only four pounds on that of the 
gin, while not a single offering was made to 
d himself. 

Thomas was dear to the people above all the 
Its of the middle age, because by his low 
[ obscure birth, by his Saracen mother and 
con father, he was one of themselves. The 
rldly life which he had at first led, his love 
dogs, horses, hawks,* and all those youthful 
tes which he never entirely lost, were quite 
heir taste. Under his priestly robes he bore 
nightly, loyal, and courageous heart, whose 
)ul8es he found it difficudt to repress. In 
I of the most critical moments of his life, 
en the barons and bishops who sided with 
nry seemed ready to tear him in pieces, a 
ce called him traitor. At the word he stop- 
I, and, hastily turning round, rejoined, " Were 
lot that my order forbids me, that coward 
uld repent of his insolence.'* 
The great, the magnificent, and the terrible 
he fate of this man, arises from his beinff 
.rged, weak and unassisted as he was, with 

interests of the Church universal, which 
re those of mankind : a post, which was of 
It the pope's, which Gregonr VII. had 
intained, but which Alexander III. feared to 
:upy. He had enough to do with the anti- 
>e, and with his supporter, Frederick Barba- 
sa, the conqueror of Italy. Alexander was 

head of the Lombard league, an Italian 
riot and politician, who negotiated, fought, 
1, came back, stirred up party zeal, encour- 
id desertion from the opposite ranks, made 
Eities, and founded cities. It did not suit his 
icy to offend the greatest king of Christen- 
n, I mean Henry II., when he had the em- 
or already on his hands. His whole conduct 
^ards Henry was shamefully timid and cring- 

; his sole object being to gain time by 
stched equivocations, by letters and rejoin- 
s, living on daily expedients, temporizing 
ween England and France, and playing the 
lomatist Uke a lay prince, while the king of 
ance accepted the patronage of the Church, 
1 Becket suffered and died for her — a strange 
itician, who taught the world to seek any 
ere but at Rome for the representative of 
igion and the tjrpe of sanctity. 
[n this great and dramatic struggle Becket 
s severely tried, and had to bear up alike 
linst threats, allurements, and his own scru- 



On landing, In his labsequent flifht, in Franee, eeeing 
>nth with a hawk on his wrist, he eould not help going 
to examine the bird: an act which had nearly betrayed 
I. "Perhapc.** says the writer of the anecdote, "the 
r which it occasioned him will have washed ont the lin 
tiia vanity.'* Vita anadrlpartita, p. 65. 

roL. I. — 31 



pies. Hence the hesitation observable in him 
in the beginning of the contest — a hesitation 
akin to fear. He gave way at first in the coun- 
cil of Clarendon, either through dread of per- 
sonal violence, or that he was still influenced 
by the sense of his obligations to the king : a 
weakness, indeed, which commands our pity 
in a man who might be distracted between two 
opposing duties. On the one hand, he owed 
much to Henry ; on the other, still more to his 
own see, to the Church of England, to the 
Church Universal, of whose rights he was the 
sole champion. This incurable duality of the 
middle age, divided between the state and re- 
ligion, has been the grief and torment of the 
greatest minds, — of Godfrey of Bouillon, of 
St. Louis, and of Dante. 

'* Wretch that I am," exclaimed Thomas, on 
his return from Clarendon ; *' I see the Angli- 
can church, in punishment of my sins, enslaved 
forever ! It was so to be ; I came out of the 
king's palace, not out of the church ; I was a 
hunter of beasts, before I became a pastor of 
men. The lover of histrions and of dogs has 
become the guardian of souls .... therefore, 
am I utterly abandoned of God !"* 

Another time, Henry tried caresses instead 
of violence. Becket had only to say the word ; 
he submitted every thing to him. It was a 
renewal of the temptation in the wilderness, 
when Satan took Jesus into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showing him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, said, '* All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me."t All his contempora- 
ries see in Thomases resistance to Henry, an 
image of the temptation of Christ ; and in his 
death, a reflection of the passion. Analogies 
of the kind delighted the men of the middle 
age. The last work in this style, and the 
boldest, is that of the Book of Conformities 
between the life of Jesua Christ and that of St. 
Francis, 

Even the extension of the royal power, 
which was the groundwork of the whole dis- , 
pute, soon became a very secondary objd<ft' 
with Henry, the chief being the ruin and death 
of Thomas. He thirsted for his blood. That 
the power which stretched over so many peo- 
ple should fail against the will of one man — 
that after so many easy triumphs, an obstacle 
should rise in his path — all this was too much 
for this spoiled child of fortune to bear. He 
was distracted at the thought, and even reduced 
to tears. I 



* Ibid. p. 41 De pastore avium fkctiu fum paitor 

ovinm. Iiudum fantor histricninin et canum aectator, tot 

anlmamm pastor Unde et plane video me lam a Deo 

derellctmn. " Then was he so overcome by grief," ad(te tha 
writer, " tkat torrents of tears gashed (torn his eyes, and ha 
continued weeping and bitterly sobUng." 

t Ibid. p. 109. Henry's words were like thoae of Satan, 
Et certe omnia traderem In roanos toas. The bishop, re- 
peating the king's words to Herlbert of Bosaham. added, 
'* When the king spoke thus, I remembered the words of the 
evanfellst, HtK omwia,** kjc. 

% /cum. Baiishiir. ap. Epiit 8. TImohb, p. 933. . . . De 
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However, the king did not lack officious 
counsellors to endeavor to comfort him, and 
satisfy his desires ; and the attempt was made 
in the month of October, 1164. Indisposed 
and weak, the archbishop was compelled to 
attend a flreat council in the town of North- 
ampton. In the momin?, having previously 
celebrated ^e mass of §t. Stephen, the first 
martyr, which begins with the words, " The 
princes are met in council to hold judgment on 
me," he proceeded to court, arrayed as he was 
in the pontifical robes, and bearing in his hand 
the archiepiscopal cross.^ This embarrassed 
his enemies. AfVer a fruitless attempt to take 
the cross from him, they recurred to the for- 
malities of law, accused him of having made 
away with the public money, and of naving 
celebrated mass m the name of the devil. They 
then demanded his deposition, which, once 
pronounced, they might have slain him with 
safe consciences. The king waited the result 
with impatience ; symptoms of violence dis- 
played themselves; and, as he walked along 
the hall, some of the courtiers threw at him 
knots of straw, which they took from the floor. 
The archbishop appealed to the pope, with- 
drew slowly, and left them speecUess. This 
was the first temptation — the summons before 
Herod and Caiaphas. The crowd had been 
expecting him, in tears. As for him, he or- 
dered tables to be laid, summoned all the poor 
of the city, and celebrated as it were the last 
supper with them.f That very night he set 
out, and with difficulty reached the continent. 

The escape of his prey was a sore matter to 
Henry. But he seized Becket's estates, and 
divided the spoil. He banished all connected 
with him, whether in the ascending or descend- 
ing line; and neither men, bowing under the 
weight of years, nor infants still hanging at the 
breast, nor pregnant women, were excepted. 
'* The list of proscription was swelled with four 
hundred names ; and the misfortune of the suf- 
lerers was aggravated by the obligation of an 
oath to visit the archbishop, and importune him 
with the history of their wrongs. Day aAer 
day crowds of exiles besieged the door of his 
ceU at Pontigny."^ Poor and famishing, they 
came to wring his heart with the sight of their 
wretchedness and rags ; and, over and above, 
the English bishops addressed him letters full 
of bitterness and irony, congratulating him on 
the apostolic poverty to which he was reduced, 
and hoping that his fast? would profit his soul.^ 
Such were Job's comforters. 



Oantoarlensl arcblepisGopo na^ssime conqnerenf, non lioe 
femitibus et Busplrlu muUTs. Et lachiymatns est, dicens 
quod idem Cantaariensis et corpiu et aniinain pariter aofer- 
ret, (he protested that Becket would destroy mm, sool and 
body.) « 

* Roger, de Iloveden. p. 494. Vita Qoadrip. p. 58. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 50. Dixit, "Sinite pauperes Christl 
«... omnen intrnre nobiscum, ut epulemur in Domino ad 
Invicem." Et inipleta sunt domos et atria clrcomquaque 
•diicambenUum. 

1 Llngard, vol. ii. p. 396. 

4 Epbt. 8. Thome, p. 189. " We wen loraewhat com- 



The archbishop welcomed his fate, and em- 
braced it as a penance. Taking shelter first at 
St. Omer, and then at Pontigny, an abbey 
the Cistercian rule, he led the solitary and 
mortified life of a recluse.* From this retreat 
he wrote to the pope, acknowledging that hs 
had been unduly thrust into the archiepiscopal 
see, and surrendering his dig^nity. Alexander 
HI., who was at the time a refugee at Sens, 
feared taking a decided part, and bringing a 
new enemy upon himself. He condemned 
several of the constitutions of Clarendon, but 
declined seeing Thomas, and contented himself 
with writing him word that he reinvested him 
with the archiepiscopal dignity. " Go," was 
his cold comfort to the exile, ** go, learn in 
poverty to be the comforter of the poor." 

The only stay Thomas had, was the king of 
France. Louis VH. was but too well pleased 
at the trouble the whole business gave his rival ; 
and, besides, he was, as we have seen, a sin- 
gularly mild and pious prince. The archbishop, 
persecuted for defending the Church, was in 
his eyes a martyr ; and he, therefore, received 
him with every mark of favor, observing, that 
to protect the exile was one of the ancient or- 
naments of the French crown.f He settled on 
Thomas and his companions in misfortune, a 
daily allowance of hreid and other necessaries ; 
and when the king of England sent to him to 
denounce the former archbishop — " By whom 
has he been deposed ?" was Louisas remark. 
" I am a king, too ; yet cannot I depose tha 
meanest clerk in my realm. "| 

Abandoned b^ the pope, and living on the 
charity of the kmg of France, Thomas did not 
quail. Henry having crossed over into Nor- 
mandy, the archbishop repaired to Vezelai, — 
the very spot where twenty years before St. 
Bernard had preached the second crusade, and 
oh Ascension day, with the most solemn cere- 
mony, withlhe ringing of bells, and by the li^ht 
of tapers, he excommunicated the defender^ of 
the constitutions of Clarendon, the detainers of 
the possessions of the see of Canterbury, and 
all who had communicated with the antipope, 
whom the emperor supported ; designating by 
name six of the royal favorites : and though he 
did not name the sovereign himself, he held 
the sword suspended over him. 

This bold proceeding threw Henry into tht 

forted when we heard that yon had crooed the na, and 
were wisely aiming at no ambltioos project, nor plottini 
against our lord the king,** fcc. 

* " He wore sackcloth, and used the scourge. He got the 
attendant lav-brother to bring him privily, besides tte deU* 
cate dishes that were served up to him, the ordinary allow- 
ance of the monks, with which he contented himself. Bui 
he soon fell seriously ill, from a diet so contrary to his hab- 
its.** Vita Quadrip. p. 83. 

t Gervas. Cantuar. ap. Scr. R. Pr. xiii. 132. Rex Frmncte 
dixit: Ite, dicite domino vestro (Henrico) quod si Ipse cos- 
suetudines qnan vocat avitas nnn vult dimitterp, nee ego 
veteranam regum Francic libertatem volo pmpellere, qua 
cunctis exulantibus, et prmcipue porsoniH ecrlestiastids. . . . 

X Id. ibid. p. 128. Dicf^ntc lectore, "Quondam rpisco- 
pum.** qucsivit quis cum depanuis^eL. et ait, " Ef9> qnid«D 
rex sum. sicut et ip«e ; nee tamcn possum tcmc mcae miai- 
mam quendam clencum deponere." 
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lost ungOTernable fits of passion. He rolled 
n the ground, threw down his cap, tore off his 
iothes, pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, 
nd, unable to do more mischief, sat down, and 
nawed the straw on the floor.* When he 
Bine to his cooler senses, he wrote himself, 
nd made the clergy of Kent write to the pope, 
lat he was prepared to proceed to the utmost 
xtremities; and praying and threatening by 
urns. One moment he sent ambassadors to 
)e emperor, to assure him that he would sup- 
ort the antipope,t and threatened even to turn 
lussulman ;% ^^^ next, he sent apologetical 
zplanations to Alexander III., asserting that 
is ambassadors had exceeded their authority 
-and at last affirmed that he had given the 
mperor no such promises. At the same time, 
e bribed the cardinals, and sent money to the 
lombards, Alexander's allies. He solicited 
-om the jurisconsults of Bologna a manifesto 
gainst the archbishop ;^ and went so far as to 
ffer the pope to resign all his claims, and 
ven to forego the constitutions of Clarendon : 
9 did he long for his enemy's destruction. 

These alternations ended in act. He ob- 
lined pontifical letters, suspending Thomas 
'om all episcopal authority until restored to the 
ing's favor. Henry showed these letters open- 
r, boasting that he had disarmed Becket, and 
lat for the future he held the pope in his 
urscj The Cistercian monks, threatened by 
im with the loss of the possessions they held 
1 his dominions, gave Becket gently to under- 
tand, that they could no longer oner him an 
sylum. Scandalized by their pusillanimity, the 
ing of France could not refrain from exclaim- 
ig — " Religriow, O religion, whither art thou 
ed, when they whom we have believed to be 
ead to the world, expel him who is suffering 
xile for the sake of God, with a view to the 
lings of this world, "^f 

At last, the king of France gave way. Hen- 
y, in the excess of his rage against Becket, 
ad humbled himself before the weak Louis, 
ecognised him as his feudal superior, sought 



* Scr. R. Fr. xvi. S15. Piloam de capite projecit, baltemn 
Iscinxit. veste;! longias abjecit, Btratam sericum qaod erat 
ipra lectnm mana proj^a removit, et ccepit •tramlDeas 
lastucare festucas. 

t Friderici Epist ap. EpUt. S. Thorn, p. 106, 110. Legati 
^is Anfclici ... ex parte regis et baronnm ejus apud 
(Titzebargh joraTemnt qaod . . . papain Paschalem, quem 
OS tenemos, et ipse teneblt .... See, also, Henry^a Letter, 
lid. p. 106; and that of John of Salisbury, p. 341. 

I J. Sarisbor. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 584. Cum papam blan- 
lliia et promUsis dejlcere non prsvalerent, ad nilnas con- 
CTsi funt, mentlentee quod rex eomm Noradinl citlus 
equeretor errones et piofiuue religionls iniret consortium 
oain in eccleci& Cantaariensi pateretnr dintiiu epUcoparl. 

6 J. Sarisbor. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvt 603. Epist S. Thom. 
. §03. Becket complains to the bishop of Ostia, '* How did 
re ever injure the towns of Italy — bow the learned Bolo- 
nese — who. Indeed, solicited by prayers and promises . . . . 
rere unwilling to comply." 

iJ Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 313. Ovans quod Herculi clavam de- 
raxisset.— Ibid. 5Q3. Quia nunc D. papam et omnes cardi- 
ales habet in bursa sua. 

IT Vltaaaadrip. p.85. O religio, O religio, ubi ea 1 Ecce 
aim qaos credebamns sccnlo roortnna, Alc. — See, also, Ger- 
ase of Canterbury, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiil. 130. Louis sent an 
scart of three hundred men to meet the archbishop. 



his daughter in marriage for his son, and 
promised to divide his dominions between his 
children.* Louis then offered his mediation 
between the two, and brought Becket with him 
to Montmirail in Perche, where they were met 
by Henry. Vague words passed between 
them. Henry was willing to preserve the liber- 
ties of the Church, " saving the dignity of his 
crown,'^ and tha archbishop was equally willing 
to obey the king, " saving the honor of God 
and the dignity of the Church."! " What is 
that you want," said the French monarch, 
" peace is in your hands. "{ As the arch- 
bishop persisted in his reservations, all present;, 
of both nations, accused him of obstinacy ; and 
one of the French barons exclaimed, that the 
man who withstood the unanimous wish and 
advice of the barons of the two kingdoms, was 
no longer deserving of an asylum. The two 
kings took horse without any leave-taking of 
Becket, who retired in very r6w spirits.^ 

The desertion and wretchedness of the arch- 
bishop were at their height. He had no longer 
bread or resting-place, and was reduced to live 
on the charity of the people. Perhaps it was 
at this time that he built the church, commonly 
attributed to him. Architecture was one of the 
arts which had become traditionary among the 
heads of the Church ; and not long afterwards, 
at the time of the crusade against the Albigeois, 
we find master Theodosius, archdeacon of 
Notre-Dame, combining, like Becket, the hon- 
ors of the lep^ist and the architect.! 

To give the finishing stroke to the primate, 
Henry attempted to transfer the rights of the 
see of Canterbury to the archbishop of York, 
and had his son crowned by him. At the coro- 
nation feast, in the intoxication of his joy, he 
would wait at table on the young king with his 
own hands, when, no longer knowing what he did, 
he suffered the thought to pass his lips, that 

* Ep. S. Thom. p. 434. At MontiQiraU, Henry submi^ 
ted himself, his children, lands, men, and treasure to 
the pleasure of Louis. J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 
505. 

t Persecutor noster .... adjedt: Selvis dignitatlbtts 
suls. Ep. S. Thom. p. 504.— Salvo in omnibus orduie suo et 
honore Dei et sancts Ecclesie. Roger, de Hoveden, p. 498. 
Ep. S. Thom. p. 563, sqq. Vita Cinadrip. p. 95. "Our 
fathers,'* he said, " suffered because they would proclaim 
the name of Christ, and shall I, to recover the favor of one 
man, compromise the honor of God! Never! Never!" 
Gervas. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. 133. 

t Gervas. Cant, a p. Scr. R. Fr. xiv. 460. 

( But Louis repented of his conduct to Bcckel; and sent 
for him a few days after. Becket obeyed ; thinking that ho 
was about to receive orders to quit France. " He nnd they 
who accompanied him," says Gervase of Canterbury, (ap* 
Scr. R. Fr. xiil. 33.) " found the king sitting in melancholy 
wise, nor did he rise, as usual, to the archbishop. Thoy all 
stood admiring, and, after a long silence, as if he were un- 
willing to dismiss him, the king, suddenly starting up to 
the surprise of all present, threw himself with n posslonnie 
flood or tears at the feet bf the archbishop, and sobbed out, 
* My lord and fiither, thou alone hast seen rightly.* Then, 
with renewed sighs, he exclaimed, * Of a verity, thou alone 

hast seen rightly. We have all been blind I repent, 

fother ; pardon, I beseech you, and absolve my wretched 
self flrom this fault. From this moment, my kinEdom and 
myself are thine.*'* See, also. Vita Quadrlp. p. 96. 

II It was Lanfranc who built, by order of William the 
Conqueror, the church of St. Stephen of Cuen, the las^ 
magnificent product of Roman architecture. 
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"from that day he was no longer king"* — 
fatal words, which did not fall in vain on the 
ears of* the young king and the bystanders. 

Thomas, struck by this new blow, and sold 
and abandoned by the court of Rome, addressed 
to the pope and cardinals terrible and damna- 
tory letters — ^** Why lay in my path a stumb- 
ling-block of offence ? why strew my path with 
thorns? .... How can you blind yourselves 
to the wrong which Christ supers m me, and 
in yourself, who ought to hold Christ^s place 
here below ? The king of England has seized 
the possessions, has overthrown the liberties 
of the Church, has laid hands on the Lord^s 
anointed, imprisoning and mutilating them, and 
depriving them of sight ; while others he has 
forced to clear themselves by wager of battle, 
or by the ordeal of fire and water. And yet, 
with such outrages before us, we are wished to 
hold our peace ! . . . . Hirelings are and will 
be silent ; but whosoever is a true shepherd of 
the Church, will with us 

" I might flourish in power, abound in riches 
and pleasures, be feared and honored by all. 
But since the Lord has called me — poor ^nd 
unworthy sinner that I am, to the charge of 
souls, I have preferred, inspired thereto by 
grace, to be humbled in his household, and to 
endure unto the death proscription, exile, and 
the extreme of misery, rather than traffic with 
the liberty of the Church. Let them act thus 
who hope for length of days, and who find in 
their merits the assurance of a better time. As 
for me, I know that my life will be short, and 
that if I warn not the impious of his iniquity, I 
shall be answerable for his blood. Then, gold 
and silver will avail naught, nor presents^ which 

blind even the wise You and I, most 

holy father, will soon be summoned to the 
judgment-seat of Christ. And, it is in the 
name of his majesty and fearful judgment, that 
I ask from you justice on those who would cru- 
cify him a second time." 

Again, he writes, ** We can hardly subsist 
on the alms of the stranger. They who aided 
us are exhausted, and they who took pity on 
Qur exile are in despair, seeing the conduct of 

our lord, the pope Crushed by the Roman 

Church, we, who alone of the western world 
fight for her — were it not for the support of 
grace — should be constrained to desert the 

cause of Christ The Lord will see this 

from the summit of the heavenly mountain; 
and that fearful Majesty which stifles the breath 
of kings, will judge the extremities of the 
earth. For us, dead or alive, we are and shaJl 
be his, ready to suffer all for the Church. 
Would to God he may find us worthy to endure 
persecution for his justice^ sake If 

. . . . <i J itnow not how it happens that in 
this court it is God's party which is ever sac- 

• 

* Vita Qaadrip. p. 103, 103. Pater Alio dlvnatiis est mln- 
iftrare, et le refsm mm esae protestari. Eplst. 8. Thorn, 
p. 67ft. 790. 

t Epiit & Thon. ^ 774, Ice, 8cr. R. Fr. zvi. 418, 490. 



' rificed ; so that Barabbas escapes, and Christ 
is put to death. Six years will soon have 
passed since my banishment and the calaraitv 
of the Church have been suffered by the pontif- 
ical court. With you, unhappy exiles ajid the 
innocent are condemned solely oecause they are 
Christ^s weak and poor, and that they have not 
chosen to wander irom God^s justice. On the 
contrary, you have absolved sacrilegists, homi- 
cides, impenitent ravishers, and men of whom 
I dare frankly say, that were they to appear 
before St. Peter even, the world would vainly 
try to defend them, God would not acquit them. 
.... The king^s envoys promise our spoil to 
cardinals and courtiers. Well ! let God see 
and judge. I am ready to die. Let them arm 
the king of England for my destniction, and, if 
they choose, all the kings of the world : God 
to aid, I will not stray from my allegiance to 
the Church, either in life or death. In fine, I 
trust to God the defence of his own cause ; 'tis 
for him that I am in exile ; let him provide the 
remedy. Henceforward, my mind is made up 
no more to solicit the court of Rome. Let 
those who prevail by their iniquity apply to her, 
and who, in their triumph over justice and in- 
nocence, return boasting, to the grief of tbe 
Church. Would to God that the way of Rome* 
had not already lost so many hapless and inno- 
cent persons If 

These terrible words found so loud an echo 
that the court of Rome saw it was more dan- 
gerous to desert Thomas than to support him. 
The king of France wrote to the pope, " It is 
now incumbent on you to give up all your nu- 
gatory and procrastinating measures ;"| and, 
in so saying, he was the organ of all Christen- 
dom. The pope took the decisive resolution 
of suspending the archbishop of York for his 
usurpation of the rights of his brother of Can- 
terbury, and threatened the king, except he re- 
stored the confiscated property of the see. 
Henry felt alarmed ; and an interview was ar- 
ranged at Chinon between the archbishop and 
the two monarchs. Henry promised satisfac- 
tion, and displayed the utmost courtesy to 
Thomas, going so far as to offer to hold his 
stirrup at teave-taking.^ However, before they 
parted, bitter words passed between them, each 
upbraiding the other with benefits conferred ; 
and, on partings Thomas fixed his eyes with 
much meaning on the king, and said to him in 
a solemn manner, " I well believe I shall never 
see you more." — " Do you take me for a trai- 
tor, then ?" was the king's quick reply. The 



* Via RMWMmt. H. Thierry doM not UDdefstand tlwM 
words f n the mystic sense, but translates, " the Jooraey Id 
Rome.** 

t Epist. S. Thom. p. 773, 773. 8cr. R. Fr. xvL 417. B 
Nescio quo pacto pars Domini semper mactatur In CarUk at 

Barabbas evadat et Christus occidatvr Jam In i 

sexU anol proncrlptio nostra Utlnao via 

non prratis peremisset tot miseros innocentes ! 

t Scr. R. Fr. Xf\. 563. Ne ultcrios dilationes avas fl«»> 
tratnrias prorogaret See, also, Eplst. B. Thom. p. SSfl. 

^ Gervas. Cant. ap. Scr. R. Fr. ziv. 134. Vila 
p. 107. Eplst. S. Thom. p. 804. 
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urehbishop bowed his head; and they sepa- 
rated.* 

These last words of Henry's reassured no 
}ne. He refused Thomas the kiss of peace ; 
ind, instead of a mass of reconciliation, caused 
Lbe mass for the dead to be said.f It was said, 
IS it chanced, in a chapel dedicated to the mar- 
:yr8 ; and one of the archbishop's chaplains re- 
narking this, and observing, '* Truly, I think 
Lhe Church will only recover peace through 
martyrdom,'' Thomas said, *' God grant that she 
3e delivered, even at the cost of my blood. "J — 
The king of France, too, had given him the 
following warning, " For my own part, I would 
not for my weight in gold advise you to return 
to England, if he refuse you the kiss of peace ;" 
to which count Thibaud of Champagne added 
— " And the kiss is not enough."^ 

Thomas had long foreseen his fate, and re- 
signed himself to it. Being about to leave the 
ibbey of Pontigny, says the contemporary histo- 
rian, the abbot was astonished to see him shed 
tears at supper, and inquiring if there was any 
thing he was in want of, and offering whatever 
was in his power, " I want nothing," said the 
archbishop, ''all is at an end with me. Last 
night the Lord deigned to reveal to his servant 
the fate that awaits him." — '' What is there in 
conmion," said the abbot pleasantly, " between 
1 sound living man and a martyr ; between the 
cup of martyrdom and that you have just quafi*- 
&d !" To which the archbishop replied, '' It is 
true that I indulge in some degree the flesh,| 
t>ut the Lord is good, and justifies the unholy, 
ind has deigned to reveal his mystery to the 
unworthy."^ 

After writing his thanks to the king of France, 
Thomas set out with his friends to Rouen, where 
they found neither the money nor escort which 
Henry had promised ; but heard, on the con- 
trary, that those in whose hands his property 
izd been sequestered, had threatened to slay 
;he archbishop if he set foot in England. Ra- 
lulf de Broc, who held the estates of the see 
for the king, had said, '' Let him land ; he shall 
lot have time to eat a single loaf here."** The 
mdaunted archbishop wrote to Henry that he 
knew his danger, but that he could no longer 
see the church of Canterbury, the mother of 



* Will. Stepbaaidet, p. 71, ap. Thierry, t ill. p. 900. 

t ThU mass was chosen because the kiss of peace is not 
dven on reading the Gospel, as oo other occasions. Vita 
i^oadrip. n. 100. 

X Vita Qoadrip. p. 109. Accessit ad earn nnos de clerids 
wis, dicens, .... Cui archiepiscopos sic lespondit, Uti- 
lam vel meo sanguine liberetur ! 

JEpbt. 8. Tbom. an. Scr. R. Fr xvi. 40O. 
See, however, in Hoveden, (ap. Scr. Angl. post Bedam, 
1, Francofurti, p. 590,) the austere and mortified life led 
>y the salnL His table was splendidly served ; yet he look 
mly bread and water. He pnyed during the night, yet in 
;he morning awakened his attendants. In the night as well 
tf day, he caused three or five strokes of the scourge to be 
{Iven him, Itc. 

IT Vita Quadrip. p. 86. Subridens abbas inquit 

2nid esculentu, lemuiento, et martyr ! . . . . Archiepisco- 
no inquit : Fateor, corporeis voluptatibus indutgeo ; bonus 
amen Dominus, qui Justiflcat impium. indlgno dignatus est 
vrelara mysterium. ** Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 460. 



Christian Britain, perish on account of the ha- 
tred borne its archbishop. " Necessity brings 
me back, an unhappy pastor, to my unhappy 
church. I return thither by your permission ; 
and there shall I perish, in order to save it, ex- 
cept your piety hasten to my relief. But, live 
or die, I shall ever be yours in the Lord. What- 
ever befall me or mine, may God bless you and 
your children !"• 

Meanwhile, he had proceeded to the opposite 
coast of Boulogne. It was now the month of 
November, and the season unfavorable for 
crossing. He and his companions were detain- 
ed for a few days at the port of Witsand, near 
Calais. Walking one day on the sea-shore, 
they saw a man running towards them, whom 
they supposed to be the master of the ship 
coming to give them notice to get ready to sail ; 
but the man told them that he was a priest and 
dean of Boulogne cathedral, and that the count, 
his lord, had sent him to warn them not to em- 
bark, since he knew there to be troops of armed 
men on the look-out on the Enfflish coast to 
seize or slay the archbishop. " My son," said 
Thomas to nim, " though I were certain that I 
should be dismembered and cut in pieces on the 
opposite shore, I would not stay my foot. Seven 
years* absence are enough both for shepherd and 
flock. "t — ** I see En^and," he said another 
time, " and with God's help, I will go. Yet do 
I know of a veriUr that I shall meet my pas- 
sion there. "{ Christmas was drawing nigh, 
and he desired, at all hazards, to celebrate in 
his own church the nativity of our Saviour. 

When he neared the shore, and the people 
discerned the archiepiscopal cross, which was al- 
ways borne before the primate, they hastened in 
crowds to receive him and contend for the priv- 
ilege of his blessing. Some prostrated them- 
selves before him, with passionate cries, while 
others strewed their garments under his feet, 
and exclaimed, '* Blessed is he who cometh in 
the name of the Lord !" The priests went out 
to meet him, at the head of their parishioners ; 
and all said that Christ was come to be cruci- 
fied a second time, and that he was about to 
suffer for Kent, as at Jerusalem he had suffered 
for the world. ^ Their numbers intimidated the 
Normans, who had hastened with loud menaces, 



* EpisL 8. Thorn, p. 893. Sed sive vivimus, sive mati- 
mur, vestrl sumus et erimus semper in Domino, et quldquid 
nobis contingat et nostris, benefhciat voUs Deus et libeda 
vestris. 

t Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 613, ap. Thierry, t ill. p. 901. 

X Vita Qnadrip. p. 111. Teriam Anglir video, et Avente 
Domino tcrram intrabo, sciens tamen certissime, quod mihl 
immlneat passio. 

^ Vita Quadrip. p. 112. In navi vezillo crucis, quod 
archlepiscopi Cantuarienses coram se semper bajulare cob- 
sueverunt, erecto .... videres turbam panperum .... 
alios se humi prosteroantes, ejulantes, hos p4orantes ; illoa 
pne gaudio, et omnes conclamantes : Benedietus fui vemity 
Alc. — P. 113. Diceres Dominum secundo ad passionem ap- 
propinquare . . . . et venire iterum moriturum in Christo 
bomini pro Anglicana ecclesia Cantuarir, qui Hierosolymis 
pro totins mundi salute in se ipso semel mortnus est. — 
J. Sarisbur. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvi. 614. " The people rejoiced 
over their recovered pastor, as If Christ himself had come 
down flrom heaven among men.** 
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and drawn swords.* The archbishop reached 
Canterbury amidst the singinf of hymns and 
ringing of beUs, and, ascending the pulpit, 
preached upon the text, " I am come to die in 
the midst of you.^^f He had already written 
to the pope, asking him to offer up on his be- 
half the prayers for the dying.| 

At this time the king was in Normandy, and 
be was both surprised and alarmed when the 
^ews reached him that the primate had dared 
to enter England. He was told how Thomas 
marched surrounded by crowds of the poor, of 
8er&, and of armed men ; how this king of the 
poor had resumed possession of the throne 
of Canterbury ; how he had pushed on as far 
as London, and how he brought bulls from 
the pope to lay the kingdom once more under 
interdict. Such, in fact, was the double deal- 
ing of Alexander UI., that he had sent absolu- 
tion to Henry, and to the archbishop his per- 
mission to excommunicate him. The kinff, be- 
side himself with passion, exclaimed, *' What, 
shall one who has eaten my bread, a wretch 
who came to my court on a lame horse, tram- 
ple the monarchy under his foot! See him 
triumphing, and sitting on my throne ! And 
not one of the cowards whom I feed has the 
heart to rid me of this priest !"^ It was the 
second time that these homicidal words had 
passed his lips ; but now the^ did not fall from 
him in vain. Four of his knights felt that they 
would be dishonored did they not revenge the 
insult offered their lord : such was the strength 
of the feudal tie, and the virtue of the recipro- 
cal oath by which lord and vassal bound them- 
selves one to the other. They would not wait 
for the decision of the judges, whom the king 
had ordered to commence proceedings against 
him. They considered that their honor would 
be compromised, did he die by any other than 
their hands. 

Setting out at different hours, and from dif- 
ferent parts, they all reached Saltwood|| at the 
same time. Ranulf de Broc brought a latrj?e 
body of soldiers with him. " And To ! the finh 
day afler Christmas, as the archbishop was in 
his room, about the hour of eleven, and was 
settling business with some clerks and monks, 
the four knights entered. On being saluted by 
those who sat near the door, they return their 
salute, but in a low voice, and walk on up to 
the archbishop, when they seat themselves on 
the ground at his feet, without saluting him 
either in their own name or that of the king. 
They held their peace ; and the Lord's Christ 
held his peace as well.''^ 



t Vita aiuulrip. p. 11? . 



♦ Bcr. B. Ft. xvl. 613. 

X Roger de Ilovedem, p. 531. 

•. % Vita Qoadrip. p. 119. Unas bomo, qui mandocavit 

n&nein roeum, leTavit contra me calcaaeam sncun 1 Unas 

■ homo, qui mantlcato Jumento et claudo, priinb prorupit In 

cnriam, depulso regnm stemmate, Tidentlbos vobls fortaoB 

comltibos, triumphana exultat in aollo !— Omnet quos nntrl- 

verat .... malediiit, qnod de sacerdote ano non vindiea- 

rent . . . Ibid, et J. Sarisbor. Epist. ap. Scr. R. Ft. zvl. 519. 

Vita Qnadrip. p. 120. 

Ibid. p. 181 Salutati, at moria eimt, a nooBoUla 
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At last Renand-fib-d^Oars (Reginald Fitz- 
urse. Bear's son) took up the word : — " We 
bear thee, from beyond sea, orders from the 
king. Wilt thou hear them in puUic or in pri- 
vate ?'^ The saint dismissed his attendants; 
but the door-keeper left the door open, so that 
all which passed could be seen horn without 
When Reginald had delivered his message, and 
the archbishop saw that he had nothing pacific 
to expect, he called in his attendants, and said, 
" Lords, you may speak before these.'** 

The Normans then pretended that king 
Henry had sent him orders to swear allegiance 
to the young king ; and they accused him of 
having been guilty of high treason. They 
would have wuhed to catch him tripping, and 
to take advantage of his words ; but they stum- 
bled every moment, and exposed themselves. 
They charged him, moreover, with seeking to 
make himself king of England ; and then, 
catching hastily at a word of the archbishop^Sf 
they cried out, *' How, do you accuse the long 
of perfidy ? Do you threaten us—do you wish 
again to excommunicate us all V And one of 
them added, " So God help me, he shall never 
do it ; too many have been anathematized bj 
him already." They then got up like mad- 
men, tossing their arms, and twisting their 
gauntlets.f Then, addressii^ the bystanders, 
they said to them, *^ In the king's name we bid 
you be answerable for that man, to produce 
him whenever and wheresoever demanded.''— 
"What!" exclaimed the archbishop, ''think 
you that I seek to escape ? I will fiy neither 
for the king, nor any living man." — ^"Thou 
sayest sooth," said one of the Normans ; " God 
to aid, thou wilt not escape."| The archbishop 
called Hugh de Morville, the noblest of them, 
and who appeared the most reasonable, to come 
back; but ineffectually.^ They would not 
Usten to him, and went out tumiutuously, and 
with loud threats. 

The gate was immediately closed behind 
them ; when Fitzurse armed himself before 
the outer court, and taking an axe from a car- 
penter who was working there, began to beat 
at the gate. Those within, hearing the blows 
of the axe, besought the primate to take refuge 
in the church, with which his apartment com- 
municated by means of a cloister or a gallery. 



in Introitn considentlbas, reialatatis eia, sed voce aaboiian 
. . . . et conaidentes ante pedea ejos in tena .... per mo- 
ram aliqaantalam compresnerunt ailentio, innooentissinio 
Chriato Domini nihllomlnas tacente. 

* Ibid. p. 139. 

t Ibid. p. 126. ....** Mine. Mime. EUamsi totam ter 
ram interdicto auBjtcies, et noa omnea ezcommunicabis." 
. . . . Illia i^tor eillientibas, et ira; et conTiciis frraa lai- 
antibaa, chirotecaa conturquentibaa, brachia furiose jactaoU- 
boa, et tam gestibus ccMrporam quam vehementia clamflroi 
manifeata insanie indicia dantibns, archiepiacoptts ecian 
aarrexit. 

t Ibid **Qaid eat boci Numqoid me fosa laM 

▼elle putatis ?**.... SatelUtea Inquiunt, " Vere, vera, vo- 
lente Deo, non eftuKies.** 

$ Ibid Secntus est eos asqae ad mtinm thalami, 

Hogonem de More Vilia, qui ccterla, ticut nobilitnte geneils, 
ita et vlrtate rationia debebat premlnere, at aecam rerefsis 
loqueretar, inclaroana. 
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He refused, and they were about to force him 
thither, when one of them made the remark, 
that the hour of vespers had struck. ** Since 
it is the hour of my duty, I will to the church," 
said the archbishop ; and, ordering his cross to 
be borne before him, he traversed the cloister 
with slow steps, and then proceeded towards 
the high altar, which was separated from the 
Dave by a half-open grating. 

When he entered the church, he found the 
priests all in commotion, locking and bolting 
the doors. " By your vow of obedience," he 
exclaimed, " we charge you not to close the 
doors. A church must not be turned into a 
donjon-keep." He then bade enter those of his 
train who had remained without. 

Scarcely had he put foot on the steps of the 
altar, than Reginald Fitzurse presentea himself 
at the other end of the church, clad in his coat 
of mail, with his large two-edged sword in his 
hand, and crying out, '* Here, here, loyal ser- 
vants of the king !" The other conspirators 
followed at his back, armed like him from head 
to foot, and brandishing their swords. The 
primate^s attendants were about to shut the 
grating of the choir, when he forbade them, 
and even left the altar to enforce his orders. 
They then earnestly implored him to conceal 
himself among the crypts, or to escape up the 
staircase which led, by many windings, to the 
roof of the building ; but he positively refused 
to do either. Meanwhile, the armed men ad- 
vanced. A voice exclaimed, " Where is the 
traitor 1" No answer was returned. " Where 
is the archbishop 1" Becket replied, " Here I 
am, but there is no traitor here. What are you 
come for into the house of God, so attired ? 
What is your purpose 1" — " Your death." — ^* I 
am prepared — ^you will not see me shun your 
swords ; but I command you in the name of 
Almighty God not to touch one of my people, 
priest or layman, great or little." As he said 
this, he received a blow with the flat of a sword 
between his shoulders, and he who struck it 
said, **■ Fly, or thou art a dead man." He did 
not stir. They then endeavored to force him 
out of the church, from scruples to kill him 
there ; but he resisted them, energetically de- 
claring that he would not move, and would 
force them to execute their intentions or their 
orders on the spot.* Turning to anotherf 
whom he saw coming up with bared sword^ he 
said to him, '* What is this, Reginald ? I have 
loaded you with favors, and you come to me 
armed, and in the church 1" The murderer 
answered, '* Thou art a dead man." He then 
raised his sword, and with the same backstroke 
cut off the hand of a Saxon monk called Ed- 
ward Grim, and wounded Becket on the crown. 
A second blow, struck by another Norman, 
dashed him on his face on the ground, and was 

• Thierry, L Ul. p. 213. 

t Vita Quadrip. p. 130.— Nearly the whole of this account 
U borrowed word ror word from U, Thierry, t. ilL p. 311— 
S14. 



given with such force as to shiver the sword 
on the* flags. A man at arms, named William 
Maltravers, kicked the senseless body, and ex- 
claimed, '* Thus die the traitor who has dis- 
turbed the kingdom, and made the English to 
rebel." 

They went away, sajdng, *' He sought to be 
king, and more than king ; well, let him be king 
now !"* But, despite their bravadoes, they did 
not feel assured ; and one of them returning to 
the church, to see if he were really dead, again 
plunged his sword into his head, so as to make 
his brains spirt out.f He could not kill him 
dead enough for his liking. 

In fact, man is tenacioua of life, and is not 
easily destroyed. To free him from the body, 
and deliver him from the burden of this earthly'^ 
existence, is to purify, adorn, and perfect him 
No ornament becomes him better than death. 
Before his murderers had struck the blow, 
Thomases partisans had cooled, and relaxed in 
their zeal ; the people doubted, Rome hesitated* . 
No sooner had he been touched by the sword, 
inau^rated with his own blood, and crowned 
by his martyrdom, than he was suddenly raised 
from Canterbury to the skies. As his murder* 
ers had said, unknowingly repeating the very 
mockery of the Passion, *^ He waa king. " The 
whole world — people> kings, and pope — were 
of one mind with respect to him. Rome, by 
whom he had been deserted, proclaimed him 
saint and martjrr ; and the Normans who had 
slain him, received at Westminster with hypo- 
critical compunction and scalding tears tha 
bulls which canonized him. 

In the very hour of the murder, when the 
assassins plundered the archbishop's house, and 
found among his garments the rude sackcloth 
with which he mortified his flesh, they were 
struck with terror, and whispered to. them<« 
selves, like the centurioa of the Gospel, 
"Verily, this was a just man.*^ In telling 
his death, all agreed that never had the Passion 
of our Saviour been more completely renewed 
in any martyrdom. If there was any differ- 
ence, it was in favor of Becket. " Christ,'* 
says a contemporary, " was put to death out of 
the city, in a profane spot, and on a day which 
the Jews did not hold sacred : Thomas per- 
ished in the church, in Christmas week, and 
on Innocents* Day."& (Dee. 29.) 

King Henry felt the danger of his position ; 
for the whole world considered him the mur- 
derer. The king of France and the count of 
Champagne solemnly accused him of the act 
to the pope ; and the archbishop of Sens, pri- 
mate of Gaul, fulminated sentence of excom- 
munication against him. Even those who 
owed him most kept aloof from him in horror. 

* Ibid. p. 133 " Modo tit rex, modo sit rex.** Bl 

in hoc •imilee illis qui Domino in cruce pendentl latnltft- 
hant. 

t Ibid nie qnippe ethnicus latos Domini apemll^ 

iste vero Chriitianos Cfamti Domini capite Eladinm Infizit. 

t Ibid. p. 137. 

$ Ibid. p. 135. 
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By dint of hypocrisy, he appeased the public 
clamor. His Norman bishops wrote to Rome, 
that he had neither eaten nor drunk for three 
days : — " While mourning the loss of the pri- 
mate," they said, *' we thought that we should 
have the king^s death to mourn likewise.''* 
The court of Rome, which had at first affected 
indomitable indignation, suffered itself to be 
softened. The king swore that he had no 
share in Becket's death, offered the papal leg- 
ates to submit himself to flagellation, laid at 
the pope's feet his recent conquest of Ireland, 
. imposed the tax of Peter's penny upon each 
house in that country, renounced the constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, corenanted to pay towards 
the crusade, to senre himself if the pope required 
ityfand declared England a fief of the Holy See.{ 

It was not enough to have appeased Rome : 
this would have been to have escaped too 
easily. No long time elapses before his eldest 
son, the young kins Henry, claims his share 
of the kingdom, and proclaims his intention of 
ayenginffthe death of his instructor, the holy 
marUr, Thomas of Canterbury. The grounds 
put forward by the young prince for claiming 
the throne, appeared of weight at the time, 
however trivial they may seem now. In the 
tnt place the king himself, when waiting upon 
him at table on the day of his coronation, had 
imprudently said that be abdicated. In the 
middle age, every word was taken seriously ; 
and Henry's slip of the tongue was enough to 
make most of his subjects doubt between the 
two kings. The letter is all-powerful in bar- 
barous times, in which the principle of all ju- 
risprudence is. Qui virguld cadity causd cadit, 
(a comma's loss, is the cause's loss.) 

Again, Henry had rendered only imperfect 
satisfaction for the death of the saint. To 
some, he still appeared sullied with the blood 
of a martyr. Others, remembering that he 
had offered to submit himself to the scourge, 
and seeing him pay yearly an expiatory tribute 
towards ihe crusade, believed him still to be 
doinff penance. Such a state seemed irrecon- 
cilable with royalty. Louis the Debonnaire 
had been lessened and degraded by it in his 
subjects' eyes for ever. 

Henry's sons had another specious excuse. 
They were encoura^d and supported by the 
king of France, their father's lord suzerain ; 
and the feudal tie was then held to be stronger 

* Ep. 8. Thorn, p. 887. Tribat fere dtebus conclasQii In 
eobiculo, nee cibam capere, nee consolatorei admlttere sos- 
tlBTilt .... Qui laeerdotem lamentabamor piimitut, de 
Mis nlute coeplmiu de«perare. Vita Qoadrip. p. 14S. 

T Vita aaadrip. p. 148. Ep. 8. Thorn, p. 873. . . . Qnod 
lATeniet ducentos mllites per annnnri integram tnmptibiu 
fois .... In terra Hieroaolymitana. .... Qood prava 

statnta de Clarendona, ^ dimltteret .... Quod 

il necesse Aierit, ibit in Uitpaniam, ad iibemndam terram 
Uam a paganis. 

t Prctefea ^o et major Alios mens rax, Jaramiu quod a 
domino Alexandro papa et cathollcis ejos succeasoribus 
wcipj en ms et tenebimns regnnm Anglic. Baron. Annal. 

stL o37 At the close of the same year, moreover, he 

wrote to the pope .... *'The kingdom of England is 
yenn ; and I am bonnd to you, and you only, as my feudal 
mpertor.'* Petr. files. Epist. ap. Ser. R. FT. xvl. OSa 



than that of nature. We have seen that Heniy 
thought it right to sacrifice his own children to 
his vassal ; and, in like manner, the sons of 
Henry II. contended that they ought to sacri- 
fice theii father himself to their lord para- 
mount. In reality, Henry himself seemed to 
consider the feudsd the most powerful of bonds, 
since he did not think himself sure of his sons 
until he had forced them to do him homage. 

All his family, in the course of a journey 
that he took into the south, first his sons, and 
then Eleanor, his queen, withdrew frcrni him, 
one by one. The youuff Henry had escaped to 
his father-in-law, the Jung of France, and 
when Henry's ambassadors claimed him in the 
name of the king of England, they found him, 
on their reception, sitting, attired as king, by 
the side of Louis : " In the name of what king 
of England do you speak to me V asked the 
latter — '* here is the king of England ; but if 
it is to his father, the ci-devant king of Eng- 
land, that you give the title, know thsit be died 
on the day his son bore the crown, and, if be 
still pretend to be king, after having before the 
world resigned the kingdom into his son's 
hands, that is a matter which shall speedily be 
remedied."* 

Henry's two other sons, Richard of Poitiers, 
and Geoffrey, count of Brittany, had joined 
their elder brother, and done homage to the 
French king. The danger was imminent. 
Henry, it is true, had provided, with singular 
activity, for the defence of his continental pos- 
sessions. But, understanding that the young 
Henry was about crossing into England with 
an army furnished by the count of Flanders, 
to whom he had promised the earldom of Kent, 
and that the king of Scotland threatened an in- 
vasion, he began raising mercenary troops — 
Brabant and Welsh routiers. He purchased 
the favor of Rome at a reckless rate, and de- 
clared himself its vassal, as well for England 
as for Ireland, adding this remarkable clause : 
" We and our successors will hold ourselves 
for true kings of England, only as long as our 
lords, the popes, sluill hold us for Catholic 
kings. "t In another letter he implores Alex- 
ander III. to defend his kingdom, as a fief of 
the Roman Church.^ 

He did not yet think that he had don« 
enough. He repaired to Canterbury. The 
moment that he descried at ajdistance the tow- 
ers of Christchurch, he dismounted from his 
horse, put on the woollen garb of a penitent, 
and walked barefoot towards the city through 
the muddy and flinty road.^ When he reached 

* Gnill. ^enbrif . ap. Bar. R. Fr. xili. 113. Scitole qaia 
ille rex mortuns est ... . porro qood adhac pro rege se 
refrtt .... mature emendatutur. 

t Baron, xii. 637. Muratorl, lii. 4S3. Nos et so ccess cws 
nostri in perpetuora non repatabimns nos AngUsB veros 
retes, donee ipsi nos catholiros reges lennerinL 

; Patrimonium B. Petri spirituali gladio tueatur. Scr. R. 
Fr. xvi. 650. 

$ Vita Qnadrip. p. 150. Ptor vicos et plateas ciTiuiis l«- 

toas Robert de Monte, ap. Bar. K. Fr. ziU. 31& Pvr 

palodes et acuta 
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the tomb, he threw himself on his knees, weep- 
ing and sobbinff. "^Twas a siffht to draw 
tears from all \mo looked on."* He then di- 
vested himself of his dress, and all — bishops, 
abbots, and simple monks — were summoned to 
inflict, each in turn, some stripes on the mon- 
arch's shoulders. "It resembled,'^ says the 
chronicler, " the scourging of Christ : the dif- 
ference is, that the one was scourged for our 
sins, the other for his own."t — " ^.11 day and 
all night he remained in prayer by the holy 
martyr's tomb, without taking food or going 
out for any natural want. He remained as he 
came, and would not even allow a carpet to be 
put under his knees. After matins, he made 
the round of the altars and of the holy relics ; 
then descended again into the crypt, to the 
tomb of St. Thomas. When day came, he 
asked to hear mass ; then drank of water blessed 
by the martyr, filled a flask with it, and quitted 
Canterbury with a light heart.**| (July 11, 13, 
A. D. 1174.) 

He had cause, it appears, to be light-hearted, 
since he had won the day. The self-same day 
he learned that the Scottish king was his pris- 
oner. The count of Flanders durst not attempt 
his threatened invasion. All the favorers of 
the youne lunff, in England, were forced in 
their castles. The results of the war in Aqui- 
taine were more checkered. There, the young 
princes had the support of the king of France, 
and had in their favor the hatred of a foreign 
yoke. In the twelfth century, as in the ninth, 
the wars of sons against fathers only served to 
cloak the hostilities of different races which 
sought to free themselves from a union con- 
trary to their interests and uncongenial to their 
habits. Guyenne and Poitou struggled to free 
themselves from their connection with Eng- 
land, as France in the days of the D6bonnaire, 
and of Charles the Bald, had broken up the 
unity of the Carlovingian empire. 

The mobility of the Southerns, their capri- 
cious revolutions, their easy discouragements, 
offered an easy game to kingHenry. Besides, 
they were unsupported by Toulouse, which is 
the only rallying point for a great war in Aqui- 
taine. Prudence forbade -them to renew at- 
tempts at enfranchisement, which turned to 
their ruin. But it was not so much patriotism 
as restlessness of mind and the vain pleasure 
of shining in war, which impelled the nobles of 
the South to arms : and this is inferrible from 
what we know of the most celebrated of them, 
the troubadour, Bertrand de Bom. His enjoy- 
ment was to play some good trick on his lord, 
Henry II., to arm against him one of his sons, 
Henry, Geoff'rey, or Richard — ^then, when the 
train had taken and all was on fire, to compose 
a fair sirvente in his castle of Hautefort, like 

* Robert de Monte, Ibid. Ut videntet ad laehrymas 
oocereL 

t Id. Ibid. Imitatns Redemptorem ; sed Ule fecit propter 
peecata nostra, tster propter propria. 

X liCtabundos a Cantnaria recenit Genraa. Cant ap. 
Bcr. R. Fr. xiU. 138. 
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the Roman who, from the top of his tower, 
sang the fire of Troy while Rome was in 
flames. Was there but a chance of peace, this 
restless devil would throw off* some biting sa- 
tire, which would make the monarchs blush at 
thoughts of inactivity, and plunge them again 
into war. 

In this family, it was a succession of bloody 
wars, and treacherous treaties. Once, when 
kin|[ Henry had met his sons in a conference, 
their toldiers drew upon him.* This conduct 
was traditionary in the two houses of Anjou 
and Normandy. More than once had the chil- 
dren of William the Conqueror, and of Henri 
VL, pointed their sword against their father^s 
breast. Fulk had placed his foot on the neck 
of his vanquished son. The jealous Eleanor, 
with the passion and vindictiveness of her 
southern blood, encouraged her son's disobedi- 
ence, and trained them to parricide. These 
youths, in whose veins mingled the blood of so 
many different races, Norman, Aquitanian, and 
Saixon, seemed to entertain, over and above the 
violence of the Fulks of Anjou and the Wil- 
liams of England, all the opposing hatreds and 
discords of these races. They never knew 
whether they were from the South or the 
North: they only knew that they hated one 
another, and their father worse than all. They 
could not trace back their ancestry, without 
finding at each descent, or rape, or incest, or 
parricide. Their grandfather, the count of 
Poitou, had had Eleanor by a woman whom he 
had taken from her husband, and a holy man 
had said to them, " Nothing good will be bom 
to you."t Henry the Second's o^ti father had 
been Eleanor's lover :{ and the sons she pre- 
sented to Henry might have been his brothers. 
A saying of St. Bernard's was quoted of him ;^ 
" He comes from the devil, to the devil he will 
return ;" and his son Richard had held just the 
same language.) They felt this diabolical ori- 
gin to be a family title, and justified it by their 
deeds. When a priest, crucifix in hand, sought 
Geoffrey to reconcile him with his father, and 
prayed him not to be a second Absalom, 
" What," replied the youth, " would you have 
me renounce my right of birth 1" — " God for- 
fend," replied the priest, " I wish you to do 
nothing to your own injury." — " You under- 
stand not my words," said the count of Brit- 
tany; "It is our family fate not to love one 
anther. 'Tis our inheritance ; and not one of 
us will ever forego it."Tf 

The following was the popular tradition with 
regard to a former countess of Anjou, the an- 
cestress of the Plantagenets. Her husband 

* Roger de Hoveden, p. 536, ap. Thlernr. t. 111. p. 31S. 

t " Nttsqiuun prolee de voMs venlens fractam fadet fell- 
eem.** J. Bromton, ap. Bcr. R. Ft. ziil. 815. 

X Id. ibid. 

^ Id. ibid. B. Bemardut abbas, lege Francla preseale, ^ 
•ic prophetavit : " De Diabolo venit, et ad Diabolnm Ibit.** ■ 

II Id. ibid. Richardaa .... asaerena nnn miraddiim, ri 
de tali genere procedentes mntuo aeae infetlent, tanqnam is 
Diabolo revertentea et ad Diabolam tranaeontea. 

IT Id.lMd. 
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had noticed that she seldom went to mass, and 
ever left the church secretly. He bethought 
himself of having her seized at the moment of 
leaving by four squires ; but leaving her cloak 
in their hands, as well as two of her children, 
who were on her right hand, she bore off the 
two others who were on her left, concealed by 
a fold of the cloak, flew through the window, 
and never reappeared.* 'Tis almost the his- 
tory of the Melusina of Poitou and of Dauphiny . 
Obliged to become every Saturday half woman 
and half serpent, Melusina took care to keep 
herself concealed on that day. Her husband 
having one day surprised her, she disappeared. 
He was Geoffrey of the Large Tooth, {k la 
Grande Dent, of the tusk 1) whose likeness was 
still to be seen at Lusigrnan, over the g^te of 
the famous castle. Whenever any one of the 
family was about to die, Melusina appeared in 
the night on the towers, uttering foreboding la- 
ments. 

The true Melusina, a mixture of contradic- 
tory natures, mother and daughter of a diaboli- 
cal generation, is Eleanor of Guyenne. Her 
husband punished her for the rebellions of his 
sons, by keeping her prisoner in a strong castle 
— ^her who had brought him so large an addi- 
tion to his dominions. It was this severity of 
character which brought on Henry II. the 
hatred of the men of the South. One of them, 
in a barbarous and poetic chronicle, expresses 
his hope that Eleanor will soon be delivered 
by her sons ; and, according to the practice of 
the age, he applies to the whole family the 
prophecy of Merlinf — ^**All these mischiefs 
have happened since the king of the North 
struck down the venerable Thomas of Canter- 
bury. ^Tis queen Eleanor, who is styled by 
Merlin, ' The eagle of the broken alliance.' . . 

Rejoice, then, Aquitaine ; rejoice, land 

of Poitou ! The sceptre of the king of the 
North is about to retire. Wo to him! He 
has dared to lift the lance against his lord, the 
king of the South 

" Tell me, double eagle,J tell me, where 
wast thou, when thy eaglets, (lying from the 
paternal nest, dared to plume their singles 
against the king of the North .... 'Twas 
for this that thou wast taken from thy native 
country, and brought into a strange land. 
Songs are changed into tears ; the harp gives 
place to mourning. Reared in royal freedom 



• J. Bromtoa, ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xiil. 215 Re>>cto 

palUo per qaod tenehatar .... cam reliquis dnobos flliis 
per fenestram eccleibe .... evolavit. 

t This prophecy was— '* jf^i/a mvtifttderis tertia ludi- 
JUatione gandthit,** (the eaf le of the broken alliance, •hall 
rejoice in the third ne«t-bailding, or feneration.) Raoul de 
Dlceto and Matthew Paris (▲. d. 1189) apply it to Eleanor. 
John of Salisbury says, (ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvl. 534.) " Instat 
tempus, nt aiunt, qao Afuila rupti f»deri», Juxta Merllni vat- 
leinium, fVenum deaoratnra est quod apro eins datnr ant 
modo fabricator in slnu Arroorico," (the time draws nigh, as 
they say, when the eagle of the broken alliance, according 
to Merlin's {vophecy, is about to gild the bit which Is giren 
to her wild boar, or which is making for him in Brittany.) 
The wild boar he takes to mean Henry II. 

% AqoUft bispertita— the name he applies lo Etoaaor. 



in the days of thy tender youth, thy compan- 
ions sang, and thou didst dance to the sound 
of their guitar .... At length, I conjure 
thee, double queen, restrain thy tears at least a 
little. Return, if thou canst, return to thj 
towns, poor prisoner. 

" Where is thy court ? Where are thy Toung 
companions 1 Where are thy counBellorB! 
Some, dragged far from their country, have 
met with an ignominious fate ; others hare 
been deprived of sight ; others, banished, nov 
wander in divers places. As for thee, thou 
criest, and no one listefneth to thee, for the king 
of the North holds thee shut up, like a besieged 
town. Cry out, then, cry out unwearieiUy; 
raise thy voice as a trumpet, that thy sons may 
hear thee, for the day is at hand when thy sods 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt revisit thy na- 
tive land."* 

It was king Henry's fate, in his latter years, 
to be the persecutor of his wife, and the curse 
of his sons. He plunged into sensual pleasures 
without restraint. Old as he was, gray-headed, 
and enormously pot-bellied, he varied his days 
with adultery and rape. His beautiful Rosa- 
mond, whose bastards were ever about him, did 
not content his brutal passions. He violated 
his cousin, Alice,t heiress of Brittany, who 
had been placed in his hands as a hostage; 
and, having obtained as his son*s future wife 
one of the king of France^s daughters, who 
was not yet marriageable, he polluted her, 
child as she was.{ 

However, fortune did not tire of punishing 
him. He had fixed his heart on pleasure, sen- 
suality, and the natural affections ; and was 
punished as lover and as father. The tradition 
runs, that Eleanor found her way into the lab- 
yrinth in which the aged king had thought 
Rosamond safe,^ and killed her with her own 
hand. His unworthy conduct towards the 
princesses of Brittany and France; excited 
unextinguishable hates. His fatherly love was 
fixed, most of all, on his sons Henry and Geof- 
frey — ^both died. Henry, his eldest, had wished 
to see his father before his death, and implore 
his pardon ; but treachery was so common an 
occurrence among these princes, that the aged 
monarch delayed to go— and he soon learned 
that it was too late.) ^ 



* Rlchardan Pictaviensi*. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 490, 43L la 
the few last lines, I follow M. Thierry's translaticm. 

t J. Sarisbur. ap. 8cr. R. Fr. xvl. 591. ImpregnaTlt, vt 
proditor, ut adulter, ut ince^tus. 

I Bmmton. np. Scr. R. Fr. xiii. SI4. Qaam post mortea 
Ro«ainanda> defloravit. 

( Id. ibid. Huic pnellie fecorat rex apnd WodesUAe ml* 
mbills architerturv camemm, operi Dedalioo similem, at 
forsan a regina fkclle dvprrhenderetnr. 

il Shortly aftpr his son's dentli, he took Bertrand 4e Bon 
pruoner. " Before he pronounced the conquemr's dooin cmi 
the conquered, Henry soucht to taste for a moment tks 
pleasure of revenge, in roockinx a min who hnd awakcoBd 
fear in his bosom, and had boasted that he did not fear hl» 
* Bertrand,* he said, ' you pretend that you never stand la 
need of half vour wit, but I take it the time has cone yen 
will want all of it.*—' My lord,* replied the man of the 
South, with the habitual confidence InaDLred by his con- 
fdousness of the superiority of his miad, * it it tnM Ikat I 
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Two sons were left him — ^the ferocious Rich- 
ard, the cowardly and perfidious John. Rich- 
ard thought that his father lived too long : he 
coveted the crown. As his aged parent re- 
fused to lay it down, Richard renounced his 
homage to his face, and declared himself the 
vassal of the new king of France, Philip-Au- 
gustus. Out of hatred to the English mon- 
arch, the latter affected to live on the most 
brotherly terms with his revolted son : they 
ate off the same dish, and shared the same 
bed. Hostilities between the father and son 
were for a time suspended by the preaching of 
the crusade ; when Henry found himself at 
once attacked on every side — on the north of 
Anjou by the king of France, on the west by 
the Bretons, and on the south by the Poitevins. 
Notwithstanding the interference of the Church 
on his behalf, he was obliged to accept peace 
on Philip and Richard^s own terms, to ac- 
knowledge himself unreservedly the vassal of 
the king of France, and submit to his mercy. 
He would at once have declared John, the 
youngest of his sons, and, as he thought, the 
most attached to him — ^heir to all his conti- 
nental dominions ; but when the French am- 
bassadors were ushered into his presence, sick 
and bedridden as he was, and he inquired the 
names of Richard^s supporters, (amnesty for 
whom was a condition of the treaty,) the first 
name on the list was that of his beloved John. 
^ On hearing his name, he was seized with a 
sort of convulsive movement, sat up in bed, 
and gazing around with searching and haggard 
look, he exclaimed, ' Can it be true that John, 
my heart, the son of my choice, him whom I 
have doted on more than all the rest, and my 
love for whom has brought on me all m^ woes, 
has fallen away from me V They replied that 
it was even so ; that nothing could be more 
true. ' Well, then,' he said, fklling back on bis 
bed, and turning his face to the wall, ' hence- 
forward let all go on as it may ; I no longer 
care for myself nor for the world.' "• 

The fall of Henry H. was a great blow to 
the power of England. She recovered, though 
not wholly, under Richard ; but only to sink 
the lower under John. The papal see took 
advantage of the reverses of her monaichs, to 
compel two distinct recognitions of its sove- 

hAve aaid so, and in so saying I have only spoken the trnth.' 
— * And I.* said the king, ' think that yon hare lost your 
wiu.*— ' Yes, my lord,' replied Bertrand, serioosiy, ' I lost 
them the d«y that the valiant young king, your son, 
died : on that day I lost wits, intellect, and consclonsness.* 
— At the name of his son, the mention of which came quite 
unexpectedly upon him, the king of England burst into 
tear*, and fainted. When he came to himself he was 
another man ; his plans of vengeance were forgotten, and 
he only saw in his prisoner the old flriend of the son whose 
loea he mourned. Instead of bitter reproaches, and of the 
decree of death or of confiscation which Bertrand appre- 
hended, ' 8ire Bertrand, Sire Bertrand,* said the king. ' well 
may you have lost your wits about my son, for he loTed you 
better than aught else liTing, and, for his sake, I giTe you 
your life, your lands, your castle. I ofler you my friendship 
and my favor, and grant you five hundred marks of silver as 
eompensatlon for the harm you have sustained.* " Thierry, 
l.iiLp.356. 
• Id. t. UL p. 381. 



reignty ; for John, as well as Henry, avowed 
himself unreservedly the vassal and the tribu- 
tary of the pope. 

Though the temporal power of the holy see 
increased, can the same be predicated of its 
spiritual ? Did it not experience some falling 
off in the popular respect ? A high idea of 
the ability of the popes must assuredly have 
been inspired by that wily and patient diploma- 
cy of theirs, which could at will amuse, ad- 
journ, clutch its opportunity, and with a " hey, 
presto," conjure away a kingdom ; but all this 
told ill for their sanctity. Alexander HI. had 
defended Italy against Germany, and had with 
great skiU defended himself against the empe- 
ror and the antipope ; but, during this time, 
who had fought for the liberties of the Church 1 
Who had suffered and spoken for the cause of 
Christianity ? A priest ! at times deserted, at 
times betrayed by the pope. In exchange for 
the blood of a martjrr, the pope had accepted 
the homage of a king ; and, now, this martyr 
has become the great saint of the West : nay, 
Rome had been obliged to do him homage, and 
to proclaim him saint, herself. In Gregory 
the Seventh's time, sanctity had resided in the 
pope ; and the religious sentiment of the peo- 
ple had found its echo in the hierarchy. Sub- 
sequently, mankind, emancipated as regards the 
external world by the crusade— of which the 
popes were not the leaders — and by the first 
movement of the communes — at which the 

S»pes had struck in the person of Arnold of 
rescia — had been aroused in its innermost 
soul, by the voice of Abelard ; and, to carry 
on its religious emancipation, Thomas of Can- 
terbury had just taught it to seek elsewhere 
than at Rome for sacerdotal heroism and zeal 
for the liberties of the Church. 

In reality the death of St. Thonms and the 
abasement of Henry did not advantage the pope, 
but the king of France. It was he who had 
ffiven an asylum to the persecuted saint, and hie 
desertion of him had only been momentary. 
Thomas, when he quitted France to meet mar- 
tyrdom, had sent him a farewell message in 
which he had declared him to be his sole pro- 
tector. The French king had been the first 
to denounce at Rome the archbishop^s murder, 
and in consequence of it, had immediately at- 
tacked the king of England ; and though this 
line of conduct was to his interest, yet the 
people looked up to him for it. The pope him- 
self, when expelled by the emperor from Italy, 
had chosen France for his place of refuge ; 
and thus, though he had more than once inter- 
posed to protect England when threatened by 
France, yet it was with the latter country that 
he maintained the most intimate and most un- 
interrupted relations. In fact, the only prince 
on whom the Church could rely was the king 
of France, the enemy alike of the English- 
man and of the German. " Thy kingdom," 
wrote Innocent III. to Philip- Augustus, '* is bo 
blended with the Church, that the one cannot 
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suffer without the other^s suffering also." Even 
when the Church chastised the king, she pre- 
served a maternal affection for him. When 
Philippe I. and the whole kingdom were lying 
tmder interdict on account of that monarches 
abduction of Bertrade, all the bishops of the 
North sided with him, and pope Pascal II. him- 
self did not scruple to visit him.* 

On all occasions, ^at or small, the bishops 
armed their feudatories for his service. Even 
within the states of the duke of Burgundy, 
Louis VII. was supported by the militia of nine 
dioceses on the alarm of invasion by Frederick 
Barbarossa.f In like manner they had risen 
in aid of Louis VI. on the approach of the em- 
peror Henry y.,{ and in like manner they 
ranged themselves under Philip-Augustus at 
Bouvines. How could the clergy have done 
otherwise than defend kings brought up by 
themselves, and receiving from them a strictly 
clerical education? Philippe I., who was 
crowned when but seven years old, was able 
to read the oath to which he was to subscribe.^ 
Louis VI. was brought up in the abbey of St. 
Denys, and Louis yfl. in the cloisters of Notre- 
Dame.l Three of the latter's brothers were 
monks. No one regarded with more respect 
and terror the Churches privileges than him- 
self.^ He revered the priests, and gave the 
precedency to the lowliest son of the Church. 
The protector of Thomas of Canterbury, he 
risked a dangerous voyage to England to visit 
the saint^s tomb** — ^yet was not the king of 
France himself a saint 1 Philippe I., Louis le 
Gros, and Louis VII., touched for the king^s 
evil, and could not answer the demands on 
their time made by the confiding people on this 
account. The kin^ of England would not 
have dreamed of claiming the gift of working 
miracles, ft 

Thus did this good king of France wax great, 
both God-ward and world-ward. The vassal 
of St. Denys, as soon as he has acquired the 
Vexin, he hoisted the banner of the abbey, the 

* See above, p. S90. 

t Radevlc. Fruinc. ad ann. 1157. 

t Snper, Vita Lud. Groni, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xll. 51. 

^ Coronatio Phil. I., ap. Scr. R. Fr. xi. 39. Ipie leclt, 
dam adhac leptennls esaet The oath began, " I will de- 
fend, as a king In his kini(doni ought, every bishop, and the 
church iBtrusted to him,** Ate. 

II Soger. Vita Lad. Grossi, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiL 14^— Frag, 
de Lad. vkl. ibid. 90. 

IT On his retom firom a joomey, (▲. s. 1154.) he is sor- 
prised by nlght-&ll at Creteil. Stopping there, he qoar^ 
ters himself on the inhabitants, who were serfs of the 
eharch of Paris. As soon as the canons hear of It, 
they discontinue divine service until the monarch indero- 
bUms their bom serft, for the charges to which he has 
pat them. Louis, says Stephen of Puis, gave the indem- 
nlflcatlon sought ; and the deed to this eflfisct was engraved 
on a stalf, (e«r/«,) which the church of Paris long pre- 
served in token of its liberties. Art de Verifier ies Dates, 
V. 582. 

** Chronic. Normannic ap. Scr. R. Fr. zli. 789. Trsns- 
ftetavit in Angliam, peigens ad S. Thomam Cantuariensem. 
— Roger de Hoveden observes, that it was the first time a 
Idag of France had been seen in England. 

ft Gulbert, Novig . 1. i. c. i. The kings of England 
did not arrogate this gift, until they had assumed the tiUe 
tad anns ot kings ot France. Art de Verifier Ies Dates, 



oriflamme, in his van.* He charged his arms 
with the mystic fleur-de-lis — the emblem, in 
the ideas of the middle age, of the purity of 
his faith. As protector of churches, he claimed 
their revenues when a see was vacant, and. 
under pretext of making a crusade, atten^pted 
to raise some contributions from the clergy.f 

Philip- Augustus did not degenerate from his 
sire, baving his two divorces and the inva- 
sion of England, no monarch was more afler 
the priests* own hearts. Notwithstanding the 
acquisitions made by the crown of France, he 
was a cautious prince, rather pacific than war- 
like. The Philippide of Guillaume-le- Breton, 
a classical imitation of the i£neid by one of 
this king^s chaplains, has given rise to miscon- 
ceptions of his real character ; and writers of 
romance have done their best to exalt him into 
a hero of chivalry. But, in fact, the great suc- 
cesses of his reign, and even the victory of 
Bouvines itself, were the fruits of his policy, 
and of his protection of the Church. 

He was surnamed Augustus from his being 
born in the month of August. Our earliest 
glimpse of him shows him at fourteen years of 
age fallen sick through fright at having lost his 
way and passed a whole night in a forest.:^ 
The first act of his reign was eminently popu- 
lar, and agreeable to the Church — being the 
expulsion and spoliation of the Jews, in com- 
pliance with the advice of a hermit, of great 
repute at the time, who resided near Paris. ^ 
According to the notions of the age, this act 
was a profession of piety, and full of encour- 
agement to Christians. The Jews* debtors, 
confined in prison, did not fail to applaud it.| 

Blasphemers and heretics were delivered 
without pity to the Church, and religiously 
bumt.^ Philip hunted down the mercenary 
soldiers who had been scattered over the 
South by the English kings, and had taken to 
plunder on their own account, encouraging the 
popular association formed against them of the 
Capuchons.** He directed his efforts against 

* Bee the diploma of Louis the Fiat, hi the twelfth vol 
nme of the Scr. R. Fr., and the note of the editors thereon. 

t Fmgm. Hlstor. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xii. 05. 

X Chronica Reg. Franc, ibid. 814. Remansit In 

sllva sine socletate Philippus; unde stupefkctos eonrvpit 
timorem, et tandem per carbonailum ftilt reductns compen- 
dium ; et ex hoc timore sibl eontigit infirmitas, qu« distnUt 
coronaUonem. 

$ Ibid. . . . '* He had them all spoiled In one day .... 
those who leAised baptism secreted themselves.** Tbej 
paid 15,000 marks, by way of ransom. Rad. de Dlceto, sp. 
Scr. R. Fr. dli. S04.— Rigcrdus, Vita Phil. Aug. a p. Scr. S. 
Fr. xvil. Philip annulled all debts due to the Jews, with 
the exception of a fiftieth which he dslmed for himself. 
See, also, the Chronicle of Mailros, ap. Scr. R. FT. xix. SSO. 

II Shakspeare*)! Shylock is no vain portraiture of the hard 
character of the Jews, and of the hatred borne them. 

IT Gulllelmi Britonis Phiiippldos, 1. i. ^ He would not 
permit any one to live, throughout his kingdom, who con- 
travened the laws of the Church, who disagreed with bat 
one single point of the Catholic fiiith, or who denied the 
sacraments.** 

** The members of this association were bound by no 
vow : they only passed their word to labor in common te 
the prese r vation of the public peace. AH wore a cowl of 
cloth, and suspended a small image of the Virgin fhxn their 
neck. In 1183. they surrounded seven thousand nmtien or 
I cotermuXf among whom were fifteen hundred woaan of 
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such of the harons as oppressed the Church, 
and attacked his cousin, the duke of Burgundy, 
in order to compel him to treat the prelates of 
that province with more respect ; and he de- 
fended the church of Reims against similar op- 
pression. He wrote to the count of Toulouse, 
requiring him to respect God^s holy churches ; 
and, in short, his victory at Bouvines was 
thought to be the salvation of the clergy of 
France — since a report had been spread that 
Otho the Fourth^s barons sought to spoil the 
Church and divide its possessions among them, 
as did his allies, king John and the heroics of 
Languedoc. * 



CHAPTER VI. 

1300. INNOCENT III. — TRIUMPHS OF THE POPE, 
THROUGH THE ARMS OF THE NORTHERN FRENCH, 
OYER THE KINO OF ENGLAND AND THE EMPEROR 
OP GERMANY, OYER THE GREEK EMPIRE, AND 

OYER THE ALB1GE0I8. GREATNESS OF THE 

KINO OF FRANCE. 

The world wore a sombre aspect at the close 
of the twelfth century. The ancient order of 
things was in peril : the new had not begun. 
It was no longer the material struggle between 
the pope and emperor, each alternately ex- 
pelling the other from Rome, as in the time of 
Henry IV. and Gregory VH. : in the eleventh 
century, the evil was on the surface ; in the 
year 1200, it lay at the heart. Christianity 
labored under a deep and dreadful ill. How 
would it have rejoiced to return to the quarrel 
of the right of investiture, and to have to fight 
only for the straight staff, or the crook ! In 
the time of Gregory VII., the Church was 
identified with the progress of freedom ; and, 
up to the days of Alexander III., the head of 
the Lombard league, she had pursued the same 
career. But Alexander had shrunk from sup- 
porting Thomas Becket. He had defended the 
liberties of Italy, and betrayed those of Eng- 
land. Thus was the Church about to isolate 
herself from the great movement of the world. 
Instead of guiding it, and leading it the way, 
as she had hitherto done, she strove to stay 
this movement, to arrest the flight of time, to 
stop the earth which turned under her and bore 
her along with it — ^to strike movement motion- 
less. Success seemed to crown. Innocent III. ; 
but Boniface VIII. perished in the endeavor. 

looM life. ** TIm eateriau,** aayt the Chronicle of St. Denys, 
(ap. 8cr. B. Fr. zvli. 354,) "harnt the monasteries and 
churches, and dragged after them the priests and religiou.i 
men, calUnt them, mockingly, eantadort, (chanters;) and 
when they beat and tormented them they would say, Csa- 
tadtrg, tamUUl ^Clianters, chant!)** See, also, Rigofdus, 
IMd. 11, IS.-'Their women made coifs out of the commu- 
nioB eloUis, and dashed the communion cups to pieces with 
stooee. Gnill. de Nang. ad ann. 1J83. See, also, D. Vais- 
■etle, Hlat G^nAi. du LaBgoedoc, t iiL ann. 1181 



Solemn moment, and infinitely sad. The 
hopes raised by the crusade had failed the 
world. Authority no longer seemed above at- 
tack : she had promised, and had deceived. 
Liberty began to dawn, but under twenty fan- 
tastic and repulsive aspects — confused, convul- 
sive, multiform, and deformed. Human will 
brought forth daily, and started back shocked 
at her progeny. . It was as in the days of the 
great week of the creation — ^those days of ages : 
nature in her throes produced strange, gigantic, 
ephemeral, monstrous abortions, whose remains 
breathe horror. 

One ray of light pierced through this myste- 
rious chaos of the twelAh century, (the work 
of the uneasy and trembling Church,) a belief, 
of soaring audacity, in the moral power and 
grandeur of man. The bold doctrine of the 
Pelagians — Christ received no more them /, / 
can nrnke myself God through virtue — ^was re- 
vived in the twelfth century, in barbaric and 
mystic guise. Man asserts that the end is 
come, that himself is that end. He believes in 
himself, and feels himself divine. Messiahs 
arise on every side. And it is not in Christen- 
dom alone, but even within the range of Ma- 
hometanism, the enemy of the incarnation, 
that man esteems himself divine and worships 
himself. The Fatimites of Egypt had already 
set the example. The chief of the Assassins 
also declares that he is the imaum who has 
been so long expected — ^the incarnate spirit of 
Ali ; and the mehedi of the Almohades of Af- 
rica and of Spain is recognised as divine by his 
followers. In Europe, a mcssiah appears in 
Antwerp, and is followed by thd entire popu- 
lace.* Another, starting up in Brittany, seems 
to have revived the ancient Irish gnosticismf 
Amaury de Chartres, and his disciple, David 
of Dinan, a Breton, teach that every Christian 
is essentially a member of Christ^ or, in other 

* He preached the inefficacy of the sacraments, of tlis 
mass, and of a priestly order, together with coromnnity of 
women. &c. He went from place to iriace attired in fo- 
ments richly embroidered wltn gold, ms long hair conlnad 
by fillets, and followed by three thonsaad disciples whoa 
he feasted snmptaonsly. Bnlanis, Htotoria Universit. Pui- 
siensis, ii. 96.—" He spread his errors by the mouth of iMr 
trons and poor women, .... he declaimed, attended llko % 
king, liy guards bearing sword and banner.** EpIstoLTn- 
jectens. Eccies. ap. Gieseler, ii. Secoad Part, p. 479. 

t He was called Eon de PEloiie. The name Eoft (wm) 
suggests the idea of gnosticism.— He was a gentleman or 
Lond^ac, and when a hermit in the fomt or Broceliaade, 
was exhorted by Merlin to pay attention to the first woidi 
from the gospel which he should hear at mass. He eoft- 
ceived that he was roarlted out by the words, **Per Earn 
qui ventums est Judicare,** etc., (by Him, who is about to 
come, to Judge, Alc.,) and then^orward proclaimed hh»> 
self the Son of God. He got together a number of dlsclplM 
whom he called Wts4»m, Jmigmmt, SeumM, tLC. — " Endo, 
by birth a Brltnn, sumamed of tlie Star, illiterate and an 

idiot .... in French, called Eon powerful by dM 

snares of the devil to allure the minds of the simple .... 
. . a great trouUer of churches and monasteries.** Gulll 
Neubrig. 1. 1. See, also, Otho of Freysingen, c. 54, 35; 
Robert du Mont; Guibert de Nogent; Budcus, ii. 941; 
D. Morice, p. 100; Roujoux, Hist, des Dues de BretagM^ 
t. ii. 

t Rigord. ap. Scr. R. Pr. xvll. 375 Quod qulfHwt 

ChriKtlanns teneatur credere se esse membrum Christiw 

Concil. Paris, ibid. Omnia unum, quia quldquld est, eat 

I Deus, Dens visibiiibus indntus instrumentis. niins ' 
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words, that God is perpetually incarnate in 
the human race. The Son has reigned long 
enough, they say ; the reign of the Holy 
Ghost is come. In some degree, this is Les- 
sing^s notion with regard to the education of 
man. 

The audacity of these teachers, who are 
mostly professors in the university of Paris, 
(chartered by Philip- Augustus in the year 1200,) 
exceeds aH bounds. Abelard was thought to 
be for ever crushed ; but he lives asain, and 
speaks in the person of his disciple, reter the 
Lombard, who, from his chair at Paris, exer- 
cises despotic sway over the whole philosophy 
of Europe : his works had nearly five hundred 
commentators. This spirit of mnovation ac- 
cepts of two auxiliaries. Jurisprudence grows 
up by the side of theology, which it disturbs ; 
and the popes, by forbidding priests to profess 
it, open and confine the chairs of law to lay- 
men. From Constantinople come the meta- 
physics of Aristotle, while his commentators, 
brought from Spain, are about to be translated 
from the Arabic by order of the kings of Cas- 
tile, and of the Italian princes of the house of 
Suabia, (Frederick II. and Manfred.) This is 
neither more nor less than the invasion of 
Christian philosophy by Greece and the East. 
Aristotle ranks almost equally with Jesus 
Christ.* At first prohibited, and then toler- 
ated by the popes, he reigns openly and aloud 
in every professorial chair; his power, how- 
ever, being secretly divided with Arab and 
with Jew, with the pantheism of Averroes 
and the subtleties of the Cabala. Logic claims 
possession of all subjects, and opens up every 
bold speculation. Simon of Tournai teaches 
how to prove black or white, at will. One day 
that he had delighted and transported the school 
of Paris by his felicitous arguments in proof 
of the truth of Christianity, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, little Jesus, little Jesus, how I 
have exalted thy law ! If I chose, I could still 
more easily humble it to the dust.^^f 

Such were the pride and intoxication of the 
Jon its first awaking. It attacks the Not-I 
under three forms, by philosophy, republican- 
ism, and the spirit of industry. It breaks au- 
thority to pieces, and subdues nature. The 
Bchool of Paris springs up between the young 
commons of Flanders and the old municipali- 
ties of the South — His logic between industry 
and commerce. 

However, an inmiense religious movement 
fired the popular mind, bursting forth in two 



natiu, L e. visibili fonne rabjectus. Fllins tuqne nnnc 
opentof est, sed Spliitus Sanctus ex hoc nunc usque ad 
mnndl consummationem Inchoat operari. 

* Averroes, ap. Gieseler, Second Part, p. 376. " Aristotle 
la the type, formed by nature to show the perfection to 
which man may come." — Cornelius Agrlppa said in the 
fimrteenth century, " ArlstoUe was the forerunner of Christ 
1b natural things, as John the Baptist was .... in things 
ctgnce." Ibid. 

f Matth. Paris, ap. Scr. IL Fr. iril. 681. God punished 
bim: he became so idioUcal that his son cotild scarcely 
Mag him to remember his Fatemotter. 



points at one and the same moment — the Tation- 
alism of the Vaudois in the Alps, and Gennan 
mysticism on the Rhine and in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

And, in truth, the Rhine is a sacred stream, 
the seat of legend and of marvel. I do not 
allude only to its heroic course between Ments 
and Cologne, where it bursts its way through 
basalt and granite. Southward and northwud 
of this, its feudal career, as it approaches the 
holy cities, Colomie, Mentz, and Strasbourg, it 
puts on milder features, becomes less stately 
and m«re popular, its banks trend oflf gently 
into lovely plains, and it steals in silent current 
beneath the veering bark, and the sweeping net 
of the fisher. But all that belongs to it is 
poetry ; though a poetry not easy to define. 
*Tis now the vague impression of vastness, 
calm, and sweetness ; now, a mother's voice 
recalling one^s elemental nature, and, like the 
spirit of the ballad, making one thirst to plunge 
to the bottom of the cooling lymph ; now, per- 
chance, the poetic attraction of the Virgin, 
whose churches deck the whole course of the 
Rhine as far as her own city of Cologne — the 
city of the eleven thousand virgins. Her mar- 
vellous cathedral, with its sparkling rose-win- 
dows, and aerial balustrades, whose steps soar 
to the sky — the Virgin's own church did not 
exist in the twelfth century : but the Virgin 
did. Not a spot on the Khine but she was 
there present, a simple Germa» woman — 
whether beautiful or ugly, I know not; but 
pure, touching, and resigned. For proof, I 
point to the picture of the Antiunciation at 
Cologne — where the angel presents the Virgin, 
not with a lovely lily as in the Italian paintings, 
but a book, opened at a passage hard to bear — 
Christ's passion before his birth ; before the con- 
ception, all the pangs of a mother's heart. The 
Virgin has had her passion, too. It was she, 
it was woman, who resuscitated the genius of 
Germany. Mysticism awoke through the be- 
guins of Germany and of the Low Countries.* 
The knights and the noble minnesingers sang 
real woman — the charming spouse of the lan(£ 
grave of Thuringia, so celebrated in the poetio 
contests of Wartbourg. The people adored 
an ideal one : mild Germany required a God- 
woman. With the Germans, the symbol of 
mystery is the rose. Simplicity and profundity 
mingle in this dreamy childhood of a people to 
whom it is given never to grow old, because 
living in the infinite and the eternal. 

This mystic genius, apparently, was to dia 
away as it descended the Scheldt and Rhine, 
and encountered Flemish sensuality and the 
industry of the Low Countries. But, here, in- 
dustry had herself created a world of wretched 



* Matth. Paris, ann. 1350, ap. Gieseler, ii. Second Part, 
p. 339. *' An immense number of chaste womcnvwho called 
themselves Beguins, arose in Germany, so that' there were 
a thousand or more in Cologne alone." — Begkin, from the 
Saxon htggen^ in Ulpliilas, htdgan^ (in German, h«te%^ ** te 
pray." Mosheim, de Beghardis et Beguinaboa, p. 96, sq^ 
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men, weaned from nature, imprisoned by their 
daily wants in the shades of a dark factory, la- 
borious, poor, meritorious, and disinherited. 
Deprived of that cheering light of day and 
share in the sun's glad beams which God, of 
his goodness, seems to promise to all his chil- 
dren, they learned by hearsay the charms of the 
▼erdure of the country, of the song of birds, 
and of the perfume of the flowers : a race of 
captives, the monks of industry, unmarried 
through poverty, or else married to their mise- 
ry, and suffering in the sufferings of their chil- 
dren. Greatly did these poor weavers stand 
in need of God ; and, in the twelfth century, 
God visited them, illumined their sombre dwell- 
ings, and, at least, cradled them to rest with 
apparitions and dreams. Solitary and almost 
savage in the midst of the most populous cities 
in the world, they embraced God, as their only 
l^ood, with all their soul. By degrees, the 
God of cathedrals, the rich God of the rich and 
of the priests, became a stranger to them. Let 
who would try to rob them of their faith, they 
died at the stake for it, full of hope, and enjoy- 
ing the future in anticipation. At times, also, 
pushed to extremity, they would emerge from 
their cellars to unaccustomed light, nerce to 
look upon with their large and hard blue eye, 
8o common in Belgium, and badly armed with 
their tools, but formidable from their blind 
recklessness and numbers. At Ghent, the 
weavers occupied twenty-seven carrefours, 
and constituted one of the three civic bodies.* 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
weavers in and around Ypres amounted to 
above two hundred thousand souls. f 

Rarely did the spark of fanaticism fall in 
vain on these large multitudes. The other 
trades would take part with them ; less numer- 
ous, indeed, but burly men, better fed, ruddy, 
robust, and bold, rough and rude, who had faith 
in the bigness of their arms and weight of their 
hands, smiths, who, in a revolt, hanmiered on 
the cuirass of the knights as on their own an- 
vils, fullers, bakefrs, who kneaded revolt as they 
did their loaves, — butchers, who had no scruple 
in practising their calling on men. In the mud 
and smoke, in the dense crowd, and in the sad- 
dening and confused hum of these huge cities, 
there is, and we have felt it, a something that 
mounts to the head — the gloomy poetry of re- 
bellious desires. The men of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres armed, and <trained to fall at once 
into regimental order, mustered at the first 
sound of the bell under the banner of the Bur- 
gomaster: wherefore they did not always 
know ; but they only fought the better for their 
ignorance — the disturbance was occasioned 
either by the count or the bishop, or by their 
own people. These Flemings were not too 
partial to the priests ; and had stipulated, in 
1193, in the privileges of Ghent, for th^ power 



* Ondeghent, Chronlaiies de FlandTe, fol. S85. 
t See p. 172, ami Uie iourth note, pw 178. 



of onbeneficing their curis and chaplains tt 
pleasure.* 

Far other were the feelings at the foot of 
the Alps, where a different principle brought 
about a similar revolution. From an earker 

Ssriod, the mountaineers of Piedmont and of 
auphiny, a reasoning race, of temperament 
cooled down by the wind of their glaciers, had 
rejected symbols, images, crosses, mysteries — 
all the poetry of Christianity. They neither 
indml^red in the pantheism of Germany, nor the 
illummism of the Low Countries ; theirs waa 
pure good sense, dry, prosaic reasoning, and a 
critical turn of mind, under a* rude and popular 
form. As early as Charlemagne, Claude of 
Turin had begun this reform on the Italian 
versant of the Alps ; and it was resumed, in 
the twelfth century, on the French versanti by 
Pierre de Bruys, who came from Gap or Em- 
brunf — ^the district which supplies our South- 
eastern provinces with schoolmasters. He 
came down from his mountain home to the 
South, crossed the Rh6ne, preaching every- 
where to the people with immense success, 
(Henri, his disciple, had still more,) penetrated 
as far north as Maine, followed in all places by 
the multitude, unheeding the clergy, breaking 
the crosses in pieces, and teaching that worship 
consisted in the outpouring of the heart, These 
sectaries, repressed for a time, reappear at 
Lyons, headed by the merchant Vattd or Wal- 
dus ; and, in Italy, under the teaching of Ar- 
nold of Brescia. No heresy, says a Domini- 
can, is more dangerous than theirs, becatug 
none strides deeper root.X He is in the right ; 
for their doctrine is the protest of reason against 
authority, of prose against poetry. The Wal- 
denses announced their design to be the resto- 
ration of the Church to apostolic purity and 
poverty — they were called the poor of Lyons. 
As we have already stated, the church of Ly- 
ons had always piqued herself on her fidelity 
to the traditions of primitive Christianity. This 
Waldenses were simple enough to seek license 
to preach from the pope ;^ which was equivi^ 
lent to asking his leave tor them to sepanta 
themselves &om the Church. Repulsed, nor- 
sued, and proscribed, they, nevertheless, neld 
out in the mountains and cold valleys of the 
Alps — the cradle of their belief— until the mas- 
sacres of Merindol and of Cabri^res, in the 
reign of Francis the First, and the birth, of 
Zuinglianism and Calvinism, whose followers 
styled them their precursors, and endeavored 
to make out by them a claim for their receni 



* And, u well, that no biufen of Ghent was to be dted 
out of the town, on eceledastleal matters. OodegheniL 
fol. 149. 

t Petri Venerabilis Epist. ad Arelat, EteedanM Diena^ 
Wafdc, episcopos, ap. GieMter, ii. P. S>, p. 481. See, too^ 
above, p. 168. b 

t Rcinems contra Waldenses, c. 4, ap. Gieseler, ii. P. 9s 
p. 507. Inter omnes sectas que sont vel ftierunt .... eel 
diutumior. 

( Steph. de Borbone, ibid. p. 510. Hi nralta petebaat ii^ 
stantia, (ffvedlcationls anctoritatem sibi confinnarl. Set^ 
also, Chrcmlc. Uspeif . iUd. p. 51L 
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eborch to the apostolical socceaaion, in oppo- 
sition to the claim of the church of Rome, but 
how, is more than I can say. 

The characteristics, then, of reform in the 
twelfth century, were rationalbm in the Alps 
and along the Rh6ne, and mysticism along the 
Rhine. In Flanders, they were mixed ; and 
still more so in Languedoc. 

This country of Languedoc was a receptacle 
for all races, and was a positive Babel. Lying 
at the angle of the high road between France, 
Spain, and Italy, it exhibited a fusion of Iberian, 
Gallic, Roman, Saracen, and Gothic blood. 
These different dements clashed rudely with 
each other, and Languedoc was fated to be the 
grand arena of the contest between creeds and 
races. What creeds 1 I may say, all. Their 
opponents themselves could not distinguish the 
differences between them, and cpuld find no 
other way of designating them than by the 
name of a town — Albi (hence Albigeois, Albi- 
genses.)* 

The Semitic element — the Jewish and Arab 
— ^was prominent in Languedoc. Narbonne 
had long been the capital of the Saracens in 
France, and Jews abounded there. Ill-treat^, 
but still allowed on sufferance, they flourished 
at Carcassonne, Montpellier, and Nimes; in 
which towns their rabbins opened public 
schools. They formed the connecting link be- 
tween Christians and Mahometans, between 
France and Spain ; and the sciences applica- 
ble to our material wants, as medicine and 
geometry, were studies common to the profes- 
sors of the three modes of faith. Montpellier 



* (According to the HUtoIre GAn^nle de Liuifiwdoe, by 
the Benedictine monks, the term is mora accontely derived 
fnun Aibigetiom, the general denomination of Narbonnete 
Ganl in this century. "Peter Waldos, or Waldensis, a 
native of Lvons," says Dean Waddington, (History of the 
Church, p. XS3, 4.) '* was a layman ami a merchant ; bat, 
DotwithHtandinc the avocations of a secular life, he had 
studied the realcharacter of his church with attention, fol- 
lowed by vhame. Stung by the spectacle of so much im- 
purity, he abandoned his profession, distributed his wealth 
among the poor, and formed an association for the diflVislon 
of scriptural truth. He commenced his ministry about the 
year 1180. Having previously caused several parts of the 
Scriptures to be translated into the vulgar tongue, he ex- 
pounded them with great e/lect to an attentive body of 
disciples, both in France and Lombardy. In the course of 
his exertions he probably' visited the valleys of Piedmont ; 
and there he found a people of conceniaJ spirits. They 
wen called Vaudols or Waldenses, (Men of the Vallejrs ;} 
and as the preaching of Peter may probably have confirmed 
their opinions, and cemented their discipline, he acquired 
an^ deserved his surname by his residence among them. 
At the same time, their connection with Peter and nis real 
Lyonnese disciples, established a notion of their Identity ; 
and the Vaudols, in return for the title which they had 
bestowed, received the reciprocal appellation of Lecniists : 
such, at least, appears the most probable among many vary- 
ing accounts.**— Ibid. p. 3S5. " The persecuUon of Peter 
Waidensls, and the dispersion of his followers, occasioned, 
as In so many slmilnr insuinces, the dissemination of the 
opinions; and, notwithstanding some partial suflerings 
which were inflicted in Picardy by Philippe- Augu«te, they 
were a numerous and flourishing sect at the conclusion ci 
the twelfth century. 7*hey nmn oden confounded in name 
with the Vaudols. in crime Ad calamity with the Catha- 
rUts and Petrobrussians, and other adversaries of papacy. 
But of these various doHcriptions, such as were found in 
France during the pontificate of Innocent III. were known 
by the general name of Albigeois or Albigenses.**}— Tkxms- 
LAToa. 



entertained stricter relations with Salerno an 
Cordova than with Rome ; but an active com 
merce brought all into constant intercourse, th 
sea rather approximating than dividing them 
Since the crusades, especially. Upper Langoe 
doc had inclined, as it were, to the Mediterra 
nean, and turned towards the east — ^the count 
of Toulouse, were counts of Tripoli. Tb 
manners, and the doubtful faith of the Chris 
tians of the Holy Land, had flowed back am 
inundated our southern provinces. The bean 
tiful coins and the beautiful stufis* of Asia, hai 
done much to reconcile our crusaders with th< 
Mahometan world. The merchants of Lu 
guedoc were ever passing over into Asia, cros: 
on shoulder ; but it was to visit the market ol 
Acre rather than the holy sepulchre at Jerusa 
lem ; and so far had religious antipathies givei 
way to mercantile considerations, that th< 
bishops of Maguelone and of Montpellier coinet 
Saraceil money, had their profit on the minting 
and discounted, without scruple, the impres 
of the crescent, f 

Nobility, one would think, o\ig\fi to have he1( 
out better against novelties : but, far differeni 
from the ignorant and pious chivalry of th< 
North, who, even in the year 1200, would havi 
been ready to take the cross, these nobles o; 
the South were men of understanding, whc 
could form a shrewd estimate, at least the ma- 
jority of them, of what their nobility was. 
There were few of them who, in looking ovei 
their genealogical tree, could not find, and a) 
no long date, some Saracen or Jewish ances- 
tress — perhaps a grandmother. We have al- 
ready seen how Eudes, (Odo,) the ancient duke 
of Aquitaine, Charles MartePs opponent, gave 
his daughter in marriage to a Saracen emir.) 
In the Carlovingian romances. Christian cava- 
liers marry without scruple their beautiful liber- 
ator—ever the soldan's daughter. Sooth tc 
say, in this land of Roman jurisprudence, stud- 
ded with the old municipalities of the empire, 
there were no nobles, strictly speaking, or 
rather, all were noble ; that is, the inhabitant! 
of the cities, who were held noble as compared 
with those of the country. The burgess, like 



* Richard wmn at Cjpras a silk mantle, embrcidaied 
with crescents of silver. 

t Epistola Papc ClementU IV., Eplscop. Maglonensl, warn. 
190G, in Thesaur. Novo AnecdoL t. li. p. 403 :— >• Truly, 
touching the coin (de raoneta MUlarensi) which yna an 
having minted in your diocey* we marvel by whose a«lvlei 
thou doeit this thing . . . .* For what Catholic ought It 
strike coin in Mahcnet's nanie 1 .... If yuu ntyect c«e> 
tom in your defence, you accuse both yourself and p n 4» 
cessors of counterfeiting.**— In 1968. St. Louis writes to hk 
brother, Alphooso, count of Toulouse, reproaching hki 
with allowing money to be struck In his county of the Ve- 
nalssln, with a Mahometan inicriptkm: "On the simar 
scription of which coin mention is made of the name of^dH 
perfidious Mahomet, and he is there called the PrdphaC «f 
God, which is to his praise and exaltation, and to the scon 
and contempt of the Christian faith and name ; we requtav 
you to put a stop to the practice.*'— According to Btwaay, 
(Ac. des Inscript. xxx. 785,) this letter should be fouad H 
a register long since lost, and restored to the TWmt dsi 
Ckartet in 1748 : however, I have ascertained that ttii 
register Is no longer to be found there. 

X See above, p. IIS. 
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the knight, had his house fortified and crowned 
with towers.* lie joined in the toumay,! and 
oAen threw the noble from his saddle, who 
would only laugh at it. To judge by their 
taunts of each other in the poems of the trou- 
badours, there was more wit than dignity in 
the nobles of the South. They coolly bandy 
charges to and fro, for which the knights of 
the North would have cut their throats a hun- 
dred times over — ^thus, Rambaud de Vaquciras 
and the marquis Albert de Malespina mutually 
accuse one anotlier, in a poetical war, of trea- 
son, the A, &c,X 

To form a correct idea of these nobles, we 
raust read the remaining poems of Bertrand de 
Born, the Gascon, that sworn enemy of peace, 
who spent his life in fomenting war, and cele- 
brating it in song. It was he who gave the 
son of Eleanor of Guyennc, the ebullient 
Richard, the surname of Qui et Non:^ an epi- 
thet which would have suited himself and all 
his restless fellow-spirits of the South. 

Gay, graceful, immoral, was this literature 
of theirs : its only beau-ideal, love ; a sensual 
love, which was never sublimated into a long- 
ing for eternal beauty — a barren perfume, an 
ephemeral flower reared on a rock, and which 
was fading when the heavy hand of the men of' 
the North was stretched forth to crush it. The 
first signs of decay had long appeared ; and its 
Iioetr^'had turned into subtlety, and its inspira- 
tion into academical dogmatism by the period 
of the crusade airainst the Albigenses. The 1 
spirit of the schoolmen and of the legists had 
introduced itself into the celebrated (.-ourts of 
Love, from the moment they were instituted ; 
and the plen dings in them were tinged with the 
subtleties of Scutus and pedantry of Bartholus, 
wliile the forms of the law-courts were vigor- 
ousl}" followed in discussing the lightest ques- 
tions of gallantry. I Nor were their decisions 
the less immoral that they were pedantic. P>- 
mengarde, the lovely countess of Narbonne, 
(a. d. 11 13 — 1107,) the cynosure of poets and 
of kings, decides in a decree, which has been 
religiously preserved, that it is perfectly allow- 

• Anjf. Thl«?nr>', I/0ttrc4 uur riflst. de Fmncc. 

t In the rriKitf, apprnded Ut the Hi-iUnm (ii^n^rale da 
L%nf;ae<lf>r. t. iii. p. (it)7, i^ nn attcstition inude by inauy 
Dauimisriii, 'Iioiiiicflli,) knights juri>t<. &c. "Th:it It 1», 
and hat* lun? Iiccn — ho long that there U no evidence to the 
eontrar)-— the use and wont In the seneitchHlship of liellc- 
coiar and in rnjvencc. for the burgeMncs to a».sunie the mili- 
tary belt, and to have and bear military cnMign.H, and to 
claim niilit-ir>' i>rlvilegeA withnat liceniie or authority frmn 
the princt'." — (Jhron. Languedoc. ap. I). Vai«ete, Preuves 
de rHi>t. du Litngucdoc.' "Then another b:iron. d-illed 
Valat*. toi>k up the word, and said to the count, ' My lord, 
thy broth4?r irives thee gixid advice, (U) spare the Toulon- 
Miiii,) and if thou wilt list to me, thou wilt do as he tells 
sad Khuw« thee; for, my lord, thou art well aware that 
nvHt of them are gentlemen, and for honor and nobleness 
Mke, should5t not do as thou purposest.* " 

t Raynouard, Choix do Fo^sios do Tronbadonrs, t iv. 
P.13S. 

JOe rt JVow, Id. t ▼. p. 77-07. 
Id. L ii. p. 133. The Court of Love was modelled on 
the law-criurtH of the time. One of the}>e courti still re- 
mained in the days of Charles VU with 111 opparttus of 
andifcoT'*. mrvX^n of rcquesU, counsellors, deputy attorneys- 
geoerul, Au:. &r.. but no women sat in iL 

vol*. I. — 33 



ablo for a divorced husband to become his wife's 
lover when she is married to another. Eleanor 
of Guyenne determines that true love cannot 
exist between the married ; and allows the ta- 
king of another mistress, for a time, in order to 
prove the first.* • Similar tribunals had been 
established in the north of France by the coun- 
tess of Flanders, a princess of the house of 
Anjou, (about a. d. 1134,) and by the countess 
of Champagne, Eleanor's daughter ; and, pro- 
bably, those countries which joined in the cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, had been but 
moderately edified by the jurisprudence of the 
dames of the South. 

Still more serious must have been the feel- 
ings with which the men of the North regarded 
the amorous impieties that occur in the poems 
of the troubadours. ^* God alone," says one 
of them, " has a share in that tender heart of 
hers — to possess which he would hold it in fee, 
could G(m1 be a vassal, "f 

A word as to the political position of the 
South : a knowledge of wliich will throw light 
on its revolution in religion. 

The great city of Toulouse — a republic, gov- 
erned by a count — was its central point. This 
count added to his possessions daily. As early 
as the first crusade, he was the richest prince 
in Christendom. lie had missed the throne of 
Jerusalem, but had got Tripoli. His power, 
great as it was, had much to struggle with. In 
the north, the counts of Poitiers, who had be- 
come kings of England, and in the south the 
great house of Barcelona, mistress of Lower 
Provence and of Arragon, treated him as a 
usurper, notwithstanding his many centuries of 
possession. These two families of Poitiers 
and of Barcelona traced up to St. Gulielmus, 
preceptor to Louis the Dcbonnaire, the con- 
queror of the Moors; him, whose son, Bernard, 
had been exiled by Charles the Bald. The 
counts of Roussillon, Cerdagnc, Conflant, and 
Bozalu claimed kindred descent, and were all 
enemies of the count of Toulouse. Ho was 
hardly better off as reg;irded the houses of 
Beziers, Carcassonne, Albi, and Nimes. In the 
Pyrenees were a race of |)oor, brave, and sin- 
gularly enterprising barons, men whose services 
were on sale, a sort of condottieri, for whom 
fortune had great things in store — ^these were 
the lords of Foix, of Albret, and of Armagnac ; 
and the latter likewise claimed the countship 
of Toulouse, and often at sword's point. The 
part which these Armagnacs played in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and their tragic, 
incestuous, and impiotis history, are well known. 
Koucrgue and Armagnac, which lie facing each 
other at the two corners of Aquitaine, consti- 
tute, together with Nlmes, the energetic and 
often fiercely cruel party of the Soutb. Ar- 
magnac, Comminges, Beziers, and Toulouse, 
were never at one, except when war on the 



* Id. ibid. p. 100. 

t Sidmondi, Iliilolie das UttAiatores da Mhll, L L p. ISS. 
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Church was the cry. They cared little for in- 
terdicts. The count of Comminges lived, in 
peace, with three wives at once ; and Raymond 
Vl., count of Toulouse, kept a harem. Even 
as a youth, tne latter addicted himself, by pre- 
ference, to his father's concubines. This 
French Judaea, as Languedoc has been called, 
did not remind one of its prototype by its bitu- 
minous springs* and olive-trees alone : it had 
its Sodom and Gomorrah, and it was to be 
feared that the vengeance of the Church would 
give it its Dead Sea as well. 

It is not surprising to find that eastern doc- 
trines had made their way in this country. 
Every belief had been entertained there ; but 
their traces have been lost in Manicheism, the 
most hateful of all in Christian eyes. Mani- 
cheism had appeared in Spain, early in the 
middle age ; and introduced into Languedoc 
from Bulgaria and Constantinople ;t it easily 
gained footing there. This Persian dualism 
seemed to our southerns to explain the contra- 
diction alike presented by the material world 
and man. A heterogeneous race, they wil- 
lingly accepted a heterogeneous universe. To- 
gether with the God of goodness, they required 
a god of evil, to whom tliey could ascribe what- 
ever is discordant between the Old Testament 
and the New^J and to which (rod they imputed 
the degradation of (./hristianity and the abase- 
ment of tiie Church. In themssclves, and in 
their own corruption, they recognised the hand 
of a malf ficcnt creator, who made a sport of 
the world. To the good God they referred the 
spirit, to the bad, the flesh ; which it behooved 
to immolate ; and in this immolation is the 
great mystery of Manicheism, since two roads 
might be followed to that end. Was this flesh 
to be subdued by abstinence, fasting, the renun- 
ciation of marriage, the diminution of human 
life by renouncing the power of propagation, 
and the depriving the demon who created it of 
all which human will can tear from him — ac- 
cording to which system, the highest principle 
of life is death, and suicide, its perfection ? or 
else, was the flesh to be subdued by surfeiting 
it, by soothing the monster to silence, by filling 



• Bee above, p. 163. 

t Thenc hrrciiM were called Bul/far», or Catkari, (Ca- 
tharistii,) fmm the Creek gaOapds, tilfnifyinir pvre. Mon. 
AutiifAlod. ftp. Gieaeler. ii. P. 2«, p. 488: Ila^rei'is qu»m 
Bulgarorum voc:int. — (Jiwlefr. Mon. Ibid. p. 491. " Our Ger- 
many c.'ill» them Catharit, Flanders Piphlfs, and Fr.ince 
T^nerant^ from their trade of veavinR." — ^The mystic Be- 
chards aho took the name of ¥\on* Workmen, Brother 
Weavers. On the contr!ir>', the clothiers exhibited a mun- 
dane and proiinic spirit. A rclicioun brotherb(Mxi. conisivting 
chiefly of weaver*, was formed in the thirteenth centur)', in 
Lombnrdy and Tuscany : it<< origin mny undoubtedly be 
■ought in Germany. Ilullman, Stnedtwcecn. i. 234. 

t Petn» Vail. S:irn. c. i. up. Scr. R. Fr. xix. Ti. Duos cre- 
atores, invifliltilium xcilicet .... bonienuni Deum, et visi- 
biliuni, malipium I><:um. Novum Testtamentum l>enlgno 
Deo, vetUA vera maiifnio nttrilmnbHnt. Alii direhnnt qutnl 
onoK est creaU)r. )>ed habuit tilios Christum et Diaiiolum. 
(Tha«, with the Ma^^ans, Omiuz and Ahriman arc Kubordi- 
nale to a supreme (>od, the Kternal, Zervane Akerene. 
Bee Crenxer and Guigniaat, Religiona de I' Antiquity, t. i.) 
Qnidam dicebant quod nnllus potent peccare ab umbilico 
•t Uforiua. 



its gaping jowl, and throwing it a sop to save 
the rest — ^at the risk of throwing it all, and of 
one's whole self being swallowed up ? 

We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
precise doctrines of the Manicheans of Lan- 
guedoc. From the accounts of their enemies, 
we see that many contradictory things were 
imputed to them, which, undoubtedly, apply lo 
different sects. According to some, God cre- 
ated the world : according to others, the devil.* 
Some proclaim salvation by works ; others, by 
faith. t These preach a material CJod; those 
think that Jesus Christ did not really die, and 
that it was a shadow which suffered on the 
cross.J Elsewhere, these innovators are re- 
presented as saying that they preach to all: 
while many of them exclude women from eter- 
nal happiness.^ They pretend to .simplify th« 
law ; yet prescribe a hundred genuflections a 
day. II The one point in which they seem 
agreed, is hatred of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. '* This God who promises, and wlw 
does not perform, is," they say, " a juggler : 
Moses and Joshua were routicrs in his pay.""^ 

*"* In the first place, we must premii^e tliat tlw 
heretics recognised two creators ; the one, the 
Creator of things invibible, whom the^' call the 
good God ; the other, the maker of the visible 
world, whom they called the wicked CJod. To 
the firtit they attributed the New Te.staraent. 
to the second, the Old ; which they wholly re- 
jected, with the except i(in of some passages 
quoted from it into the New, and which they 
receive through their respect for the hitter. 

" They said that the author of the Old Tes- 
tament was a liar, because it is said in the book 
of Genesis, * But of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : fof 
in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shah 
surely die ;' and yet, they argued, after eating 
they did not die. Thoy also treated him as a 
homicide for having reduced to aishes the is- 
habitants of Sodom and Ciomorrah, and de- 
stroyed the world by the waters of the deluge, 
and for having buried under the sea Pharu)h 
and the Egyptians. They believed all the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament to be damned, 
and ranked St. John the Baptist as one of the 
great devils. They even said among them- 
selves, that the Christ who was born in the 
earthly and visible Bethlehem, and was cmci- 
fied at Jerusalem, was only a false Christ ; that 
Mary Magdalen had been his concubine, and 



* Mnnsi, i. 251, np. Cieselcr, ii. p. 504. Omnia qoe ftcti 
sunt, facta e«sc a Dialxilo. 

t EbranJi I.iber AntihvreoiN. p. 501. In nperibus sohar 
modo conlidcntrs, fidem prvlemiittunt. — Petrus Valttt* 
Bamnii, c. 3. ap. Per. R. Fr. xix. fi. ^i morienti ctulM 
quantunicunque flnfriUotto manu^ im|)osui»iient, damiDoii 
Pater nostrr direre ponset, iUi salvntum. 

X Id. ibid. The latU>r, unduuiitedly. are mther 
tlian Maniclienn!* : their heresy [* ihat of the I)ocetr. 

^ EbRirdu^, ibid. 501. Feniineo sexui rtelonun 
dlnem nituntur r«urripere. 

II Ileriberti Mon. Epiat ibid. 487. Ccntics in dto 
flectuBt 

IT Ebrardus, ib. 500. Earn jocnlatorem esse, etcw— IMMi 
ValL iteraaii, c. 4. 
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that she was the woman taken in adultery, 
mentioned in the Gospel. For Christ, they 
said, never ate, nor drank, nor put on a fleshly 
body, and was never in this world, save spirit- 
ually in St. Paul. We say, in the earthly and 
xnsible Bethlehem, because the heretics ima- 
gined that there was another, invisible earth, 
where the good Christ was brought into the 
world and crucified. 

** They said, moreover, that the good God 
had two wives, Colla and Coliba, and that he 
begat sons and daughters. 

" Other heretics said that there was only 
one creator, but that he had two sons, Christ 
and the devil. They said, too, that all crea- 
tures were originally good, but that they had 

been corrupted by the mentioned in the 

Revelation. 

** All these unbelievers, members of Anti- 
christ, first-born of Satan, seeds of sin, chil- 
dren of crime, with their hypocritical tongue, 
and seducing by lies the heart of the simple, 
had infected by the poison of their perfidy the 
whole province of Narbonne. They said that 
the Roman church was little else than a den of 
thieves, and was that harlot spoken of in the 
Revelation. They did away with the Sacra- 
ments of the Church so far as to teach pub- 
licly that the water consecrated for baptism is 
just the same as any other water, and that the 
host of the most blessed body of Christ is 
nothing more than common bread ; insinuating 
in the ears of the simple the horrid blasphemy, 
that Christ's body, were it the size of the Alps, 
would long since have been consumed and re- 
duced to nothing by the numbers that have 
eaten of it. Confirmation and confession they 
deemed follies, and holy matrimony, prostitu- 
tion ; and believed that none could be saved 
who wedded and begat sons and daughters. 
Denying the resurrection of the flesh, they 
forged I know not what unheard-of fables, say- 
ing, that our souls are those angelic spirits, 
which, precipitated from heaven for their pre- 
sumptuous apostacy, lef\ their glorious bodies 
in the air, and that after these souls have suc- 
cessively passed through seven dilTercnt bodies 
npon earth, they return, this expiation ended, 
to resume their former bodies. 

" We must also explain that some of these 
heretics called themselves perfects or good 
men ; others styled themselves, believers. The 
former wore black raiment, affected chastity, 
rejected with horror the use of meat, eggs, and 
cheese, and professed never to lie, while they 
Were uttering, chiefly with regard to God, a 
perpetual lie ; they also contended that nothing 
ccmld justify the taking of an oath. The be- 
lievers lived in the world, and, without en- 
deaToring to imitate the life of the perfects, 
k>ped, however, for salvation, through the same 
pixifession of faith : the two were divided in 
^eir way of life, but were one as regarded 
^iieir creed and their infidelity. The believers 
K^Te themaelTes up to usury, robbery, homi- 



cide, and the pleasures of the flesh, to peijuiyy 
and every vice, [n fact, they sinned with a 
sense of perfect safety and license, because 
they believed that without restoring property 
wrongfully acquired, without confession or re- 
pentance, they could be saved, provided they 
could repeat a pater when at the point of death, 
and receive ^imposition of hands from their 
teachers. These heretics chose from among 
the perfects, rulers whom they called deacons 
and bishops, and believed their salvation im- 
possible unless their rulers imposed hands upon 
them when they were dying. Once a dying 
man, however great a criminal he might have 
been, received imposition of hands, and was 
able to repeat a pater, they believed him saved, 
and, to use their expression, comforted : he 
was to fly straight to heaven, without having 
made any reparation or employed any other 
mediatory means. 

*'*' Some heretics said that no one 

could sin from the navel downwards. They 
treated images in the churches as idolatrous, 
and called bells, the devil's trumpets. They 
said, too, that it was not a greater sin to sleep 
with one's mother or one's sister than with any 
other. One of their greatest follies was to 
believe that if any of the perfects committed 
mortal sin, by eating, for instance, ever so lit- 
tle meat, or cheese, or eggs, or any other for- 
bidden food, all whom he had comforted lost 
the Holy Ghost, and that it was necessary to 
comfort them over again ; and that even those 
who had been comforted lapsed from heaven 
through the sin of him who had comforted 
them. 

"There were, too, other heretics, named 
Vaudois, afYer one Valdus, of Lyons. They 
were bad, but much less so than the rest ; for 
they agreed with us in many things, and only 
diflered in a few. To pass over the greater 
number of their heresies, their chief errors lay 
in four peculiarities — in their wearing sandals 
af\er the manner of the apostles ; in asserting 
that taking an oath, or shedding man's blood^ 
was on no account permissible ; and, especially, 
in maintaining that the earliest arrivcr, in case 
of need, might consecrate the body of Jesus 
Clirist, provided he wore sandals, even had he 
not been ordained by the bishop. 

" This brief account of tho sects of the 
heretics may suflice. When any one applies 
to be admitted of their brotherhood, he who in- 
ducts him says — * Friend, if tliou wishest to 
belong to us, thou must renounce all the arti- 
cles of the church of Rome.' The reply is, * I 
do.' — * Receive, then, the Holy Ghost from 
good men.' He then breathes seven times in 
the convertite's mouth, and says, * Dost thou 
renounce the cross which, at thy baptism, tho 
priest has sig^ned over thy breast, shoulders, 
and head, with oil and the chrism V * I do.' — 
* Dost thou believe that water works thy salvn- 
tion V * I do not.' — * Dost thou renounce tho 
veil which at thy baptism the priest has placed 
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upon thy head V ' I do.' After this fashion, 
the convertite receives heretical baptism, and 
denies that of the Church. Then he receives 
imposition of hands, and a kiss from all present, 
and is clothed with a black garment, and thence- 
forward is as one of themselves.^** 

Thus, side by side with the Church, rose 
another Church, whose Rome was Toulouse. 
One Nicetas, of Constantinople, had presided 
as pope at k council of Manichean bishops held 
near Toulouse, in 1167 ;t at which Ijombardy, 
Northern France, Albi, Carcassonne, and Aran, 
had been represented by their pastors. Here 
Nicetas explained the practice of the Asiatic 
Manicheans ; and the people were found eager 
to learn. The western church was regularly 
invaded by the east, and by Byzantine Greece. 
The Vaudois themselves, whose rationalism 
seems to be the spontaneous birth of the hu- 
man mind, had employed one, Ydros, who, to 
judge by his name, must have been a Greck,| 
to write their first publications; and, at the 
very same time, the field of science was opened 



* Petixit Vail. Saroall, c. L ap. 8cr. R. Ft. xix. 5-7. The 
following it an extract fh>m an ancient rrdster of the In- 
qulnitlon at Carcauonne : (Preaves de THiivL du lAnznc- 
duc, iii. 371.) "These are the articles in which modern 
heretlci err, Itt, they my, that the body of Christ, in the 
Mkcnment of the altnr. is simply bread ; 3d, they ray. thnt 
a prloHt, livinic in mortal sin, cannot make Chrii<t> body; 
3d. that the soal of man is only pure blood ; 4th. that sim- 
ple fornication is no sin; 5th, that all men in the world 
■hnll he wivod ; fith, that no soul shall enter Paradi^ until 
the day of judgment ; 7th. that to lend out on usury, on 
limited tcniH, ii no sin ; 8th. that excommunication is not 
to lie feared, and can do no hurt; 0th, that to Im* ronfeswd 
by a Iny-brother is as profitable as by a priest or a |Nt>yby- 
tcr; 10th, that the law of the Jews is better than that of 
the ChriKliann; 11th, that (iod did not create the nro«lurtH 
of the earth, but nature ; 12th, that the Bon of Cod did not 
put on true flesh in the ever-blessed Virptin's womb, but 
appirent ; 13th, that Easter, penances, and confeiiHion, are 
the Church*!* devices to extort money from laymen ; 14tli, 
that a priest. living in mortal sin, cannot bind or unloose ; 
15th, that no prelate can isrant indul^nces ; that whoever 
Is bom in lawful matrimony can be saved without Inp- 
tism.**— The Minichelsm of the West, althoufrh it nisy 
have been derived from the PaulicianiHm of the Greclc em- 
pire, originally springs, and Is more intiumiely connected 
with the ancient MnnichelKm. bv rejecting marringc. and by 
the distinction of the elect, the lieliever^, the auditor*, 
{eltcti. cretUntt*, et amditores,) and their hiemrchy. Mines 
wa^ held nccur^cd by the Paulicians, and w.is hiizhly hon- 
ored by the Westerns. This weitem Mnnicheiom broke out 
in the Kf<t. at the lieginning of the twelf\h centur>'. in the 
heresy of the Bognniilcs. Ann. Comnen., (ed. Paris.) 1. xv. 
p. 480, sqq. 

t Bee Gle<eler. II. P. 2«, p. 495. " In the one thousand 
one hundnrd und sixty-seventh year of our Lord, in the 
mimth of M:iy. the church of Toulou«c brought pope Nice- 
tas into tlie burgh of ^t. Feiiciuv and a grent multitude of 
nirn ami women of the church of Toulou^. and of the 
otiier neighlNiring churches, collected together there, to 
heirkf-n to the comfort, wherewith our lonl pope NicetHs 
wti^ Hbont t<i comfort them. And nfler a while Rohertus de 
P|M)rnone. biihup of the church of the Frnnkx. rnme with 
hiji ch-iiit^r, and PIcardus Cellsreriu^, bishop of tlie church 
(»f Albi, rnme with his chHpt*>r, and Uemardu^ Catalan!, 
bNlKip of (^irc'i«!Mmne. with his; and the chnpter of the 

church of Ann wns there likewise Then pope S'l- 

c^tiB said to the church of Toulouse, • You ask me to tell 
you the cu<>toms of the primitive churches, whether in 
IttUe or great matters ; and I say to you. that the seven 
charche* of A«ia were distinct and independent, and that 
none did any thing to the contmrying of the other : and so 
with the churches of Rome, Bulgarin, and Ihdmatia. Ate., 
which, on this wl«e. nre at pe^ce with each other. Do yo 
likewise.* "— Sandii Nucleus IIlsL Eccles. Iv. 404. Veniens 
Papa Nicctis nomine a Constantinopolt. . . . 

} BiBiili. de Boffb. ap. GloMler, IL P. », 508. 



by the introduction of Aristotle and the A: 
Antipathies of language, race, and nation 
disappearing. Conrad, emperor of CJem 
was related to Manuel Comnenus, and the 
of France had bestowed his daughter on a 
zantine Cap.«*ar. The king of Navarre, Sa 
the Shut-up,* had asked in marriage one o 
daujrhters of the chief of the Alraoh: 
Richard C<rur-dc-Lion declared himself 
brother in arms of the sultan Malrk-A< 
and offered him his sister's hand. Henr 
had already threatfned the pope with tui 
Mahometan. It is asserted that John r 
promised the Almohades that he would 
nounce hi.'' religion if they would take up 
cause. These Entrlish monarchs maints 
close relations u'ith Languedoc and S] 
Richard pave one of his sisters to the kii 
Castile, and the other to Raymond VI. of 
guedoc ; and oven ceded the Agenois to 
latter, as well as renounced all the prcten* 
of the house of Poitiers to Toulouse. In 
manner, heretics and infidels coalesced, d 
ing together from all sides : a stale of tl^ 
forwarded by fortuitous circumstances, su( 
the marriage of the emperor, Henry VI., 
the heiress of Sicily, which kept up a cohj 
communication between Germany, Italy, 
this essentially Arab island. It seemed ; 
the two human faniilies, the Knropean 
Asiatic, were advancing to meet each o 
and that each divested herself of some of 
peculiarities, in order to differ the less 
her sister ; so that while the I^angucdoc 
adopted the civilization of the Moors and 
creeds of Asia, Mahomctanisni became C 
tianized in Egypt and over great part of 
sia antl Syria, by adopting, under diffi 
forms, the doctrine of the Incarnation.f 

In the danger that thus threatenc-tl 
Church, what must not have been the tm 
and disquiet of its visible head ! Since G 
ory the Seventh's time, the pope had clai 
the empire of the world, and taken upon 1 
self the responsibility of its future state, tta 
to a towering height, he but saw the more ck 
the perils by which he was environed, 
occupied the spire of the prodigious edific 
Christianity in the middle age — that cathc 
of human kind — and sat soaring in the cl< 
on tlie apex of the cross, as when from 
spire of Strasbourg^ your view takes in I 
towns and villages on the banks of the R 
— slippery, and fearfully dizzy position ! Th< 
he descried innumerable armies coming, i 
mcr in hand, to the deslructicm of the g 
edifice, tribe by tribe, generation by gen 
tion. The massy fabric, it is true, was fi 
the living fabric, framed of apostles, saints, 

• Bee above, p. IflS. 

t Mnhomct:tnism is nt this moment eonlesdng hi 
with the creeds of the country, as it did with ChrMI 
in the time of Frederick II. An important work <n 
subject was puhliithed by a Mu^ulman huiy, the wUb ' 
Englhhnnn, who cnmc to Parb some yvmn tiiice. 

t Bee above, p. 170. 
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doctors, planted its foot far into the ground. 
But against it beat all the winds both from east 
and west, from Asia and Europe, from the past 
and the future : no cloud so small in the hori- 
zon as not to threaten tempest. 

The existing pope, Innocent III.,* was a 
Roman ; and, like the danger, was the man. A 
great legist,! and accustomed on all questions 
to consult the law, he sat down to his own self- 
examination, and rose fully satisfied that the 
law was with him. In reality, the Church was 
indisputably supported by the immense ma- 
jority and by the Toice of the people, which is 
that of God. In every thing, and everywhere, 
it had actual possession ; and of such high an- 
tiquity, that it might be presumed to be pre- 
scriptive. The Church was the defendant in 
this great suit : she was the acknowledged pro- 
prietor, established on the ground in dispute, 
holding the title deeds, and with the written 
law, apparently, on her side. The plaintiff was 
the human understanding — its claim advanced 
somewhat late. Besides, in its inexperience, 
it seemed to mistake its right course, quibbling 
upon texts instead of invoking equity. Ask 
what it sought, it was impossible to hear the 
answer — such a clamor of tongues rose in re- 
ply. All made different demands ; and most 
wished less to advance than to retrograde. In 
politics, they sought for the republicanism of 
antiquity ; that is, for the franchises of the 
towns, to the exclusion of the country. In re- 
ligion, some were for suppressing public wor- 
ship, and for returning to what they termed 
apostolical simplicity. Others were mr going 
further back, and throwing themselves into 
Orientalism, desiring either two gods, or else 
the strict unity of Islamism. The latter was 
on its road to Europe. When Saladin recov- 
ered Jerusalem, the African Almohades were 
invading Spain, not with armies, like the an- 
cient Arabs, but with the fearful array of the 
migration of a whole people. At the battle of 
Tolosa, they were three or four hundred thou- 
sand in number.| What would have become 
of the world, had Mahometanism conquered ? 
One trembles to think of it. It had just borne 
its last fruit in Asia — ^the order of the Assas- 
sins. Already every Christian prince, and 
Mussulman as well, trembled for his life ; and 
many of them are said to have entertained 
communications with the order, and to have 
instigated it to the murder of their enemies. 
The English monarchs were suspected of be- 



* He was nominated pope in his thirty-seventh year. . . . 
** On account of the purity of his muralH and skill In letters ; 

Sren to tears and heavenly apostrophes, and strenaous in 
« fhith." " By his mother, Ciiirice, he was of noble pa- 
rentage, well skilled in plain-sons and psalmody, of nild- 
dling st-iturc, and romely appearance." Gcsta Innoc. III. 
(Baloze. fol.) i. p. 1, 2. 

t Erfurt Chronic. S. Pctrin, (ann. 1215.) " Nor was there 
kis equal in knowledge, eloquence, skill in the decretals 
and laws, and the soundness of his judgments, nor has he 
yet had a successor." 

t Conde, Ilist. da la Domination des Axabes en Espafne, 
L U. p. 461. 



ing leagued with the Assassins. Richard's 
enemy, Conrad of Tyre and of Montserrat, 
who pretended to the throne of Jerusalem, fell 
under their daggers in the heart of his capitaL 
Philip-Augustus, affecting to believe his own 
life in danger, surrounded himself with guards, 
— ^the first entertained by our kings. ThoB 
fear and horror had seized both Church aud 
people, and the most horrible rumors were cir- 
culated. The Jews — a living image of the 
east in the midst of Christendom — seemed 
planted there to foster religious animosities. 
They were said to correspond, in seasons of 
natural calamities, or of political catastrophes, 
with the infidels, and to invite them to inva- 
sion. The wealth they hid under their rags, 
and their retired, sombre, and mysterious lives, 
furnished ever-living fuel for accusations of all 
kinds; and, in those close-locked houses of 
theirs, the busy fancy of the populace con- 
jured up atrocious deeds. They were believed 
guilty of enticing Christian children in order 
to sacrifice them to an image of Christ :* and 
in sooth, men exposed to the outrages they en- 
dured, might be tempted to justify persecution 
by crime. 

Such seemed in those days the enemies of 
the Church ; and the Church was the people— 
whoso prejudices, and whose intoxication, to 
blood-thirstmess, of hates and alarms, acted on 
every rank of the clergy till they reached the 
pope. It would be doing too great injustice 
to human nature, to suppose the heads of the 
Church to be animated by selfishness, or the 
interests of their order only : no, we have 
every proof that in the thirteenth century, they 
were still convinced of the validity of their 
right. The right once admitted — all means 
were justifiable in its defence. It was not for 
any human interest that St. Dominic traversed 
the champaigns of the South, alone and un- 
armed, in the midst of sectaries whom he dis- 
spatched to the other world — seeking and be- 
stowing martyrdom with equtil avidity. f And, 
however the great and terrible Innocent III. 
may have been tempted by pride and vengeance, 
other motives urged him on to the crusade 



* Bee the ballads published by M. Michel.— The story of 
the Imx of the ear, given to a Jew every anniversary or tbs 
Passion, is well known. At Puy. in all disputes between 
Jews, the children of the choir were the umpires, ** fo C/U 
eHd that the gre at ji^ noeente of the judget may comet tk% 
great roguery op0atUtigtutiM. In Provence and in Bnr 
gundy they were prohibited the use <»f the public bath, ex- 
cept on Fridays, (the day of Venus, diVs VenerU^) when th« 
baths were open to motmiebanks and prostitutes. l>*^rhtndt 
llistoire des ('n)isades, t. it. p. 586. 

t . . . . '* Whenever he passed through spots In which 
he suspected his enemies were lying in ambush, he wended 
his way with hynms and rejoicing. The heretics, being 
made aware of this, marvelled at lUs unshaken constancy, 
and asked him — ' Do you not fear death 1 What would yoo 
do, should we manage to lay hands on you V He replied, 
* I would pray you not to dispatch me at once, but to pn>> 
tract my martyrdom by taking off my limbs one aAer Um 
other, and when you had successively shown them to me, 
then to dig out my eyes, and so leave my trunk swimming 
in blood, ttiat the slowness of my torments might win torn 
the higher crown of martyrdom.*" Acta 88. Domtadc^ 
p. 549. 
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againflt the Albigeois and tlie foundation of the 
inquisition. He is said to have seen in a dream 
the order of the Dominicans shadowed forth by 



king of Germany, their Caesar, possessed iD 
the rights of the old Roman empire, he repair- 
; cd to Munza, near Milan, to the great anger of 



a great tree, on which leaned and was supported j tlie cities, to assume the Iron crown. But it 



the Church of Latcran, on the {>oint of falling. 
The more the Church leaned, the higher 



was a bootless campaign if lie did not push on 
as far as Rome, and force the pope to crown 



towered the pride of its head. The more i him — points which the emperors rarely carried, 
others denied, the more he affirmed. As his | The German barons were soon exhausted with 
enemies grew in numbers, so did he in daring:, \ the heat of the Italian sun, they had served 
and the more inflexible did he become. Ilis loyally their boundcn time, and they fell off by 
preteiusions rose with his danger, soaring above degrees — so that the emperor recrossed the 
those of Gr«»gory VII. and Alexander III. No : mountains almost alone, as he best could.* At 
pope dashed kings to pieces as he did. He all events, he bore away with him a magnifi- 
took their wives from those of France and : cent idea of his rights. The difficulty was to 
Leon. The kings of Portugal, Arragon, and enforce them. The German barons, who had 
England he treated as vassals, and made them j listened patiently to the doctors of Hologoa, 
pay tribute.* Gregory VH. had gone so far , seldom suffered their leader to put the lessons, 



as to say, or had caused his canonists to say, 
that the empire had been founded by the devil, 
and the priesthood by (lod.f Alexander III. 
and Innocent III. m:ide the.Tfiselves the priest- 
hood. To hear them, the bishops were to be 



so given, in practice : and the greatest of the 
emperors, even Frederick Barbarossa, found it 
a hard attempt. lEenry VI. was born with 
these notions of the greatness of his right 
coupled with the consciousness of his excessive 



nominated, dejKised, or assembled at the pope's i powcrlessness, and all the rancors of this an- 
pleasure, and their judgments, no matter how ' cient contec^t. He was perhaps the only em- 
trivial the cause, reviewed at Rome. J There j peror who had none of the German mildness in 
resided the Church herself, the treasury of i his composition. He showed himself a san- 
mercies and of vengeances — and the pope, sole guinary conqueror and furious tyrant to Naples 
judge of what was just and true, disposed sov- i and Sicily ,t which he claimed in right of his 



ereignly of crime and innocence, unmade kings, 
and made saints.^ 

The civil world was at the time struggling 
between the emperor, the king of England, and 
the king of France — the two first, hostile to 
the pope. The emperor was the nearest. 



wife ; and he died young, either poisoned by 
her, or worn out by his own passions. His 
son — the ward of pope Innocent III. — was a 
thorough Italian and Sicilian emperor, the 
friend of the Arabs and a scourge of the 
Church. 



Oermaiiy was in the habit of periodically inun- The king of England was scarcely less hos- 
dating Italy, || and then flowing back, without . tile to the pope, being alternately his enemy 
leaving any ])articular mark of the deluge. I and his vassal : a lion alternately breaking and 

wearing his chain : and as it happened, the 
lion-hearted Richard was king at this period, 
Richard the Aquitanian, the true son of liis 
mother Eleanor, and whose rebelHons avenged 
her on the infidelities of Henry II. Richard 
and his brother John loved their mother's 
country, the South, and kept up an excellent 
understanding with Toulout^e, with the enemie9 
of the Church. Even while pledging them- 
selves to undertake the crusade, or while really 
engaged in it, they entertained relations with 
the Mussulmans. 

The young Philippe, who was king at fiAeen 



The emperor advanced, lance in rest, through 
the defiles of the Tyrol, at the head of his large 
and heavy cavalry, as far as the plain of Ron- 
caglia in Lombardy. There came the jurists 
of Ravenna and Bologna, to give their opinion 
on the imperial rights ;Tf and when they had 
proved to the Germans, in Latin, that their 

• Cle«rlor, n. p. % p. 106. 

t Id. ibid. p. 05. 

X Dcrnt il. (;r.>((. 1. ii. Ut. 28. c. ii. (Alex, iii.) Do ap- 
peiiHtionilu« pro C'iii>is niinimiii in(or|M>sitis vdluniun lu 
icnere, quftd oi", pm qunrnnqae Irvi rxusA linnt, n«>n minus 
9*t, qmrn ^l pro nnjuriliut tittrpnt, defrrenduni. — (Jrcgory 
VII. Iind Hlre:<dy required fmni the mr>trop(iiifin?( nn oath 

of hoimg" nnd fidviiiy. Art:* Romnn. PyniMi. ann. 10:9. ! under the guardianship of the count oJTFlanders, 

lMd.317. Ab hHc hora el Inantt! fidclis eru B.Pctroct papc r- r _ _ 

Gtppnrio. rtr. 

J Dt'cretil. Crrjr. 1. ill. til. 4.'», c. I. (Alex, lil.) .... 
** Althoueh mnny iuirarle» may t>e wrouirht by him. yn must 
not p:ty him public worship as a mint, witiiout authority ,. , >., . , j ri.- 

fitiin Rouu-."— Cone, ijiier. iv. c. fi2. " ix't now presume standmg the opposition of his mother and ot ni» 

appnv 



(a. d. 1180,) and directed by one Clement of 
Metz, his governor and marshal of the palace^ 
married the daughter of the count, notwith- 



toworbip puitlicly newly-found relics, without the 
bation of th«» |M»pe." Innocent III. went «i far as to juiy, 
(l.ii. Epi«t.SiRt.} "I'he Lord committed not only the Church 
univer'*;«l, but the whole world, to Peter's rule." 

II " Cermnny, from the Nwom of its inixt^, mined ft shower 
of imn f»n Italy." Cornel, //inflirt. ap. Marten. Cidlecl. 
(BIblioth. AtiA Croinadu!!, vl. 201.) Rome was protected by 
her climite — 

*• Rom'i, ferix febrium. necis e«t nljerrirnn frn^um ; 
Rnuiana* fi'bre^ >t-ibiii *unt Jun* fideieM." 

Petr. I):imi-ini. ap. MXwnc. in I^ibnitz. \rrn^n. \. 133. 

(Rome, fruitful In fr-vor*, \* mo^l wealthy in hnrvest of 
daath : the fevem of Rome nre hnmutibly falUifbl.) 

f Siiniondl, R^pnbilqaet IlalienDCs, t U. 



uncles, the princes of ('hampagne. This mar- 
riage united the race of Capet with that of 
Charlemagne, the counts of Flanders being do- 
I scendcd from the latter ;^ and liis father-in- 

* Ib'd. p. 73, Ifj^. Otto Frising. I. ii. c. 35. Baron. Aiul. 
^ 7.V-78. 

t See Riinmer. Gexchichte der Iloheuntnufen, iU. 1. 6. 

X At thi« peri(»d. an humble office. 

\ Raldwin nniJi-de-Fer had cirried ofT and then mviM 
Judith. Chiirles the H UdN d.to^hter. KpiRt Nieol&I L •p' 
Bcr. K. Fr. vU. 301, 307. Hinciaar. Eptot UM. S14. 
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up Amiens to him, that is to say, the 
r tlie 8omme, and promised him the 

alois, and A'ermandois. So long as 
iK'os of the Oise and the Somme did 
'Z to the kinjy, the French monarchy 
rdly be called estahlislied ; but once 
f Picardy, lie had little to fear from 
and could take Normandy in the 
lo count of Flanders endeavored, but 
o reirain possession of Amiens, and 
ito a loaifue with the king^s uncles to 

• but Philij)pe induced the aged llen- 
lo iVan'd him as the friend ojf his son 
to interfere, and he managed to get 
i:i regain from the count part of Ver- 
(the Oise.) Then, when the Fleming 
t to join the crusade, Philippe, sup- 
(ichard in his rebellion against his 
>t into his power the two important 
tiaus and Tours ;t the former enabling 
mioy Normandy and Brittany, the 
■iinir him master of the Loire : and by 
,">ition, the great archbishoprics of the 

Hrims, Tours, and 13ourges, the me- 

• of J^.'lj^ium, Hrittany, and Aquitaine, 
uded within the royal demesnes. 

11. \s death was unfortunate for Philip, 
lisnl to the throne his bosom friend 
with whom he ate and slept,t and 
h»']ped so well to torment the aged 

Hichard became Philip's rival ; a 
/al, who had all the faults of the men 
iddle ajro, and whom they liked the 

it. Above all, Eleanor's son was 
(1 lor the impetuous valor often met 
ng the men of the South. ^ Hardly 
roiligal son laid his hand on his in- 
, than he began to give, sell, lavish, 
lud waste. He wanted ready money 
-it, and to start for the crusade ; and 
liikI a hundred thousand marks in the 
It Salisbury, II the produce of a cen- 
piiie and tyranny. It was not enough, 
lie earldom of Northumberland to the 
Uurbam during the term of his natu- 

li(» sold Berwick, lioxburgh, and that 
right of superiority over Scotland, 
d cost his father so dear, t^) the king 
nd ;** and he gave his brother Johu, 
iw of securing his atfections, one of 
lan and seven English earldoms.ft or 
lird of the kingdom, lie looked for- 

Phillp \vn« infunnrii cif thow» niovonienbi of hh 
>, ■•Mi.rdlni: to «n old nirinn^rripl chruniclo, he 
.-.II his court, without iM'tnyirig any surprise, 
lit iln'v catlicrstrensrih.'indconunit, ifl chiMcifto \ 
•ir fn- It outrjipos and pro.it villmios. by Gtxl'.s ; 
•y Will crow wi'ukor and I'MJltT. whihl I, by , 
n<r. "ih ill prow in Mn^ipth and (Mtwer. nnd then j 
v turn to lake what vengeance I like." Arl do 
h.itrs. V. 3i8. 
n. a p. At. R. Fr. xvU. 28. 

f novcden, p. r».3.'>. SinpiiliH dicba<< in una mensa 
itiiiuni mundiic.-ibunt, et in noctibus nun st'pa- 
riU'». 

tin<ri', Murit nnd Ijnnnes. 
I. Vdi. ii. p. 443. 
?n. a« quoted by Llngard, ibid, 
d. tt Id. Ibid. 



ward to gaining in Asia much more tlian he 
sacrificed in Europe. 

The necessity for the crusade increased. 
Louis YII. and Henry II. had taken the cross, 
but had rcmanicd at home ; and their delay bad 
occasioned the loss of Jerusalem, (a. d. 1187.) 
This misfortune was an enormous sin, which 
weighed heavily on the souls of the departed 
monarchs ; a stain on their memory, which 
their sons seemed bound to wash out. How- 
ever b^kward Philippe-Auguste might be to 
undertake this ruinous expedition, there was no 
escaping from it. If the taking of Edessa had 
decided the undertaking of the second crusade 
half a century before, how much more urgent 
the call made by the capture of Jerusalem ! 
The Christians now only held, if I may so 
speak, by the skirts of the Holy Land, and had 
laid siege to Acre, the only port which could 
shelter the fleets of the pilgrims, and keep open 
the communication with the West. 

The marquis of Montserrat, prince of Tj^^e, 
and aspirant to the throne of Jerusalem, caused 
a representation of the unfortunate city to be 
paraded throughout Europe : in the centre ap- 
peared the holy sepulchre, and upon it a Sara- 
cen, whose horse defiled the tomb of our Lord. 
This disgraceful image and bitter reproach cut 
the Christians of the West to the heart ; and 
in all directions they were to be seen beating 
their breasts, and crying out, " Wo is me !"• 

Mahometanism had been undergoing for 
some fifty years a kind of reform and restora- 
tion, which had brought on the ruin of the 
small kingdom of Jerusalem. The Atabeks 
of Syria, Zenghi and his son Nourcddin, two 
saints of Islamism,! who came originally 
from Irak, (Babylonia,) had founded between 
the Euphrates and the Taurus a military pow- 
er, which was at once the rival and the enemy 
of the Fatijuites of Egypt, and of the Assas- 
sins. The Atabeks professed the strict letter 
of the Koran, rejecting the gloss which had 



* Bohadin, (Boha-Eddln,) BibUotheque dei Croiiadeg, 
iii. 24-2. 

t I'ho foliowing nre extracts from Arab hiKtorfniM, (Rei* 
nnud. Uiblioth. dcM Ctoisadon, iii. 242.)— "When Niniieddln 
pniyed in the ti>niple. hit subjerls believed they vtxvf a unc- 
tu'iry in another sanctu-iry'." — He devoted much of his time 
to pr.iyer: "he rose in the nieht. performed his ablutions, 
an«i continued in prayer till day-break." — Seeinit hln men 
give wnv in battle, he uncovered hi<i hand, prostnitcd him- 
i^\l\ and exclaimed aloud, "My Lord and my God, my sovo- 
reign Master, I am Mahmoud. thy servant; abandon him 
not. In undertJikinv his defence, it is thy own rell^on that 
thou defendest.'* Nor did he de»ist from humblinfr himself 
weepinK. roUine on the frround, until (*f>d grunted him the 
victory. Ho did iK*nHncc for the r.centiou!«Dei*^ of his cunip, 
clothing himself conrscly. lying on the bnrc ground, abstain- 
ing from ail sensual gratification, and writing t<i pious men 
in all qunrtcrs fur the benefit of their prayers. He built nu- 
merous mosques, khans, ho^pibils dec He would never 
riise contributions on the hou^s of the miHs. of the men of 
the law, of the nuiders of the Konin. " He t(N>k delight In 
conver-^iog with the heads of the nmnks, the tliictors of the 
law. the ulemns ; he would embrace them, mnkc them sit 
by his side, and turn the discourse on reiigiims subjects. 
9o the devout flocked to him fnim the most distant coun- 
tries. He carried this to liuch an exten as to rniso Uic Jeal- 
ousy of the emirs." The Arabic historians, as well at 
William of Tyre, describe him to have been ozceedlBgly 
eiafty. 
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led to BO much abuse ; and attachinpr them- 
selves to the caliph of Dagdad, this old idol, so 
long the slave of a succession of military leail- 
era, saw himself the object of their voluntary 
homage, and the recipient of their conquests. 
They pursued with fury, and put to death with- 
out mercy, the Alides, the Assassins, the free- 
thinkers, the phelassafi. or philosophers,* just 
as innovators in religious matters were hunted 
down in Europe : a strange spectacle — two 
hostile religions, strangers to one another, un- 
consciously agreeing, and at the same period, 
in proscribing freedom of thought ! Noured- 
din, like Innocent III., was a legist,! ^i^d his 
general, Salahcddin, (Saladin,) was overthrow- 
ing the Mussulman schismatics of Egypt, while 
Simon de Montfort was exterminating the 
Christian schismatics of Languedoc. 

However, the inclination to innovation was 
80 rapid and so fatal, that Noureddin's own 
children allied themselves Avith the Alides and 
the Assassins, and Saladin w:ts compelled to 
cnish them. This Kurd 4 this barbarian, the 
Godfrey or the St. Louis of Mahometanism, 
a great soul enthralled to infinitely small devo- 
tional practices,*^ a hnmano and generous na- 
ture that forced itself to be intolerant, taught 
the Christians the dangerous truth tliat " a cir- 
cumcised dog" might be a saint, and that a 
Mahometan might be a born knight in purity 
of heart and mu<rnanimity.|| 

Saladin hail twice dealt heavy blows on the 
enemies of Islamism. On the one hand, he 
invaded Egypt, dethroned the Fatimites, and 
destroyed the focus of the bold beliefs which 
had found their way through every part of 
Asia ; and, on the other, he had overthrown 
the petty Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, de- 
feated and taken king Lusignan at the battle of 
Tiberias,^ and gained possession of the holy 



♦ Btblinthi'que des Crol^adrs, t. III. (Extmits dfts I!i*to- 
rlenn Anil)CH, \v\x .M. Rdoauil.) p. 370.— Kilip-Ar.^lnii Inking 
aecu'tcd i)f havine joinod \\\\% s«*ct, Noun-ddin uiado him 
Dnke public prufrs^inn of his belinC in l!>I:«inl'«ui : " With 
all my ho:trt,'* siid Kilip-.Artl.in, " I koc that Nourrddm in 
bent nenini^t iho iinliclievers.*' 

t lli^t. d('!f At:ilM^k.«. ibid. He hnd iitiidiod tho law under 
Abnu-liiioifu. ono ol' tlio iiio^t citlebraUid nf Iho Musjrulmun 
lawyi.T-. Iftf alwHyi* said, — "Wo nro tho mini<trrM of the 
law — (jur duty U to loc it exertitod ;'* nnd he condurtod his 
own r?iusirs iK-fort? Iho c:idi. lie was tho fir">i In institute n 
pr(>[icr riiiirt of justico. prohibit torture, nnd sulxtitute for It 
personnl ovidoncc. In h lottor to Nouroddin. Sjilidin rom- 
pinins of tlie mildnei^^ of lus Inwj*. Ilowovrr. ho arknow- 
IdljfC'* el-'Ovvhon*. '• Whntiver we know jw n-Finl'* ju<tiro, 
we hnve lonmotj nf him." K:il:idin himself employoil hi^i 
leisure in >idiiiiiii«tf'rin|; Justice; whence hi-* surn;ime of /<e- 
atortr of JuAtier. upon tartk. 

X DMIortielol. H.bliothi^que Oricntnle. 

^ B<»h.'4din (Hibl. do^ (Tniinndo**. iil. STi^, «qq.) doscriboii 
him US nddirtod to the im»^t trifllni: prirtico-t. Ilo f'lstod 
wlnmovor bin ho'ilth pennittod him, nnd in ide nil bin nt- 
tend.tnlH rond tho Konn. On «i'Olns ti litilo rhild, one driy, 
raadins it to his fatlier, he wax inovod to totir^. 

II ^.Madin'H penenxity U»w:irdH the Cbristlnns \% dwell 
upon with mure unrtion liy tho 1/iiin hi'^torian-^. nnd rbioHv 
by tho continu'itor of Willinm of Tyn\ lh*»n liy tho Ann 
writer^. Pa-jciiros orrur in the i'ltti-r. wbirh, notwith-'tand- 
Ins their purpo*»'d olr^curlty, pn»ve tho .Mu^sulm-m« u» have 
feu ahnn nt the eenonmt ^entinMfntA of tho ^ull:m. Ml- 
duiad, Ili<*t. des Cndindos, ii. 34ft. 

T With Lu<iipiiin were made prlwnGn the prince of An- 
ttoeh, tlw marquit of Moataemt, the coant of Edena, the 



city. His humanity to his prisoners formed a 
striking contrast to the hardness of heart dis- 
played towards their brethren bv the Chris- 
tians of Asia. While those of Tripoli barrec 
their gates on the fugitives from Jerusalem. 
Saladin employed the money which remained 
from the expenses of the siege, to ransom the 
poor and the orphans who had fallen into hi^ 
soldiers^ hands. His brother, Malek-Adhrl. 
set two thousand at liberty for his own share.* 

France had carried tlirough the first cru- 
sade almost single handed. Germany had 
largely contributed to the second. The third 
Avas po])ular ; and most of all so in England. 
But king l^ichard brought with him only 
knights and soldiers ; no useless hands, as in 
the former crusades. The king of France did 
the same ; and both employed (Genoese and 
Marseillaise transports. Meanwhile the empe- 
ror Frederick Barbarossa had set out with a 
large and formidable army. He sought to rt*- 
cover his reputation both as a soldier and a 
good Catholic, which had been compromised 
by his Italian wars. He surmounted the dilS- 
cultics to which Conrad and Louis VII. had 
succumbed in their march through Asia Minor ; 
and, old and exhausted as he was with his nu- 
merous mishaps, triumphed over nature and 
over ( I reek periirliousueas, and over the am- 
bushes laid by the sultan of Iconinm. who sus- 
tiiined a memorable defeat at his hands ;t but 
it was only to end his life ingloriously in the 
waters of a small wretched stream of Asia. 
His son Frederick of Suabia survived him 
scarcely a year : languishing and sick, he re- 
fused toli.«<ten to the physicians who prescribed 
him incontinence, and bore off in death the 
palm of virginity,t like Godfrey of Bouillon. 

However, the kings of France and England 
bore (m their way by sea, but with very differ- 
ent views. From the time of their meeting in 
Sicily, the two friends had quarrelled. It was 
a renewal of the temptation of the Xorraan? 
and Aquitiinians, such as we saw in the case 
of Bohemond and of Raymond de St. Gilles. 
to sttip short of the object for which the cru- 
sade was undertaken. At first, thev wished to 
stop at (Constantinople, then at Antioch. Tk 
Gaseo-Norman, ilichard, had even desired re- 
call a halt in the tempting vales of Sicily. 
Tancred, who had got himself made its king. 
was supported solely by the voice of the peo- 
ple and their hatred of the German-s, whc« 
claimed the island in the name of ( -onstauct\ 



con«t«bIe of the khiplom, the (imnd ini«tor? of tho temp'' 
nndof Joru-ialem.nnd Hlnii»yt tho \vh«»lo nobility f if ihe Ik^T 
I.nnd. »<. Jar. de Vitrlaco, c. U4. Ilistor. Hienx. p. 11j3 
Bom, Tbes. e. J.Vi. l.'MJ. 

* Mirh.-niil, lllst. i\vi ^'n»i<:ldo^ t. Ii. p. Wfi. n.TO. 

t Ilini. }|ii'n»<ilYni. lip. Boni!»r*. p. 11»»]. Tin- wrilor«- 
xertt Ibiit there were uImivc throe hundred th(>nsand Tmfc! 
en?n}!i>d. 

X c;<iiIofr. MonHoh. up. Ranmor. Ce!«rh. dor lIrtheB*t 
" Whon hi'4 pbysiri:inst siisrcoslod thnt hi:* lit'o inieht bt 
Mvod by indnlffinf! in lovo, ho an^won-d, thru he inrfi-m^ 
denth to defiling his body while bound on a diviM pii* 
grimage.** 
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the daughter of the last king, and wife of the 
emperor ; and Tancred had thrown his prede- 
cessor's widow, who was Richard's sister, in 
prison : Richard would have asked no better 
tiian to avenge the insult, and had already 
made a pretext for displaying his banner on 
the walls of Messina.* Pancred's only re- 
source was to gain over Philippe-Auguste at 
any ])rice ; and he, as Richard's suzerain, 
obliged him to remove his standard. Their 
jealousy, in fact, had reached such a pitch, 
that to listen to the Sicilians, the French king 
had already s<iught their aid to exterminate the 
Knglisli. Richard had, perlbrce, to content 
himself with twenty thousand ounces of gold, 
which Tailored offered him as his sister's dow- 
er ; together with twenty thousand more as 
the dower of one of his daughters, who was to 
marry Richard's nephew, (Arthur, the young 
duke of Bretagne.) The king of France did 
not allow him to carry off the whole of this 
enormous s^um to his own share, but protested 
loudly against Richard's perfidy in bringing to 
Sicily a princess of Navarre as his affianced 
bride, after his marriage contract with liis sis- 
ter, (Adelais,) although well knowing that this 
same sister had been seduced by the aged 
Henry II. ; and when Richard offered to prove 
the fact, and offered, besides, ten thousand 
marks of silver to be released from his con- 
tract, IMiilip pocketed the money and the dis- 
grace without a scruple. t 

Richard was more successful in Cyprus; the 
petty CJreok kinfj of which island had seized 
one of liis ve.s.^els tliat had been stranded on 
the coast, and in which were his mother and 
his sister. The English monarch could not let 
slip so fine an ojiportunity, but conquered the 
island without ditficulty, and loaded its sove- 
reign with chains of silver. J Philippe-Auguste 
waited for hini before Acre, refusing to give 
tlie assault before the arrival of his brother in 
arms. 

One author estimates the whole number of 
the crusaders, who came at different times to 
fight in this gladiatorial combat of the siege of 
Acre, at six hundred thousand,^ a hundred and 
twenty thousand of whom perished there ;|| 
and these were not, as in the first crusade, a 
disorderly rabble of men of all conditions, free- 
men or serfs, and of all races, who swept on in 
tlieir blind enthusiasm wheresoever the divine 
rage, the (fslrns of the crusade, led them, but 
knights and soldiers, the flower of ICuropean 



• Roffcir «1p Ilovcden. p. 674. F.t nSffitt TC0n AntWm In 
inaniU(>ir!bii<( [trr rircuitiim {losuerant. .... See Thierry, 
Conq. lie I'Anjikt. t. Iv. p. 37. 

t KosiT iir Hinoilen. p. tiHH. " By Ihl^ fifrrcoineBt, Rich- 
ard w.'i«( Mt lilKTty to uiMrry whoni!«oev(>r he. likpti." 

X IJ«'ne«l. I'efn»li. p. 517. Jtthn Hrointun. p. 1197. 

^ !l<ih:i<l!iT, nililioth. dnfi Crol'«»de», iv. :i5U. 

II Tlie ri'tum nl" thf d«*:ul rontitin^ tlio nainr* of nix arch- 
bishops, tu-rlM> bishop.'f, Ibrly-fivc ctmntt, nnd live hundred 
bnn^ns. Ilnveden, p. 390. Vinosauf. p. JH, :ip. Linpird, 
vol. ii. p. 4.'f7. ArrDrdinu to Abulphnnse. n handn*d nnd 
elehty thi.u<ind Mn-thuliiian* full in this dcwiructive licge. 
Biblioth. di>s Cniiaadct, iv. 350. 
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chivalry. All Europe had sent its representa- 
tives, nation by nation. A Sicilian Heet had 
first arrived, then Belgians, Frieslanders, and 
Danes ; th^, led by the count of Champagne, 
an army of French, English, and Italians ; 
then Germans, led, on the death of Frederick 
Barbarossa, by the duke of Suabia. Then 
followed, in the fleets of Genoa, Pisa, and 
Marseilles, the French, with Philippe-Auguste, 
and the English, Normans, Bretons, and Aqui- 
tanians, vriih Richard Cocur-de-Lion. Even 
before the arrival of these two kings, tbe army 
was already so formidable that a knight ex- 
claimed, "If God will but stand neuter, the 
victory is ours !"• 

On the other hand, Saladin had written for 
succor to the caliph of- Bagdad and other Mus- 
sulman princes. The town of Acre was not 
the stake ; but whether Europe or Asia should 
triumph. Minds as ardent as those of Richard 
and Saladin looked to the future. The latter 
nourished the idea of no less than a counter cru- 
sade, a great expedition, in which he would 
force his way through Europe, right to the heart 
of the land of the Franks ;t and rash as the pro- 
ject was, it would have scared Euroi)e, had 
Saladin, af^er overthrowing the frail empire of 
the Greeks, appeared in Hungary and Germany 
at the point of time that four hundred thousand 
Almohades were attempting to force the barrier 
of Spain and the Pyrenees. 

The efforts were j)roportionate to the great- 
ness of the prize. All that was then known 
of the art of war was put in practice ; the an- 
cient and the feudal, European and Asiatic tac- 
tics, moveable towers, the Cvreok fire, and all the 
warlike " means and appliances*' of the time. 
The Christians, say the Arab historians, had 
brought with them lava from Etna, which they 
hurled into the towns like the bolts darted 
affainst the rebel angels. But the most formid- 
able of the warlike machines was king Rich- 
ard himself. This wicked son of Henry II., 
this son of wrath, whose whole life was as if one 
fit of violent passion, acquired among the Sara- 
cens an huperishable name for valor and cra- 
elty. On Saladin's refusal to redeem the pris- 
oners when the garrison of Acre was driven to 
capitulation, Richard had their throats cut in 
sight of both camps. This fearful man spared 
not the enemy, nor his own soldiers, nor him- 
I self. He returned from the meUe^ says an his- 
; torian, bristled with arrows, like a cushion stuck 
full of needles.| Long afterwards, Arab mothers 
stilled their little ones with the name of king 
Richard ; and if a horse suddenly started from 
1 the way, his rider was wont to exclaim, " Dost 
' thou think king Richard is in that bush 1'*^ 

* VincMtaf, np. Mlchaad. t. ii. p. 399. 

t Bohadln n^i.-itet thii* Aei\zn iik U)ld him hy ilalftdla 
him^«olf. i^ M. Reinaud's Extmcb, Bibliuth. de« Crol- 
sadPA. iii. 374. 

t VineH'iiif, a p. Michniid. ti. 509. 

\ Joinvllle. (4>dit. nfil, fol.) Le roy Richart fM 
d'nnncM oulrenier, 4 colie fuyt que il y Ai, que qaant 
chevMU aiu aamsina avuwnt poooar (I'm "~ 
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This valor and all these cflforts produced lit- 
tle result. We have said that all the nations 
of Europe were represpnted at this siege ; but 
their national hatreds were represented as well. 
£ach fought on his own account as it were, and 
instead of seconding, strove to injure the rest. 
The Genoese, the risans, and the Venetians, 
rivals in war and commerce, regarded each other 
with hostile eye. The Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers couhl scarcely refrain from coming to 
blows. There were two kings of Jerusalem in 
the camp, Guy of Lusignan, who was favored 
by Philippe-Auguste, and Conrad of Tyre and 
Montscrrat, whose claims were supported by 
Richard. Philip's jealousy kept }>ace witli the 
increasing glory of his rival ; and falling sick, 
he accused Richard of having poisoned him. 
He claimed half of the island of Cyprus, and 
of the money paid by Tancred ; and at last he 
gave up the crusade and embarked almost alone, 
leaving the French ashamed of his departure.* 
Richard succeeded no better for being left to 
himself. He offended all by his insolence and 
pride. The Germans having displayed their 
colors on one quarter of the walls, he ordered 
them to be thrown into the fosse. f lie turned 
his victory of Assur to no use, and missed the 
opportunity for regaining Jerusalem by refusing 
to promise the garrison their lives. As he drew 
near to the holy city, the duke of Burgundy 
deserted him with the French who remaineil 
under his command. From this moment all 
was lost. A knight pointing out Jerusalem to 
him from a distance, he burst into tears, and 
veiling his face with his surcoat, he exclaimed, 
** My G(k1, lot me not behold thy city, since I 
am unable to deliver it !^'^ 

In fact, this crusade was the last. Asia and 
Europe had come into contact, and had found 
each other invincible. Henceforward it is to 
other lands, to Kgypt, to Constantinople, any- 
where save the Holy Land, that, under pretexts 
more or less spetMous, the great expeditions of 
the Chri&itians will be directed. Besides, reli- 
gious enthusiasm was on the wane. The mira- 
cles and revelations which signalized the first, 
disappear by the third crusade, which is a great 
military expedition, a struggle of races quite 
as much as of religion. The long siege of 
Acre is to the middle age a siege of Troy, and 

tour mcstrc Iniir di^lcnt: Cuiden tu, reviipnt \\% a lour 
chevan.4, quo en soil In roy Richnrt d'Anplett*rrp7 Et 
quand tesonfintau'' S:rr.i<inr-» l)r^oirnt,elle< leur liixoinnt: 
Tai-toy, t.il-kiy. <iu je irai querrc le roy Kichurt qui Ic 
teem. 

• Bcforr PUilctmiis, wrral of the French bnrons prisied 
theniH'lvo-' undor ihr Eneli-<h iKinner. Fniin thin linif, the 
chronicle of Hi. ilenyH Inv.iriibly s|)eukfl of the kine of Enp- 
land by the n-uno of Trichard, (the trickster,) iiintcad of 
Rkhnrd. 

t The chr*»niclnr s'iy«i into a pii\'y — In cloacnm dejicere. 
.... Scr. R. Fr. xvili. «27. 

t Jolnville. (efllt. ITfil ) p, 110. T,indl« qu'il.x e^lnyent en 
CM pnmie*, un %Wn chov.tlier Inl e««cria: "Sire, P'\t*\ vcnez 
Jaemiues ci, et je vniis nion«tcrnii Jerusalem." Et qumt il 
oyce, II jet'i «!i r{»t#» u iirnier devnnt se« yex lout en plomnt, 
•tdlt 4 No».tr«*-St'ipn( ur: •' Bi.iu BIre Diex. je le pri quo tu 
■B ■cp lfrcs que je voie i\ Huinlo clt6, pai»quo Je ne la pule 
Miviur dot maim de let ennemls.*' 



its plain was long the common dwelling of both 
parties. There they saw each other daily, 
measured each other*s strength, learned to 
know each other, and their hates diminished. 
The Christian camp becomes a large city, fre- 
quented by merchants of both religions.* They 
willingly mingle and dance together ; and the 
Christian minstrels lend their voices to the 
sound of Arab instruments.! The miners on 
both sides agree to do each other no injury when 
they meet in their subterranean task. Much 
more ; each side gets to hate itself more than 
the enemy. Jlichard is less the enemy of Sala- 
din than of Philip- Augustus, and Saladin detests 
the Assassins and the Alides more than the 
Christians.! 

During this great movement of the world, the 
king of }" ranee prosecuted his private interests in 
the quietest manner. Leaving the honor to Rich- 
ard, he took the profit, and seemed reconciled to 
the division. Richard remains the guardian of 
the grand cause of Christendom, amuses himself 
with adventures and deeds of " derring-do," im- 
mortalizes, and impoverishes himsi^lf. Philip, 
who swore when he left that he would not injure 
his rival, loses not a moment, but hastes to Rome 
to obtain the pope's dispensation from his oath.^ 
lie returns to France in time to divide Flanders 
on the death of Philip of Alsace ; compels his 
daughter and his son-in-law to give up part of 
it by way of jointure to his widow, but reserves 
Artois and .St. Omer for himself, in memory of 
his wife, Isabella of Flanders. || Meanwhile, 
he excites the Aquitanians to revolt, and en- 
courages Richard's brother to seize the tlirone. 
The foxes make their game in the lion's absence. 
Who knows that he will return ? The chance 
is, that he will either be slain or taken. And 
he was taken ; traitorously taken by ( 'hristians. 
The very duke of Austria, whom he had insult- 
ed, and whose banner he had thrown into the 
fosse of St. Jean d*Acre, surprised him as he 
was passing in disguise through his territory, 
and gave him up to the emperor Henry VI. 'Tf 

* For in^tnnce, the camp before Ptuleulai^ in 1191. BU- 
chnuil. ii. 451. 

t Id. ihid. p. 4,'>0, Sffi. Tlie cm^nder* were oden ndmit- 
ted to the table of Salailin, and the cuiira to that of 
Kich.'ird. 

t Salulin sent presents to the rhristinn klncn on their a^ 
rlvnl, of Dinia^cui plum* and other fruit<; they sent him 
jewels. MichMuii. ii. 43ii, (citinc nronilnri.) . Philip and 
Richard reripriKr.illy nccUM«d e;ich »>ther of lioldinK com- 
tipondence with the Mu-isulnniin:*. Kich ml \vor>> :(t t^pms 
a cloik |M)\vi]eri'4l with cn'scerilH nf ^iivi r. liihlinth. des 
Cniltrides, ii. f»K). Richard od'-R'il hi>« si ter (th:- w.dow of 
VVilliHin nf Sicily) in ur»rri:n;e to Miilek- Afllicl : nnd the 
two wen* to n-isn ccmjoiutly. umler the ;:u piri«< of S:iladin 
nnd of Rirh-'rd. over the Mu^snliiiMi.-* m.d Chri ti-in«. and 
to govern the kiiijntoni of Jeru'nlein. S.i|:>din vlumed no 
repu<;nHnce to the propiKtltion ; but the innun'< and tenchen 
of the Inw wrn? exceeilincly suriiri^-d :it it. :)iul tlie C'hris- 
ti.in bi>hiips thre'ttuned J.tne nnd Richrinl with I'xcoinmuni- 
c-ition. Michiud, ii. 477. i^iltdin wi>hed to W ni:ide ae- 
quHinU^d with the lawH of chivalry: and Mnlek-Adhel went 
his son to In* kniifhted hy Richml. Id. p. TrM. 

A llened. Prtrolnirp. p. .'ill. The i«»pe refused. 

fl Ihid. p. filS. Oudepher^t. c. 8H. 

ir When Richtinl re-«ched Vienn.i after thre«« dnys' jour- 
ney, exhiuiHted with filiffue nnd hunger, hin ptee, wko 
«|hike 8:)X(»n, went to the nnrket tu huy provi«i<»ns, and 
paid with gold besants. He made a swanerlng dbpUy of 
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This was the law of the middle age. The 
stranger who passed through the lands of the 
lord wittiout his consent belonged to him. The 
snipcror did not disturb himself about the privi- 
leges conferred by having taken the cross. He 
had destroyed the Normans of Sicily, and 
Lhought it to his advantage to humble those of 
England. Besides, John and Philippe-Auguste 
offered him as large a sum as Richard would 
have given for his ransom ;• and undoubtedly 
he would have kept him prisoner, had not the 
i^cd Eleanor, the pope, and the German barons 
Lhcmsclves sliamed him out of such a design 
towards the hero of the crusade. f However, 
be did not let go his hold of him until he had 
exacted from him a ransom of a hundred thou- 
sand marks of silver, and Richard had done him 
Iioniage in a diet of the empire, by the delivery 
jf the cap from his head,| (the symbolic resig- 
nation of his crown into the hands of Henry.) 
The latter conceded to him in exchange the 
mockery of a title to the kingdom of Aries. 
The hero returned to England, (a. d. 1194,) 
iit'ter having been a captive thirteen months, — 
king of Aries, vassal of the empire, and ruined. 
He had but to show himself to reduce John and 
repulse Philip. The remainder of his life was 
passed ingloriously in a succession of tnices, 
and of petty wars. However, the counts of 
lirittany, Flanders, Boulogne, Champagne, and 
Blois sided with him against Philip. He fell 
while besieging the castle of Chaluz, whose 
lord he sought to compel to deliver up to him a 
treasure which had been discovered on his 
estate, (a., d. 1 199.)^ He was succeeded by his 
brother John, although he had named his nephew 
Arthur, the young duke of Brittany, his heir. 

Nor did Philip reap greater glory the while. 
The great vassals were jealous of the power 
he had attained ; and he had imprudently quar- 
relled with the pope, whose friendship had' raised 
his house to huch a pilch. Philip had married 
a Danish princess, in the single view of securing 
a diversion of the Danes against Richard ; but 
he lia«l conceived a dislike to the young barba- 
rian from his wedding-day, || and having no 
long(?r need of her father's assistance, he had 



hi-* monoy, and aflrctfd ihc courtier; but whil chipfly 
ruu*<*d »>u-pici<>n. was hU hnvinc richly onil)roii|i'red nlovej* 
at hi-f pinllc, !<ur)i na wore worn by the trritat lord.t of the 
pcritrd : nnd a n'jion h^ivlnp lx««n rurrrnl th-it Kichnrd hnd 
landed. th«'y arr»;-t«'<l thn p<i!c. and w*ning the truih from 
him by tortiirr. R>diilph do <.'<»C2< -hale. Hp. S<r. R. Ft. 
xvlii. 7-2. i^'-i' Thicn^-. Conq. do I'Anglct. t iv. p. 70. 

* Per. R. Ft. xvi.i.i/*. 

t Petri Hle">en-is tid Tap-ini Epist. np. (;ie««olrr. II. Porond 
Part, p. 91. ICrL'iMTi .... insanrt* iKTcsirin-a-one. in pro- 
tection*' l)«M cfltii, captuin, ct vmculls carccMlibut cotircta- 
lum tenet 

X Rrt?. lie Ilitvrd. p. "24. Depo*:uit !«€ de rruno .Anclia% 
et trididit illud ini|)er<tnri vicut universoruni doniioo, et in- 
vc^tivit euui inde |»er pileuni suiiiii. 

$ Tki.iim Limooijc 

OrciDiT Lkonkn AnflLiJE. 

A nun of Cintcrbur>' wrote this epit'ph on RichnnI :— 
"Avariee. adultery, and bead-itronK w'ill have reienod ten 
year* on the throne of Knpinnd : a cross l)ow h:ui dethroned 
lh<f»ni." Roe. de Hovpdi'n. 

II Ri^ord. lip. Her. K. Fi. zvLi. 38. Gesta Innoc. III. ap. 
Bcr. U. Fr. lix. 343 



divorced her in order to marry Agnes de M6- 
ranie, of the house of Franche-Comte ; and 
this unlucky divorce, which embroiled him for 
several years with the Church, had condemned 
him to inactivity, and rendered him a passiTe 
and helpless spectator of the great events which 
took place in the mean time, of Richard's death 
and of the fourth crusade. 

The Westerns had slight hope of succeedinff 
in an enterprise in which their hero, Richara 
Coeur-de-Lion, had failed. However, the mo- 
mentum which had been imparted a century be- 
fore, went on of itself. Politicians endeavored 
to turn it to account. The emperor, Henry VI., 
himself preached the crusade to the diet of 
Worms, declaring that he desired to make 
atonement for the imprisonment of Richard. 
Enthusiasm was at its height : all the German 
princes took the cross. Many found their way 
to Constantinople : others followed the emperor, 
who persuaded them that the right road to the 
Holy Land was Sicily. He thus managed to 
secure important assistance towards conquering 
this island, which was his wife^s by inheritance, 
but whose inhabitants, whether Norman, Italian, 
or Arab, were unanimous in rejecting the Ger- 
man yoke. He only became master of it by 
shedding torrents of blood ; and it is even said, 
that his wife poisoned him in revenge for her 
country's wrongs. Brought up by the jurists 
of Bologna with the idea of the illimitable right 
of the Caesars, Henry relied on making Sicily 
his vantage-ground for the invasion of the Greek 
empire, as Robert Guiscard had done, and then 
returning into Italy to humble the ]>ope to the 
level of the patriarch of Constantinople. 

The conquest of the Greek empire, which 
he was unable to accomplish, was, indeed, the 
consequence and unforeseen result of the fourth 
crusade. Saladin's death, and the accession 
of a young pope full of ardor and of genius, 
(Innocent III.,) seemed to reanimate Christen- 
dom. The death of Henry VI., too, reassured 
Europe, alarmed at his power. The crusade, 
preached by Fulk of Neuilly, was, above all, 
popular in Northern France. A count of Cham- 
pagne had just been elected king of Jerusalem. 
His brother, who succeeded to his countship, 
! took the cross, and with him most of his vas- 
j sals. This powerful baron was lord of no few- 
; er than eighteen hundred fiefs.* Nor must we 
forget his marshal of Champagne, who marched 
at the head of his vassals, Geotfroi de Ville- 
hardouin, the historian of this great expedition, 
the first prose writer, the first historian of 
France who used the vulgar tongue. It is a 
native of Champagne, too, the Sire do Join- 
ville, who is to relate the history of St. Louis 
and the close of the crusades. The barons of 
the north of France took the cross in crowds, 
and among them the counts of Brienne, of St. 
Paul, of Boulogne, and of Amiens, with the 

* Gibbon, vol. xi. p. 1P9. Ducanice, Ob«erv. p. 954. (Two 
thousand two hundred knighU crw«d wrvlce aiui hmwfi to 
hispeenie. GlUNN^iUd.) 
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Daini»ierrrSf the ^f ontmorcncies, and the famous 
Simon dc Montfort, who had returned from the 
Holy Land, where he had eonchided a truce 
with the Saracens on the part of the Christians 
of Palestine. The immilse communicated it- 
self to Hainault and to Flanders ; and the count 
of Flanders, who was the hrother-in-law of the 
count of Champagrne, found himself, by the pre- 
mature death of the latter, the chief leader of 
the crusade. The kinpfs of France and Eng- 
land had their own affairs to look allcr: and the 
empire was distracted between two emperors. 
The land journey was no longer thought of. 
The Greeks were too well known. They had 
but recently massacred the Latins who hap- 
pened to be in (Constantinople ;* and had at- 
tempted to destroy the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barnssa on his march. Vessels were required | 
for the voyage by sea. The Venetians were 
applied to.f These traders took advantage of 
the necessity of the crusaders, and would not 
supply them with transports under eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver. Out they chose to 
take a share in the crusade, towards which they 
equipped fifty galleys, and in return for this 
small venture, they stipulated for a moiety of 
the conquests. The old doge, Dandolo, an oc- 
togenarian, and almost blind,^ would trust no 
one with the command of an expedition which 
might turn out so profitable to the republic, and 
declared his intention to sail with it.^ The 



• Willolm. Tyr. I. xxil. c 11-13. A lojmtc was mnx^ncred, 
and hU liond. tWslonrd lu n docN ttil, drnnnNi through the 
■trcoL*. Even the sick in the honpit:!! of St. John wore put 
to the Kwonl. (>id X4>nodochiuin .... qiiotquot in en repo- 
rcnint Inn^iirulirt, ulndlo p4>mncrnnt.} Only (our thon'<nnd 
were >«p:irrd, wlio wore sold to the Turk*. See. aUo, Bald- 
win's encyclic letter, ann. V2M, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xvUi. 
534. 

t VilIrh"»rdouin wn% the benrer of the menitKin!. When 
be h?ul rnncliidr-d ll, he j«»y». "Then the s\x deputies knelt 
at their ft-ei with many tears ; and the doge and all the »><•! 
crie<i out with one voire, and liftfid their hands on high, and 
■aid — \Vc cm Hi It. we grant it Thereufxm m^e no loud a 
■hout. that it tounded like an earthquake.'* The doge then 
addresi<ed the piMtple. and the agnM^nient wan ln«rril)ed on 
parrhiitent. " And when the doge handed them the agree- 
ment, they kn«-ll with many tear*, and swore without reM'r- 
vatlon to abide by the ternM there written, and to (»hser\*e 
all \U rl:in«es, f«irty-six in numlter. And the deputies again 
■wore to keep the terms, and their otith to their lord, and 
that they would observe the whole with g(M)d filth. Know 
that many plti-ous ti>ar» were shed thereat." Villclinrdouin, 
(6dil. Petltot.) c. 17. 

(CiblMin remarks, in n note — vol. xl. p. 107 — "A render of 
Villeharrlnuin iiiu t olwerve the frequent tears of the mar- 
shal and his brother knights — 8;iehu7. qui* la ot mainte 
lerme pluri^o de piiie, (No. xvli. ;) mult plorant, fibid. ;) mainte 
lerme plor«*e, (No, xxxiv. ;) si »>rent mult pilie et plon.>rent 
mult duremrnt. (No. Ix. ;) 1 ot uiainti; lerme plor<^o de pitiA, 
(No. crii.j Tboy weep on every occasion of grief, Joy, or 
devotion.") Tra7<<*i.ator. 

t Xic. in Al. Comn. iii. c. 9, p. 347. " Dandolo. a blind 
man. rniblied with year*, full of pbtts against and envy of 
the Greeks. wb<». Iji'lng full of all enit, and conceiving him- 
self the shrewde-tt of the shrew«l," tec. 

^ "Then they assembled on a Sund.-iy in the ehurrh of 
Pt. Mark. It w.»s a high festival, ami there were present 
the people «»f ilie land, and most of Ihe barons and pilgrims. 
Before hiirh nnss begun, the doce of Wnire. wli(» wa* named 
Henry iMndolo, mounted the pulpit, and j-pirki' to the peo- 
ple, and RJtld to them— * Signors. ihrrn hi«ve joined thi-m- 
lelveH to you the \Mi*t nation in the world, and for the 
greatest business that ever men undi-rto<ik : and I am an old 
man and a feeble, and should be thinkins of rest, and cm 
frail and Huirering of lindy. nut I wk-a that no one, can order 
and manbal yuu like I, who am your kmL If j'un choose 



marquis of Montserrat, Boniface, a brave and 
poor prince, who had been to the holy wars, 
and wlio.sc brother Conrad had distinguished 
himself by his defence of Tyre, was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and ho promised to lead 
with him the Piedmontese and Savoyards. 

When the crusaders had assembled at Yenicc, 
the Venetians protested to them, in the mid«t 
of their farewell fdtes, that they would not 
get under weigh until they received their 
freightage.* All drained themselves, and gavp 
whatever they had brought with them ; still 
thirty-four thousand marks were wanting t(» 
make the tale complete.! The worthy doffc 
then interceded, and |)ointed out to the jieoplp 
that it would not be to their honor to act risr- 
orously with regard to so holy an enterprise ; 
and he proposed that the crusaders should, in 
the first instance, lay siege, on behalf of the 
Venetians, to the city of Zara in Dalmatia, 
which hatl withdrawn itself from the yoke of 
the Venetians to recognise the king of Hun- 
gary. The latter had just taken the cross, and 
to attack one of Ids towns was a bad beginning. 
Vainly did the pope's legate protest against the 
step. The doge told him that the army could 
dispense with his directions, mounted the cross 
on his ducal cap, and dragged the crusaders 
first to the siogo of Zara,| then to that uf 

to grant me to take the sign of the cm»i, that I mny guvd 
yon and In'truct you. and that my son may remain in oiy 
place ti» guard Ihe land, I will go live or die with yon ami 
the pilgrim -.' And when they heard hliii. they all cried nut 
with one voice, * We beg you in Gml's name to erant it, aoil 
to do It. and U) come with us.' " ViUehardouin. c. 30. 

"Then gro>it pity to<dc iNviMession of the men of the land 
and of the piliirluis, and they 5hed many tears, to think that 
this valiant man had such creat cause to n'nmin, f(»r he was 
an old man and had beautiful eyes in his head, but saw n<>i 
with them, having lo»t his sight through a w<iand on thp 
crown : exceeding cn>at of linart was he. Ah ! how pilital 
did liiey s<;f m, wlio had gone to other p«)rLs to avoid ihf 
danger. F<» he desc^ended from the pulpit, and walked 
Htmight to the altar, and tbrew himself on his knee«, piii- 
fully weeping, and they wwed the crr»i»s on a large cape of 
cotton, beCMU'ie lie wished the people to see it. And the 
Venetians Ix-pin tf> take the cuw* in lai]ge nuniberc and in 
grt'at plenty on that day, until which verv few had Liken 
the cross. Chir pilgrims were moved with exceeding ji'V. 
even to overflowing, as regarded this new rnis ider, «»n m. 
count «»f the JM'n«e and the prowess that were hi-^. Tba* 
the doge took the cross as you have heanl. Then they be- 
gan ^) pre|Kire the ships and palanilers, that the Itaruns might 
dep;irt, and so long had these arrangements tiiken, Ihut Sep- 
tember drew nigh." Ibid. c. 34. 

• Ibid. c. 30. 31. 

t Many of the crusaders, from fear of difficu1til^« In rmsLv 
Ing by way of Venice, had gone to other ports to cinhark. 
and tnose who remained being thus fewer in nnmlier tbao 
they had calculated, found themselves hard pUxhiNl to Piw- 
the sum agreed n\nm. " And many rejoiced thcreaL. who 
had lefl their fortune behind, and would contribuu* nothine, 
imagining that the anny mu^t brc.ik up, nnd dlsperv." 
These divisions were fn»quontly on the point of wreckin; 
the whole enterprise. f*ee further on. 

t The p*»pe tlin-atened the crus;iders with exrommunlca- 
tion. lM*ciu-e the king of Hungary, having trikiMi the cn»«s 
was uiidrr the pmtection of the Chnrrh. (Kplst. Innnr. 111. 
ap. Per. 11. Fr. xlx. 430. 4*»1. Tetr. Vail. Sr.rn. r. 1!>.) Wtrn 
they had triken the city, the cru-'.iders went deputies to ihf 
pope to exoniTile themselves: — "The h-fron« cry you par 
don r«>r the tiklnc of J.dres, (Z-.r*.) which tliry did, \v\ai 
unable tn d(» U'tter thnarih the fiult of those who Ind iun« 
to other p<)rt'', and as by no nther mrans thi'yc>>iibl keep 
together, and then»f<»re thry s«'nd to you nn to thi'ir p"*! 
fathi-r. f«*r ynu to lay your commands u|)im lh*in. whith 
ihry an» ready to exti-ute." VilleUardouin, p. ItiD. E|«i*!. 
Innoc. III. up. Her. K. Fr. zix.433. 
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Trieste ; and they conquered for their good 
friends of Venice almost all the towns of Is- 
tria. 

CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE LATINS. ! 

^^^liIc these hrave and honest knights earn 
their {)assage hy these exploits, " Behold, there 
happens," says Villehardouin, " a great wonder, 
an unhoped-for, and tho strangest adventure in 
the world." A young Greek prince, son of the 
fiiiporor Isaac — at the time dispossessed of his 
dominions hy his brother — comes to embrace 
the cruisaders' knees, and to promise them im- 
mense advantages, if they will only re-estab- j 
li-sh his father on his throne. They were all | 
to he enriched for ever, the Greek church was 
to submit to the pope, and the emperor, once 
rtrstored, would aid them with his whole power 
lo recover Jerusalem. Dandolo is the first to 
(:ouimi:»erate the princess misfortunes.* He 
determines the crusaders to begin the crU" 
sadn by Constantinople. Vainly does the po})c 
launch his interdict against the intent; vainly 
do »Siuion Montfort and many othersf separate 
trom the main body, and set sail to Jerusa- 
lem. The majority follow Baldwin and Boni- 
face, who fall in with the opinion of the Vene- 
tians. 

Whatever the pope's opposition to the enter- 
prise, the crusaders conceived that they were 
doinjj a good work in subjecting the Greek 
church to him, in his own despite. It would 
put an end to the mutual hatred and opposition 
of the Greeks and Latins. The old religious 
war, begun by Photius in the ninth century, J 
had been resumed in the eleventh,^ (about a. d. 
1053.) It seemed, however, that tlie common 
opjKisition to the Mahometans, who threatened 
Constantinople, must bring about a reconcilia- 

• When at Corfti, many of tho cniwdcra rcnolvcd to re- 
main in thU " rich and plentroaii i^liind ;" and when tho 
U'adors' of the amiy were apprized of it, thoy renolved lo 
diH'^u.'idL' them from the purfiuse. " Let n% po to thrm, and 
biifTC'ch th< III forCodNimke to have pity on theniselveH and 
u«. and not lo dishonor thoroselvefi, and not to put an end to 
rvery hope of return. This afirced upon, they repaired all 
tnfiether to a valley, where the Kecedem held their counrli, 
Likinff with ihem the von of the emperor of Con«tanllno])Ie, 
and all the tiishopsi, and all the ablMiki of the host. And 
when llioy came to the spot, they di>mounted. And when 
the Kcceder* saw them, they ilkewi!<o dli<mounted, and 
walkcxl forward, and the barcms met them on foot, greatly 
lannentinsi!, and luiid that they would not stir until they had 
promised not to ab;mdon them. And when they saw thU, 
they were movwl to tears, and wept very bitterly." Ville- 
hardonin, p. 173, 177. — When the inhabitants of Zara cnmo 
to propose surrender to Dandolo, " While he went to speak 
to the counts and the baronH. that pnrty of whom yon have 
beard, who wished to break up the host, spoke to the mes- 
»enperi and snid to them, 'Why will you surrender your 
city,' " &.C. The*e underhand dcalinfri broke off the capit- 
ulation. When they had taken Zara, the Venetians and 
French came to blows In the city. 

t Guy dc Montfort, his brother; Simon do Ndauflc; the 
abbot of Vaux-Samay, fcc. Ibid. p. 171. 

t In the year 838, the patriarrh Ignatius was deposed by 
the emperor Michel III., in favor of tho layman, Photin^. 
Nicola.H I. espou-'cd tho cau^ of Ignatius. (Nicol. 1. Ep. 2, 
0. ad Michael, 10 ad Cler. Const, 3 ad Phot., &c.) In 8G7, 
Photius annthematixcd the pope. 

^ fly a letter of the patriarch Michers to the bishop of 
Trani, on tlie ar.yms, and the sabbath, and the observances 
gf the Roman church. Danm. AnoaL ad aim. 1053. 



tion. The emperor, Constantine Monomachus, 
made great eflforts. He invited legates from 
the pope ; the clergy of the two creeds met, 
and inquired into each other's opinions ; but, 
as their adversaries said, they thought all they 
heard blasphemy, and the disgust felt by either 
with the other was increased. They parted ; 
and, in parting, consecrated the rupture of the 
two churches by reciprocal excommunication, 
(a. d. 1054.) 

Before the close of the century, the crusade 
to Jerusalem, solicited hy the Comneni them- 
selves, brought the Latins to Constantinople. 
National hatred then became added to religious ; 
the Greeks detested the brutal insolence of the 
Westerns, and the latter accused the Greeks 
of treachery. At every crusade, the Franks, 
in passing through Constantinople, had de- 
liberated on the policy of seizing it ; and but 
for the good faith of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Louis the Younger, they would have put their 
deliberations into act. When the nationality 
of the Greeks was so fearfully aroused by the 
tyrant Andronicus, the Latins, settled in Con- 
stantinople, were involved in one common mas- 
sacre, (AprU, A. D. 1182.)* Notwithstanding 
the constant danger that hung over their heads, 
commercial interests tempted great numbers to 
return under his successors ; and they formed 
in the heart of Constantinople a hostile colony, 
inviting the Westerns, and apparently holding 
out hopes of seconding them should they ever 
attempt to take the capital of the Greek empire 
by surprise. Of all the Latins, the Venetians 
alone desired and could effect this great enter- 
prise ; and, rivals of the Genoese in the trade 
of the Levant, they feared being anticipated by 
them. Not to dwell upon the great name of 
Constantinople, and of the immense riches en- 
closed within its walls, in which the Roman 
empire had taken refuge, its commanding po- 
sition betwixt Europe and Asia offered, to 
whoever should seize it, a monopoly of com- 
merce, and the sovereignty of the seas. The 
old doge Dandolo, whom the Greeks had for- 
merly deprived of sight, pursued this project 
with the untiring ardor of patriotism and of 
vengeance. It is even stated that the Sultan 
Malek-Adhel, in his fear of the crusade, had 
levied contributions throughout Syria for the 
purchase of the friendship of the Venetians, 
and to divert to Constantinople tho danger 

* Nicetas in Alei. Comn. c. 10. Wlllelm. Tyr. 1. zzIL 
r. 10, 13.— In an encyclic letter, reporting tho takinf of 
Constantinople, Baldwin accuser the Greeks of having flm- 
quenUy contracted alliances with the infidels; of repMtliig 
the ImptiAnial ceremony ; of honorinK Christ only by paint- 
ingK, (Christum solis honorare pirturis;) of calling the 
Irfitins dogs, and of thinking It no sin to shed their bkwd. 
— He calls to mind the cruel death of the let^tc, sent to 
Constantinople in 1183.—" Divine justice, using us at In la- 
strumcnLi, has worthily avenged these and the like eriiDM 
.... the measure of their iniquity, which provoked ^ 
Lord's wrath, lieing filled up ... . and we ,have li 
given a land flowing with all good things, corn, wine, 
oil, fertile in fruits and groves, lovely in waters and 
tnros. nio<t extensive to dwell in, and enjoying a tenf 
tarn such as tho world contains no other.'* 8cr. IL ff^ 
xviiLSM. Bee, alio, Banoiui, aim. 1054. 
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which threatened Judaea and Efjypt. Nicetas, 
much better acquainted than Villehardouin with 
the negotiations preceding the crusade, asserts 
that the whole had been arranged, and that the 
arrival of the young Alexius only accelerated 
the impulse already given : " It was," he says, 
"a wave upon a wave."* 

The crusaders constituted in the hands of 
Venice a blind and brutal force, which it 
launched against the Greek empire. They 
were ignorant alike of the motives and secret 
intelligence of the Venetians, and of the state 
of the empire they were about to attack. Thus, 
when they found themselves before its aston- 
ishing capital, and beheld the innumerable pal- 
aces and churches of Constantinople, with their 
gilded domesf flashing in the sun, and gazed 
on the myriads of men who crowded the ram- 
parts, they could not help a feeling of mo- 
mentary doubt. " Know," says Villehardouin, 
*^ there was none so bold, whose heart did not 
tremble .... each looked to his arms .... as 
the time was at hand he would have need of 
them." 

It is true that the population was great ; but 
the city was unprepared for defence. The 
Greeks had entertained the conviction, since 
their repulse of the Arabs, that Constantinople 
was impregnable ; and from this conviction 
neglected the means of rendering it so. Con- 
stantinople had sixteen hundred fishing-boats, 
and only twenty ships, not one of which, how- 
ever, it sent against the Latin fleet, and none 
attempted to fall down the stream to cast the 
Greek fire into it. Sixty thousand men, in- 
deed, appeared on the bank magnificently 
armed ; but no sooner did the crusaders show 
themselves, than they vanished.^ In fact, this 
light cavalry of theirs could not have sustained 
the shock of the heavy men-at-arms of the 
Latins; and the city had no other defence 
than was afforded by its strong walls and a few 
corps of excellent soldiers, forming the Varan- 

§lan guard, which consisted of Danish and 
axon refugees from England,^ together with 
some Pisan auxiliaries : in all parts, the com- 
mercial and political rivalry between the two 
people, armed the Pisans against the Vene- 
tians.U 

* Niretas in Alex. Comn. c. 9. p. 34H. KaKdv M garw 
tpov0a\^tt, Kol Kifia^ 8 t^aaiVf iirl tcvftari 'P(j/ia(a<; iiti- 
KwXtvitrai. 

t ** Now you must know, thnt many looked upon Con- 
■tanUnople who had nover aeon it, nor couid have lielieved 
there to be so rich a city in the world. When they raw 
thme loAyr wails and tho«e rich towors with which it was 
enclosed all round, and those rich palnces, and those lofty 
ehnrchef, which were so many in number that no one 
would credit it without seeing, and the lenfirth and width 
of the city, which was peerless beyond all others. And 
know, there was none so bold whose heart did not tremlile : 
•ad it w.ifl no wonder, since such an emprlze was never 
undertaken by so scant a numlter sinre the world was cre- 
ated." Villehardouin. p. 183, 231. See, nlno, Fonlcher de 
Ohartres. c. 41, ap. Uongars, p. 386, and VVili. Tyr. 1. ii. c. 3 ; 
1. zx. c. 2G. 

t In another enipifement, " the Greeks turned their backs, 
•0 were they handled at the ftrst shock." Villehardouin, 
p^l9L 

% lb. p. S13. U Nicetas, 1. ill. p. S8a 



The latter, probably, had friends in Coft> 
stantinople ; for as soon as they had forced the 
harbor and presented themselves at the foot of 
the walls, the standard of St. Mark appearH 
on them, planted by an invisible hand, and the 
doge was quickly master of twenty-five towers. 
But he had to Jbrego this advantage in order 
to carry assistance to the Franks, who were 
surrounded by the Greek cavalry they had » 
despised. That very night the emperor fled in 
despair. His predecessor, the aged Isaac Com- 
nenus, was released from prison ; and it only 
remained for the crusaders to enter the city in 
triumph. 

It was impossible that the crusade should 
end thus. The new emperor could only satisfy 
the requisitions of his liberators by ruining hu( 
subjects. The Greeks murmured, the lAtins 
pressed and threatened. In the mean time thev 
insulted the people in a thousand ways, as well 
as the emperor of their own making. One day, 
when playing at dice with prince Alexius, they 
clapped a coarse woollen or hair cap on his 
head.* They took pleasure in oflcnding againM 
all the customs of the Greeks, and were scan- 
dalized at whatever was new to themselves. 
Discovering a mosque or a synagogue, they 
fell upon the infidels, who defended themselves. 
They then set fire to some houses, and th« 
flames spreading, the conflagration raged over 
the thickest and moat populous quarter of the 
city for above a league in front, and lasted eight 
days and nights.f 

^his event puj the finishing stroke to the ex- 
asperation of the people, who rose up against 
the emperor whose restoration had brought so 
many evils in its train. For three days the 
purple was offered to every senator in turn: 
great courage was required to accept it. The 
Venetians who, apparently, could have inter- 
fered, remained outside of the walls, and wait- 
ed. Perhaps they feared trusting themselves 
in this ifnmense city, in which they might have 
been crushed ; perhaps it suited them to allow 
the emperor whom they had made to be over- 
powered, that they might enter Constantinopla 
as enemies. In fact, the aged Isaac was pui 
to death, and was replaced by a prince of the im- 
perial family, Alexius Mourzoufle, who showed 
himself equal to the emergency in which he 
accepted the empire. He began by rejecting 
the captious propositions of the Venetians, who 
still oflered to be satisfied with a sum of money.^ 
They would by this means have ruined him, 
and have rendered him hateful to the people, 
like his predecessor. Mourzoufle levied money, 
indeed ; but it was to employ it in his own do- 
fence. He armed vessels, and twice endea- 
vored to burn the enemy's fleet. The situation 
of the Latins became precarious. However, 
Mourzoufle could not create soldiers at once. 
The crusaders were warriors of a far different 
stamp ; the Greeks could not withstand their 



* Id. ibid. p. 358. 
t Id. ibid. p. 3^ 



t Id.lUd.p.36S 
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assault; and Nicetas confesses, with infinite 
simplicity, that at the terrible moment the 
gules were burst open, a Latin knight, who 
overthrew all in his way, appeared fifty feet 
hijjh to them.* 

The leaders endeavored to restrain the li- 
cense of victory. They forbade, under pain of 
death, the rape of married women, or virgins, 
or nuns. But full scope was allowed to the 
avarice of the soldiery ; and so enormous was 
the amount of the booty, that after adding fifty 
thousand marks to the share of the Venetians 
in discharge of their debt, there remained five 
hundred thousand marks to the Franks as their 
own share. f An innumerable number of pre- 
cious monuments, which had been collected in 
(^'Onstantinople since the empire had lost so 
many provinces, perished under the hands of 
men who uTangled for them, who wished to 
divide them, or who else destroyed them for 
destruction's sake. Nor churches nor tombs 
were respected ; and a prostitute sang and 
danced in the patriarch's pulpit.J The barba- 
rians scattered the bones of the emperors ; and 
when they came to Justinian's tomb, found with 
surprise that the legislator's body betrayed no 
signs of decay or putrefaction. 

Who w;is to have the honor of seating him- 
self on Justinian's throne, and of founding the 
now empire ? The worthiest was the aged 
Dandolo. Hut the Venetians were opposed to 
tliis :^ it did not suit them to give to a family 
what belonged to the republic. The glory of 
being the restorers of the empire was little to 
them. \\'hat these merchants desired was 
posts, commercial dep6ts, a long chain of fac- 
tories, which might secure them the whole of 
the great eastern highway. They chose for 
tlieir own share the maritime coast and the 
islands, tojrether with three out of the eight 
quarters of Constantinople, with the fantastic 

* 'Eifta dpy^iAf. Klsowhero he contents hiro^lf with 
taying, " Tlio<e Fnink« were taller than their pike'*." 

t Villch mtuuin, p. 381. "And so prent wai the fipiin, 
that no one nn tell you the end of the gold and silver, 
at the pi iti' and jttvvols and precious stone:*, and of the sri- 
mit, and Kilk!«. nnd prccn, pray, and ennined robe% and all 
the pn'ridii'* rommoditieM uhich are known on earth. And 
well tesiitioM Jeffnil de Villch.-irdouin, the manh-il of Cham- 
pagne, a<( far as he knows for truth, that never since the 
WOTld wan crented, wan there so much gained in a city. 
.... And gff^ai was their rejoicing at the honor and vic- 
tory which (Uh\ hud vonchsiifed them, so that those who 

had been in {Kivorty were in riches and delighti 

You miy well think that great was the having, since, bo- 
lides what was rancealod, and besides the share of the 
Venctian<, furt rnnie to full five hundred thou«and marks 
of silver, and ten thons^ind hordes, good and bad." 

X Niceias. p. 3&2. "The cnisadcrs nttirrd themselves, 
not thniii»h want of the clothing, but to ridicule the cus- 
tom, In palnti'd rolws, the ordinary apparel of the Greeks. 
They put f>ur rottun caps on their horses' heads, and fas- 
tened to their necks the ribands, which we are accustomed 
to let hang down behind ; and some carried paper, ink, and 
ink-horns, in inockcrv of us, as if we were only bad Kribes 
and mere copyists. 'Fhey spent whole days ut Uible — some 
only relishing delicate dishes; other* only eating, as they 
were ased in their own country, boiled beef and salt poik, 
guile, meal. Iicans, and a very strong sauce." 

( Eamnasiiu, 1. iii. c. 36, ap. Sismondi, Sep. Ital. t. il. 
p. 406. 



title of lords of one-fourth and a half of tht 
Roman empire.^ 

The empire, reduced to one-fourth of its 
limits, was bestowed on Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, a descendant of Charlemagne, and a 
cousin of the king of France. The marquis of 
Montserrat was contented with the kingdom 
of Macedon. The greatest part of the empire, 
and even that which devolved on the Venetians, 
was portioned out into fiefs. 

The new emperor's first care 'was to excuse 
himself to the pope, who found himself embar- 
rassed by his involuntary triumph. It was a 
severe blow to the papal infallibility, that God 
had justified by success a war denounced by 
the holy see. The union of the two churches, 
and the junction of the two moieties of Christ- 
endom, had been brought about by men labor- 
ing under the interdict of the Church. The 
pope had no other alternative than to retract 
his sentence, and to pardon the conquerors who 
besought pardon. The sadness of Innocent III. 
is visible in his reply to Baldwin. He com- 
pares himself to the fisherman in the Gospel 
who is alarmed at the miraculous draught ; 
then boldly affirms that the merit of the tri- 
umph is partly his, and that he, too, had spread 
his net — " Hoc unum audacter affirmo, quod 
laxavi retia in capturam."t But it exceeded his 
power to make it believed that what he had 
said had not been spoken, and that he had ap- 
proved of what he had disapproved. The con- 
quest of the Greek empire shook his authority 
in the West, more than it had extended it in 
the East. 

The results of this memorable event were not 
as great as might have been imagined. The 
Latin empire of Constantinople lasted even a 
shorter time than the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, (only from a. d. 1304 to a. d. 1361.) 
Venice alone derived material advantage from 
it, which she did largely. France gained in 
influence only. Her manners and language, 
already borne so far by the first crusade, were 
dififused throughout the East. Baldwin and 
Boniface, the one the emf>eror, the other the 
king of Macedon, were cousins of the French 
king. The count of Blois had the duchy of 
Nicea, the count of St. Paul that of Demotica, 
near Adrianople. Our historian, GeofTroi de 
Villehardouin, combined the two charges of 
marshal of Champagne and of Romania. And 
long after the fall of the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople — about the year 1300 — the Catalan, 
Montane r, assures us that in the principality of 
the Morea and the duchy of Athens, ''they 
spoke French as well as they did at Paris. "( 



* Banato. (p. 530. 641,) ap. Gibbon, vol. xi. p. 948. 

t Innoc. III. Eplst 1. 11. 1. vil. p. 610-623.-116 wrote to 
the rlenty nnd the university of France, exhorUng them 1o 
send immediately priests and books for the Instruction of 
the Ck)nstanUnopoUtans. Epist. 1. vlil. p. 713, 713. 

t "E parlavcn axl bell firances, eom dins en Puis.** 
Raim. Montaner. ap. Dacange, PicC ad Glottar. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

«U1N OP JOHN. — DEFEAT OF THE EMPEROR. 

WAR OP THE ALBIGE0I8. GREATNESS OF THE 

KINO OP FRANCE. (a. D. 1204 — 1222.) 

Behold the pope, conqueror of the Greeks 
in ' spite of himself. The two churches are 
united. Innocent is the sole spiritual head of 
the world. Germany, the old antagonist of the 
popes, is disabled ; torn between two emper- 
ors, who choose the pope arbiter between them. 
Philippc-AufTuste has just submitted to his or- 
ders, and taken back a wife whom he hates. 
The west and the south of France are not so 
docile. The Vaudois resist him on the Rhdne ; 
the ISIanicheans in Languedoc and the Pyre- 
nees. The whole coast of France, on both 
seas, seems on the point of separating from the 
Church. The Mediterranean shore, and that 
of the Atlantic, obey two princes of dubious 
faith, the kings of Aragon and of England ; 
and between the two are the seats of heresy, 
Beziers, Carcassonne, and Toulouse, where 
the great council of the Manicheans is assem- 
bled. 

The first on whom the blow fell was the 
English king, duke of Guycnne, the neighbor 
and the relative as well of the count of Tou- 
louse, whose son he brought up.* The pope 
and the king of France profited by his ruin ; 
an event which had been long preparing. The 
power of the Anglo-Norman kings depended, 
as we have seen, solely on the mercenary 
troops whom they kept in pay : they could con- 
fide neither in the Saxons nor in the Normans. 
The maintenance of the troops supposed re- 
sources, and a system of finance foreign from 
the habits of the age — and they could only sup- 
port the expense by grievous and violent exac- 
tions, which gave an edge to previous hatreds, 
rendered their position the more dangerous, 
and compelled them to increase the numbers 
of those very mercenaries who ruined and 
drove their people into revolt. To renounce 
the emi)loyment of mercenaries, was to throw 
themselves into the hands of the Norman aris- 
tocracy ; to continue to make use of them, was 
to march straight on destruction — a fearful di- 
lemma, in the solving of which they were fated 
to fall. It was fated that the monarch should 
be ruined by the reconciliation of the two 
races who jointly occupied the island. Nor- 
mans and Saxons were at last to come to an 
tmderstanding for the abasement of the mon- 
archy : the loss of the French provinces was 
to be the first result of this revojuticm. 

Henry II. had, at the least, amassed a trea- 
sure, nut Richard ruined England by his 
preparations for tho crusade. *' I would sell 



• Chron. Ijonjniftdoc, np. Per. R. Ft. xix. 150. TinqQnl lo 
£•7 d*Anglu terra avia norrit un tomps et da aa joyneMa. 



London," he said, " if I could find a buyer."* 
" From one sea to the other," says a contem- 
porary, " P^ngland was reduced to beggary."f 
Money, however, had perforce to be found to 
pay the enormous ransom requirf;d by the em- 
peror ; and more again when Richard, on liis 
return, wished to make war on the king of 
France. Whatever he had sold at his depar- 
ture, he resumed possession of without reim- 
bursing the purchasers ;| and so by ruining the 
present, he ruined the future ; for hencefor- 
ward no one could be found to lend to the king 
of England, or to buy of him. Ilis successors, 
good or bad, capable or incapable, were con- 
demned, in advance, to irremediable poverty, 
to cureless powerlessness. 

But the progress of things rather required 
new resources. The want of unity in the Eng- 
lish empire had never made itself more felt. 
Consisting of people who had all warred od 
each other before being reduced under the 
same yoke, — of Normandy, hostile to En^and 
before William's time, of Brittany, the enemy 
of Normandy, of Anjou, the rival of Poitou, and 
of Poitou, which claimed over the whole South 
the rights of the duchy of Aquiuine ; they all 
found themselves united whether they would or 
not. In preceding reigns, the English king 
had ever one or other of these continental 
fcountries firmly attached to him. The Norman 
William, and his two first successors, could 
rely on Normandy, Henry II. on his country- 
men the Angevins, and Richard Copur-de-Lion 
was generally acceptable to the Poitevins and 
Aquitanians, the countrj^men of his mother, 
Eleanor of Guyenne. He illustrated the glory 
of the Southerns, who regarded him as one of 
themselves, wrote verses in their language, had 
numbers of them about him, and his chief lieu- 
tenant was the Basque Marcader. But these 
diflTerent people became gradually estranged 
from the English kings. They perceived that 
Norman, Angevin, ojr Poitevin, this king, sepa- 
rated from them by such distinct interests, was 
in reality a foreign prince ; and the close of 
Richard's reign completely oponed the eyes of 
the continental subjects of England. 

These circumstances would exjdain the vio- 
lence, bursts of passion, and reverses of John, 
even had he been a better and a wi.ser monarch, 
lie was driven to unheard-of exj>edients lo 
raise money in a country so often ransacked to 
the utmost. What could there be left after the 
greedy and prodigal Richard ? John endeav- 
ored to force money from the barons, and they 
compelled him to sign the great charter. He 
threw himself upon the Church ; she deposed 
him. The pope, and the pope's favorite, the 
king of France, profited by his ruin. The 



* Gulll. Nrwbrle. p. 396. Londonian qtieque 
si cmptonMii iftoneum Invenirera. 

t Rng. do Ifov. p. 544. Tola Angtia, & marl oaqM ti 
mnro. rodirt i est mt lonplain. 

t Scr. K. Fr. xviil. 43. Thicm-, Ckmq. dc I'Aail. t !▼• 

p. lux 
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English monarch, feeling his bark sinking, 
tossed Normandy and Brittany into the sea. 
The French king had but to stoop to pick them 
up. 

It was the rivalry between John and his 
nephew Arthur which led the way to this in- 
evitable and fated separation of the English 
empire. The latter, the son of one of John's 
brothers by the heiress of Brittany, had been 
hailed from his birth by the Bretons as a liber- 
ator and avenger ; and despite Henry II., 
they had baptized him by the national name of 
Arthur.* His cause was favored by the Aqui- 
taiiians. The aged Eleanor alone sided with 
her son John, in the desire of preserving the 
unity of the English empire, which would have 
been destroyed by Arthur's elevation to a sepa- 
rate throne. t Arthur, in fact, held this unity 
very cheap; for he offered to yield Normandy 
to the French king, provided he might retain 
for himself Brittany, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, 
Poitou, and Aquitaine,J so reducing John to 
England. Philip willingly accepted the offer, 
filled Arthur's strongholds with his garrisons, 
and having no expectation of keeping posses- 
sion of them, he demolished them. Being thus 
betrayed by his ally, Arthur turned towards his 
uncle, then again fell back on French aid, in- 
vaded Poitou, and besieged his grandmother, 
Eleanor, in Mirebeau. It was no new thing 
in this family to see sons armed against their 
parents. However, John came to his mother's 
assistance, raised the siege, defeated Arthur, 
and took him prisoner, together with many of 
the great lords who favored his cause. ^ What 
became of his prisoner ? This is a point which 
has never been cleared up. Matthew Paris 
asserts that John, who had treated him well at 
first, was alarmed by the threats and obstinacy 
of the young Breton. ** Arthur," he says, 
" disappeared ; and God grant it may have been 
differently from what evil report declares."|| 
But too great hopes had been conceived of Ar- 
thur, for the imagination of the people to resign 
itself to this uncertainty. He was said to have 
been put to death by John's orders : it was 
soon added that John had killed him with his 
own hand.^J Philip- Augustus's chaplain re- 
lates, as if he had beheld it with his own eyes, 
that John, taking Arthur in a boat, stabbed him 
twice with his own dagger, and threw him into 
the river three miles from the castle of Rouen. •• 
The Bretons transferred the scene of the tragedy 
nearer their own land, and placed it hard by 

• Chronic Wallteri Uemcngf. p. 507. Thierry, t iv. 
pu 145. 

t Aqaitalne, in fiict, was her inheritance ; bat ahe had 
transferred her rights to Jolin. Rymer, L 110-1 U2. Lin- 
fud, voi. iii. p. 2. 

X Ilovedeo, p. 508. M. Paris, p. 166. 

^ Bad. Cofg^eshale, p. 95. 

U M. Paris, p. 174. Subito evnnuit, modo fere omnibos 
Ifnorato, utinam non ut lama refert invidn. 

U Ann. de Margin, ap. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 247 Pro- 

nia mana interfc-ciL Ho goes on to say, "and, having 
Ikslened a large stone to his neck, ha threw him into tlio 
Seine.** 

•• WiU. Brlto, vL p. 187. 
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Cherbourg, at the foot of those sombre downs 
which offer one precipice along the whole line 
of ocean.* Thus the tradition grew in details 
and in dramatic interest, until at length, in 
Shakspeare, Arthur is a young, defenceless 
boy, whose mild and innocent words disarm the 
fiercest assassin. 

This event at once gave Philippc-Auguste 
the superiority. He had already accredited 
the report of Richard's relations with the infi- 
dels, with the old man of the mountain, by 
taking guards for his protection against his 
emissaries,! and he now followed up against 
John the rumors touching Arthur^s death, and 
aimed to be at once the avenger and the judge 
of the crime. He summoned John to appear 
before the court of the great barons of France, 
the court of peers, as it was then termed, afler 
the style of the romances of Charlemagne. 
He had previously summoned him to the same 
court, to justify his having taken Isabella of 
Lusignan from the count of la Marche. John 
demanded a safe conduct at the least : it was 
refused him. Condemned without being heard, 
he levied troops in England and in Ireland, re- 
sorting to the most violent measures to force 
the barons to follow him, so far as to seize on 
the estates of some recusants, and mulct otliers 
of a seventh of their revenues ; but to no end. 
They assembled ; but no sooner were they col- 
lected together at Portsmouth, than they made 
known to him, through archbishop Hubert, that 
they were resolved not to embark. In fact, 
what interest had they in the war t The ma- 
jority, although Normans by descent, were 
strangers to Normandy. They had little incli- 
nation to fight to strengthen the king^s hands 
against themselves, and to enable him to lord 
it at one and the same time over his insular 
and his continental subjects. 

John had also addressed himself to the pope, 
accusing Philip of having broken the peace 
and violated his oaths. Innocent acted as 
judge, not of the fief, but of the sin ;% and hb 
legates came to no decision. Philippe took 
possession of Normandy, (a. d. 1204 :) John 
himself had declared to the Normans that they 
need expect no help from him. He had plui^ea 
like a madman into a vortex of pleasures. The 
envoys from Rouen found liim playing at chess : 
before attending to them, he would finish his 
game. " He dined every day sumptuously 
with his beautiful queen, and prolonged his 
moming^s repose until meal-time. ^^^ How- 
ever, if he did not eat, he negotiated with the 
enemies of the Church, and of the French 



* Damoalin, UisU de Normandie, p. 514. Thierry, L iv. 
p. 151. 

t Bat he could not gain credit : Richard had only to ex- 
hibit a forged letter firom the old man of the mountain, to 
crush the charge. 

t Innocent III. E|rist. ap. IJngard, vol. ill. note, p. IS. 

^ Math. Paris, ap. Scr. R. Fr. t. xvii. Cum reginft epfo- 
labatur quotidie splendide, somnosque matutinafos naqm 
ad prandendi horam protrazit. Thierry, i. iv. p. 154.— 4d 
(ed. 1644) p. IIB. QmnlmodU coin regina sua vivebat 4a ■ 
UcUa. 
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king. He subsidized the emperor, Otho TV., 
his nephew, while on the one hand he entered 
into a correspondence with the Plcmings, and, 
on the other, with the barons of the south of 
France, and brought up at his own court his 
other nephew, the son of the count of Tou- 
louse. 

This said count, the king of Aragon, and 
the king of England — suzerains of the wliole 
South — seemed to be on terms with each other 
at the expense of the Church ; and, indeed, 
hardly observed any outward deference to her. 
The danger that threatened ecclesisistical au- 
thority in this quarter was excessive. It was 
not a few scattered sectaries, but a whole 
church which had risen up against the Church. 
Ecclesiastical property was everywhere inva- 
ded. The very name of priest was a reproach. 
Churchmen durst not suffer their tonsure to 
be seen in public* The clerical dress was 
ventured to be worn by a few retainers of the 
nobles only, who were forced by their lords to 
assume it, in order that they might seize upon 
some benefice in their name. The instaut a 
Catholic missionary dared to preach, shouts of 
derision drowned his voice. Sanctity and elo- 
quence did not awe them. They had hooted 
JSt. Bernard.! 



* Guillclm. de Pndio Lnur. in prolngo, tip. Bcr. R. Fr. 
Xix. 194. " I'he Bnyiiijr. ' / had rather be a mank than do this 
mr that^" bccninc nn coiiiiiuin nn ' / had mthir be a Jno.* &.c. 
And when the pric.tts wont Hbrnnd, they drew over the hair 
from lN*hind ^o n* in ccmceiil the tonxuro." 

t " The iMily nbbol ol" Clalrvanx. fired with w«l for the 
fiUth, visited thin Innd Htflicted with an incumble hereby, 
and thouKlit tlint lie oiijzht to rep<iir at flr«t to Vertteuil, 
where there then flourished a cniwd of kniiihln and of {h'o- 
ple. tliinkinK that if he rould nxit out heresy there, he 
«roald easily triumph over it everywhere else. When he 
began to ^pf>ak in churrh aiiainst the notaiilcM of the spot, 
they went out : the people followed, and the holy innn fol- 
lowing them in his turn, besan to preach the word of God 
In the public place. They concealed thenitelve^ in the ad- 
Joinin{[ houses ; but he. ncvertlieiesi, pn'arlie-d to the iieo- 
ple aliont him. The others, however, be^n to raise a fond 
Dotse and to beat on the door*, thus hindering the iicopic 
ftxHii healing his voice, and arresting the Divine word on 
Its passnf^?. Shaking oflT, then, the diiivt from his feet as a 
tflBtiniony agaiii«(t tiicm, to make them comprehend that 
tliey were but du<(t, lie dep:irted, and casting back his looks 
on the town, he curbed it, saying, ' Vertfeuil. may God 
wither thee «p!* He denounced it on manifest proofs, for 
at that time, according to an old chronicle, there dwelt in 
the castle lirre a hundred knights having arms, banners, 
and horses, and maint-iining themselves at their own ex- 
pense, not at that of others. From this period, tliey were 
yearly weakened by mi!<fortunes as well as by war, so that 
Ihoy were not left a moment's peace, citlier through de- 
•tnictive hnihtorm«, sterility, attacks, or sedition. I myself, 
when a child, saw the noble Isam \ebulat, formerly the 
principal lord of Vertfeuii. and who was said to ha%-c been 
fully a hundred years of age, living in poverty at Toulouse. 
and contented with a single Iiackney. Thus, how strictly 
God adjudeed many lords of the same castle, who fell otf 
flrooi his cau<c, wan sliown by the event itself, since none 
of ail that the holy man had curbed, rould rest a moment. 
Until the count of Montfort, having given Vertfeuil to the 
venerable flather Fiilk. bishop of Toulouse, the IH\ine vcn- 

{;eancc gmilually died away after the expulsion of the 
nrds." Guill. de Pod. Laur. r. I. The same thing hap- 
pened to the Itishop of Carcassonne : — " One day, as he was 
preaching in his city, and, according to his wont, was up- 
bnldlng the inhabitants with their heresy, they would not 
listen to him : ' You will not hearken to me,' he said ; * be- 
lieve me, I will testify against you with so loud a voice, 
that men shall come from the ends of the world to destroy 
this y<mr city. And hold it for certain, that were your walls 
if liOB aad of towering beifht, joa eoald not protect yout- 



Such was the wretched and precarious aito- 
ation of the Catholic Church in Lanj^edoc. 
The common but very erroneous belief is, that 
in the middle-ages the heretics alone were 
persecuted. On both sides alike, violence was 
held to be lawful to bring over one's neighbor 
to the true faith. Persecution kept pace with 
power either way, as may be seen in Jerome 
of Prague, Calvin, the Gomarists of Holland, 
and numerous others. The martyrs of the 
middle-age seldom display the meekness of the 
martyrs of the primitive times, who knew how 
to die only ; whereas the Albigeois of Langue* 
doc, the iliuminati of Flanders, and the Protest- 
ants of Rochelle and the Cevennes, — all their 
attempts at reformation being more or less im- 
pressed with the warlike character of the time, 
— conquered or submitted, persecuted or suf- 
fered, but ever recklessly fought on. 

The struggle was inmiinent in the year 1200. 
The heretical Church was fully organized, and 
had its hierarchy, its priests, its bishops, and 
its pope. Their general council was held at 
Toulouse, which city would undoubtedly have 
been their Rome, and its capitol have replaced 
the other in case of ultimate triumph. Ardent 
missionaries were dispatched in every directiun 
by the new Church. The innovation spread to 
the mo.st distant and least suspected countries; 
to Picardy, Flanders, Germany, England, Lorn- 
bardy, Tuscany, to llie very gates of Rome, to 
Viterbo.* But, on the other hand, many had 
been shocked by the oriental wildness of Mani- 
cheism. To recognise two principles, that of 
good and that of evil, seemed to be an admis- 
sion of two Almighties, to elevate Satan to 
heaven, and throne him by the side of God. 
These blasphemies struck the hearers with 
horror. On the other hand, the jKJople of 
the North saw the mercenary soldiers, the 
routierSj mostly in the service of England, 
realizing among themselves all that was told of 
the impiety of the South. Tliey were partly 
from Brabant, partly from Aquitaine : ^larca- 
der, the Bas4|ue, as has been already noticed, 
was one of Richard Ca?ur-de-Lion"'s principal 
lieutenants. The mountaineers of the South, 
who now repair to France or Spain to drive 
some petty traffic, or exercise some small craft, 
did the aame in the middle-age ; but the only 
trade of that day was war. They maltreated 
the priests all the same as the peasants, dressed 
up their women in the consecrated vestments, 
beat the clergymen, and made them sing mocK 

selves from the just vengeance with which the soverelp 
Judge will visit you for your want of btMief. and wicked- 
ness.* ^ for these words, and for similar threats whkk 
the holy man thundered in their ears, they drove him ftoa 
their city, and forltade. by proclamation of homld, and unisr 
pain of severe punishment any one from buyine or •elliaf 
with him or his." Pctrus Vail. Sam. c. Id— kulk had ml 
with a like reception at Toulon<ie, when he took posaoaioa 
of the bishopric :— " He was never able to raise there mas 
than ninety-six sous of Toulouse ; and durst not send ton 
mules, which he had broncht with him, to the wateriaf' 
place, without an escort. They used to be watered at s 
well sunk in his house." GuiU. de Fod. Laiu. c. 7. 
* Gesta Innocentli, UL p. TB. 
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mass. Another of their dtf ghts was to pollute 
and break in pieces the images of Christ, to 
break their arms and legs/ and ill-use them 
worao than the Jews did in the Passion. These 
routiers were dear to princes, precisely on ac- 
count of their impiety, which rendered them 
insensible to ecclesiastical censures. War, 
carried on by men without creed, and without 
country, against whom the Church herself was 
no longer an asylum, impious as we moderns, 
and fierce as barbarians — war so carried on was 
fearful. It was more particularly in the breath- 
ing time between wars, when they were without 
pay and without chiefs, that they most oppressed 
the land, robbing, ransoming, and murdering at 
random. Their history has hardly been writ- 
ten ; but to judge by some facts, it might be 
supplied by that of the mercenaries of antiquity, 
the particulars of whose execrable war with 
Carthage are known to ua.f On the southern 
and northern frontiers, in La Marche, Auvergne, 
and Limousin, their ravages were horrible. 
At length the people took up arms against them. 
A carpenter, inspired by the Virgin Mary, form- 
ed the association of the Capuchons for the ex- 
termination of these bands. Philippe-Auguste 
encouraged the people, supplied troops, and on 
one occasion only, ten thousand of them were 
cut to pieces.J 

Independently of the ravages of the rentiers 
of the South, the seeds of hatred had been 
sown by the crusades. Those great expedi- 
tions, whicli brought the East and West toge- 
tlier, had another result ; they revealed South- 
cm to Northern Europe, 'f he first, with her 
genius rather mercantile than chivalrous, her 
disdainful opulence,^ her jeering polish, and 
lightness of manner, her moresco dances and 
costumes, and her Moorish physiognomies, dis- 
played herself to the other under a revoltinj^ 
aspect. Their very food tendeS to estrange 
the two races. The eaters of garlic, oil, and 



• Petnw Vail. Stirn. c. 46. "They mode thorn into pes- 
tles to bniiae pepper and herh^ for their raucns." 

t See t. ii. of my History of Rome, Second Edition, p. 9%, 
■qq. 

X Le V^lay is not long in doing homage to Philippe-Aa- 
gnvte. t^ I). Vaisfiettp, iii. 

^ " The Provencal princen and lords who had repaired in 
\arKR numbers during summer to tlio castle of Be:uiraire, 
were ecleltrating divers festivals there. Thn Idng of Kng- 
land had appointed to be at this meeting in order to effect a 
lecoQciliation between Raymond, count of Narbonne, and 
Alpbonso. king of Aragon : but, for certain reasons, the two 
kimss failed to repair there; so that ali these {ireptnitions 
w«re useless. The count of Toulouse made a nrencnt of a 
hnodred thousand sous to a Icnight. named Raymond 
d'Afout; who, being very liberal, immrdiately distrihutrd 
them among about ten thousand knights, who assisted at 
his eoart. Bertrend Raimtmud had the land around the 
castle idongbed, and sowed there thirty thousand sou-< in 
Aenien. It la related that Guiiiaume Gros de Mnrtel, who 
had three hundred knights in his train, had all his dishes 
roasted with wax-tapers. The countess d'l.'rgol sent a 
rrown there, valued at forty thousand sous ; and one Guii- 
iaume Mite, had he not taken himself away, would have 
been crowned king of all the merry-Andrews. Raymond 
lie Venous had thirty of his horses burnt before the compn- 
ay, out of ostentation." Hist, dn l^anguedoc, t iii. p. .17 : 
the &cts are taken from Gaufrid. Vos. p. 721 . The South 
went mad on the eve of its ruin, as did Pompeii the evening 
beiora It was iwaUowed up by Vesuvius. 



figs, reminded the crusaders of the impurity of 
Moorish and Jewish blood ; and Languedoe 
seemed to them another Judea. 

The Church of the thirteenth century laid 
hold of this antipathy between the races as a 
means of retaining the South, which was slip- 
ping from her bands. She transferred the cru- 
sade from the infidels to the heretics. The 
preachers were the same, the Benedictines of 
Citeaux, or the (Mstercians. 

Already had the rule of St. Benedict been 
refonned at various times. But the Benedic- 
tine order was a whole nation. In the eleventh 
century an order was formed within the order, 
a first congregation — the Benedictine congre- 
gation of Cluny. The result was vast ; for out 
of its bosom came Gregory VII. However, 
these reformers themselves soon needed re- 
form ;• and this was eflTected in the year 1098, 
at the very epoch of the first crusade. Citeaux 
rose by the side of Cluny, still in rich and viny 
Burgundy, the country of great preachers, of 
Bossuct and St. Bernard. The Cistercians 
took upon themselves the obligation of labor, 
according to the primitive rule of St. Benedict, 
only changing the black for a white dress,t and 
declared that they would busy themselves sole- 
ly with the concerns of their salvation, and be 
submissive to the bishops, whose authority the 
monks generally sought to clude.J Thus the 
C'hurch, in danger, narrowed her hierarchy. 
The more the Cistercians humbled themselves, 
the greater did they become. They had eigh- 
teen hundred monasteries, and fourteen hundred 
nunneries. The abbot of Citeaux was called 
the abbot of abbots. They were already so 
rich, twenty years after their foundation, that 
St. Bernard ^s austerity was alarmed at it, and 
he fled to Champagne to found Clairvaux. The 
monks of (citeaux were then the only monks for 
the people ; they were forced to mount the pul- 
pits and preach the crusade. St. Bernard waa 
the apostle of the second crusade, and the legis- 
lator of the Templars. The military orders of 
Spain and Portugal, as those of St. James, Al- 
cantara, Calatrava, and Avis, held of Citeaux, 
and were afiiliated to it. Thus the monks of 
Burgundy extended their spiritual influence 
over Spain ; while the princes of the two Bur- 
gundies gave it kings. 

AH this greatness ruined Citeaux. With re- 



* In an Apology, addressed to Gnillaume de Paint-Thier- 
ry'. Ht. Bcrnani, while cicarins himself fVom t.he charge of 
defaming riuny, censures, nevertheless, in stnmg terms, the 
manners of the order, (ed. Mabillon. t. iv. p. 33. sqq..) c. 10, 
" 1 lie. if I have not seen an ablMit with sixty horses, and 
more, in hit train:" c. ii. "I pass over their soaring flights 
of onitor>'," fitc. 

t The monks of Cluny replied to tho attacks of the Cis- 
tercians. "Oh, oh, ye new race of Pharisees ! ye 

saints and sole saints .... whence pretend ye to a dress 
I of unusual color, and, in contradistinction to almost all the 
, monks in the world, show yourselves white amongst the 
black." 

X S. Bern, de consider, ad Fncen. I. Hi. c. 4. ^ Abbots ans 
withdrawn from the rule of bishops, bishops Ooro that of 
archbishops, archbishops ftom that of patriarchs or primalss 
Does thU look weUI . . . " 
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gard to discipline, it fell almost to the level of 
the voluptuous Cluny. The latter had, at least, 
from an early period, affected mildness and in- 
dulgrence ; and there Peter the Venerable had 
received, consoled, and buried Abelard. But 
corrupted Citeaux maintained, in riches and in 
luxury, the severity of her primitive institution. 
She remained animated with the sanguinary 
spirit of the crusades, and continued to preach 
faith to the neglect of works. The more the 
nnworthiness of the preachers rendered their 
words vain and unprofitable, the more they 
raged. They revenged themselves for the lit- 
tle effect produced by their eloquence, on those 
who estimated their teaching by their morals. 
Maddened by their impotence, they threatened, 
they damned ; and the people only laughed. 

One day that the abbot of Citeaux was set- 
ting out with his monks, magnificently equip- 
ped, to labor for the conversion of the heretics 
m Languedoc, two Castilians who were relum- 
ing from Rome, — the bishop of Osma and one 
of his canons, the famous St. Dominic, — did j 
not hesitate to tell them that this luxury and 
pomp would destroy the effect of their dis- 
courses : " You must march barefoot," they 
said, " against these sons of pride ; they need 
examples, you will not subdue them by words." 
The Cistercians dismounted and followed the 
two Spaniards.* 

The honor of this spiritual crusade belongs 
to the Spaniards, the countrymen of the Cid. 
One Durando, of }{uesca, who had been a Vau- 
dois himself, obtained from Innocent III. per- 
mission to form a brotherhood oi poor Catholics^ 
in which the Vaudois, the poor of Lyons, might 
be enrolled. It is true that the creed was dif- 
ferent, but then externals were the same, — the 
same costume, the same mode of life, — and it 
was hoped that by the adoption, on the part of 
the Catholics, of the dress and customs of the 
Vaudois,t the Vaudois might accept in ex- 
change the belief of the Catholics ; in short, 
that the form would triumph over the sub- 
stance. Unluckily, the zeal of these mission- 
aries led them to imitate the Vaudois so closely, 
that they excited the suspicion of the bishops, 
and their charitable attempt met with but tri- 
fling success. 



• Jonlnnus, Acta S. Dominiri. (edit. BnlhndiiH.) p. 547 
Cam viden.'t ^mndoni corniii qui nii»si fuomnt, in oxpcnsin ; 
equi«. el ve««libu.H aiiiMratum. " Non sic," alt, " frairrn, non 
tfic voliis nrhitror proredcnduni.*' .... Another time. St. | 
Dominic meeting with a bishop richly attired, the liixhop ' 
look off hi<i shoei to follow him : but hnvLni; unknowingly 
token a heretic as their guide, lie h^d them ihrouch a wood, 
where their limbs were torn by the thorns. I'heodor. de 
Appoldiii. Ibid. p. 570. 

t Innoc. ill. 1. xi. Ep. 196. " And we have vowed pover- 
ty. ... . And lieing most nf us priests, and well imbaed 
with lettcm. we are determined to labor agninst the errors 
of all sectjiries by rea<llng, exhortHtlon, doctrine, and dlHpnta- 
tlon. We are to wear a religiouf and mode^vt dress." &c. — 
Ij. xil. Ei>. r>9. "They testify tliat you have in no wise 
Ihoroughly put off the lenven of the ancient superstition, 
peneriting scandal aiuong (^athoHc„«."— Fp. G7. " If any one 
of you retain any of the ancient superttition pnrposely, the 
euner to catch the foxes ... It li to be endiirea prudently 
Ibratlicp'' . . 



At this epoch th^ope laid his commands on 
the bishop of Osma and St. Dominic, to be- 
come fellow-laborers with the Cisterciav. 
Dominic, the fearful foimder of the Inquisition, 
was a noble Castilian, of singularly cliahtable 
and pious character.* None were richer thac 
he in the gill of tears, and in the eloquence 
which causes them to flow.f While a student 
at Palcncia, a severe famine taking place, he 
sold all, even to his books, to give to the poor.| 

The bishop of Osma had just reformed his 
chapter on the rule of St. Augfustine; aiui 
Dominic entered it. Having occasion to visit 
France on various missions, with Dominic ever 
in his suite, they had witnessed with deep grief 
the religious destitution which prevailed there. 
There was one castle ui Languedoc whose ID- 
habitants had not taken the sacrament for thirty 
years.^ Children died unbaptizcd.|| To com- 
prehend the agony with which the rcliginu? 
and reflective of the middle age beheld the 
souls of these innocents sinking, through their 
parents^ impiety, into the bottomless gulf, one 
must identify one's self with the feelings and be- 
lief of the time. 

Aware that the poorer among the nobles io- 
trusted the educati(m of their daughters to 
heretics, the bishop of Osma founded a monas- 
tery near Montreal, in order to withdraw thein 
from this danger. St. Dominic gave all he 
possessed ; and hearing a woman say, that it 
she quitted the Albigeois she would be utterly 
destitute, he sought to sell himself as a shTt- 
that he might have wherewithal to restore this 
soul, too, to God.^ 

All this zeal was useless. No powers of 
eloquence or of logic could stop the impuli>e 
of liberty of thougiit. Besides, his alliunci- 
with the hated Cis>lcrcians deprived Dominic's 
words of all credit. He was even obliged to 
advise one of them, Pierre de Castelnau, to 
absent himself for a time from Languedoc : lu 



* He used to pray with siich fervor and intensity ai( lo b*^ 
utterly insen<«ilile to nil amund. As he wa.« prayiiif oof- 
nl|iht before the altir. the devil, to dirttiirb hiin, let dn^pSK 
enormous sUme IWim the roof, which fell with an enoruion* 
crash in the church, nnd griKeil in its fiUl tho saint's ami. 
who did not seem sen«il>le of it, and the devil fled howlin; 
Acta P. Dominici, p. 5th!. 

t When proofi* of his sanctity were belnR collected, in 
oriler to h\* c.inttnirAtion, a monk deposed that he had oUtb 
teen hl« fnce durinc; mass Ivithed with tears, which eoanei 
down his cheeks no c^ipiously, that one drwf did nut wit fin 
the otMtT. ActA S. IKimlnici, p. 3t)7.— "Truly be had made 
of his eyes a fount of te-trs, weeping frequently and almii- 
dantly .... praying to his Father In secret, tears w<mM 
pi'^h Ooni hitn like a torrent.*' Ibid. p. fiOO. ^ lie tpokr 
with }(uch floods of tear» as to move his hearen to |dve tbv 
same signs of their compunction .... nor wna there ani* 
one whose speech, like his, melted hia brethren to the gnKC 
of tears." &c. Ibid. pp. 5JM. SW. 

t Jordanu^, Acta 8. Ilominici. p. 546. Vendeiu lUvoi. 



quos sibi oppido necessarios possidebat, dedit 

§ Petr. Vail. S,im. c. 42. 

II Kpist H. Bemardi, ap. CnufVed. Clara val lens. I. til. e. C 
Guill. do Pod. Lnur. c. 7. "The night of ignorenoe coveitd 
this country", and the beostd of tho forest of the drrii 
roamed there freely." 

IT Acki S. IHiniin. p. 549. Reipsum vennmdiire decitvit 
A woman comlne to tell him that a brother of Ikert w *■ 
niisoocr among the Saracens, St. DomiAk was A* mUiC 
nlnnelf to lansom Ub. 
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would have fallen a victinq^o the people. As 
tu him, they abstained from laying hands on his 
person, but threw dirt at him, spat in his face, 
and fastened, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, straws to his back.* Transported out 
uf his usual mildness, the bishop of Osma 
raised his hands to heaven, and exclaimed, " O 
Lord, let thy hand fall heavily upon them : 
chastisement alone can open their eyes."t 

The catastrophe of the South might have 
been foreseen from the moment Innocent III. 
mounted the chair of St. PeCer. The very 
year that he was elected pope, he wrote to the 
princes missives breathing blood and destruc- 
tion \X and his wrath was inflamed to the ut- 
most by Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, 
who succeeded his father in 1 194. Reconciled 
with the ancient enemies of his house, — the 
kings of Aragon, lords of Lower Provence, 
and the kings of England, dukes of Guyenne, 
— the count had no longer any fears, and cast 
all reserve to the winds. In his Langueducian 
wars and those in Upper Provence, he con- 
stantly employed the routiers, banned by the 
(^hurch ;^ and pushed his inroads without dis- 
tinction of lay or church lands, or respect for 
Sunday or for Lent, expelling the bishops, and 
surrounding himself with heretics and Jews. 

" At first from his cradle, he cherished and 
even made much of the heretics ; and having 
them in his territories, he honored them in 
every way. Even to this day, from what I 
hear, he takes heretics everywhere about with 
him, in order that if he happen to die, he may 
breathe his last in their hands. He said one 
day to the heretics, (I have it on good authority,) 
that he wished to have his son brought up at 
Toulouse among them, in order that he might 
be reared in their faith ; let us rather say in 
their infidelity. One day, too, he said that he 
would give a hundred thousand marks of silver, 
if one of his knights would espouse the belief 
of the heretics ; that he had often exhorted him 
so to do, and often had their doctrine preached 
to him. Moreover, when the heretics sent him 
presents or provisions, he received them very 
graciously, preserved them carefully, and would 



* Acta S. Dofliin. p. 570. Spntnm et lutum nllaqnn vilia 
projicientes in euni, a torgo ctiain in dciisuin sibi paleas/il- 
li|;antes. 

t Ibid. p. 549. I>nininR. mittR manuni, et conige eos, ut 
(d5 tmlteiu hax vox'itio trihu-it Intel lectuin ! 

I Innocent III. wnUe a l«'lt<!r to William, rmint of For- 
eaiquier, abniplly exhortins him, without the customary 
KTeetin^, to take the cro«: — "Had tiip Lord vii^ited thy 
deeds according to their tleserts, he would hnve made thee 
a« a wheel or ax a straw before the wind, nny, would have 
redoubled his thanders ^o as to ^tweep thy Iniquity fnmi the 
face uf the earth, and that the just niichl wa.'<h their handn 

in thy KinHil blood. We and our predecessors not 

only Wf>ald have anathematized thee, (:ih we have dime,) 
hut would have armed nil n-'itions to destroy thee." Kpist. 
Innnc. HI. t. i. p. S39, ann. 11U8. 

$ Th^y were for the m(M pnrt Anjrono«!e. See Epi^t. 
Innoe. III. 1. x. ep. 09. and the oath inipoaed by the pope on 
Raymond, in 1198 — "I am said to h:ive alway-* cherished 
the beretie^ and to have fivorcd them I have main- 
tained routiers or mainadu: .... I hnve put Jews in offices 
of public tnisL** See. also, the Mandata Raymundo ante 
t^otutiomem. Ibid. p. 347 



suffer no one to partake of them but himself 
and some of his intimates. Frequently, too, 
as we know for certain, he worshipped here- 
tics, by kneeling to them, asking their blessing, 
and giving them the kiss of peace. One day 
that the count was waiting to give audience to 
some persons who did not come, he exclaimed, 
* It is clear that the devil made this world, 
since our wishes are ever disappointed.* He 
also said to the venerable bishop of Toulouse, 
who himself told it to mo, that the Cistercians 
could not work their salvation since their 
flocks were given up to luxury. Unheard-of 
heresy ! 

" The count, moreover, invited the bishop of 
Toulouse to come to his palace at night to hear 
the heretics preach ; whence it is clear that he 
oflen heard them at night. 

" One day he chanced to be in church during 
mass. Now he had with him a buffoon, who, 
as mountebanks of the kind are wont, made 
game of people by grinning like a histrion ; 
and when the officiating priest turned to the 
people and said, Dmnimis vobiscum, the wicked 
count bade his buffoon take off the priest. He 
said once that he would rather be a certain 
heretic of Castres, in the diocese of Alby, 
whose limbs had been cut off, and who led a 
life of suffering, than be king or emperor. 

" His constant attachment to heretics is 
I clearly proved by the fact that no legate of the 
Apostolic see could ever induce him to expel 
them from his territory, although, at the in- 
stance of these legates, he took I know not 
i how many oaths of abjuration. 

" lie manifested such contfcmpt for the sac- 
rament of marriage, that whenever his wife 
displeased him, he put her away and took an- 
other, so that he had four wives, three of whom 
are still alive. He married, first, the sister of 
the viscount de Boziers, named Beatrice ; after 
her the daughter of the duke of Cyprus ; aAer 
her the sister of Richard, king of England ; 
and when she, who was his cousin in the third 
degree, died, he married the king of Aragon's 
sister, who was his cousin in the fourth de- 
gree. I must not omit to mention, that he was 
frequently in the habit of pressing his first wife 
to take the veil, and when, comprehending his 
meaning, she put the question direct to him 
whether she should enter Citeaux, he said, No ; 
whether at Fontevrault, he still said, No ; and 
then, asking what it was he wished, he an- 
swered, that if she would consent to lead the 
life of a solitary, he would provide for all her 
wants, and so the matter was arranged. . . . 

^^ He was always so great a voluptuary, and 
so lecherous, that in contempt of all Christian 
laws, he abused his own sister. From his 
childhood, he eagerly sought out his father^s 
concubines, and slept with them ; and no wo- 
man pleased him much except she had lain 
with his father. And therefore his father, as 
well on account of his heresy as of this enor- 
mous crime, often foretold him tha.t Va ^^\iSi^ 
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lose his inheritance. The count had, besides, I Rh6ne, and stabbed him.* The assassin foaod 
a wonderful liking for the routiers, by whose . an asylum in the Pyrenees with the count de 
hands he despoiled churches, destroyed monas- Foix, then a friend of the count of Toulouse, 



and whose mother and sister were heretics. 
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teries, and robbed his neighbors of all he could. 
Such was the way of life of this limb of the 
devil, this son of perdition, this first-born of 

Satan, this raging persecutor of the cross and _ 

of the Church, this sup]>ort of heretics, this Such was the beginning of this fearful tra- 
executioner of Catholics, this apostate covered gedy, (a. d. 1208.) Innocent III. would not 
with crimes, this sink of all sins. I be satisfied, like Alexander III., with the ex- 

*^ One day that the count was playing chess j cuses and submission of the prince, but had the 
with a certain chaplain, he said to him in the , crusade preached throughout the whole of the 
course of the game, * The God of Moses, in j north of Franco by the Cistercians. The Latin 
whom you believe, cannot help you at this . conquest (if Constantuiople had familiarized 
game ;' adding, * may that God never be my men's minds to a holy war against Christians, 
aid.^ Another thne, as the count was about to , The proximity, too, was tempting. There was 
proceed from Toulouse to Provence, to fight I no necessity to cross the sea ; and paradise was 
some enemy, rising in the middle of the night . offered to him who would pillage here below the 
he repaired to the house in which the Toulou- i rich champaigns and wealthy cities of Langue- 
san heretics were assembled, and said to them, doc. Humanity, also, was appealed to in order 
* My lords and brothers, the fortune of war is | to steel men's hearts. The legate's blood called 
uncertain; whatever happen to me, I commit > out for, it was said, the blood of the herctics.f 
my soul and body to your keeping.' And he j Vengeance, however, would have been diifi- 
took with him in this expedition two heretics, i cult had Raymond VI. been able to avail hiui- 
in lay attire, in order that if he fell, he might ! self of ail his forces, and to contend, without 
die in their hands. — One day that this accursed , taking precautions in other quarters, against 
count wau sick in Aragon, his malady becom- ; the party of the Church. He was one of the 
ing worse he had a litter made, and was borne | most powerful, and, probably, the richest prince 
in it to Toulouse ; and when asked why he had j of Christendom. Count ot Toulouse, marqui« 
himself carried in such haste, although suffer- j of Upper Provence, master of the Querc?. 
ing from serious illness, he replied, wretch that ' Rouergue, and the Vivarais, he had purchased 
he was, that it was * because there are no Good ; Maguelone. and the king of England had ceded 
Men in this land, in whose hands I can die.' him the Agenois, and the king of Aragon the 
Now, the heretics are called Good Men by Gevaudan, as the dowries of their sisters. As 
their followers. But he showed himself to be i duke of Narbonne he was suzerain of Ximcs, 
a heretic by sJJj^ns and speech much more ; Beziers, Usez, and of the cuuntshii>s of Foii 
plainly still, for lie said, * 1 know that I shall j and Comminges in the Pyrenees. But this 



lose my territt>ry through these Good Men 
well, I am rearly to lose my land, and my head, 
too, for them.' " 

Whatever might be the truth of these charges, 
advanced by an irritated enemy, he was trium- 
phant on the Rhone at the head of his army, 
when he received a terrible letter from Inno- 
cent III., predicting his ruin. The pope re- 
quired him to desist from the war, to join with 
his enemies in a crusade against his heretical 
subjects, and to throw open his states to the 
crusaders. Raymond at first refused, was ex- 
communicated, and submitted : but he sought 
to elude the execution of his promises. The 
monk, Pierre de Castelnau, dared to upbraid 
him to his face with what he called his perfidy, 
and the prince, unused to such language, let 
fall words of wrath and vengeance, words, 
perhaps, like those levelled by Henry II. at 
Thomas Beckct.* The result was the same. 
Feudal devotion did not sulfer the slightest 
word of the suzerain to be spoken in vain ; and 
those whom he fed at his table believed that 
they belonged to him body and soul, not ex- 
cepting their eternal safety. One of Ray- 
mond's knights overtook the monk on the 

* Innoc. 1. zL Episc 38. Mortem est publico commiaatoi. 



vast power of his was not exercised every- 
where by the same title. The viscount ^e 
Beziers, supported by his alliance with the 
count of Foix, refused to depend on Toulouse. 
Toulouse itself was a sort of republic. In the 
year 1202, the consuls of this city declare war, 
in Raymond's absence, on the knights of Al- 
bigeois, and both parties choose the count their 
arbiter and mediator ;| and in the time of his 
father, Raymond V., so startling an outbreak ot 
political independence had accompanied the first 
symptoms of heresy, that the count himself so- 
licited the kings of France and England to un- 
dertake a crusade against the Toulousans and 
the viscount de Beziers.^ This crusade took 
place : but it was in his successor's time, and 
to his cost. 

Nevertheless, the crusade began in Lower 
Languedoc, Beziers, Carcassonne, &c., whert' 

* Id. Ihid. Inter costa» infcrius vulncravit. Cbmn.Iai- 
Kiind. ibid. 116. line Kontilhnmo, servito dVldlt ctmte Ra- 
mon, donot d'ung spirt a u-avcn lo corps dVldU Pvyvt dt 
Ca-^U'lnnu. 

t Innoc. 1. xi. Epi^^t. 28, nd Philipp. AufnuL EUa, f^itor. 
milort ChrtHti! «ia,chri«tiuni:<Mme princrps! .... Clawu- 
tein H<l te ju^tl snnKuini^ vocein audias. — Ad ComiL Baraa- 
&.C. Ela, Chrlsti milites! eia, ■trcnul militia chriMiiMi 
tirones ! 

t Hl!(t. G^n^t. du Languedoc, t ill. p. 115. 

i ibid. p. 47. 
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the heretics most abounded. The pope would 
have run the risk of uniting the whole South 
against the Church, and of giving it a leader, 
if he had aimed the first blow at the count of 
Toulouse, and he therefore feigned to accept 
his submission, and suffered him to do penance. 
Raymond abased himself before all his people, 
and allowed the priests to scourge him in the 
church in which Pierre de Castelnau was buried, 
and where they affected to make him pass be- 
fore the tomb. But the most horrible penance, 
was his undertaking to conduct in person the 
army of the crusaders in pursuit of the heretics 
— he who loved them in his heart, — and to lead 
them into the territory of his nephew, the vis- 
count de Beziers, who had the courage to per- 
severe in protecting them. The wretched man 
thought he was averting his own ruin by 
lending himself to that of his neighbor, and 
brought dishonor on his head for a day's longer 
life.* 

The young and intrepid viscount had pre- 
pared for the defence of Beziers, and had thrown 
liimself into Carcassonne by the time the prin- 
cipal army of the crusaders had come up, ad- 
vancing on the side of the Rhdne : others 
came by the Velay, and others by the Agenois. 
** So great was the siege, as well in tents as 
flags, that all the world seemed to be there. "f 
Philippe-Auguste was not there ; he had at his 
side two large and terrible lions jX king John 
and the emperor Otho, John's nephew. But 
the French wore there, if the king was not,^ 
and at their head, the archbishops of Reims, 
Sens, and Rouen, and the bishops of Autun, 
Clermont, Xevera, Baycux, Lisieux, and Char- 
tres, together with the counts of Nevers, St. 
Pol, Auxcrre, Bar-sur-Seine, Geneva, Forcz, 
and numerous barons. The most powerful of 
thcjje leaders was the duke of Burgundy. The 
Burgundiuns knew the road to the Pyrenees : 
they had particularly distinguished tliemselves 
in the Spanish crusades. A crusade preached 
by the Cistercians, was considered a national 
affair in Burgundy. The Germans and the 
Lorrainers, neighbors of the Burgundians, took 
the cross in crowds ; but no province sent more 
skilful or braver men to the crusade than the 
isle of France. The engineer to the crusade, 
who constructed the machines and directed the 
siege, was a legist, master Theodosius, arch- 

* Innoc. HI. Epi^L ii. p. 349. duando princlpes cmre 
slipiiiti ad p;irtc>N iiiert!« ncct-dont, mandntis euruin p:irel)o per 

omnia Pctr. \rnll.S:im. r. 14. A<soriiitur Chri<ti iiii- 

litJbixs ho^tN Chri.^ti, n^rtiKitie fn^y«a pen'eriiunt nd Biter- 
ren.oM.'in civiUitcin. Chronic. Lungiicd. Hp. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 
118. 

t Chn)n. I^nirnod. np. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 121. Et fonc tanl 
grand lo ^ty. tint de tendns quo putialhrn, que xcnblava que 
tuut lo niondi> t«».->e nqui ajustat. 

t Petr. Vail. S.-im. c. 10. Rrx autem nuncia domini pape 
talc dodit re>pon!tutii, "qaod duos tnagnos et graven habebat 
a latehl'Uf leoiiO'*.*' 

$ Relliiinti •neim to have been of a more formal and (se- 
vere caKt in the n<»rih of France. In the llnje of Ixmis VI. 
fkstinc of a Satiinlaiy was diHregarded ; but, In the reign of 
hi« »ucce,-<:t4)r, it was so strictly kept, that even buffmrns and 
moantebank.4 were obliged to comorm to It. Art de Verifier 
lea Uates, v. d^. 



deacon of the church of N6tre Dame at Paris ; 
it was he, tod, who pleaded at Rome, before 
the pope, in justification of the crusaders, (a. d. 
1215.)» 

Of the barons, the most illustrious, not the 
most powerful, but whose name will ever be 
identified with this dreadful war, is Simon de 
Montfort, in right of his mother, earl of Leices- 
ter. The family of the Montforts seems to 
have been fiercely ambitious. They traced up 
to a son of king Kobert's, or to the counts of 
Flanders, who sprang from Charlemagne. 
Their grandmother, Bertrade, who deserted 
her husband, the count of Anjou, for king Phi- 
lippe I., and governed them both at the same 
time, had endeavored to poison her son-in-law, 
Louis-le-Gros, and to. give the crown to her 
sons. Nevertheless, Louis trusted in the 
Montforts ; and it is one of them who is said 
to have advised him, after his defeat at Brcnnc- 
villc, to summon to his aid the militia of the 
communes, under their parochial banners. In 
the thirteenth century, Simon do Montfort, of 
whom we are about to speak, had all but gut 
the crown of the South. His second son, 
seeking in England the fortune which he had 
missed in France, fought on the side of the 
English commons, and threw open to them the 
doors of Parliament. After having had both 
king and kingdom in his power, he was over- 
come and slain. His son (grandson of the 
celebrated Montfort, who was the chief in the 
crusade against the Albigeois) avenged him by 
murdering in Italy, at the foot of the altar, the 
nephew of the king of England, who was re- 
turning from the Holy Land.f This deed ru- 
ined the Montforts ;f a general horror being 
conceived of this accursed race, whose name 
was connected with so many tragedies and 
revolutions : and, on the other hand, they 
were equally hated for being the supporters of 
the conmions, and the executioners of the 
heretics. 

Simon de Montfort, the true leader of the 
war against the Albigeois, was a veteran of the 
crusades, hardened in the unsparing battles of 
the Templars and the Assassins. On his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, he found at Venice 
the army of the fourth crusade on the eve of 
departure, but refused to accompany it to Con- 
stantinople, obeyed the pope, and saved the 

• " lie wan," my* Pierre de Vnux-Semay, " a discreet, 
prudent man. fbll uf zeal in tiod^s bui'in&<«8, and hU ardent 
tlc»ire was to find itotiie legal pretext for refu>ing the count 
the opportunity of justifying himself; which the pope bad 
promised." Cap. X). 

t MonUbrt I'Amaury, near Paris. 

X " To avenge on him the deHth of his father, who bad 
fallen fighting ngainst the Enpli«h king, he attacks him at 
the foot of the altir, and runs him through from side to slda 
with his swonl. lie then left the church, without Charlc«*i 
daring to order him to be anresttid. When Bt the door, OM- 
of his knight^, who waited for him outside, said. * What. 
have you done 1*— 'Taken vengeance.' — 'How sol Was 
not your father dragged, a public spectacle, by the hahr <^ 
his head V .... At these words, Montfort retuma huto 
the church, seizes the young prince's corpw by the hair,. 
and drags It to the public place." SismoiuU, R^pubUqiieA. 
it&llennes. 
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abbot of Vaux-Semay, when, at the imminent 
hazard of his life, that prelate publicly read to 
the crusaders the papal bull against this under- 
taking.* This action rendered Montfort a 
marked man, and paved the way for his future 
greatness. Aflcr all, the praise of heroic vir- 
tues cannot be denied to this dreaded executor 
of the decrees of the Church. Raymond VI., 
whose ruin was Montfort^s work, himself ac- 
knowledged the fact.f Not to mention his 
courage, his severe morals, and his invariable 
trust in God, he displayed a care of the mean- 
est of his followers before unknown to cru- 
saders. His nobles and he having swum their 
horses over a river swollen by a storm, when 
it appeared that the infantry and the ailing 
were unable to cross it, Montfort immediately 
swam back, followed by four or five horsemen, 
and remained with the poor fellows, who were 
in danger of being attacked by the cnemy.J 
He is also lauded for his humanity to the use- 
less mouths turned out of besieged places in 
the course of this horrible war, and for the 
protection which he extended to his female 
prisoners, whose honor he ever caused to be 
respected. His wife, Alice de Montmorency, 
was not unworthy of him ; and when the 
greater number of the crusaders had aban- 
doned Montfort, she put herself at the head 
of a new army, and marched it to her hus- 
band.^ 

The army assembled before Bczicrs was 
guided by the abbot of Citeaux, and by the 
bishop of that city, who had drawn up a list of 
those whom he had devoted to death. The 
inhabitants refused to deliver them up, and no 
sooner did they see the crusaders marking out 
their camp, than they boldly sallied forth to 
surprise it. They little knew the military su- 
periority of their enemies. The infantry were 
enough to repulse them ; and before the knights 
could take any share in the action, they en- 
tered the town pell-mell with the besieged, and 
found themselves masters of it. Their only 
difiiculty was how to distinguish the heretics 



• Petr. Vnll. Sarn. c. 30. 

t Chron. Lnnrued.— ^nill. Podii Lnnr. c. 30. "I hnvo 
Imud the coant of Toalnu^c i*penk in the hieho^t term!* of 
the cnn^tAncy-. fore^iRht, valor, and all the princely qaalities 
of Simon, hi* enemy." 

t Petr. Vail. B«m. c. 68. •'The river wns swollen hy no 
radden and violent n fitonn. thnt none rould fosn it without 
rlsltinK the lo«'< of Iif<^ In the evnninf;, the nohle count, 
•eeinf thnt almost all the knights and the flower of the 
army had awnm the river and irninetl the rn^tle, hut ttmt the 
footmen and invalids had hcen compf>ll<>d to remain on the 
other side, r'llled his marshal and «aid, ' I *h'.\\\ return to 
the army*— to which the latter replieil. * H»)W ! the entire 
•trenpth of the army in In the fortress, and only pilprim^ are 
left liehind ; he Ides, the river Is no hich and nipid that none 
can cnxs it, not to ^penk of the drincpr tfiere w»iuld Im* of 
the Toulousana failing on you and cultinff yon off!'— Rut 
the count replied. ' Far he It from me to do »<« ytiu ndvl^e. 
What! ahnll Chri««t*s poor be expo-jod to dentii and the 
swoni, and I remain in a fort! II:ip|)en what will, I ctmi- 
mlt myself to Ood, and will at^uredly cntss and share their 
ftte!* On the word, quitting the cu«tle. he cro'taed the 
rhrer, rctarne<l to the footmen, and. together with a few 
knlfhU, not more than four or Ave. rrm^innd with them sev- 
enl day*, until the bridge was repaired for them to paM." 

i UUL da Laogued. 1. uL c 84, p. IM. 



from the orthodox : " Slay them all,** said the 
abbot of Citeaux ; '* the Lord will know his 



0\*T1. 

'* Seeing this, the inhabitants withdrew, is 
many as could, men as well as women, into the 
great church of St. Nazaire, the priests of 
which had the bell tolled until the butchery 
wza completed. Neither tolling of bells, nor 
priest in his sacerdotal vestments, nor clergy- 
man, could prevent the whole of them being 
put to the sword. Not so much as one could 
escape. These murders and butcheries were 
the greatest pity that ever has been seen and 
heard. The to^^m was given up to pillagfe, and 
fire was set to it in every quarter, so that it was 
all laid waste and in ruins, just as it is seen at 
the present day, and not a living thing re- 
mained in it. It was a cruel vengeance, see- 
ing that the count was not a heretic, nor be- 
j longed to the sect. There were present at 
' this scone of destruction the duke of Burgundy, 
the count of St. Pol, the count Peter of Aux- 
erre, the count of Geneva, called Gui-le- 
Comte, and the lord of Anduze, called Pierre 
Vermont, with Provencals, Germans, and 
Lombards, and men of every nation who had 
come, to the number, it is said, of more than 
three hundred thousand, for the sake of par- 
don."! 

Some state the number who perished at six^ 

thousand ; others say thirty-eight thousand. 
The executioner himself, the abbot of Citeaux, 
in his letter to Innocent III., humbly admits 
that he was unable to slay more than twenty 
! thousand.^ 

So great was the terror inspired, that aU the 
towns wore abandoned without an attempt at 
defence : the inhabitants fled to the mountains. 
Carcassonne, into which the viscount had 
thrown himself, alone held out. In vain did 
his uncle, the king of Aragon, intercede for 
him with offers of giving up all the rest : the 
sole favor which he could obtain vms, that the 
viscount might leave the city in safety with 
twelve companions. " I would rather be fl-iyed 
alive," exclaimed the brave young man ; " the 
legate shall not lay hand on the least of my 
followers, for 'tis I have brought them into 
danger."^ However, so many men, women, 
and children from the country had taken shel- 
ter in the city, that it was impossible to hold 
out. They fled by moans of a passage that 
went three leagues under ground. The vis- 
count demanded a safe conduct that he might 
plead his cause before the crusaders, and the 
legate had him arrested as a traitor. Fif^y 
prisoners are said to have been hung ; four 
hundred burnt. 

All this blood would have been shed in vain, 
had not some one volunteered to prolong the 

* Carmr. Ileisterbar. I. v. c. 21 Crdite eoa; norii 

enim Dominn-t qui '(unt eju*i. 
t Chron. L»ngii!'d. ap. Per. R. Fr. xii. 122. 
t InniK:. III. I. xli. F.pM. lOH. 
^ Chron. Langued. ap. Bex. R. FT. six. 194. 
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crusade, and to keep watch in arms over the 
dead bodies and ashes. But who would accept 
this rude taskf consent to be heir to his own 
victims, establish himself in their desert houses, 
and don their bloody vestments t The duke of 
Burgundy would not : *^ Methinks,*' he said, 
''' we have wrought the viscount ill enough, 
without taking his heritage from him.*^ The 
counts of Nevers and of St. Pol said the 
.same. After waiting to be pressed a little, 
Simon de Montfort accepted the office ; and, 
opportunely for him, the viscount de Bcziers, 
who was his prisoner, died shortly after.* 
Montfort had now only to procure the pope's 
confirmation of the legate's gift : and he laid 
on each house an annual tax of three deniers 
lor tlie benefit of the Church of Rome.f 

However, territory so acquired was not 
easily preserved. The crowd of crusaders 
melted away. Montfort had been the gainer, 
and might keep if he could. Of that immense 
army, there only remained with him four thou- 
sand five hundred Burgimdians and Germans ;| 
and he soon had no more troops than what he 
was obliged to maintain at a heavy cost. He 
had then to wait for a new crusade, and to 
amuse the counts of Toulouse and of Foix, 
whom he had at first threatened. The latter 
took advantage of this respite to repair to Phi- 
lippc-Auguste, and then to Rome, to convince 
the pope of the purity of his faith. Innocent 
gave him a gracious reception, and referred 
him to his legates. They, who had had the 
hint given them, contrived to gain still further 
time, and assigned him three months to work 
out his justification, laying down innumerable 
petty and vexatious conditions, which would 
serve them as handles for equivocation. At 
the appointed time the unhappy Raymond has- 
tened in the hopes of at length obtaining that 
absolution which was to secure him rest ; but 
master Theodosius, who is chief manager, de- 
clares that all the conditions are not fulfilled. 
'* IlV he said, " he has failed in little things, 
how can he be found faithful in great?" The 
count could not refrain from tears. " How- 
ever the waters may overflow," said the priest, 
with allusive mockery, " they will not reach 
the Lord."^ 

^Meanwhile, Montfort's wife had brought him 
a new army of crusaders. The heretics, no 
longer daring to trust themselves to towns after 
the disastrous fate of Beziers and (Carcassonne, 
had taken refuge in some strong castles, where 
a valiant nobility made common cause with 
them ; for like the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century, they had many nobles of their party. 
One of their principal retreats was the castle 



* Id. itiid. 138. £t moret, coma dit en, prlivnnler, done fnuc 
bruyt p**r toUi la trim, qtic lo dit rnnt»» d«» Mfmtfort I'uvla 
fait niorir — '* It wm runiort*d Ihroufibtiut the land, that Ac 
Montrurt had put him tn death." 

t pTPUves de I'HI^t. dii Uinfruednc, p. 213. 

t Chron. Lnneiicd. ap. Scr. R. Fr. x\x. 128. 

^\ Pi>tni« Vail. Sarn. c. 39. In diluviu aquaram multoram 
ad Dciim non approximabia. 
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of Minenre, close to Narbonne ;* the arch- 
bishop and magistrates of which city, in the 
hope of diverting the crusade from themselves, 
had enacted stringent laws against the heretics, 
who, however, hunted out of the ancient terri- 
tory of the viscount de Beziers, fled in crowds 
towards Narbonne. Shut up in numbers in the 
castle of Minerve, they could only subsist by 
foraging as far as the gates of the city. The 
Narbonnese summoned Montfort, and aided 
him. The siege was dreadful. The besieged 
neither hoped nor wished for pity. When 
driven to surrender, the legate offered their 
lives to all who would recant ; and one of the 
crusaders expressing his indignation at this, 
" Don't distress yourself," said the priest, 
" your prey will not escape, — not one will ac- 
cept the offer."! In fact, these were Perfects, 
that is, the highest in the heretical hierarchy, 
and the whole company of men and women, to 
the number of a hundred and forty, hurried to 
the funeral pile, and threw themselves into it.| 
Montfort, pushing on to the South, laid siege 
to the strong castle of Termcs, another asylum 
of the Albigensian Church. It was thirty 
years since any denizen of this castle had 
drawn nigh the communion table. The ma- 
chines for battering down the place were con- 
structed by the archdeacon of Paris. ^ In- 
credible efforts were required for its reduction. 
The besiegers planted crucifixes on the top of 
the machines, in the hope either of blunting 
the resistance of the besieged, or of rendering 
them more guilty still if they persevered in 
defending themselves at the risk of striking 
Christ. Among those who were burned when 
the place was forced, was one who professed a 
wish to recant. Montfort insisted on his being 
burned :{| it is true that the flames refused to 
touch him, and only consumed his bonds. 

It was evident, that af\er having made him- 
self master of so many strong places in the 
mountains, Montfort would descend into the 
plain, and attack Toulouse. In his alarm, the 
count applied to every one ; to the emperor, to 
the king of England, to the kings of France 
and of Aragon. The two first, threatened by 
the Church and by France, could give him no 
help. Spain was occupied with the advances 
of the Moors. Philippc-Auguste wrote inter- 
cedingly to the pope. So did the king of 
Aragon, who endeavored to gain over Mont- 
fort liimself, consenting to accept his homage 
for the domains of the viscount de Bcziers ; 
and, to assure him of his good faith, he placed 
his own son in his hands.^ At the same time, 
this generous prince, desiring to show that he 

♦ Id. c. 37. 

t Id. ibid. Ng tlnieatiii, quia credo quod pauciiflimi coa- 
veripntur. 

X Id. ibid. Ncc opu^ fnitqnod nofitrl cm pmjirrrent qnte 
nh^tinnti In sua n«quitla omne« se in igncm ultro prad- 
piuilKint. 

$ Id. r. 41. 

11 "If he lion." Mid Montfort, "he will dewrvchia 
if in Wirne<t, the fire will expiate his Hns.** Id. c 
I IT H1»U du Languedoc, 1. ui. c 96, p. 903. 
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was willinfi^ to share the fortunes of the count 
of Toulouse, whatever they might be, gave him 
one of hin bisters in marriage, and another to 
the count's young son, who was afterwards 
Raymond \'II.* He repaired in person to in- 
tercede with the count in the council of Aries. 
But the priests had no entrails. The two 
princes wore obliged to fly from the town with- 
out taking leave of the bishops, who sought to 
arrest them-f The following are the con- 
temptuous t(3rms to which they would have had 
Raymond submit : — 

*^ Tliat count Raymond shall lay down his 
arms without retaining one soldier or auxiliary ; 
that he shall not only submit absolutely and for- 
ever to the Church, but repair and refund what- 
ever losses she may have sustained by the war ; 
that in all his territories, no one shall ever eat 
more than two kinds of flesh ; that he shall 
hunt down and expel all heretics, and their al- 
lies and abettors ; that within a year and a day 
he shall deliver up to the legates and to the 
count de Montfort every person whom they or 
he shall name or require, to be punished or dis- 
posed of as may be thought flt ; that his sub- 
jects, whether noble or low-born, shall never 
wear any jewels or fine clothes, or any thing 
but sorry black cloaks, (capes;) that all his 
places of strength shall be demolished, so as 
not to leave stone upon stone ; that no relation 
or friend of his shall reside in any city, but in 
the country only, as villeins and peasants ; that 
no new tax shall be levied by him, but that 
every head of a family in his territories shall 
pay four deniers of Toulouse to the po|)e's le- 
gate, or to whomsoever he may appoint ; that 
the tiends shall be paid over all his lands ; that 
neither the papal legate, nor the count de Mont- 
fort, nor any of his people, great or little, shall 
pay toll tor any thing they may take or want, 
in travelling through the country undrr his ju- 
risdiction ; — that when Raymond shall have 
complied with all the.se demands, he shall as- 
sociate liinj.'srlf with the knights of St. John, 
and go into voluntary banishment, as a crusa- 
der, to the Holy Land, never to return without 
the legate's leave ; and finally, that when he 
shall have complied with all the foregoing con- 
ditions, his lands and lordshi])S shall not be re- 
stored to him until such time as the legate, or 
tlie count de Montfort, shall please. "J 

Such a j)eare was war. Montfort still de- 
layed to attack Toulouse ; but his minion, Fol- 
apet, formerly a troubadour, and now bishop of 
Toulouse, as wildly fanatic and revengeful as 
he had once been dissolute, exerted himself to 
the utmost in tiiis city to promote the crusade. 
He organized the ('atholie party there under 
the name of the White Company :^ which said 
company took up arms in the count's despite 
to assist Montfort, then besieging the cattle of 

• Gnill. do P<kI. Ljiur. c. 18. 
k t Hut. (lu L:in?. I. xxi. c. 9^. 
U Chron. ItHncuf'd. ap. Scr. R. Fr. xiz. 136. 
H Fkaiicd by Duoie. 



Lavaur.* It was the refusal of assistance <■ 
this occasion, on the part of the city, whiek 
the latter made his pretext for advancing on 
Toulouse, when he wished to take ad%'antaigt 
of an army of crusaders that had just arrivd 
from the Low Countries and Germany, with 
the duke of Austria and other powerful lords. 
The priests abandoned Toulouse in solemn pro* 
cession, singing litanies, and devoting to death 
the people whom they deserted ; and the bishop 
expressly i>etitioned the same fate for his flock 
as had befallen Beziers and Carcassonne. 

It was now clear that ambition and vengeance 
had much more to do with all this than reli- 
gion. This same year the monks of Citeaux 
seized on the bishoprics of Languedoc, and 
their abbot took the archbishopric of Narbonnp 
and the title of duke as well, in Raymond's 
lite-time, without shame or modesty. t Shortly 
after, Montfort, at a loss where to find herctiu 
for a new army to kill that then arrived, led it 
into the Agenois, to carry on the crusade in an 
orthodox country. { 

On this, all the lords of the P^Tonees de- 
clared opeidy for Raymond. The counts of 
Foix, of Rearne, and of Comniinges, joined 
him in forcing Simon to raise the siege of 
Toulouse ; and de Montfort was on the eve of 
sustaining a decisive defeat at the hands of tb6 
first-mentioned of these counts, at Castelnau- 
dary, when the skill and courage of his veterao 
troops recovered the day. These petty princes 
were encouraged by the interest wliich the 
greater sovereigns took more or less openly in 
Raymtmd. »Savary de Mauleon, seneschal to 
the king of Kngland, was at Castelnaudary 
with the troops of Aragon and of Foix ;^ but 
unhappily his master durst not exercise a di- 
rect interference, and the king of Arajfon was 
constrained to join all his forces to those of the 
other Spanish princes, in order to repulse tlie 
formidable invasion of the Ahnohades, who 
were three or four hundred thousand in num- 
ber. All the world knows how gloriously tlie 
Spaniards forced at huj Xavas do Tolu.sa the 
chains behind which the Mussulmans sought \a 
intrench themselves ; a victory wliich con^tti- 

• "At the liking of l^nvi-^ur," »ay« the monk of Vani- 
Borntiy. " Aiiiicry. Wini of Montr«>ii], iind otlior kiiichtv to tte 
iiuiiilN'r of ricluy, Yken drncjEed (lut of the cit«t|c. and. tf 
the noble c(<untV<f onler, wcru iiiiiuiMliutrly hung on pHbrt^i 
hut Hs Miiun ii.H Aimery, who wiw the t:ille<t (>f then, hd 
Imtii hiinc up. the gihlM't:* ft>ll. not hnving h(H>n f^'arely 
fixed in tlie ground. The count, M>«.'inf; ih-it this would ck- 
casion crt'-it dfil.ty, ordered the throjitn of nil the rest to N 
rut: and tlie order lH.-ing eitrvuM'ly ii crept iMi> ti» the pil- 
)!rini<, (crus-iders,) the latter ixion nutsxacrt'il them oa the 
Mpot. The l.uly of the castle, who \va>« Aimer) *•( !<i«ter,u(l 
nn iirrur'<<?d heretic, the C4iunt ordered to Ik* ttirowo iito* 
well, whirh was then filled up with stonint. A tier thiS-OV 
pilLTiiMs collected the innuniembic heretics who had AIM 
the r-t'ile. and burnt thvni alive with extreme j^y.'* TM- 
Vail, ftirn. c .V>. 

t lli^t. du I>ineued. 1. xxiii. c. IG. p. 223. 

X However, they found M'ven Vniidoi^ in the C««tle of 
Maunllac, whom they bumu myn Fiorre t\v Vaax-SeiMJ. 
"vith vnyprakoMr joff.''* At linvaar, n* we have juMfMBi 
they had burnt innuuK'mbie heretics ** riM ritrrme jtfT 

^ t.'hron. Iinnpued. a p. Scr. R. Fr. xix. 144.— Petr. Vifl. 
Sarn. c. T)?, 79. John formally minted their laying dcfSM 
Mamuinde, and threataned to attack the 
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tated a new era for Spain, and freed it hence- 
forward from the obligation of defending Eu- 
rope against Africa : the strife of races and 
religions was at an end. (July 16, l!312.) 

At this moment the reclamations of the king 
of Aragon in favor of his brother-in-law seemed 
to carry some weight. The pope hesitated for 
an instant.* The king of France made no se- 
cret of the interest he took in Raymond. But 
the pope having been confirmed in his first no- 
tions by those who profited by the crusade, the 
king of Aragon felt that he must have recourse 
to force, and sent a defiance to Simon. The 
latter, ever as humble and prudent as he was 
brave, inquired of the monarch whether it were 
true that he had defied him, and in what he, 
the faithful vassal of the crown of Aragon, had 
been so unfortunate as to incur his suzerain's 
displeasure. At the same time he held him- 
self ready. The bulk of the people sided with 
his adversaries, and his followers were few; 
but then they were either knights, cased in 
mail, and almost invulnerable, or mercenaries 
of tried courage, and who had grown old in this 
very war, while Don Pedro had only the militia 
of the towns, numerous, it is true, and a few 
troops of light cavalry accustomed to the de- 
sultory warfare of the Moors. The moral dif- 
ference between the two armies was greater 
still. Montfort's men had faith in their cause, 
had confessed, taken 4he sacrament, and kissed 
their relics.f All historians, and even his son, 
represent Don Pedro as being busied with far 
different thoughts. 

" A priest came to warn the count — * Your 
numbers are few compared with those of your 
opponents, among whom is the king of Aragon, 
an able, experienced warrior, followed by his 
counts, and by a large army ; you are unable 
to cope with the king, backed by such a host.** 
* Head this,' said the count, producing a letter, 
from which the priest learned that the Aragonese 
monarch had saluted the wife of a noble of the 
diocese of Toulouse, with the assurance that it 
was fur her love he had come to drive the 
French out of the land, with other flatteries. 
Having read it, the priest inquired, * What do 
you infer from this V * What do I infer V re- 
plied Montfort — * may God so aid me, as I have 
slight fear of a king who seeks to cross God's 
designs for woman's love.' "J 

* lie apbmidod Montrnrt " with laying ftrajiping; hands 
even on such Iniid^ of Rnymond'it n» were not inhMrted with 
benwy. and with having hardly left him any thing, nave 
MiHit-iutMin and Touloa^. — .... Don Pedro of Aragon 
htui roniplained of tlie iinjn'it invasion of the poMeH^ionji 
oC hi* vajwtN, tho count* of Foix, of Comniingei^, and of 
Beam, and thrit Blontfort had deprived him of h\* own 
domains while ho wha occupied against the Saracens." 
Epi<4t. fnnoc. lit. 708-710. 

t Guill. de pod. Laur. r. 31. Diem instantcm cxaltntionis 
mncts rruriH bello crucifixl pusiles elegenuit, et fnctiif 
confeH«ionibu!t percatonini, ct audlto ex more divino officio, 
cibr> saluL'iri alfirifl refecti, et pmndio Mtbrio confortuti, 
anna ffumunt et ad praillimi so accingunt. 

t Id. ibid " Quid volo dicere ? Blc Deu^ me ad- 

joveL qucMl ego rcgem non vereor, qui pro una vcnit contra 
DeM mrretrice ! Comment del rey en Jaeme. c. 8, (quoted 
in I'Ubt. Gtatnle du Langaedoc, t. Ui. p. S33.) '* lie had 



Whether these things be true or not, as soon 
as Montfort came in presence of his enemies at 
Muret, near Toulouse, he feigned to decline 
battle, and drew off; when suddenly wheeling 
upon them with the whole of his heavy caval- 
ry, he rode them down, and slew, it is said, 
more than fifleen thousand ; his own loss beioff 
confined to eight men and one knight.* It had 
been agreed by several of Montfort's followers 
that they would seek out and attack the kinff 
of Aragon alone ; one of them at first mistootk 
for him one of his friends, who, by his orders, 
wore his arms, but soon exclaimed, *^ The king 
is a better knight than this ;" on which Don 
Pedro pricked towards him, crying out, " I am 
the king," and fell as he spoke, pierced by 
many hands. 

The memory of this prince was long and 
dearly cherished ; a brilliant troubadour, a 
faithless husband, but who could have had the 
heart to remember that 1 When Montfort saw 
him stretched on the ground, and easily dis- 
tinguished him from the rest by his lofty stat- 
ure, the fierce general of the Holy Ghost could 
not but let fall a tear.f 

The Church seemed victorious in the South 
of France, as in the Greek empire. There' 
remained its Northern enemies — the heretics 
of Flanders, the excommunicated John, and 
the anti-Caesar, Otho. 

For five years (1208-1213) England had 
entertained no relations with the holy see. 
The separation was, apparently, as complete 
as it was in the sixteenth century. Innocent 
had pushed John to extremity, and had raised 
against him a new Thomas Bcckot. In the 
year 1208, precisely at tlie period that the pon- 
tiff began the crusade in the South of France, 
he commenced one under a less warlike form 
against the king of England, by elevating an 
enemy of his to the prunacy. Independently 
of his position as head of the Anglican Church, 
the archbishop of Canterbury was, as we have 
seen, a political personage also. He, much 
more than the royal earls and lieutenants, was 
the head of Kentia ;% of those southern counties 
of England which constituted the most refrac- 
tory portion of the kingdom, and the most im- 
bued with the old British and Saxon spirit. 
The primate of England shows to us as the 
depositary of the national liberties — analogous 
to the Justiza of Aragon. It was of the first 
importance to the monarch to have the office 
filled by one on whom he could dei)end, and he 
always nominated to it through his prelates, 
that is, through his Norman church. But the 
monks of St. Augustin's at Canterbury ever 



paaited the night with one of his mistreiweff, and was so ei- 
hauifted, that while hearing matM, previous to the engage- 
ment, he could not stand while the gospel was being md, 
but wan obliged to sit down." 

* Pctr. Vail. Sam. c. 72.— Guill. Pod. Laur. c. ^— GnllL 
Brito. 

t Pctr. Vall. Sam. e. 73. Videns rcgrm proiitratnin, dt- 
scendit de equo, ot pupcr corpus defuncti lilanctom fedU 

X Se« note, p. S87. 
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protested against such election in favor of the 
imprescriptible right of their house, the primi- 
tive metropolis ot English Christianity. The 
voice of these poor Kentish monks was the 
only one that revived the memory of the an- 
cient protest of the people, and bore witness to 
an ancient right of the conquered. 

Innocent took advantage of this disputed 
point. He declared in favor of the monks ; 
and when the latter could not agree among 
themselves, he annulled the first elections, and 
without waiting for the king's authority, which 
he had sent for, he caused the delegates of the 
monks to elect at Rome, under his immediate 
superintendence, one bf John^a personal ene- 
mies, a learned ecclesiastic, like Beckct of 
Saxon origin, as is proved by his name of 
Langton. He was first professor, then chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris. We have of 
his some gallant verses addressed to the Vir- 
gin Mary. John no sooner learned that the 
archbishop was consecrated, than he banished 
the monks of Canterbury, laid hand on their 
possessions, and swore that if the pope should 
lay tlie kingdom under interdict, he would con- 
fiscate the goods of all the clergy, and cut off 
the nose and ears of every Romish priest he 
should find in England. The interdict came, 
and excommunication as well. But no one 
durst acquaint the king with either — Effecti 
sunt quasi canes muti^ non audcntes latrarc, 
(they were as dumb dogs, afraid to bark.) The 
terrible news was whispered from one to the 
other ; but none dared promulgate it or conform 
to it. Archdeacon Geoffrey having resigned the 
exchequer, John had him crushed to death 
with a leaden cowl ; and fearful of being de- 
serted by his barons, he had required hostages 
of them. They durst not refuse to take the 
communion with him. He boldly took upon 
himself the part of the adversary of the Church, 
and rewarded a priest who had preached to the 
people that the king was God's scourge, and 
was to be endured as the instrument of the di- 
vine wrath. This hardness of heart and show 
of security on John's part awoke terror ; he 
seemed to delight in the struggle. He de- 
voured at his ease the goods of the Church, 
violated maidens of high birth, bought soldiers, 
and mocked at every thing. Money he took 
at will from priests, towns, and Jews : the lat- 
ter he imprisoned when they refused advances, 
and had their teeth extracted one by one.* 
Five years did he laugh at God's wrath. His 
oath was, ** By God's teeth," Per denies Dei.^ 
.... It was the last outbreak of that SaUmic 
apirit which we have remarked in the Plnglish 
monarchs, and which was exemplified in the 
furious rages of William Rufus and of Coeur- 

• ChrfMilr. ik? MailrtM, np. Per. R. Fr. xix. 249.-— Mnih. 
Pu1», p. 160. Juxflii rox tnrtoritint Kuix. ut diebun sinirolh 

Winin ex indhribas cxruten^nt dentilm* The poor 

Jew tha4 lu»t one of hh doubin (eoth d>iily, bat on the 
«l|hth &%y frtvo in, nnd dcltvrrfMl up hin niuney. 

T HU tnthcr'u oath wa", " By Gnd^9 even • (Par les yeux 
de Dieu.*") Episu SancU Thunic, p. 493, Jtc 



de-Lion, in Becket's murder, and in the parri- 
cidal wars of the family — " Evil, be thou my 
good:'* 

Nothing was to be feared so lonff as France 
and the rest of Europe were wholly occupied j 
in the crusade against the Albigcois. But as i 
Montfort's success became undoubted, John's i 
danger increased.! It was felt that this time ! 
of terror, this living without God — ^the priests I 
officiating under pain of death, could not la&t. 
When, at a later period, Henry Vlll. withdrew 
England from the papal jurisdiction, it was by 
making himself |)ope. This was not fea&ible 
in the thirteenth century, and John did not at- 
tempt it. In the year 1212, Innocent III., se- 
cure of the South, preached a crusade ag^iin^jt 
John, and charged the king of France with tlic 
execution of the apostolic sentence.^ Philippe 
assembled an immense fleet and army. On his 
side, John is said to have assembled sixty thou- 
sand men at Dover ; but out of this large num- 
ber he could rely on but few. He was brought 
to a senso of the dangerous predicament io 
which he stood by the pope's legate, who ha<l 
crossed the strait. The court of Rome sought 
to humble John, but not to give England to the 
king of France. John, therefore, submitted, 
did homage to the pope, and engaged to pay 
him a yearly tribute of a thousand gold marb 
sterling.^ There was nothing disgraceful in 
; the ceremony of feudal homage. Kings were 
often vassals of barons possessed of little jwwer, 
holding lands of them in fee. The Englii^h 
king had always been the vassal of the Fjench 
sovereign for Normandy or Aquitaine. Henry 
II. had done homage for England to Alexander 
HI. ; and Richard, to the emperor. But times 
had changed. The barons afl!ccted to believe 
their king degraded by his submission to the 
priests ;{| and he himself could hardly restrain 



* Paradise Lost, B. iv. v. 110.— It is to bn rcerpttrd thtt 
Sh»k^pearo did not venture on giving a second part of Kin; 
John. 

t The king of Enplmd was the persona] en«>iiiy of thr 
Montfort) : tiimon'i grandfather, the earl of I^ice^ter, h»i 
dan;d to lay hands on Henry It. Simcin*s brother, by ike 
mother's side, one of the most valiant kniphLi rnga|^ ia 
the bnttio of Muret, was that iJuUIaume des Bamrs, who 
wrestled, in Hicily, in presence of the Fn-tnrli and Enfli«k 
armies, with Rii:hard tTcRur-de-Lion. and in who«« va*t 
tmdily strength the latter had the mortific:ition of findtug 
his equ'il. — Simon de Montfort's second s<m will, as ire 
have said, carry on, in the name of the Ene!i«h roinraoas, 
the family •itnigeic against John's stms. John d-ired not 
Kend tr<M>ps to the «up|iori of hi-* brother-in-lnw, RuynKwd. 
lint he fii!>played the greatest indignation again'^t snrh uf 
': his btrons as joim*d Montfnrt, and. when he arrived ii 
Guyenne, they nnitteii the army of the rraKnder^ to a nwa. 
It was some of John's own court who defended Castelnao- 
dary and Marmando airainst MontforL 

t Math. Paris, p. SHS. 

^ Rymer, t. i. V. i. p. 111. Johannes Del gntift rex Aa- 
gliw .... liberd concedimns Deo et 88. Apo^tolis etc 
ac domino no«tro paps Innoc^ntio ejn«qne C<itholiri<( sac- 
ressoribus totam rugnum Anelia*. et totuni regnum Uiiier 

nie. etc ilia tanquam feo<Iat*iriu-< recipiente^ 

Eccie«ia Romana mllle niarcas hterlingomm perripiat ar 
nuitim, etc. 

II .Math. Paris, p. 271. " Thon, John, of evil ntcmnr)- fir 
ever, hast tikcn u|Nm thee to make thy kingdimi — ftvr 
fnan remotest antiquity — the handmaid of another, aad 
fnnn free ruler hast liecome the tributary, the fiirt4ir. ■■' 
the vassal of slavery." The Latin, the nidc sCnngtli tf 
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his rvLgc. A hermit had prophesied that on 
Asceiiuion-day John would cease to be king ; 
to UTove tliat he was still so, he h:id the prophet 
dragged to pieces at a horse's tail. 

Philippe-Auffiiste would perhaps have in- 
vaded rOnglaiid notwithstanding the leg<ite's 
prohibitions, had not the count of Flanders dc- 
st-nod him. From an early period, Flanders 
and England had enjoyed a mutual trade : the 
Flemish artisans could not do without English 
\\ ool. The legate encouraged Philippe to turn 
this large army against the Flemings, (the or- 
thodoxy of the weavers of Ghent and Bourges 
was hardly in better repute than that of the 
Albigeois of Languedoc,*) and he at length 
invad»>d Planders, and committed fearful rav- 
ages there. Damme was given up to plunder ; 
(Jassel, Ypres, Bourges, and Ghent, held to 
ran:>oin. The French were besieging the lat- 
ter town when they were apprized that the 
English fleet had blockaded theirs. They were 
compelled to burn it to prevent its falling into 
John's hands, and took their revenge by firing 
Damme and Lille. f 

This same winter John tried a desperate ex- 
periment. His brother-in-law, the count of 
Toulouse, \\i\d just lost all his hopes with the 
disastrous battle of Muret, and the death of the 
king of Anigon, (Sept. 12th, 1213 ;) and John 
iiiu&l have rej)ented his having allowed the Al- 
bigeois to be crushed, who would have lieen his 
be^t allies. He sought others in Spain and in 
Africa, being reported to have applied to 'the 
Mahometans, and even to the chief of tlie Al- 
mohadcbj — ^preferring to damn himself, and 



whirh it l» almost impoMsililo to transfer, Is ns fnllowR : — ^Tu, 
J « ill- 1 line;*, lii^iibriH niciiioritf; pro luiuriA mi-cuIm, ut terra 
luu. :ih :intiqi>ii liltorn. uncilinrfL, cxrop'Uixti, firtuH do rvgc 
lilw:rTiino trihiituriu-i. firiiiarias, ct vumiUuji scrvitutis. 

« S-*' h1m>vc. p. 2r»5. 

t When?, huwovcr, French was the tongue generally 
Bpokrn. 

t Math. PnriH, p. I(i9. "Ha therefore dWpntched. in all 
Iiastis tru>4ty ine^Mtngcrt. thiit in to Miy, Thonias Ilarding- 
ton, nnd Ralph, 5on of Nicholas, tioth knieht*, nnd a clerk 
namrd KoIhtI of I^tndon, to tlio Hdinlnl, the crcnt king of 
Atrira. Morocco, and Hpain. n>uinionly callfd Miramumdim, 
wiiL the ofii-r of hiniM>lf and of hii kingdom, which ho un- 
dent •ok. iihould :iurh lie hi^ ploasuro, to hold of hiui ns hi.f 
tribuLtry: furthemitire. oftt^ring to forsake (^hrisdinnity. 
which be profvMsed to iixik u|M>n as vanity, for the law of 

ftluhitiiiet 1'hey delivered a deed to thiit effect from 

the kinp, which was tuithfuliy trin!>inted to the adminil hy 
an inu-r|>reter. This read, the nionirch clo:u>d a book which 
lay o|ien before him, for he was !4iiid> Ing on a t^-nt near hin 
dc«k. He was a man 4if middle height and aee. of quiet 
dleineanor. and of wise and fluent dixcourfe. AiXer having 
reflected for a time, he i(.-iid. ' I was jiu*t now nmdlng a Itook 
wriiion in Greek by a wi^e ,^hd Christian <>nwk, namrd 
Haul, with whfMe deciisand w<ird« I am nmch pleuM'd. But 
I have one fault to find with him: it w, that he did not 
cleave III the law under which he was bom, but p-iHiied un- 
der another like a deserter and runaway. And thi<i 1 say in 
allusion to your master, the king of the English, who, born 
under the pious and holy law of the t'hriMUans. yet burns, 
iocnostant and fickle as he is. to desert it for anotlicr.' He 
added. 'God, who knows all, knows tliat had I not been 
brought up under the law of Mahomet, I would chfK»se the 
Christian in preference to evrry other, and would eagerly 
embrace iL* Tlicn he inquired what kind of man the king 

of England was, and whuit his kingdom might lie 

Heaving a deep sigh, the monarch replied, ' Never have I 
read or henni of any king po^.sessing mi fine a kingdom, and 
■o tobmlssive and olicdient a one, de^tiring tn be tributar)' 
tastead of indepeodent, a slave Instead of a (reeman, a 



^ve himself to the devil rather than to the 
Church. 

Meanwhile he took a new army into pay, (his 
own having deserted him at^er the last cam- 
paign ;) he sent subsidies to his nephew Otho,* 
and raised all the princes of Belgium. Cross- 
ing the sea in the heart of winter, (about Feb. 
15th, 1:214,) he landed at Rochelle, and was to 
attack Philippe by the South, while the Ger- 
mans and Flemings were to fall upon him on 
the North. The time was well chosen. The 
Poitevins, already wearied of the French yoke, 
rallied in crowds around John. On the other 
hand, the northern lords were alarmed at the 



wretch instead of an honored man!' .... He then in- 
(juired, but contemptuously, his age, size, conduct in the 
fudd. The answer was, that John was turned of flfty, was 
already gnty-hcaded, strongly luade. not tall, but rather 

largely and robustly limbed KundnnUng then upon 

the envoys* answers, the admiral, aner a short silence, said 
indignantly and with a sneer of con u>mpt— 'This is not a 
king, but a decrepit and imbecile kinglet^ (roitelet.) on whom 
I cannot waste a thought — he is unworthy my alliance !* 
Then, looking askance at Thomas and Ralph, he exclaimed. 
* 8eek my presence no more, never again set eyes on my 
face.* As the envoys were withdrawing in cimfuslon, tlM! 
king was struck with the appearance of Robert the clerk, 
the third ambassador, who was a litUe, dark man, with one 
ann longer than the other, his fingers disprnportioned, and 
two of them webbed together, and with a Jewish counte- 
nance. Reflecting that so sorry a personage would not liave 
been cho^^>n for so nice a bu<«iness, except he were upright, 
skilful, and intelligent, and judging from his tonsure that he 
was a priest, he called him to him — for, while the others 
had spoken, R<ibert had kept silence and apart — . . . . The 
king a.Hked him whether John had any good qualities, 
whether he had begotten vigorous children, and whether the 
generative faculty were strong in him, adding, that if Robert 
lied in his answers, he would no more trust i7hristlan, and 
almve all would trust no {irie.ft. Itobert swore by his creed 
that he would answer his i]uestions truly ; and then went 
on to say, ' that John was rather tyrant than king, that be 
ruined mther than governed his people, that he oppressed 
his own and cherished foreigners, that he was a lion to his 
subjects, a lamb to foreigners and retiels, who had lost by 
his effcminacv the duchy of Normantly and many other ter- 
ritories, and that he thintid to lose or to ruin the kingdom 
of England, insatiably gn>edy of money, and a waster of his 
pntrinmny ; that ho had begotten few, or rather no vigoruns 
otr^pring, but (»nly such as were well worthy of their sire, 
(«m/ patrizanUn ;) that he had a wife hated by, and hatinf 
him. incestuous, a witch, and an adulteress, and proved a 
thousnmi times guilty of these crimes; that the king, her 
hu.>band, had had her lovers stningled upon his bed ; that 
the king himself had dishonored the wives of many of his 
nobles, Hnd even of his own relations, and had debauched 
his own daughters, and his marriageable sisters ; that, as le- 
gsirded the Christian faith, he was. as the admiral had just 
lieen told, fluctuating and full of doubt.* On hearing these 
things the admiral conceived n<it contempt nieYely. but hor^ 
mr of John, and cursed him after the manner of hw law, and 
wild, 'Why do these miserable English sufler such a man 
to n>ign over them ? 1'h<:y niust lie wonuinlsh and »Iavlsh !' 
—'The Englihh,* replleii Robert, 'are the most patient of 
men until insulted and injured beyond all bounds. But now, 
like an elephant or a lion rou-^'d to rngo by the sight of hla 
lilfNNi, their wriih is up, and they long, rather late, it is tme. 
to ^haku off the yoke which is crushing them to earth.* 
The adminil launched Into invectives against the too great 
patience of the English: according to the Interpreter, who 
was present the whole of the time, it wan against their 
coieardice raUier than patience.— lie dismissed Robert, load- 
ed with presents of gold and silver. Jewels, and silk stuflb; 
but the other deputie!> without presenbt or farewell.— King 
John was deeply mortified at the admirars conlemptuons 
slighting of his offers, and the failure of his project— Robert 
behaved right liberally to the king in regard to the gifls he 
had received, and Jolm, on his {mrt, honored him aUive Uw 
rest, and bestowinl the guardianship of the abbey of 8t. Al- 
ban*s upon him, although it was not vacant . . . Ilerelatol 
to some of his friends the story of the gifts he received, 
of the secret conversation he had had with the admiral ; 
among them was Blatthew, who wiites aad tells Ihk." 
* Math. Puis, p. 158. 
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increase of the kingly power. Philippe had 
stripped the count of Boulo^e of five of his 
countships. The count of Flanders vainly s^f- 
licited the restoration of Aire and St. Omer. 
The hatred of the Flemings to the French h:ul 
been exasperated to the highest pitch by the 
events of the last campaign. The counts of 
Liml>ourg, Holland, and Louvain, had entered 
this wide-spreading league, although the latter 
was Philippe's son-in-law. There was, besides, 
Hugh de iioves, the most celebrated of all the 
leaders of the rentiers ; and, finally, the poor 
emperor of Brunswick, who was himself only 
a rentier in the service of his uncle, the king 
of England. The aim of the confederates is 
said to have been no less than the division of 
France. Paris was to have fallen to the share 
of the count of Flanders, and the count of 
Boulogne was to have had Peronne and the 
Vermandois. In imitation of John, they would 
have bestowed the goods of the Church on their 
armed retainers.* 

The battle of Bouvines, notwithstanding its 
celebrity and the national feeling with which 
it is regarded, does not seem to have been a 
▼ery considerable action. Each army, proba- 
bly, did not exceed fifteen or twenty thousand 
men.f Philippe had sent the better part of his 
knights against John, and his army, which he 
commanded in person, consisted partly of the 
militia of Picardy. The Belgians allowed him 
to lay their lands waste royallyX for a month's 
space, and he was on the eve of returning 
without having seen the enemy, when he en- 
countered him between Lille and Toumai, near 
the bridge of Bouvines, (Aug. 27th, 1214.) 
The details of the battle have been handed 
down to us by an eye-witness, Guillaume-le- 
Breton, Philippe's chaplain, who kept behind 
throughout the engagement; but, unhappily, 
his account, evidently warped by flattery, is 
much more so by the classic servility with 
which the historico-poet fancies himself obliged 
to model his Philippide on the -^neid. Phi- 
lippe must, one way or other, be ^^neas, and 
the emperor, Turnus. All that we can receive 
as certain is that, at first, our militia were 
thrown into disorder, and that the men-at-arms 
made several charges, in one of which the 
French king nearly lost his life — being drag- 
ffed to the ground by footmen, armed with 
barbed spears. The emperor Otho had his 
horse wounded by Guillaurae des Barres, Si- 
mon de Montfort's brother, the lion-hearted 
Richard's opponent, and was borne off by the 
press of his own routed and flying soldiery. 
The glory of courage, though not the victory, 
remained with the Brabant rentiers. These 
old soldiers, five hundred in number, would not 
surrender to the French, whom they forced to 



* Id. p. 715. Otho had declared that an archbishop was 
only to have twelve horKs, a bishop siz, aa abbot three. 
Unpr. 3311, ap. Raamer, Hohenstaafen. 

BUmondl, Hist, des Francais, p. 35& 

Qnillelm. Bfito, p. 04. 
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put them to the sword. The knights made a ' 
less obstinate resistance, and numbers were ta> i 
ken prisoners : when once dismounted, encum- 
bered as they were with heavy armor, thej 
could not help themselves. Five counts fell 
into Philip's liands : those of Flanders, Bou- 
logne, Salisbury, Tecklembourg, and Dort- 
mund ; as their subjects did not ransom the 
two first, they remained his prisoners — the 
other three he gave to the militia of the com- 
munes engaged in the battle, to hold to ransom. 
John was not more successful in the South 
than Otho in the North ; though he at first met 
with rapid success on the Loire, taking St. 
Florent, Ancenis, and Angers. But the two 
armies were scarcely in presence, ere a panic 
terror made them both turn their back at the 
same time. John lost quicker than he had 
gained. The Aquitanians gave Louis quite as 
good reception as they had done him ; and John, 
thinking himself fortunate in the pope*s pro- 
curing a truce for him at the cost of forty 
thousand marks of silver, returned to England, 
conquered, ruined, and without resources. Ii 
was a fine opportimity for the barons ; and they 
seized it. In the month of January, 1215, anti, 
again, on the 15th of June of the same year, 
they made him sign the famous Magna Charta. 
Langton, archhishop of Canterbury, and ex- 
professor of the university of Paris, pretended 
that the liberties claimed of the king, were no 
other than the old English liberties, already 
recognised by Henry Beauclcrc in a similar 
charter.* John promised the barons never to 
attempt the compulsory marriage of their 
daughters and widows, and to restrain the 
waste committed by guardians in chivalry ; tha 
burgesses, to respect their franchises ; free- 
men, to permit them to go and come, at their 
pleasure ; to secure them all from arbitrary im- 
prisonment and spoliation ; to restrain exces- 
sive amercements, and, " in every case, to ex- 
empt from seizure the contcnement^f (a word 
expressive of chattels necessary to each man's 
station, as the arms of a gentleman, the mer- 
chandise of a trader, the plough and wagons 
of a peasant ;") to levy no aid or escuage— ex- 
cept in the three feudal cases of aid J — without 
the consent of the barons in parliament, and to 
abolish the injustice of royal purveyance. The 
court of common pleas, instead of following the 
king's person, was fixed at Westminster, in the 
heart of the city, and under the eyes of the 
people. Finally, the judges, constables, and 
bailifTs, were henceforward to be men skilled 
in the law ; a provision which alone efifected i 
complete transfer of the judiciary power into 
the hands of the clerks, the legists, and men 
of inferior condition. The privileges granted 



* Hallam fiupects a pious frand here. See note at p. 4<l 
vol. ii. of State ofEorope in the fitiddle Ages. 

t Id. ibid. p. 450. 

X (Thc»o were a knight's personal captivity, the kal^ 
hood of hU eldest son, and the marriaffe of his eUeat da«P' 

t«r.)— TSAHiLATOa. 
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}y the monarch to his immediate vassals, they, 
n their turn, were bound to concede to those 
irho held immediately of them. Thus, for the 
irst time, the aristocracy felt that it could only 
trengthon its victory over the king, by exact- 
ig security for all freemen. On that day the 
ncicnt opposition between the conquerors and 
le conquered, between the sons of the Nor- 
lans and those of the Saxons, ceased, and for- 
ver. 

When the charter was presented for his sig- 
ature, John exclaimed, " They might as well 
sk me for my crown."* He signed, however, 
ad then burst into an ungovernable fit of rage, 
n awing straw and wood, like a caged beast 
nawing the bars of its den. As soon as the 
arons had disbanded themselves, he made it 
nown throughout the continent that adven- 
irers from all countries — Brabanters, Flcm- 
ig-s, Normans, Poitevins, Gascons — desirous 
f service, would be welcome in England to 
Lke the lands of his rebellious barons for 
lemsclves :t he burned to repeat on the 
forraans William's conquest of the Saxons, 
lumbers obeyed the call ; and the barons, in 
larin, applied for aid to the Scotch and French 
ing's. i'he latter's son had married Blanche 
f Castile, John's niece ; but this princess was 
ot her uncle's immediate heir, and could not 
ive her husband a claim to which she was her- 
»lf unentitled. Besides, the pope interfered. 
fe considered that the archbishop of Canter- 
ury had proceeded too far against John ; and 
)rbade the French king to attack his brother 
f England, the Church's vassal. Neverthe- 
5SS, the young Louis, Philippe's son, crossed 
Lto England, ^t the head of an army, in feign- 
d di.sobedierfbc to his father's commands.^ All 
ie counties of Kentia,^ the archbishop him- 
»lf, and the city of London declared for the 
Vench ; and John was once more abandoned 
od alone — an exile in his own kingdom — and 
ompelled to seek his daily bread in plunder, 
ke the leader of a band of rentiers. Every 
loming he used to burn down the house where 
c had passed the night. He spent some 
Lonths in the Isle of Wight, living on piracy : 
et he had with him a large amount of trea- 
ire, on which he relied for hiring more mer- 



* It l9 Inld down in Mnfma Charta that if any of its prr>- 
aions be violated by tiie king's ministen, the matter hKhU 
J referrvMi t« the nmncil of twenty-five baron!*. " Then 
ley, with the rommonalty of the whole kingdom, stiall 
irass and {mnfue in cvi^ry way, tliat is, by the titking of 

IT castle<<, &.C " The first attempt to gain security, 

the consecration of civil war. Essais de Goizot, p. 4^, 
II. 

t Math. Paris, p. 325. 

i Math. Paris, p. 236. The cnart of peers had aii5emblcd 
; Melun. Loals said to Philippe — '• My I<wd, I am your 
Bge man for tlie fieft you have bestowed on me on ttiis 
de of the sea, but, with regard to the kingdom of England, 

belongeth not to you t» deride I only ask you to 

irow no obstacle in the way of my enterprise, for I am de- 
Tinined tofightuntodeath. if need be, to recover my wife's 
iberitance.'* The king declared that he would give his son 
Dsnpport. 

^ (M. Michrlct would seem to have fallen into some 
mi«t>ike with regard to the extent of the ancient 
ofKenL See note at p. MO.)— TmAMLATOB. 



cenaries. He lost it in crossing a river,* and, 
then, bereft of every hope, was seized with a 
fever, and died. For the French, this was the 
worst event that could have happened. John's 
son, Henry IIL, was innocent of his father's 
crimes ; and Louis, quickly finding the whole 
kingdom rally against him, was too happy to 
secure his safe return to France, by renouncing 
all claims to the English crown.f 

Innocent IIL had died two months before 
king John, (the dates of their deaths are July 
16th and October 19th, 1216,) as great and as 
triumphant as the enemy of the Church was 
fallen. And yet this victorious close had its 
sting. What was there for him to wish 1 he 
had crushed Otho, and made an emperor of his 
young Italian, Frederick II. ; the deaths of the 
kings of Aragon and of England had shown 
the world the danger of trifling with the 
Church ; the heresy of the Albigeois had been 
drowned in such seas of blood, that no fuel 
could be found for the funeral pile — what then 
was left this great and terrible ruler of the 
world and of human thought to desire ? 

Only one thing — that one vast, infinite thing, 
whose want nothing can supply — his own ap- 
probation, faith in himself. . Perhaps, his con- 
fidence in the principle of persecution was not 
shaken ; but through the shouts of victory there 
stole into his ear a confused cry of the shedding 
of blood, an accusing wail — low, gentle, modest 
• — but the more terrible therefore. When they 
came to tell him, how his Cistercian legate had 
in his* name sLiughtered twenty thousand hu- 
man beings in Bt;ziers, and how bishop Folquet 
had put ten thousand to death . in Toulouse, 
could he make sure that in these wholesale 
executions the sword had never mistaken ite 
victim ? How many towns in ashes, how 
many children punished for the faults of their 
father, how many sins to punish sin ! The 
executioners hacl been well paid : one was 
count of Toulouse and marquis of Prov- 
ence \X another, archbishop of Narbonne — 
others, bishops. And the Church ; what had 
been her gain — one sweeping curse : the pope's 
— a doubt. 

In particular, a year before his death, in 
1215, when the count of Toulouse, the count 
of Foix, and other lords of the South came 
to throw themselves at his feet, when he heard 
their plaints and saw their tears, he had been 
strangely troubled. He desired, it is said, 
to make amends ; but could not. His agents 
would not suffer him to make a restitution, which 
would at once be their ruin and their condem- 
nation. Mankind are not immolated to an idea 



* (The Wetland, near its Jjnnction with the Wash, 
the account in Lingard, vol. iii. p. 90.) 

t To believe the English, be even promised to restore, ob 
his accession, the conquests of his Ihtiier. 

t In a ciiarter of the year 1S16, Montfort signs himself— 
** Siniun, by the grace of Cod dnice of Nartmnne, count of 
Toulouw. marquis f>f Provence, viscount of CarcassoiUM^ 
and lord of MonUbrL*' Preaves de PHistoIre da 
P.SM. 
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with impunity. The blood that is shed finds a 
Toice within your own heart that shakes the 
idol to which you have ofTered sacrifice, and 
which fails you in the day of doubt, totters, 
turns pale, arnl is gone, — leaving one certainty : 
that you have sinneil for it. 

" When the holy father had heard all that 
they severally bought to say,* he drew a heavy 
sigh ; then retiring with his council, the said 
lords likowise withdrew to their lodging to wait 
what answer it might please the holy father to 
make. 

" When the holy father had retired, there 
came tu him all the prelates of the legate's, and 
of the count de Montfort^s party, who explained 
to him, that if he restored to the applicants 
their lands and lordships, and refused to hearken 
unto them, no layman would hereafter interfere 
in church matters, or aid the Church. All the 
prelates having spoken on this wise, the holy 
father took a book and showed them all, that i{ 
they did not restore the said lands and lordships 
to those from whom they had taken them, it 
would be to do them grievous wrong, since he 
had found, and did find, count Raymond full of 
obedience to the Church, and her commands, 
as well as those that were with him ; ^ for which 
reason,' he said, ' I give them leave and license 
to recover their lands and lordships from those 
who retain them unjustly.^ On this, you should 
have seen the said prelates murmuring against 
the holy father and the princes, in such sort 
that one would have taken them for men driven 
to extremity rather than aught else, and the 
holy father was all amazed at finding himself 
the object of their violence. 

" When the chanter of Lyons of that day, 
who was one of the great clerks who are known 
all over the world, saw and heard the said pre- 
lates murmuring in this fashion against the holy 
father and the princes, he rose and took up the 
word against the prelates, saying and showing 
to the holy father that all that the prelates said, 
and had said, was solely out of their great 
malice and spite towards the said princes and 
lords, and was against all truth, * For, my lord,' 
ho said, * well dost thou know, as touching 
count Raymond, that he was ever obedient to 
thee, and that he was in truth one of the first 
to put his strong places in thy hands and pow- 
er, or in those of thy legate. He was, like- 
wise, one of the first to take the cross, and as- 
sisted at the siege of Carcassonne against his 
nephew, the viscount de Bezicrs, which he did 
in proof of his obedience to thee, although the 
viscount was his nephew — which, too, has been 
a subject of complaint. Wherefore, it seemeth 



* Ijanimcdoclan Chronicle in the Prenvcs de I'HiHtoire du 
LanguediK:, t. iii. p. 5U. 6tL I fdllow M. Guiswrs trnnNlu- 
tion, with Home mndlficatinns. With him. I believe in the 
fprcat antiquity of thin monument: thoush it Im opprMed. on 
■everal important points, to the ronteniporary historinns. 
Ferhap^. it represent't the pope as too favfimble to tlio 
count oCToulouHc. — &oe. al)<o, the fmgiiient of the Chronicle 
In Tcrte, pabijsbod by IL Faariol in the Bevue das Deux 



to me, my lord, that thou wilt do great wroog 
to count Raymond if thou dost not restore aocl 
cause to be restored his lands to him, and thou 
wilt be exposed to God^s reproach and the 
world's, and henceforward, my lord, no living 
man will truKt in thee, or in thy letters, or give 
either faith and credence, whereby the whoW 
Church militant will incur defamation and re- 
proach. Wherefore 1 say to you, bishop of 
Toulouse, that you are much to blame, and 
show clearly by your words that you lore not 
count Raymond, or the people whose pastor you 
are, for you have kindled a fire in Toulouse 
which will never be extinguished, have bceL 
the chief instrument in the death of more than 
ten thousand men, and will cause the death of 
as many more, since by your false representa- 
tions you show your design of persevering in 
the same wrongful course ; and by you ainl 
your conduct the court of Rome has been m 
defamed that the whole world rings with tht 
rumor thereof; and it seemeth to me, my lord, 
that so many people ought not to be destroyed, 
or despoiled of their goods, to satiate the cu- 
pidity of one man.' 

" Then the holy father reflected awhile what 
he should do, and aAcr he had reflected, saii 
' I see and acknowledge that great wrong bs? 
been done to the lords and princes who hare 
thrown themselves before me ; but, neverth^ 
less, I am innocent of such WTong, and knew 
nothing of the matter ; it was not by my order) 
that these injuries w^ero committed, and I owe u" 
thanks to those who have done them, for count 
Raymond has come to me with true obedience, 
as well as they who are with him.* 

" Then arose the archbishops of Narbonne 
lie took up the word, and said and showed f) 
the holy father how the princes were guihyof 
no fault for which they should have been so (k- 
spoiled, and that all that had been done wis 
imputable to the bishop of Toulouse, ' who,' he 
went on to say, * has ever given us very damiU' 
ble counsels, and docs so now ; for I swear tu 
you by my faith to holy Church, that ciwnt 
Raymond has always been obedient to thee, 
holy father, and to holy Church, as well as all 
the other lords who are with him, and as to their 
revolting against thy legate and the count de 
Montfort, they were not to blame, for the legate 
and the count took from them all their laD(b< 
and slew and massacred of their people withom 
number, and the bishop of Toulouse, here pr^ 
sent, is the cause of all the evil that has beei 
done, and thou must know, my lord, that the 
words of the said bishop have no foundatioit 
since if things were as he says and gives t0 
understand, count Raymond and the lords idti 
accompany him would not have come to tliec 
as they have done, and as thou secst.' 

*^ When the archbishop had spoken, thfl* 
came a great clerk, called master ThcodiflA 
who said and showed to the holy father the c«fr 
trary of all that the archbishop of NarbonneM 
said. * Thou knowest well, my lord/ he di 
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ind art apprized of the very c[Teat pains which 
e count dc Montfort and the legate have taken 
ght and day, with great danger to their per- 
»ns, to reduce and change the country of the 
inccs, of whom there is question, which was 
led with heretics. Hence, my lord, thou art 
ell aware, that now that the count de Mont- 
rt and thy legate have swept out and destroyed 
e said heretics, and taken the country into 
cir oun hands, — which they have done with 
cat labor and pain, as all may see ; and now 
at these come to thee, thou canst do nothing 
gainst thy legate, nor harshly entreat him. 
he count de Montfort has good right and good 
use to seize their lands, and now, if thou 
kest tliem from him, thou wilt do him great 
ron?, for night and day the count labors for 
e Church and for his rights, as thou hast been 
slriiclcd.' 
" The holy father having heard and listened 

each of the two parties, replied to master 
Krodisius and to those that were with him, 
at he knew the contrary of what they had 
id, for that he had been well informed that 
e legate had destroyed the good and just, and 
d left the wicked unpunished, and loud were 
e complaints that each day came to him from 
I parts against the legate and the count de 
ontfort. All they, then, who cspoij^d the 
use of the legate and of the count, assembled, 
id came to the holy father to pray him to be 
eased to suffer the count de Alontfort to pos- 
sa, since he had conquered them, the coun- 
ics of Bigorre, Carcassonne, Toulouse, Agen, 
uercy, Albigcois, Foix, and Comminges. 
Vnd should it be, my lord,' they said to him, 
liat thou shouldest seek to take the said lands 
id countries from him, we swear and promise 

thee that we will all of us aid and succor 
ni towards and against all/ 
*' When they had so spoken, the holy father 
id and answered them, that neither for them, 
n for any thing which they had said to him, 
3ul4 he do what they desired, and that no 
an should be despoiled by liim ; since, grant- 
g that the thing was as tliey stated, and that 
)unt Ravniond had done ail that was said and 
own, he was not therefore to lose his land 
id inheritance, for God has said with his own 
outh, ' that the father shall not bear the ini- 
lity of the son, or the son that of the father/ 
id no one dares assert or maintain the con- 
ary ; and on the other hand, that he was 
early apprized that the count de Montfort had 
It wrongfully and causelessly to death the vis- 
»unt de Beziers, in order to have his lands. 
■**OT, as 1 have already declared,' he said, * the 
scount de Beziers never contributed to this 
;resy. . . And I would know of you, since 
>u are so hot in behalf of the count de Mont- 
rt, which of you will undertake the office of 
le viscount's accuser, and explain to me 
herefore the count has done him to death, 
18 ravaged his lands, and seized them on this 
iae V The holy father having so spoken, all 

▼©L. I. — ^37 



his prelates replied, that will ye, nil ye, and 
whether right or wrong, the count de Montfort 
would keep the lands and seigniories, for that 
they would aid him to defend himself from and 
against all. 

" The bishop of Osma, seeing this, said to 
the holy father, * My lord, trouble not thyself 
with their threats, for I tell thee truly, the 
bishop of Toulouse is a great braggart, and 
their threats will not hinder count Raymond's 
son from recovering his lands from the count 
de Montfort. He will find aid and assistance 
thereto, for he is nephew of the king of 
France, and also of the English king, and of 
other great lords and princes. Wherefore he 
will know how to defend his right, although he 
is young.' 

" The holy father replied, * Lords, trouble 
not yourselves about the child, for if the count 
de Montfort retains his lands and lordships, I 
will give him others with which he shall recon- 
quer Toulouse, Agen, and Beaucaire as well ; 
I will make over to him the suzerainship of the 
countship of Vcnaissin, which belonged to the 
emperor, and if he have God and the Church 
for him, and do wrong to no one, he shall have 
lands and lordships enow.' Count Raymond 
then appeared before the holy father, with all 
the princes and lords, to hear his answer with 
regard (o their business, and the petition which 
each had made ; and count Raymond told and 
showed him how they had remained a long 
time, waiting for his answer with regard to 
their business, and the petition which each had 
made. The holy father then told count Ray- 
mond that just then he could do nothing for 
them, but tliat he was to return and to leave 
his son with him, and when count Raymond 
had heard the holy father's answer, he took his 
leave of him, and leA him his son, and the holy 
father gave him his blessing. Count Raymond 
quitted Rome with part of his people, and left 
the rest with his son ; among others, there re- 
mained the count of Foix to petition for his 
lands, and see if he could recover them, and 
count Raymond went straight to Viterbo to 
wait for his son and those he liad left with him, 
as has been explained. 

" All this done, the count of Foix sought a 
private interview with the holy father, to Know 
whether his lands would be restored to him or 
not ; and when the holy father had seen the 
count, he restored him his land and lordship, 
and delivered him his letters thereto, as be- 
hooved in such business, whereat the count of 
Foix was exceeding joyful and glad of heart, 
and full of thanks to the holy father, who gave 
him his blessing, and absolution for all that he 
had done up to that day. When the count of 
Foix had settled his business, he left Rome, 
and went straight to Viterbo, to count Ray- 
mond, and related to him the whole course of 
the matter, how he had received absolution, 
and how, likewise, the holy father liaJ restored 
him his land and lordships; and he diow«4 
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him his letters, whereat count Raymond was 
exceeding joyful and glad of heart. They 
then Ief\ Viterho and went straight to Ge- 
noa, where they waited for count Raymond^s 
son. 

'* Now history says that afler all this, and 
when count Raymond's son had remained at 
Rome the space of forty days, he had a private 
interview with the holy father, with his barons 
and the lords who were of his company. 
Wlicn he had arrived, after the child had sa- 
luted the holy father, as he well knew how to 
do, for the child was wise and well-mannered, 
he sought the holy fathcr^s permission to re- 
turn, since he could have no other answer ; 
and when the holy father had heard and lis- 
tened to all that the child wished to say and 
show him, the holy father took him by the 
hand, and made him sit by his side, and ad- 
dressed himself to speak to him, saying — * Son, 
listen, that I may speak to thee, and if thou 
docst that which I am about to say to thee, 
thou wilt never fail in any thing. 

" * In the first place, love and serve God, 
and take not what belongs to another ; as for 
thine own, if any one seek to deprive thee of 
it, defend it, and by so doing thou wilt have 
many lunds and lordships ; and in order that 
thou mayest not remain without lands or lord- 
ships, I give thee the countship of Vcnaissin, 
with all its appurtenances, rrovence, and 
]3caucairc, to serve for thy maintenance until 
the Holy Church shall have assembled its 
council. Then thou mayest return on this side 
of the mountains to have satisfaction and jus- 
tice in what thou seekest against the count dc 
Montfort.' 

" The child then thanked the holy father for 
what he had given him, and said to him, ^ Lord, 
if I can recover my lands from the count do 
Montfort and those who retain them, I pray 
thee, lord, not to impute it to me as a fault, 
and not to be angered with me.' The holy 
father answered him, * Whatever thou mayest 
do, God grant thee to begin well, and finish 
better.'" 

These wishes of a weak old man were not 
to be realized. It was neither the Raymonds 
nor the Montforts who reaped the patrimony 
of the count of Toulouse. The lawful heirs 
recovered it ; but only quickly to yield it. 
The usurper, notwithstanding all his courage 
and prodigious strength of mind, was already 
conquered in heart, when a stone, launched 
from the walls of Toulouse, dtilivered him from 
this " mortal coil," (a. d. 1218.)* His son, 
Amaury de Montfort, resigned his rights over 



• CdHI. de Pod. Lfiur. c. 30. •• The count was worn onl 
with Cilifcup and sick of life, niine<l and exhausted by the 
chantcs to which hewHs put: and the Ince^antupbraidincsi 
of the IccMte tn n>u»e him fruni what he termed hif nesll- 
jKfince and inactivity, were too much for him : and so he 
pnyed the Ix>rd Ut end his troubles in the rest of death. 
On the even ins before 8t. John the Bapti«»t*s day, a stone, 
launched from a iiiungunel, stittck him on tlie bead, and he 
•ipired OD the spoL** 



Languedoc in favor of the French king ; and 
the whole of the South, some free cities apait, 
threw itself into the arms of Philippe-Ao- 
guste.* In 1222, the legate himself and the 
bishops of the South besought him on bended 
knee to allow Montfort to do him homage.f 
In truth, the conquerors were at a loss what to 
do with their conquest, and doubted that thej 
could retain it. The four hundred and thirty 
fiefs| which Simon de Montfort had given, tu 
be held according to the custom of Paris, 
might be torn from their new possessors except 
they secured themselves a powerful protector ; 
and the conquered, who had seen the king of 
France on several occasions opposed to the 
pope, hoped from him a little more equity and 
gentler treatment. 

Casting our eyes at this period over Europe^ 
we shall descry in all its states a weakness, 
and an inconsistency of principle and of posi- 
tion, which could not fail of turning to tb« 
profit of the king of France. 

Before the frightful war which brouglit on 
the catastrophe of the South, Don Pedro and 
Raymond V. had been the enemies of the mu- 
nicipal liberties of Toulouse and of Aragun. 
The king of the latter country had wished to 
be crowned by the hands of the po]>e, and to 
do him homage, in order to be more indepen- 
dent of his subjects. The count of Toulouse, 
Raymond V., had himself solicited the kings 
of France and England to make a crusade 



* Raymond VIT. writes to Phillp-.AuiniMU'^, (July. 1222.) 
— " I apply to yf»u. my loni, an to my chief and only protec- 
tor .... humbly pr lying nnd lM»'>eechiiis ym tn deicn to 
btlc» pity on mo.*^ Preuves du Tllistuire duLnnpued. L in. 
p. 275. 

t (December, 1222) "That .... Anmlrlc besoueht yrni 
to dtiijen of your conilescondence to ncci*pt for yimr-ielf and 
your heiw forever, the land which he or his f ithrr held, or 
micht hold, in or nenr the territory- of Ali'icf«ium. we n*- 
joice thereat, ilcsiring th.Ht the Church and thnt bind mny ho 
governed under the i^hndow of your name, nnd priiyinc frr»fn 
the bottom of our hcaru, forasmuch ax royul |N>wer belones 
to your illu-«triouf unjeHty, by pmce of the King of Jting", 
ana for the honor of holy mother (Thurch nnd your king 
dom, thnt you would receive the offerin«r of ihe .t foresaid 
land and the Haid count's resipnation ; and you will find us 
and the other pn-lates prepared to exert onr>elve< to ib« 
utmost in this mntter on your behnlf, and to expend tb« 
menn« which the Church haH.or may have, here," Preuves 
de riliM. du Lancued. t. iii. p. 27G.— (1^-23.) "When m 
hid been lonp left in M)liinry wise in R^r.icrs ex|M>€ting 
death every moment, and desiring death since we lived in 
torture, the enemios alike of the faith and of pence baj1n| 
their swordx over our he;id», lo ! O drended kins, there a^ 
riveil on the \*t of M«y h mes«enser .... who brou{:ht ns 
a welcome mesMipe, a me.«?ngn of comfort, to the relief t4 
all our miser)', namely, that it pleaseth the ninsniticenct* of 
your michtine:)!*, (qnrxl videlicet pincet ccI^itudinU ve«tr9 
magniticentia^.) in council of the prelates nnd hanms of your 
kingdom assembled at Melun, to take into cimslderatioo dM» 
remedy and succor of a land, which would be turned into 
a de<iert nnd a word of everlasting repmich. hud not tte 
Ijord quickly succortid us by the ministry of yniu royal 
right hand, for which we — squalid with excess of wo, lod 
worn out with extreme grief— at length brr^athing. retun 
thanks in the fir-'t place to the Most High, in whoae hiuii 
are the hearts of king'*, knowing that it was by his ins|Kf»' 

tion that you. kc Therefore with bended knees. 

most dreaded king, with torrents of tear^ and torn witk 
sobs, we implore yonr n)yal majesty to obey the call of CM 
.... since your kingdom is threatened with the anbn^ 
■ion of the Church Univers.'il. except you devise remedieii 
and succor," &c Ibid. p. S78. 

t Sm above, p. 163. 
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agimst the civil and religious liberties of the 
city of Toulouse. A representative of the 
feudal, he longed to crush the municipal princi- 
ple, which curbed his power. The English 
tung was continuing against Canterbury and 
against his barons the struggle commenced by 
Iienry II. Finally, the emperor Otho of 
Brunswick, son of Henry the Lion, sprung 
from a Guelphic family, the bitter enemy of 
the emperors, but English by his mother^s side, 
and brought up at the English court with his 
uncles, Richard and John, thinking more of his 
mother than of his father, went over to the 
Ghibelines, just as the Ghibeline house of the 
princes of Suabia was restored by the popes, 
by Innocent III., the guardian of the young 
Frederick II. Thus utho, equally deserted 
by Gnelphs and Ghibelines, found himself con- 
fined to his domains of Brunswick, and took 
pay with his uncle John against the Church 
and Philippe-Auguste, who defeated him at 
Bou vines. Such was the anomalous condi- 
tion of Europe. The princes were against 
municipal, and for religions liberties. The 
emperor Mras Guelph ; the pope, Ghibeline. 
The pope, while attacking kings on religious 
grounds, supported them ajrainst the people on 
political considerations, lie crowned the king 
of Aragon, annulled Ma^na Charta^ and 
blamed the archbishop of Canterbury, just as 
Alexander III. had abandoned Becket. Thus 
the pope renounced his ancient part of defender 
of political and religious liberties ; while the 
French monarch, on the contrary, was grant- 
ing numerous communal charters, took a share 
in the crusade of the South, but only so far as 
to be a voucher for his faith, and alone in Eu- 
rope held a strong and simple position — ^his 
alone was the future. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

niST HALF OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
MYSTICISM. — LOUIS IX. — SANCTITY OF THE 
KING OF FRANCE. 

The vast struggle which has been described 
in the preceding chapter, terminates, apparent- 
ly, to the pope^s advantage. He is triumphant 
everywhere — over the emperor, over king John, 
over the heretical Albigeois, and the schismatic 
Greeks. England and Naples are become two 
fiefs of the holy see, and the tragic death of 
the king of Aragon has read a bitter lesson to 
all kings. Yet have all these successes tended 
•o little to strengthen the papal power, that we 
shall see him, in the midst of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, abandoned by great part of Europe, solicit- 
ing at Lyons the protection of the French, and, 
tl the commencemeat of the following century, 



outraged, beaten, buffeted by his good friend 
the king of France, and, at last, compelled to 
place himself in his hands at Avignon. 'Tit 
to the profit of France that conquered and con- 
querors, the Church's enemies and the Church 
herself will have succumbed. 

How explain this rapid decay from Innocent 
the Third's day to that of Boniface the Sev- 
enth — such a fall after such a victory t In the 
first place, the sword is powerless against 
thought ; rather, it is the nature of this viva- 
cious plant to germ, grow, and flourish under 
its iron blade. How much the more, then, if 
the glaive is raised by the hand ta which it 
ought to be most a stranger, by a pacific and 
priestly hand ! if the lamb bites and tears, if 
the father murders ! . . . the Church, forfeit- 
ing in this manner her character for sanctity, it 
will presently devolve on a layman, on a king, 
on the king of France. And thus, unwittingly, 
the pious Louis IX. inflicts a fearful blow on 
the Church. 

The very remedies applied have turned into 
so many evils. The pope has only overcome 
independent mysticism, by himself opening 
large schools of mysticism — I spAk of the 
mendicant orders. This was combating mis- 
chief by mischief — undertaking the most diflli- 
cult and contradictory of all things ; to reduce 
inspiration to rule, to fix tlio limits of illumina- 
tion, and to give form to delirium ! Liberty is 
not to be sported with in this fashion, but is a 
two-edged blade, which wounds him who fan- 
cies that he grasps it, and seeks to use it ais 
his instrument. 

The orders of St. Dominic and of St. Fran- 
cis, on which the pope endeavored to support 
the tottering Church, had a common mission — 
to preach. The first monastic period, the age 
of monkish industry, in which the Benedictines 
ha4 cleared at one and the same time the land 
and the mind of the barbarians, had passed 
away. The age of the preachers of the crysade, 
of the monks of Citeaux and of Claii^aux, had 
ended with the crusade. The Church required 
a moral crusade^ one on which she should no 
longer summon men to the Jerusalem of Judea, 
but to the Jerusalem of charity, unity, simpli- 
city, and obedience. The safeguard of Chris- 
tianity was indubitably the unity of the Church. 
In Gregory the Seventh's day, it had been 
saved by the monks, the auxiliaries of the 
papacy. But at the time heretics were over- 
running the world in the diffusion of their doc- 
trines, the monks had quitted the field for a 
sedentary and recluse life ; and against their 
preachers the Church brought forward her own 
preachers — 'tis the name of the order of St. 
Dominic* The world coming less to her, she 
went forth to it. These missionaries of hers 
drew at the spring in which Christianity has 
ever slaked its thirst, when panting and hr 
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ttgned — that of grace ;* and there jettedf from 
this spring two orders, those of St. Dominic^ 
and St. Francis. The spring being re-opened, 
there was abundance for every one ; all came, 
and laymen were made free of it. The third 
order (Tiers-Ordre) of St. Dominic and of St. 
Francis received a multitude. of men who could 
not quit the world, and who sought to reconcile 
its duties with monastic perfection. St. Louis 
and his mother belonged to the third order of 
St. Francis. 

Thus far the influence of the two orders was 
common to either ; yet, with this resemblance, 
each bore the imprint of a different character. 
The order of St. Dominic, founded by an au- 
stere spirit, by a Spanish gentleman, and born 
under the sanguinary inspiration of Citcaux in 
the midst of the Languedocian crusade, early 
stopped short in the career of mysticism, and 
displayed neither the fiery enthusiasm nor the 
discursive flights of the sister order. It was 
the chief auxiliary of the popes, until the es- 
tablishment of the Jesuits. The office of the 
Dominicans was to regulate and to repress. 
Theirs was the Inquisition ; and to them was 
confided the teaching of philosophy even with- 
in the pontifical palace. While the Francis- 
cans hurried over the world in the wildncss of 
inspiration, alternately sinking and rising from 
obedience to liberty, and from heresy to ortho- 
doxy, firing the world and agitating it with the 
transports of mystical love, the sombre genius 
of St. Dominic buried itself within the sacred 
palace of the Lateran, and the granitic vaults 
of the Escurial.^ 

The order of St. Francis was less trammel- 
led, and hurried headlong into love, the love of 
God, exclaiming, as did Luther at a later pe- 
riod — Perish the law, flourish grace ! The 
founder of this wandering order was a huckster 
or pedler of Assise ; and he got his name •f 
Francis, {Fran^ois^) Italian as he was, from 
his mostly speaking French, {Francois.) " lie 
was," says his biographer, " in his younger 
days, a vain person, a buflfoon, a joker, and a 

singer, lavish, fickle, and bold He had 

a round head, small forehead, black eyes with 
no malevolence in them, straight eyebrows, 
straight and thin nose, small pricked up cars, 
sharp and ardent tongue, earnest and mild 
▼oice, white, equal, and compact tooth, thin 
lips, little beard, meager neck, short arms, long 
finders and nails, a poor log, a small foot, and 
little or no flesh. ^'|| He was five and twenty 
when converted by a dream. On rising, he 



* The Univeraitiefl had Just deserted St AofniBtin for 
Aristotle. (BuIibum, ii. S09:) the Mendicant* went back to 
bt. Auiruiiiin. 

t {Ii mjaiUit deux ordres.) See the translator** note at 
PL 181-S. 

i Dominic wtm established in the privileges of a " Foun- 
der*' by the bull of Hanorius III.; who created for him the 
office of JMaster of the Sacred Palace. 

J Built b>' Philip II. 
Acta ^. Octobris, t IL Vita 8. Ftandacl a Tboroa 
[ 



takes horse, sells his stuflfs at Foligno, brings 
back the money to an old priest, and on his re- 
fusing it, throws it out of the window. He 
seeks, at all events, to remain with the priest, 
but is pursued by his father,, escapes, lives i 
month in a hole, is discovered by his father, 
laden with blows, and followed by the mob with 
volleys of stones. His friends compel him to 
make a formal renunciation of all his worldl? 
goods before the bishop. His joy w^as at its 
height ; he gives his father all liis clothes, not 
even reserving a pair of drawers : the bishop 
throws his cloak over him.* 

He is now launched into the world, and runs 
through the woods, singing his Creator's 
praises. Stopped by robbers, who ask him 
who he is, he replies, ** I am the herald who 
proclaim the Great King." They thrust him 
into a gully full of snow — a new joy for the 
saint, who drags himself out of it, and ^oes oo 
his way rejoicing. The birds sing with him : 
he preaches to them, and they listen : '* Birds, 
my brothers," were his words, " do you not 
love your Creator, who gives you wings and 
feathers, and all you want ?" Then, satisfied 
with their docility, he gives them hi;5 bles&ing. 
and allows them to fly away.f In like manner 
he exhorted all living things to praise and 
thank God. He loved them, sympathized with 
them ; he saved, when he could, the hare pur- 
sued by the hunters, and sold his cloak to re- 
deem a lamb from the shambles. In his bound- 
less charity he embrax^ed inanimate nature her- 
self. Corn-fields, vinos, woods, stones, he 
fraternized with them all, and summoned them 
all to the divine love.J 

In time, a poor idiot of Assise attached him- 
self to him ; then a rich tradesman left all to 
follow him. These first Franciscans, and those 
who joined them, fell at first into diabolical ex- 
travagancies, akin to those of the fakirs of In- 
dia, suspending themselves by cords, and load- 
ing themselves with iron chains and wooden 
shackles.^ Then, when they had somewhat 
satisfied this longing for pain, St. Francis lon^ 
revolved within himself whether prayer or 
preaching were the preferable of the two, and 
might have been still engaged in meditating on 
the point, had he not botiiought himself of con- 
sulting St. Clara and brother Sylvester. They 
decided for preaching. || From this moment 
he hesitated no longer, but girded his loins 
with a cord and set out for Home. ^' Such 



* Ibid. I'h. Cellnn. pp. C81, 688. Nee femoralia retinens. 
totUM conini omnibus dcnudatur. Eplscopns .... paUio 
quo indutus eral, contexit eum. 

t Id. ibid. p. (3iKl. " Frutres mei, aves, moltnin debetis 

laudnre Creatorcni." etc One day that tho swallows 

hindered him from pmyine by their rhirping. he befstpd thrm 
to cease, " Sorores mcir, hirundines,** etc. They obeyed at 
once. 

X Id. ibid. p. 705. Sogctes, vineas, lapldes, et sUvas, et 

omnia speriosa campomm "He admonished both 

land and Are, the nir and the wind to Divine love,** 4tc . 



" He called all created things (rctArsm, at my kntker^ aihw> 

my titter, fly," fcc. 
Oeitaao, p. 685. 706. Thomas was a disciple of St. Druds, ) Id. ibid. p. 695. Aliqnis sn^peBsin IVinlbu. .... 
mA tiriM wvdM bis UA bj oidar UQttgarj UL \ f Vita 8. mnc. A 8. BoBAvwitan, pw 774, 
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was his transport," says his biogrrapher, " when 
he arrived in the pope*s presence, that he could 
hardly keep his feet still, and leaped about as 
if he would have danced."* At first, the Ro- 
mish politicians inclined to throw cold water on 
his ardor ; but on reflection, the pope gave him 
his license. All he asked was permission to 
preach, beg, and to have no other worldly pos- 
session than the poor church of St. Marie des 
An^es, in the small field of Portiuncule, (little 
portion,) which he rebuilt with what was given 
fiim.f This done, he divided the world among 
(lis companions, reserving Egypt for himself in 
the hope of martyrdom ; but his efforts to this 
?nd were doomed to disappointment, for the 
sultan would persist in sending him back. 

So rapid was the prog^ress made by this new 
irdcr, that in 1219, St. Francis numbered five 
;housand Franciscans in Italy, and they had 
fjprcad over the whole world. These wild 
i{M).stles of grace hurried everywhere bare- 
ooted, acting all the mysteries in their sermons, 
oil owed by the women and children, laughing 
It Christmas, weeping on Good Friday, and 
Icveloping in their vagrant freedom all the 
Iramatic elements of Christianity. The sys- 
.em of grace, according to which man is only 
I puppet in God's hands, frees him from all 
ireten-sion to personal dignity; to lower and 
innihilatc himself, and display all of his nature 
hat tcndeth to shame, is with him an act of 
ovo : 'tis exalting God the more. The scan- 
lalous and cynical become a pious enjoyment, 
I d«»votional sensuality. Man sacriticos with 
pleasure his pride and his shame to the loved 
>l>je<»t. 

*Twa8 transporting to St. Francis to do pen- 
mce in the streets for having broken a fast, 
iiid eaten a bit of fowl when all but famished. 
[Ic had himself dragged naked through the 
5trec!%, well srourged the while, and proclama- 
:ion made, " See the glutton who gorged him- 
self with fowl, unknown to you !" J At f.'hrist- 
iias he had a stable arranged to resemble that 
n which our Saviour was born, to preach in. 
There were the ox, the ass, and hay ; and that 
lothing might be wanting, he bleated like a 
jheep when uttering the word Bethlrhrm, and 
.vhcn naming the sweet Jesus, he licked his 
ips with his tongue as if tasting honey. ^ 

Numerous excesses, it is reasonable to be- 
ieve, were occasioned hy these mad represen- 
^itions, and furious traversings of Europe, that 
•uuld only be likened to the Bacchanalia, or 
he pantomimic displays of the priests of Cy- 
)ele. Nor were they exempt from the san- 
rui nary character which had marked the orgies 
>f antiquity. The overpoweringly dramatic 

• I»»ld. t Th. rrllnn. p. HDO. 

t Th. C^llan. p. 600 Vldeu* etutimnni. qui Im- 

rinfniatu^ e^t carnibas gullinanim, qu;i!!!i, voliis i{*norantiba.<i. 
DanducHvit ! 

^ Ibid. pp. 706. 707. Mure hnlnntii* ovN Brthhem diron^ 

... ft khla Kun, ruin Ji/siiin noniin:irt?t, qn:t<si Unerbnt 
Inguft. — The very Xvxy of die stable workud miraculous 
lores on animaU. Ibid« 



cast of mind which urged St. Francis to under- 
take a complete imitation of Jesus, was not 
contented with acting over again his life and 
birth ; he longed to have his rassion as well, 
and in his latter years, he used to be borne 
about in a cart through the streets and high- 
ways, pouring out blood from his side, and imi- 
tating hy his wounds those of our Lord.* 

The women hailed this ardent mysticism 
with enthusiasm; and in return, they were 
made large participators in the gifU of^^ grace. 
St. Clara d* Assise founded the order of the 
Clarisses.f The doctrine of the immaculate 
conception increased in popularity,^ and be- 
came the main point of religion, the favorite 
thesis with theologians, the cherished and sa- 
cred belief for which the Franciscans, knights 
of the Virgin, broke lances. Christendom was 
inflamed with sensual devotion. St. Dominic 
beheld the whole world in the Virgin^s hood, 
as Indus saw it in Chrishna^s mouth, or like 
Brama resting in the lotos flower. " The Vir- 
gin opened her hood before St. Dominic, who 
was bedewed with tears ; and it was of such 
size as easily to contain and embrace the whole 
of the heavens."^ 

It has been already noticed, when speaking 
of lleloise, of Eleonoraof Guyenne, and of the 
Courts of Love, that from the twelfth century, 



♦ Poc, Rl5o, Bnrtholomew of Pisa's work. Llbrr Oonfor- 
mitatum B. l>>nnci«ci ad vittin Je!^u-<;hri!«ti, ed. 1501. fnl. 
*2'J7. Hjq. The writer U>einH by l.tying down tho possibility 
of tho tmn<(formation of tho <ubj(>rt lovlnif into tho ohjoct 
iovod. He next devises an ailegnricHl tree, divided into ten 
bninrhos. »nch licaring as its fruit four conformities, to wit, 
two of.'. -iiH Chritt's attributes, and two of 8t. Francis** re- 
seiuldnncos theroto. 

t In ]*J^, St. Francis confcrrrd a special co«le, or rale, 
on this order; it was establi!«h«Ml in (voniiany by Acnes of 
Bohemia. — " .And ninny daughters of dulies, rounts, iMrons, 
and otlior nobles of (2ennany. deserting the world, after Die 
ejinniple of the blessed Clara and Agnes, were united to a 
heavenly bhdognioiii." Liber Confomiitatuni, (tid. liMl,) 
fol.85. 

X The church of Lyons embraced it in 1134; and was re 
proved for countenancing tlie innovation in a long letter, by 
Ht. Rornnrd, (Epi<<t. 174.) It was npprovod of by .Alnin de 
Lille and by Petrus Cellensis, (L. vi. epist. <i3; ix. 9. 10;) 
and was condeumed by the council of Oxford in 1*222. — The 
Domininins declared for ?t. Bernanl ; the university for the 
Church of Lyons. Rulorus. Hist. Univers. Paris, ti. 138; 
Iv. 618, 0G4. See Duns Scot.. Sontontlarum, liber til. dial. 3, 
qu. i. nnd dist. 18, qu. i. Scutus is said to have argued in 
support of the Imninrulatc Conception ngnlnst two hundred 
Dominican!*, and to have inducoii the imiversity to declare, 
*' that it would aiimit no one to bike his degree, except lie 
first swore that he WDuld drfcnd tho blessed Vinrin from 
the chnrgo of original sin, (originnria noxa.*') Wadding. 
Ann. Minormii. ann. 1394. Buia-us. iv. p. 71. 

$ Acta SS. Thcodor. de Appoldift, p. 5H3. Totam cielef- 
tein piitriam nmpU'xando duiclter continebat.— Pierre JDa- 
inianl said thit (iod himself had been smitten with love of 
the Virgin, nnd o\rlaini> in a sermon, (Semio li. do Annunt. 
R. Mar. p. 171.) "(> womb, wider spread than the heavens, 
more ample than the earth, more cnpacion< than the ele- 
ments !" &.C. — In a sennon on the Vintin by Stephen Lang 
ton archbishopof Canterbury, occur the following vcnee— 

*' Belo Aliz matin leva. 
Sun cors ve««tl et para, 
Kns nn vorgior s'en entra, 
(•ink llcureitos y truva; 
Un chapolet tit en a 
De b«'le ntsc tlurio. 
Pur Ikru truhoz vus en 1& 
Vus ki no amcz mie I" 

(Fair Alice rose in the morning, clothed and adorned her 
body, entered an orchard, and foand there Ave 
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woman assumed on earth a position propor- |ed up again under Raymond VII. ^ On the other 
tioned to the new importance which she had ' part, a vast number of the Southerns wen 
acquired in the celestial hierarchy. In the 1 anxious io have tiiis war of tigers, which had 
thirteenth we find her seated, at least as mother i been S4» lonjr going^ on amonsr them, put an end 
and regent, on many of the western thrones. ' to by the intervention of France. Louis had 
Blanche of Castile governs in the name of her , proved his humanity and knightly loyalty at 
infant son, as does the countess of Champagne : the siege of Marmande, where he vainly eo- 
for the young Thibaut. and the countess of ' deavored to save the besieged. Five and 
Flanders for her captive husband. Isabella of . twenty lords and S!>evcntcen archbishops and 
Marclie also exercises the greatest influence bii*h(»ps gave it as their advice to the king that 
over her son, Henry III., king of Kntrland. he should take upon himself the extirpation of 
Jane of Flanders did not content herself with the Albigeoi:^;t and, indeed, he put himself in 
the power, but desired manly honors and en- motion at the head of all Northern France, the 
signs, and claimed at the consecration of 2;>t. men-at-arms alone amounting to fifty thousand. 
Louis the right of her husband to bear the The alarm in the South was great. Numerous 
naked sword, the sword of France.* '< barons and cities sent to meet Louis, and to do 

Befurc Proceeding to explain how a woman him homage. Nevertheless, the republics of 
governed France, and broke down feudal powers Provence, Avignon, Aries, Marseilles, and 
iu the name of a child, we must remind the Nice, hoped that the torrent would pass on 
reader how every circumstance of the period one side. Avignon ofllered a free passage oat- 
favored the increase of monarchical strength, side its M*alls ; but. at the same time, entered in- 
Royalty had only to float on, borne by the cur- to a secret understandingwiththecount of Ton- 
rent. It sustained no check from the death of louse to destroy all the forage on the approach 
Philippe- A uguste, (a. d. 1223.) His son, the j of the French cavalry, for Avignon entertained 
weak and sickly Louis VIII., named ironically, the closest relations with Raymond, and had 
it would seem, Louis the Lion, did not the less remained twelve years under excomniunicatioD 
play a conqueror^ part. He failed in Kn^rland, for his sake. Indeed, the podestas of Avi- 
it is true, but he t(H>k Poitou from the Fnglisli. ■ gnon took the title of bailiiTs or lieutenants of 
In Flanders, he maintained the countess Jane the count of Toulouse. Louis VIII. insisted 
on thp throne, doing her the kindness to keep on passing through the city itself, and on its 
her husband prisoner in the tower of the Lou- refusal, laid siege to it. Frederick IL's re- 
vre. She was the daughter of Baldwin, the . monstrances on behalf of this imperial citv 
first emperor of Constantinople, who was sup- were unheeded, and she was forced to ransom 
posed to have been slain by the Bulgarians. • herself, give hostages, and throw down her 
One day, he suddenly presents himself in Flan- walls. The besiegers put to death all the 
ders. His daughter refuses to recognise him, French and Flemings whom they tound there, 
but he is welcomed by the people, and she is Great part of Languedoc was struck with dis- 
compelled to fly to Louis VIII., who brings her may ; Nimes. AIbi, and Carcassonne surren- 
back with an anny. The old man was unable dered ; and Louis VIII. settled seneschals id 
to answer certain questions ; twenty years' the latter to\%-n and in Beaucairc. It seemed 
hard captivity might well have impaired his as if he were to eHTect in this campaign the 
memory. He passed for an inipostor, and the complete reduction of the South. But the 
countess put him to death. She was looked siege of Avignon had been a fatal delay ; a de- 
upon by all her people as a parricide. ,structive epicicmy broke out in the, camp tVom 

In this manner Flanders was subjected to excessive heats : and Louis had himself fallen 

French influence, and Languedoc soon followed. K^ick when the duke of Brittany and the countii 

liouis VIII. was smnmoned thither by the of Lusignan. Marche, Angouleuie, and Clum- 

Church to act against the Albigcois, who start- pa$rne entered into an agreement to withdraw. 

They all repentfd of having forwarded the 

She mide her^if a chapirt of foir. flonri^hing row*. God king's success ; and the count of 1- ham pii^Tne, 
har dri»n ymi thrn'. yi.u who love not.) the queen's lovcr, (such at least is the tradilioa) 

U»"%"^;£«%^':h;«h!."i::r''""'''**''^''''^"-*'''' «>•.., accused ol- U^lnt- pois.,neJ I^uLs. «hu 
'■(Voir e^t In belle Aliz, j died shortly allrr hia departure, (a. d. lH^i^.) 

Cctp c*i In tinr. i Accord iniT 1<> the feudal laws, the regent* v 

cvsie e-t le lis." \ j^^i guardianship of the vounjr I^>uis IX. slu^i I 

^'^ '^ "^l^i!:^, Ri;^^ l^^rjl'xil;;!;;;:^-^ ; ^^^ ^^^^^^^-^ ^- »»- ^;^^^ Phiiippe-)e.iiur,v.v- 

The Fnnri^cHn. Pi. Bonnventiirv i« vhl to havi- coin- i^nc C.ro>s,) couut ot Boulogne. Fhc pojH^.-s 



osi'il Chi- "<;rit.T «ii«l k»*i'r r-:iii»r i.f the Bip-v«i Virpin lojjate and the couMt of Ciianipa^ne, who \\c:t 
Ino.- Th.; '"V;V;i 1, v""!'!!" ''■p'^L*'''''^^' '\?,^'"^ T^ said 10 b. e.pinllv tavored bv ihe^quocn-miiilier. 
e** ihi.u r\ri':io»i III wniiH'n." J>uintMK' ot i a^llU', ^eciirou the ro;rencv t'> 



▼er*c 

• By a -iiifru! -r roinr.loiire. a wonnn. In the yoy l^ift. ; her. A WOmau ComiuanJing millions of mcil 
forcTf^lpil. for the fiM lin»**, n. suit in. ^t li«-rpT-Kililt.nr 
sarrr«-(line .Al'iioulin.; B^fun* th'iA, a Wiiinm'^ n'inii* trid 
■ever liern vt-n I'n thr- ii.in. or niiTtionrd in thi- puUl.r * P-e t*ie ii-Mt-r of thr M-hn|»« of the P"ntb to LoaUVTO 

Byrr«. Tlir r iliph of Bcil'il pr •te-l-.-d leiiii*! ilir» M-m- I Pniivr* iic I'lli t. «:ii Lire p. '>»; and Ihc letlvn of Ho- 
of this innovation. M.cb.tuJ. lii:«L de^f rixiixidc*. t. iv. norlu MI., - p. Scr. K. Kr. s \. ilin^-T'JS. 
fw 357. I t Hi9i. du L^ng. I. Jiiiv. p. 3M, ftnd Pieares, pp. SflB. 9M^ 
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wiis a vast innovation ; and was a brilliant 
ibandonnient of the military and barbarian sys- 
tem which had prevailed up to that time, to 
enter upon the pacific path of the spirit of mod- 
n,rn times. The Church aided the movement. 
Besides the legate, the archbishop of Sens and 
the bishop of Beauvais came forward to attest, 
that the last king had named his wife regent 
tiu liis death-bed. His will, which is still ex- 
tant, contains nothing of the sort.* It is, too, 
doubtful that he would have confided the care 
of the kingdom to a Spaniard, to king Jolnfs 
niece, to a woman who was said to be selected 
by the count of Champagne as the object of his 
p«^etic gallantries. Though at first the king's 
enemy, like the other great barons, the count 
was nevertheless the most powerful support of 
the throne after the death of Louis VIII. He, 
indeed, loved his widow ; as it was said, on the 
Dthor hand, Ciiampagne loved France : the 
large manufacturing cities of Troyes, Bar-sur- 
Seine, &c., necessarily sympathized with the 
pacific and regular power of the king, rather 
than with the military turbulence of the lords. 
The king's jiarly was the party of peace, order, 
and of security of travelling. All who had oc- 
casion to travel, merchants or pilgrims, were 
assuredly for the king; and this serves to ex- 
plain the bitter hatred entertained by the great 
lords' towards the count of Champagne, who 
had early separated from their league. The 
jealousy of the growing importance of the in- 
dustrious part of the community felt by the 
feudal, which gave their sting to the wars of 
Flanders and Languedoc, was certainly not a 
t^tranger to the fearful ravages committed in 
< Mianipague by the barons during the minority 
oi' St. Louis.f 

The head of the feudal league was not Philip, 
tho young king's uncle, nor the counts of 
Marche and of Lusignan, the first, the father- 
in-law, the second, the brother of the English 
king, but the duke of Brittany, Pierre Mau- 
clorc, who was descended from one of the sons 
of Louis-lc-Clros. Brittany, holding of Nor- 
mandy, and, consequently, of England as well 
as of Fniuce, floated between the two crowns. 
The duke, too, was the fittest man to profit by 
such a position. Brought up in the schools 
of Paris, a great dialectician, at first destined 
to the priesthood, but at heart a legist, a knight, 
and hostile to the priests, he thence acquired 
the name of Mattclerc, (the wicked clerk.) 

This remarkable man, certainly the first of 
his time, undertook many things at once, and 
more than he was able to deal with; in France, 
to lower the monarchy; in Brittany, to be ab- 
solute, despite the priests and lords, tie won 
the alTection of the jHsasantry by granting them 

• ArrhlvM iln Rnynnmo, J. rnrinn 401, Ix'ttre ct t^moi- 
ffn'^ec dp l'Ari'h«.vi^qUf d<*S<'n^, c\ de revcijucdc Bcauvui:;. 
—J. carton 4il3. Tr^limenl de LmiU VI II. 

♦ Allicric. |i. 541. . . . "The count of Ohnmp'pne civnU'd 
comtiiuneA of ImrpcfH^ei and C4»untr>-folk. (civic and riU'l 
coniniuncx,) oo whom he relied niuro UiHn on his itol- 
dlery." 



rights of pasturage, the use of all dead wood 
for fuel, and exemptions from toll.* The lords 
of the interior of the country, too, wore with 
him, especially the barons of French Brittany, 
(Avaugour, Vitre, Foug^res, Ch&tcaubriant, 
Dol, Cha.teaugiron ;) but he was on ill terms 
with those of the coast, (Leon, Rohan, le 
Faou, &c:,) endeavoring to wrest their privi- 
leges from them, and, particularly, the pre- 
cious right of wreckj in virtue of which they 
claimed all shipwrecked vessels. Ho also 
struggled against the Church, accusing it of 
simony before the barons, and employing against 
the priests the knowledge of canonical law 
which he had acquired from themselves. In this 
struggle he showed himself inflexible and 
barbarous ; on the refusal of a cure to bury an 
excommunicated person, he ordered the body 
and him to be buried together.! 

Mauclerc was thus too busied within his own 
territory, to be able to act with much vigor 
against France ; to which end he would have 
required to have been well supported by Eng- 
land. But the Poitevins who governed and 
plundered the young Henry III., did not leave 
him money enough to undertake an honorable 
war. He was to have crossed over in 1236, 
but was detained by a revolt. Mauclerc ex- 
pected him again in 12*39 ; but Henry the 
Third's favorite was bribed by the queen-regent 
of France, and nothing was ready. 8he had 
furthermore the address to hinder the count of 
Champagne from marrying Mauclerc's daugh- 
ter. { Conscious of the weakness of their 
league, the barons, notwithstanding all their ill- 
will, durst not formally disobey the infant king, 
in whose name the regent issued her orders ; 
and when summoned by her in 1228 to join her 
with their followers against Brittany, they all 
appeared — but brought only two knights each. 

The weakness of this league of the North 
allowed the regent and her counsellor the le- 
gate to act with vigor against the South. A 
new crusade was commenced in Languedoc, 
which has, at least, in its justification, the hor- 
rible cruelty practised by Raymond VII., who 
mutilated all his prisoners.^ Toulouse would 
have made a protracted resistance, had not the 
crusaders methodically set about the destruction 
of the vines, which constituted the staple wealth 
of the country. II The Languedocians had re- 
sisted as long as it cost blood alone ; but on this, 
they constrained their count to yield. He was 
obliged to rase the walls of the city, to admit a 



* D. Moriro. Prrnves dc rill.^t. de Bretnfnne. i. 1096 
t I^•ru. Ili't. dc Brebipiic. t. li. Mnth. Paris p. S5. 

* She j* sMJd to have wri Urn to him a« fnllow?*: — "Sirs 
Thib'.iild of (.'hiiiiingne. I have heard that y«iu have cov»- 
ninU'd and |>roini.sed ti» takv to wile the daufthtc^r ot'count 
Perron of Bret^gne. Wherefore 1 charge you, if you do not 
wi^h to l(»^e whatever you pt>s.>e<!i In the kingdom of Franca 
not to do it. If you hold dearor love aught in theaaid king- 
dom. do it not. The reatim why. you know well. I hav«- 
never found any who KoUjj<lit to do m« more ill Uum ' 
I). Morice. i. I.5H. 

« M.ith. Pari!*. P.S94. 

[j Uuill. de Pod. Laor. ap. Ber. R. Fir. six, S16L 
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French garrison within it, to authorize the 
establishment of the Inquisition, to confimi 
France in possession of Lower Langucdoc, 
and to leave Toulouse after his death as the 
dower of his daughter Jane, who was betrothed 
to one of the king's brothers.* Upper Prov- 
ence he ceded to the Church ; and hence the 
origin of the right of the popes to the countsliip 
of Avignon. lie himself repaired to Paris, 
humbled himself, submitted to the scourge in 
the church of N6tre-Diime, and voluntarily 
gave himself up to six weeks' imprisonment in 
the tower of the Louvre. t This tower, in 
which six counts had been imprisoned after the 
battle of Bouvines, from which the count of 
Flanders had just been released, and in which 
the old count of Boulogne had slain himself in 
despair, had become the chateau, the country- 
seat in which the great barons lodged, each in 
his turn. 

By this time the regent had sufficient confi- 
dence in her power to defy the count of Brit- 
tany, and cited him to appear before the peers. 
This tribunal of the twelve peers, framed after 
the mystic number of the twelve apostles, and 
on the poetic traditions of the Carlovingian ro- 
mances, was not a fixed and regular institu- 
tion. Nothing could be more convenient for 
the monarch. On this occasion the peers hap- 
pened to be the archbishop of 8ens, the bishops 
of Chart res and of Paris, the counts of Flan- 
ders, Champagne, Xevers, Blois, Chartres, 
Montfort, Vendome, the lords of Coucy and 
Montmorency, and many other barons and 
knights. 

Their sentence would not have done much, 
had Mauclerc been better supported by the 
English and by the barons. The latter treated 
separately with the regent. Forced to suc- 
cumb to lilanche, all the hatred of the barons 
was accunmlated against the count of Cham- 
pagne, who was obliged to take refuge in Paris, 
and was only suffered to return to his domains 
on condition that he would take the cross in 
expiation of the death of Louis VIII. : which 
was a plain admission of liis guilt. 

Thus the whole movement which had trou- 
bled Northern France passed over towards ilie 
South and the East. The two rival chiefs. 
ThilKiut and Mauclerc, were removed to a dis- 
tance by now events, and left tlie kingdom at 
peace. Thihaut brcamo king of Navarre by 
the death of his wife's father, and sold to the 
regent Chartres, Blois, .Sancerre, and Chateau- 
dun, lie was followed by numbers of the 
barons. The king of .'Vragon, who, at the 
same jx^riod, bpg;in his crusade against Major- 
ca and Valentia, likewise took away with luni 
many knights, esjipcially a \iir\rr. number ol' 
Provenral and Lauguedocian faidits\ — those 



* See the nrllrles of iho Trr.ity. in«ort«-d In tho third Vfl- 
nnie of th*? I*n'uvc« do I'lli^Uiirt' dn \.',\n»\U'i\'yr, p. 'hM». !«qq., 
and in tlic nin(>ie«'nth vohiiiio of the Srr. U. Fr. p. i21!l, Hqi]. 

t GulU. dc I»<mI. I>iur. up. Sir. R. Fr. xix. '2.i4. 

X An old French word, uivaniog " banUhed men, exiles.*' 



who had been exiled in the war of the AAi- 
geois. Shortly afterwards, Pierre Mauclerc, 
who was count of Brittany in right of his wifo 
only, abdicated the countship in favor of his 
son, and was named by poi>e Gregory IX. 
general-in-chief of the new crusade to the 
East. 

Such was the favorable situation of the king- 
dom at the epoch of the majority of St. Lom 
(a. d. 1236.) The monarchy had lost nothiae 
since the time of Philippe-Auguste. Hers 
let us pause a moment, and review the prog- 
ress of kingly authority, and of the centril 
power since the accession of the grandsire of 
St. Louis. 

Sooth to speak, Philippe-Auguste had foonded 
this kingdom by uniting Normandy with Picar- 
dy. He may be said, too, to have founded 
Paris, by giving it its cathedral, its market, 
(halle.) its pavement, hospitals, aqueducts, new 
bounds, new arms, and, especially* by char- 
tering and endowing its university. He had 
established the royal jurisdiction by inaugura- 
ting the assembly of peers by a popular and 
humane act — the condemnation of John, and 
the punishment of Arthur's murder. The great 
feudal powers were sinking ; and Flanders, 
Champagne, and Languedoc acknowledged the 
king's authority. He had got together a pow- 
erful party among the nobility, and had created. 
if I may use the term, a democracy in the aris- 
tocracy itself— I allude to the cadets or younger 
sons, with regard to whom he settled it as a 
principle, that they should henceforward be in- 
depcMident of their elder brothers. 

Louis IX., the prince on whom this great 
inheritance devolves, attained his majority in 
1^230. He was, indeed, declared major ; out, 
in reality, he long remained dependent on his 
mother, llie hauuhty Spaniard who had for ten 
years directed atfairs. The qualities of Louis 
were not of the kind which display themselves 
early. The leading feature of his character 
was an exiiuisite sense and sensitive love of 
duty : and his duty he long took to be obedi- 
ence to his mother's will. A Spaniard by her 
side,* by his grandmother, Isabella's, a Flem- 
ing, the young prince imbibed v th his mo- 
ther's milk an ardent piety whicn seems to 
have been foreign from most of his predecessors, 
and of whit;h his successors seem to have been 
little more susceptible. 

This man, who was born with a necessity 
for belief, as a vital part of himself, entered the 
world exactly in the midst of the great crisis 
when all beliefs were shaken. Where were 
the beautiful imaires of order — the reveries of 



* T\\ hi** mothor. ho wn^ rrlntrd to Alphnn^rt X., klnfof 
Oistilo. who Ii:mI pr<>mhrd him nid in the cnisitde. Imtbf 
diod 111 I'iVJ. and St. I^ouin "was murh ntfrrU'd n| hia |o*i«.'* 
Mnth. r;tri-«. p. .'>«n'>.— "On his roturn." say^ Viltftni, "IM 
hud roln struck with tlif linprr^s of h.tnd -rutr<«, in rrct^ilff- 
tion or \\U r.ipilvity ; f>tl>er« !«ay, w ith tlhM»>wcr*> nlT.vtil*." 
The l:ittor opinion is vupfxirtf-d by lh«' tnct \\\'\\ i^hnxXnntk 
.Mpbon^o. bnilhorN or St. I^nii*, introdurod the toii(*en of 
Cantile into their anns. Michaud, t. iv. p. 445. 
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the middle age — where were the holy pontifi- 
cate, and the holy Roman empire 1 The war 
o€ the empire and of the priesthood had reached 
the last extremes of violence, and both parties 
inspired almost equal horror. 

On the one hand was the emperor, sur- 
rounded by his Bolognese legists and Arab 
doctors, a sanguinary bel esprit, who composed 
verses like a munmicr of the South, and who 
buried his enemies under leaden cowls.* He 
had Saracen guards, a Saracen university, and 
Arab concubines. The soldan of Egypt was 
his dearest friend. f He was said to have writ- 
ten the horrible work which made so much 
n<)ise at the time — De Tribus Impostorihus, 
Mose.s, Mahomet, and Jesus. It was supposed 
by many that Frederick might very well be 
Antichrist. 

The po|)e did not inspire much more confi- 
dence than the emperor. The one wanted 
faith, the other charity. Whatever the desire 
or the want to reverence the successor of the 
Apostles, it was hard to recognise him under 
Uic steel cuirass which he had donned since the 
crusade against the Albigeois. It seemed as 
if a thirst for murder had become the charac- 
teristic of the period ; for these men of peace 
only breathed death and destruction, and their 
words were all of terror. They addressed 
themselves to all people and princes, took by 
turns the tone of menace and complaint, de- 
manded, stormetl, entreated, and wept. What 
was the object of their ardor 1 The deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem 1 By no means. The 

• At iMit, nrcnniinir to Dnnte, Inferno.— Rnyn.ildi dr- 
M*ribr^ Ercelini) ua Conrad's lieuteniint and Frederick** 
ccHin^ellnr. MirtiMiid, t. iv. p. VA. 

♦ Exiriib* d'IIi<^rorionM Amhe«, pnr Beinnud. nibl. Hp.% 
CVoisjidj*^, L iv, p. 417. ^qq. "The Pinir Fakr-EUIdin/' says 
Yaffri, ■■ WHS tnkon pmntly Inti) the enipernr's ronfidonc4;, 
whoot^pn difiponr-ird with him on phiUnophy, and they jip- 
pi?arcil to i'ntort-tin very »iniiiar opinionst. — An intiuiacy of 

tlie kind WH.'<n iiuliji'ct of nrnndnl U) ninny C-hristinn*< 

* I should not h;ivr ninfl<! snrh a puint of the restorntion of 
Jeni^alom.* uiid he to Fakr-Kddin, 'had I not fo:irrd lostnif 
all credit in the West ; my aim was not the delivery of the 
Holy (.'ity. or nny thin;; ot thu sort, hut xlmply to reUtin tlie 
eitecin t»flhe Franks.' The em|ienir wsi^ nul-coinplexloned 
nnd h:ild, with we;ik eyen, and, had he heen a shive. would 
not hnve iN>en valued at two hundred dr:ichmn!«. He 
Jihowed by hi* ronvervntion thnt ho was no believer In 
Christianity, nnd only ii|Mike of it to turn it into ridicule, 

ice A mue/./in reciting to him a verse of the Alconn 

in which the divinity of Clirist ih denied, the SiiltHU wax 
about to pnni>h him, but Fn*derick inter|X)-:ed to screen 
him." — In the mnrcin of the Arab text of MakriHi are some 
det:trhed word**, which neeni to intim'ite tint Ht heart 
Frederick d<':«pi«iMl hi<* relieion, and that he would have 
manifi>«led hi"* re:«l stMitiuienUt. had he n(jt feared the dlK- 
c^ntent of hi* «ubjeit"*. He flew into a p^Htion with a 
pT'iest who enterj'd a nio^que with the (lo^pi'l in lil^ hand, 
and swore that he would punish s«'verely ever>' (.•hrl'«l»an 
who Khould enter it without npj-cial |NTmi'(sion. — The 
friendly rel-ttion«« which Richard malntiined with Sniadtn 
and MaUk-Adhel have lieen noticed aliove. — When J'din de 
Brienne was luv-ii-jred in hi* camp, in J22I. he wafi londed 
by the sultan with ti'!«ilmonle« of |;on<t-will. "From thl^ 
time." HHy< «n Anb author. fMakriHi.) "they contmcted a 
sincere and la^tins intinncy, nnd their inlerchnnce of [vres- 
ent* ami frienilly infercnur^e only censed w ith their livi'*." 
— In a war with the Kli.imsmlns the Chri'«tlans of Syria 
placed themselves under the orders of the Intideh : they 
were seen nnrchini; with crotxes b<ime beliire them, while 
priests inineleil in the ranks, invokinir b!««s*in!rs on the ar- 
ray, and otrerins their chalices to the Mus<ulm'inK to drink 
oat of. Ibid. 44a, after Ibn-Gkiazi, an eyc-witneat. 
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amelioration of the Christian, the conversion 
of the Gentile world ? Not in the least. 
Well, what then ^ Blood ! A horrible thirst 
for blood seems to have fired their own, 
ever since they had tasted that of the Albi- 
geois. 

It was the fate of the youno; and innocent 
Louis IX. to receive with his inheritance the 
bloodshed of the Albigeois and of the numerous 
other enemies of the Church. It was for him 
that John, condemned without being heard, had 
lost Normandy, and his son Henry, Poitou ; it 
was for him that Montfort had slau^rhtered- 
twenty thousand men in Beziers, and Folquet 
ten thousand in Toulouse. They who had 
perished were, it is true, heretics, unbelievers, 
God*s enemies; yet with all this, the dead 
abounded, and a sad odor of blood arose from 
this magnificent spoil of the grave. Hence, 
undoubtedly, the uneasiness and indecision of 
St. Louis. He felt a want of believing and of 
attaching himself to the Church, in order tf» 
justify to himself his father and his grandfather, 
who had accepted such gif^s — a critical position 
for a scruptilous conscience. He could not 
make restitution without dishonoring his father 
and enraging France. On the other hand, he 
could hardly retain without consecrating all 
that had been done, without seeming to ap- 
prove of all the excesses and violences of the 
Church. 

The only object to which a soul so consti- 
tuted could still turn itself was the crusade, 
the deliverance of Jerusalrni. The great 
power which, whether well or ill acquired, had 
fallen into his hands, would, doubtlessly, be 
there fitly employed, and so work out its ex- 
piation. At the least, there was thus the chance 
of meeting a hallowed death. 

Never had the crusade been more lawful and 
more admissible. Hitherto agirressive, it was 
about to become defensive. The expectation 
of some great and terrible event prevailed all 
over the East ; like the sound of the waters 
before the deluge, like the breaking uj) of dikes, 
like the first murmur of the opening of " the 
windows of heaven." The Mongols had be- 
gun to quit the North, and were descending by 
degrees over the whole of Asia. These shep- 
herds, dragging the nations along with them, 
and driving mankind before them together with 
their floeks, seemed bent on removing from the 
face of the earth every city, every building, 
every trace of cultivation, and on reconverting 
the globe into a desert, a free prairie, where 
one might henceforward wander without let or 
limit. They tleliberated on treating the whole 
of Northern China on this fashion, and restor- 
ing that empire by the firing of some hundred 
cities, and the slaughter of sevenil millions of 
men, to the primitive beauty of the solitudes of 
the early world. Where the destruction of the 
large cities would have l)een too troublesome, 
tliev indemnified themselves bv the massacre 
of the inhabitants, — witness the pyramids q£ 
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skulls which they reared in the plain of Bag- 
dad.* 

These harbarians were equally to be feared 
by all the sects and religious beliefs by which 
Asia was divided, and which had nut a chance 
of arresting their prosrress. Sunnites and Shi- 
iles, (the caliph of Bagdad and he of Cairo,) 
the Assassins and the Christians of the Holv 
Land — all feared the day of Judgment. All 
disputes, were on the eve of adjustment, all 
hatreds, of reconciliation : the Mongols had 
charged themselves with the task. P rom the 
East they woulvi beyond doubt pass over into 
Europe, in order to effect an agreement be- 
tween the po|>e and the emperor, between the 
king of England and the king of France. Then 
they would have no more to do than to shake 
out the oats fur their horses on the altar of St. 
Peter's at Roine,t and tlie reign of Antichrist 
would begin. 

They advanced with slow and irresistible 
pace, like the vengeance of God : already were 
they everywhere present by the terror they 
inspired. In the year 1238, the men of Frisia 
and Denmark durst not quit their affrighted 
wives to pursue the herring fishery, as was 
their wont, on the Knglish coast.| In Syria, 



* After TaiTM^rlane hnd ina<Ie Dama^ru^ one ruin, he 
caUMM) coin to be ^truck hcHrinfr an Arab woni, Mienit'yine 
— UBf>TRri TioN. wh'ch, by iti Dunienil vitlnu. donoti'd th« 

6i*nr of hcfiin H(I3 — tb^ yetir in which l)ann>u»rai was tikon. 
f.'lnnuit, Du-rription iIca Mon. Mai*ulinan». ttr.M t. i. p. i^. 
Chitrdin. t. iv. p. iHKJ. — Another chronogmin of TainrrlnnrV, 
corre<|M>nd:nir with the year of the heeim 773. lik^wl-M? 
iii|nilfi('4 uKMTRrr-TioN. See D'llcrbelot, Bibliothequo Orkcn- 
tale. 

t Thr Aoyinj; ntiribnted, in the fifteenth century, to the 
Turkish •'Utliin, H ijnzi^t 

X "Thry |j hI," ?>iyii Matthew PariJi, "nviped and de- 
populiled (in-'tt IlunKnry. and had sent HinliHs«;idori with 
Uirrac.'ninR h;lier> to all p'.fipl(>. Tbelr ftenonti s^vn out 
that he w >i« sont by AlmiKhty (Jod to NUlMiue the nations 
that haii n>lM>lU.'d iiK'tin^t him. The honiU of tlie^e barbfi- 
rlann are i.ir^re. and dispruportlonod to their UMlleit: they 
feed on mw and even on huinin fleih ; they are incom- 
parable iirrhi-r-*: they carry with tliem le:ithern boHti to 
cnw% rivrr> in: tbey urc robiiit. impiou«, inexornble : their 
I'inpu 'Be I'- unknown to nil people with whom we iirr »c- 

aaiiintcd. (f|U(m ii04tr:i nttinsnt notitl.i.) They are rich in 
orki of >|i(*i p. ti.xi'n, nnd of hur-(es so ^wi(l of f(Mit as to 
make threi' u y-*' rinrch in one diy. They wear jfooil 
fuinor in front <>f their btKlv. but none lH>hind, in order 
lUfver to In; trnipted to fly. Inhabilinn the northern region, 
the Ca^piiin !<i>«s. nnd thoM Ih'tt contlne with them, they 
arc ni'-ni'-'d T.irlir>« from the name of the river Ti«r. Their 
nnml>er \* so jrr** it, a'i to JM'cm to thre'itiMi m'inkind with 
de«tniction. Alth>uish there hid lieenfomuT inv:i<(ionM of 
the Tartnr , lUen; wa.* jrrrater drend of thenLthli yenr fnim 
their Memlns ni:<re furiou* thin n<u-il ; thu^ the nitlveft of 
Gothi:i and KrI 1 1 d.d nut come this yejir. iis they commonly 
did, Ui the KTi'ilixh roi-t. to loid their xhi|M with herring*; 
cuntM^qn -nity lierriiiir^ were no nbund tnt in Rngl-ind as t<i 
be Kohl aliiio I (or nothing; even in diAtrictn ftr distant 
ftoiii the "I':!. f»:rty or flfty excellent one^ would lio iM»ld for 
a nmall bit of m'mf>y. A Siracen mc'^oeneer. of powerful 
and lllii li'iou<< b rth, who had come on a solemn emlia<Hv 
to the klrj2 of Frinc»\ chiefly fnmi the Old Miin of the 
Muuntiiri. upm u .veA t\n.'<c event* ii the nune of nil tJie 
Easterns and otr^lit aid from the Westnrni to repre<^ tUr 
lUry of the TnrLir*. He wnt one of hi-* companions in the 
•inbnHKy to the k'ns of Ensl md, Ui net forth the «ame things 
to him. and to i il him ihit if tlii> MiH-ulm-ms conid not 
Wlth«ttnd the «liork of the<o enemies nothing could hindrr 
diem fhim liylng w I'^to the We:«t. The bishop of VVinche«- 
Iw, who w:i4 pr'>-!ent Ht this audience, (he wis llnnry tlie 
niinl's fivorit".) and who hid alre-idy tiken the cnKi«, 
look up the word in a b*intering tone, 'Let u* Iftve.' he 
jal4 'tbcM dof* to devour one another, that tbey may 



every moment was expected to bring the 
yellow heads and small shag£rv horses. The 
whole East was reconciled. The Mahometan 
princes, and among the rest, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, had sent a suppliant embassy to 
the king of France, and one of the ambassadors 
cro.ssed over into England. 

On the other hand, the Jjatin emperor of 
Constantinople had just laid before »St. Loui? 
his danger, destitution, and misery. The poor 
emperor had been forced to enter into alliance 
with the Comans, and to swear friendship to 
them, laying his hand on a dead dog. He wa4 
reduced to such extremity as to he compelled 
to burn the beams of the ceiling of his palace 
for fire- wood ; and when the empress .subse- 
quently came once more to appeal to the kin^''.^ 
pity, Joinville had to give her a gown to make 
her presentable. The emperor olfored to make 
over to St. Liouis an inestimable treasure, the 
true crown of thorns with which our ^javiuiu 
had been crowned, a very great bargain. The 
sole embarrassment which the monarch felt iti 
the matter was, that dealing in relics seeniwi 
to partake of simony ; yet it was not forbiddcu 
to make a present to him who made such a 
gift to France. Tliis present amounted to a 
htindred and sixty thousand livres, and St. I/jui^ 
added into the bargain the proceeds of a con- 
fiscation levied upon the Jews, which he scru- 
pled to touch himself He went bare footer! m 
far as Vincennes to receive the holv relics, and 
afterwards founded the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris for their shrine. 

The crusade of 1235 was not calculated to 
re-establish the atfairs of tlie East. The 
Champenois* king of Navarre, the duke of 
Burgundy, and the count do Montfort, sutforc-i 
themselves to be defeated. The brother of the 
king of England gained no other glnry tliin 
that of ransoming prisoners. Mauclorc was 
the only one who reaped any advantage. 
However, the young king of France could wn 
yet quit his kingdom to repair the>e mischiefs. 
An exten.sive league had been fornied ag:iin;4 
him. The count of Toulouse, whoso d.iuirlii^r 
was tlw; wife of the king's brother, Alphon^sc 
de Poitiers, wished to make one more effort to 
keep his state, though he had not been able to 
keep his children. He was allied to the stiv- 
e reigns of England, Navarre, (Jasiile, and Ar- 
agon ; and desired to marry either Marguerite 
de la Marche, sister of Henrv 111., by ths 
mother's side, or Beatrice of l*rovonce. Ad 
alliance with the latter would have reuniierl 
Provence to Languedoc, and h«> wnuld havu 
disinherited his daughter in favor (»f tlie childrrn 
Beatrice might have borne him, atid su formed 
the whole South into one kingtloni. Thii 

perish the sooner. And then, when we*h-ill fill npi>n thn» 
of Cbrl^l'n enenre^ who survive, we >h ill in iki« away wrA 
them uiorn e-iMily, and clrnir the e irth of th'-rit. Then thf 
whole World will b«t iiiibji>ct tn the C'ltholir riinrrh, an^ 
tliero will Im> but une shepheni and one fuld.*** Blalk- 
Vhu*. p. 31M. 
« Cluuupenols— Bom in Chnmpafne. 
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great project miscarried through precipitation. 
At tlie beginning of the year 1243, the inquisi- 
tors were massacred at Avignon ; and the law- 
ful heir of Nlmes, Bezicrs, and Carcassonne, 
the younpr Trencavel, ventured to show himself 
attain. But the confederates acted one afler 
the other. Raymond was subdued by the time 
the Hnglish had taken up arms. Their cam- 
paign in France was pitiable. Henry III. had 
relied on his father-in-law, the count de la 
Marohc, and the other lords who had invited 
him. No sooner did they meet and reckon 
with each other, than reproaches and alterca- 
tions began. The French, meanwhile, were 
advancing; and they would have turned and 
taken the English army at the bridge of Taille- 
bourg, which crosses the Charente, had not 
Henry obtained a truce by the mediation of his 
brother, Richard, in whose person Louis re- 
vered the hero of the last crusade, who had re- 
deemed and restored so many Christians to 
Kuropc.* Henry took advantage of this re- 
^pite to decamp and fall back on Saintes. 
Louis pressed him closely ; a furious engage- 
ment ensued in the vineyards,! and\he English 
monarch took refuge in Saintes, and thence 
fled to Bordeaux, (a. d. 1242.) 

An epidemic disorder, from which king and 
iirmy suffered alike, hindered Louis from fol- 
lowing up his success. Nevertheless, the bat- 
tle ofTiiillebourg was a mortal blow to his ene- 
mies, anil, in general, to feudalism. The count 
of Toulouse was only spared as being the cousm 
uf St. Tx)ais'8 mother. His vassal, the count 
de Foix, professed his desire to hold imme- 
rhately of the king. J The count de la Marche, 
and his wife, the haughty Isabella of Lusi^nan, 
the widow of John and the mother of Henry 
III., were constrained to submit. When this 
aged count did homage to the king's brother 
Alphonse, the new count of Ptutiers, a knight 
appeared who declared that he had been mor- 
Uilly aggrieved by him, and challenged him to 
single combat in the presence of liis suzerain. § 
Alphonse sternly in.sistod on the old man^s i 
meeting the young appellant. The result was i 
trertaiii ; and Isabelhi, fearing that she wouhl | 
be called to meet her doom after her husband, 
had already sought refuge in the convent of 
Fontevrault. St. Louis interposed, and would 
not permit the unequal combat. Such, how- 
ever, was the state of humiliation to which the 
count de la Marche was reduced, that his ene- 
my, who had sworn to suffer his hair to grow 

♦ Maih. Paris, p. 400. El voc.'ilwnt cnm mtiUl rpdf»mj> 
loiVMi Miiiiii. quia per coinpo^ilioncm picis eon in lerrA 

R\nr.l.^ lil»«*rnv«'Mt M.iUh«'w Paris peies <in tn >«'»y, 

•* And hv. ohiaincil thU a-* wi-ll Int. iu«p of ihft ♦^''tprm in 
which the Fraak.i hel«l him. for the nforeniiid iilHT iti«»n of 
the\T nolilf:4 in the Holy L ind. and bccuute of hi-t rehtion- 
uhlp to the lord king of the Frink^, hs that it was (he 
tjuTti'6 day."— Philippe- A Ui!U4tc never Rave batUe on Suo- 
d»y«. 

T Id. Ihid. Inter vinoKii In nrctis viirum. 

X lli«t. dii L-)n^m>d(K:, I. x\xv. p. 4X5. 

^ Mnlh. Piirir p. 4011. " Aft*T the fiiliion of the Frinks. 
he held out his ftauntlot to him. n'quirln? fnll jiKtice in 
tin^v loinbat, according to the ancient law of the Franlu.** 



until he had avenged his insult, had it solemnly 
cut in presence of the assembled barons, and 
declared that he had had ample revenge.* 

On this, as .on every other occasion, Louis 
displayed the moderation of a saint and of a 
politician. A baron having declined to surren- 
der except authorized by his lord, the king of 
England, Louis approved his conduct, and re- 
stored him his castle with no other guarantee 
than his oath.f But, in order to spare those 
who held fiefs from both himself and Henry all 
temptation to perjury, he warned them, in the 
words of the gospel, that " no one can serve 
two masters,'^ and allowed them to make their 
choice. { And, in order to remove all pretext 
for war, he sought from Henry the formal ces- 
sion of Normandy, in return for which he would 
have given up Poitou. 

Such were the prudence and moderation of 
this monarch. He even imposed on llaymond 
no other conditions than those of the treaty of 
Paris, which he had signed fourteen years be- 
fore.^ 

Meanwhile, the so much dreaded catastrophe 
had taken place in the East. One wing of the 
prodigious army of the Mongols had pushed on to 
Bagdad, (a. d. 1358 ;) another swept down upon 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary. || The Karis- 
mians, their precursors, had invaded the Holy 
Land ; and, despite the junction of the Chris- 
tians with the Mussulmans, had g-aincd a bloody 
victory at (xaza, (a. d. 1244.) Five hundred 
Templars fell there — all the knights of the or- 
der at the time in the Holy Land. Next, the 
Mongols took possession of Jerusalem, which 
had been deserted by its inhabitants ; but, lured 
back by the cunning device of these barbarians, 
who displayed crosses on the walls, they were 
mercilessly massacred.^ 

St. I^ouis was sick, in bed, and almost dying, 
when these melancholy tidings reached Europe. 
He was so ill that his life was despaired of; 
and one of the liidies watching by his bedside 
was about to cover his face with the coverlet, 
thinking him dead.** As soon as ho w:isa little 
better, 'to the great astonishment of all about 
him, he had the red cross placed on his bed, 
and on his vestments. His mot he* would have 
been better pleased to see him in his grave — 
him, weak and dying as he was, to vow to go 
so far, beyond sea, to a deadly climate, to shed 
his own blood and that of his subjects in that 

* Jolnville. (edit. 1761.) p. 34. 

t Math. P.tri-^, p. 402. Htitim, ncrepto nh en junraento 
fideiitMtis, iiHum fi custodlendum conAdenter libtTivit. The 
kinc. !*uyH the chronicler. Hcrnxted him with the word*— 
"Thou alone ha-t Imrne thywif loy illy.*' 

t Id. p. 416. Kex Fnnciiruni Pnri.tiirt convoc'itos omnet 
nltnnnrinoH qui wrnin h ibuerunt in Aiitrlia, ^ic est nflk- 
iu-«: "Uulcumque in re{rno meo con verntur. Iri liens terras 
in AnsiiM, rum neque'it quit conipetenler duohu« dmiilnia 
>ervire, vel |)eniku:t mihi vel rcgl Anglio: iu»cpurabiUler 
adiwriMt." 

(\ H.St, du lianmiedoc, 1. xzv. p. 437. 

[| M»th. Pirli, p. 438. 

1( Id. p. 4'iO. SiEnn rhriMinnoriim qui fubito fnipim lul*- 
rnnt. «>u|>er pnipagnacula uiuroruni civiiaiis in prupAtalo 
elevaverunt. 

** JolnvUle, p. 94. 
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useless war which had lasted above a century ! 
— and botli she and the very priests besought 
him to renounce his intention. Ho was inflexi- 
ble. The idea which was supposed to be so 
fatal for him, apparently saved him. He hoped 
and wished to live, and did live. As soon as 
he was convalescent, he sent for his mother 
and the bishop of Paris, and addressed them as 
follows : — " Since you believe that I was not 
perfectly myself when I took my vows, I now 
pluck my cross from off my shoulders, and give 

it into your hands I5ut now,*^ he went on 

to say, '* you cannot deny that I am in the full 
enjoyment of all my faculties ; then give me 
back my cross, for lie who knows all things, 
also knows that no food shall enter my mouth 
until I have again been marked with his sign.'* 
" 'Tis the finger of (lod," exclaimed all present, 
" let us no longer oppose his will." And from 
that day forward, no one gainsaid his project. 

The only obstacle there remained to over- 
come — a sad and unnatural thing — was the 
pope. Innocent IV. filled all Euroi)e with his 
hate to Frederick II. Exi)elled from Italy, he 
assembled against him a great council at Ly- 
ons,* which city, though imperial, held never- 
theless of France, on whose territory was her 
faubourg beyond the Rh6ue. St. Louis, who 
had vainly offered his mediation, felt some re- 
pugnance at receiving the jHipe ; nor did he, 
until after all the monks of Citeaux had thrown 
themselves at liis feet, and he had made him 
wait fifteen days before declaring his will.f In 
his passion. Innocent 'did all that lay in his 
power to thwart the crusade to the East ; seek- 
ing to turn the arms of the French king against 
the emperor, or against the king of England, 
who had momentarily forgotten his servility to- 
wards the holy see. As early as the year 
1239, he had offered the imperial crown to St. 
Louis for his brother, Robert d^Artois ; and, in 
1245, he offered him that of England — a 
strange siglit, to see a pope neglecting nothing 
that might hinder the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
and offering all and every thing to one who had 
taken the cross, to induce him to violate his 
vow.J 

Ijouis recked little of acquisitions. He 
thought much more of rendering those of his 
father's lawful. He vainly attempted to recon- 
cile England by a partial restitution. He even 
put the question to the bishops of Normandy, 
now he might make his mind easy as to his 
right to the possession of that province.^ He 
mdemnified the viscount Treneavel, to whom 
Nimes ami Bt'ziers belonged by right of inher- 
itance, witli a sum of money, and took him 

* Mnth. pHris, p. 443-447, sqq. " Let u^ fir<t cruah the 
dragon/' he Ktiiil. "nnd we will ^oon cru<«h these young 
vipem. This he raid with grent anger, in u voice vtincd by 
pasAion. with distorted eyes, and contnclcd nwtrils.** 

t Id. p. 4:w. 

% "The Kiiglish barons durat not proceed to the Holy 
Luid, retiring the plot^ ot' the court of Rome/* (Mii>clpalHii 
BomanH' ruri» tiirinidantes.) Math. Paru, ap. Michaiui, 
t. Iv. p. ai'tl. 

% llmth. Parli, p. 64!i. 



with him to the crusade with all the faiiUt, 
the exiles of the war of the Albigreois, all than / 
whom the establishment of Montfort's con- 
panions had deprived of their patrimonj.* 
Thus he made the holy war a means of ex^ 
tion, and universal reconcilenient. 

THE TWO LAST CRUSADES. 

It M-as not a mere war, an expedition, whidi 
St. Louis projected, but the foundation of a 
great colony in Egypt. The idea of that dav 
was, and not unsupported by probability, ihal 
to conquer and keep possession of the Holj 
Land, it was essential to have Egypt to re^ 
upon, (pour point tTappni.) Thus he carried 
with him a large quantity of afrricultiiral implt^ 
ments, and tools of every kind.f In order U> 
maintain a regular communication, he desider- 
ated a port of his own on the Mediterranean— 
and, as the Proven(;al harbors belonged to hi^ 
brother, (*harles of Anjou, he formed that of 
Aigues-Mortes. 

He first sailed to Cyprus, where he took ia 
an immense stock of provisions,} and where be 
made a long stay, either waiting for his brother 
Alphonse, who headed his reserve, or, perhap». 
to train himself to an eastern clime in this nev 
world. Here he was amused by watching the 
ambassadors of the Asiatic princes, who came 
to observe the great king of tlie Franb. 
First, came those of the Christians, fromC^m- 
stantinople, Armenia, and Syria ; those of the 
Mussulmans, and, among others, the envou 
of thut Old Man of the Mountain, of whom 
there ran so many stories.^ Even the Mon- 
gols sent their representatives ;|| and St. Loui>. 
who supposed them favorable to Christianity 
from their hate to the other Mahometans, en- 
tered into a league with them against the two 
popes of Islamism — the caliphs of Bagdad and 
of Cairo. 

When the Asiatics had recovered from ihcir 
first fears, they grew familiar with the idea of 
the great invasion of tho Franks ; who wen* 



* IliM. du I^ngufNloe, I. xxv. p. 457. 

t "HiMides, pitchttirkK, dragSiploaghshAreii. pInQ(h%'^Ar. 
Math. PariK. 

X JolnvlUe. (ed. 1761. foL.) p. Z) " And when thrr 

MW the stacks they took theui tor mountain ;<. fur rain hait 
(hllen no long that tho com had sprouted, no that it looked 
like gra«H." 

^ He j^nt to VLfk the k\n% for exemption tnna the iribsfc 
which he pnld to the llottpi tillers nnd Tempi iir-* :—" BcbiMt! 
the adniintt wii!« a bnrhcUv. (b;icheler,) well ttiuippttl. «V 
held in liis hnnd three da^'firers, the one f>t' which wmt ici' 
the hnndie of the other; and. hnd thr adiiiir.tl ttecn reliKd • 
he would have presented them sevf rally to the kinr In tiilupi 
of defiance. Behind him who held the three kntvf>* »-i* 
another who held a bonqurran. (a piece of citttnn cMt., 
twinled mund h'w ann. which he would have pn'-'^nted k^ 
the king, to Hicnify that it wan hin windine-sh(H*t. had hf 
retU!<od th(t reque!«t of the Old Man of the Mouiitiiin." Juii- 
villc. p. lU'i.— " When the Old M?«n nnle f»»rth, he wan pw 
ceiled hy a crier who Inire a l>ani'<h axe with ii lon^ haodk- 
all covrrt^d with «(ilver, and (>turk full of dn^qser-*, wbopio- 
claimed. * Turn from Ijofore him who hcan the death <tf 
kinpH in hln hands.' " Id. p. 97. 

II M. de lU-mu-nt (M^moire fur le« Tart.%re<) doet net 
agree with dc <;ui(nies in thinking the anibasMilun !•- 
poston. 
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becoming enervated by the abundance and se- 
ductions of a tempting clime. Prostitutes 
pitched their tents around the very tent of the 
king himself and of his wife, the chaste queen 
Margaret, who had followed him.* 

At length, he determined on setting out for 
Egypt, and had the choice of Damietta or of 
Alexandria as a landing-place, fiome by a 
gale towards the first,! he attacked in all haste 
and leaped into the water, sword in hand. 
The light troops of the Saracens, who were 
drawn up on the shore, tried one or two 
charges, but finding the Franks immoveable, 
they tied at full gallop. The strong town of 
Damietta, which might have held out, surren- 
dered in the first alarm. Master of such a 
place, the next step was an immediate attack 
on Alexandria or Cairo. But the same faith 
which inspired the crusade, led to the neglect 
of the human means which would have secured 
its success. Besides, the king, a feudal king, 
no doubt was unable to force his followers from 
the plunder of a rich city. It was a repetition 
of Cyprus : they only allowed themselves to 
be drawn off when wearied of their own ex- 
cesses. There was another excuse ; Alphonse 
and the reserve had not arrived. The count 
of Brittany, Mauclerc, already experienced in 
Eastern warfare, advised Alexandrians being 
first secured ; the king insisted on making for 
Cairo. This led to the army's plunging into 
that country, intersected with canals, and fol- 
lowing that route which had been so fatal to 
John de Brienne. The march was singularly 
tflow. Instead of throwing bridges over the 
canals, they made a causeway across each ; 
and they tlius took a month to march the ten 
leagues between Damietta and Mansourah,t to 
gain which latter town they undertook a oike 
which was to stem the current of the Nile, and 
afford thcin a passage. During this labor, they 
suffered fearfully from the Greek fire directed 
against them by the Saracens, and which, cased 
in their armor as they wore, burned them be- 
yond the possibility of relief.^ Fifty days were 



* " The common people took np with prostitutes, whence 
it hapiiencd that the king dismissed nambers of his attend- 
ants when he returned fh>m our imprisonment ; and, having 
inquired the reason, he told me that he knew for certain 
thai they had pitched their huLs a small stone's throw Oom 
bis tent, and that in the time of the greatest mishaps the 
•nny had ever been in." Joinville, p. 37. — "The bnnms 
who ought to have kept their substance for good use in fit 
time and place, gave great feasts and costly meats, (outra- 
(Biues viandes.) i^c." 

t It is protmble that St. Louis would have eflccted his 
descent on the same spot as that chosen by Bonapnrte, (half 
ft leafue from Alexandria,) had not the storm he encoun- 
tered on leaving Limisso, and contrary winds, perhaps, 
borne him to the coast of Damietta. According to the Arab 
writers, the sultan of Cairo, informed of the dispositions 
made by St. Louis, had sent troops to Alexandria as well as 
Damietta, to oppose his landing. Mlchand, t. Iv. p. 236. 

X Joinville, p. 40. Bonaparte was of opinion, that If 
St. Louis had roananvred as the French did in J 798. he 
B^^t, leaving Damietta on the 8th of June, have reached 
Haaaonrab on the 12th, and Cairo on the 96tb. See the 
Ittmoirea de Montholoa. 

% ** Whenever our sainted kins heard that they were 
Ihrawlng the Greek fira at as, he rose in his bed, and 
■iWMbil om hto haids toirudi ow Loid, exdaiuMd wUb 



consumed in this, when they learned that they 
might have spared themselves all the labor and 
trouble ; a Bedouin showed them a ford, (Feb. 
8th.) 

The vanguard, led by Robert of Artois, ef- 
fected the passage with some difficulty. The 
Templars, who happened to be with him, 
recommended his waiting until his brother 
should come up ; but the fiery youth scorned 
their advice as that of cowards, and spurred 
into the town like a madman through the open 
gates. He allowed his horse to be led by a 
brave knight who was deaf, and who cried out, 
with a stunning voice, " Upon them, upon 
them, down with the enemy !''* The Tem- 
plars dared not remain behind : all entered, all 
perished. The Mamelukes, recovered from 
their surprise, barricadoed the streets, and 
crushed the assailants from the windows. 

The king, as yet ignorant of what had be- 
fallen, crossed over, and encountered the Sara- 
cens. He fought vaUantly. " There, where 
I was on foot with my knights,'' says Joinville, 
" the king came, wounded, with all his battle, 
and with great sound and noise of trumpets 
and iiakirs, and halted on a raised way ; but 
never was so goodly a man at arms seen, for 
he topped all his people from the shoulders up- 
ward, and had a golden helm on his head, and 
a German sword in his hand." In the evening, 
he was made acquainted with the death of the 
count d^Artois : he exclaimed, " that God had 
wished for what he had given him, and then 
big tears fell from his eyes.^f Some one 
came to inquire about his brother : ** All that 
I know," he said, " is, that he is in pam- 
dise."t 

The Mamelukes returning from all sides to 
the charge, the French defended their intrench- 
ments until night-fall. The count of Anjou, 
who had pushed on the nearest to Cairo, was 
on foot, in the midst of his knights, when he 
was attacked at one and the same time by two 
troops of Saracens, the one on foot, the other 
on horseback ; he was overwhelmed with the 
Greek fire, and was considered to be utterly 
discomfited. The king saved him, by breaking 
through the Mussulmans ; while his horse's 
mane was all covered with the Greek fire. 
The count of Poitiers was for a moment a 
prisoner ; but was luckily rescued by the butch- 
ers, suttlers, and women of the army. The 
sire de Brianqon could only keep his ground 
under cover of the duke of Burgundy's ma^ 
chines, which played across the river. Gui de 
Mauvoisin, covered with the Greek fire, hardly 
escaped from the flames. The battalions of 
the count of Flanders, of the barons from be- 
yond the sea, commanded by Gui d'Ibelin and 

tears, * O ! paclous God. f Blau Sire Dlcx,) preserve my 
pie to me.*** Joinville, p. 45. 

* Id. p. 58.— Id. p. 47. **The nod count of Soli 
laughed at me, saying, ' Seneschal, let this rabble boot, 
by God's coif (this was his usual oath) we shall live lo 
of this day in ladies* chamben.* *' 

tld.p.04. tU.V.<S. 
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Graathier de Chatillon, had almost throughout 
the day tlie advantage over the enemy. The I 
latter, at la<t, sounded the retreat ; and Louis 
returned thinks to God, in the midst of the 
whole arinv, for the aid which He had vouch- 
Bafed him. It wns, indeed, a miracle to have 
been enahlod to defend with infantry, and they 
almost all wounded, a camp attacked by a for- 
midable cavalry.* 

Louis must soon have seen that success was 
impossible, and have desired to retire on Dami- 
etta ; but he could not re.solve on the step. 
Indisputably, the large number of wounded in 
the camp rendered retreat difficult ; but every 
day add/?d to the numbers of the sick. En- 
camped on the slime of Egypt, and chiefly fed 
on the eel pouts of the Nile, which devoured so 
many corpses, strange and hideous maladies 
broke out in the army. Their gums swelled 
and grew rotten, and they could only swallow 
by havinji the proud flesh cut away ; and the 
camp sounded with dolorous cries, as of women 
in labor. The deaths increased daily. One 
day during the epidemic, Joinville, sick and 
hearing *mass in his bed, was obliged to rise 
and to support his almoner who was on the 
point of fainting : " so supported, he concluded 
the adminibtratitm of the sacrament, said entire 
mass, and never sang more." 

The dea«l inspired horror ; each fearing to 
touch and to bury them. In vain did the king, 
full of respect for these martyrs, set the exam- 
ple, and a'ssist in burying them with his own 
hands. The epidemic was daily increased by 
the number of bodies lefl without burial ; and 
retreat was the only chance of saving the sur- 
rivors — the sad and doubtful retreat of a di- 
minished, weakened, and discouraged army. 
The king, who had at last fallen sick like the 
rest, might have secured his own safety ; but 
he would not consent to abandon his people.f 
Dying as he was, he determined to retreat by 
land, while the sick were embarked on the 
Nile. To so extreme a state of weakness was 
he reduced, that his attendants were soon com- 
pelled to bear him into a small house and lay 
nim on the knees of a female, a native of Paris, 
who happened to be there. 

However, the march was soon stopped by 
the Saracens, who hung upon the Christians 
by land, and lay in wait for them on the river. 
A fearful massacre took place, notwithstanding 
their repeated cries of surrender, the Saracens 
fearing to make too many prisoners. At 

• fllRmondi, t vil. p. 42fl. 

t Jolnvillo.— An Arab histmlan al^o wiy*. "The Fit»nch 
ktng miBht huvc made his e^-npe from the fiJEyptinnii eUhor 
oa horwlprk, or in boat; hut thi« eenfroui prince woalil 
■ot abnndon his imops." Aboul-M:ih!ifl«en, np. Michnad. 
t. Iv. p. 317. — "On hit departure from (Jypnis, hi« ve»Me1 
gnued H rr>rlc, and lo^t throe toi«(es' It-npth of her keel. lie 
WM connM!llf'd to quit the whip. To thi:* the kinf[ replied. 
'Lords. I see thnt if I leive this ship she will hr- considered 
lott, and there are eicht hundred souls, and more, on boinl ; 
M each loves his life as well as I do mine, none would re- 
Bftln, but would perish In Cyprus : wherefore, under <aod, I 
will not |ieril the lives of such a number, but prefer remaln- 
lif to MW iDj paopLs.' " JoAttviUe, p. 3. 



length they drove the crusaders into an ei- 
closed place, and summoned them to den 
Christ : many consented : among others, ai 
Joinville''s seamen. 

The kin? and the prisoners of note had befs 
reserved for future consideration. Jerusakfi 
was demanded by the sultan as the price of 
their liberty : they objected that it belonged to 
the empen)r of Germany, and offered to sor* 
render Damietta, and pay a ransom of foor 
hundred thousand golden bezants. The soltu 
had consented to the terms, when the Mame- 
lukes, to whom he owed his victory, revolted 
and slew him before the galleys in which tin 
French were kept prisoners. Their sitaitifVR 
was exceedingly critical ; and, in fact, the 
murderers forced their way to the king. "The 
ruflian who had turn out the sultan*s heart 
stalked up to him with his bloody hands, and 
said, * What will yon give me for having sUin 
your enemy, who would have killed yvoiV 
And the king answered him not a word. ThePB 
came n^ many as thirty with bared swords and 
their Danisli axes in their hands into our gal- 
ley." Joinville goes on to say, *' and I in- 
quired of my lord, Baudouin d^Ibelin, who was 
well acquainted with their tongue, what they 
said, lie replied, that they said that they ha4 
come to cut our heads off. Numbers benfan tu 
confess themselves to a brother of the Trinity 
who was with count William of Flanders ; but, 
for my f»art, not one of my sins would comt 
into my head. On the contrary, I thought that 
the more I should defend myself, or do any 
thing to provoke them, the worse it would be 
for me. Then I crossed myself, and knelt at 
the feet of one of them who had a carpenters 
Danish axe in his hand, and said, ^ So died St. 
Agnes.'' Messire Gui d'Ibelin, constable of 
Cyprus, knelt by my side, and I said to hiiii» 
* I give you absolution with such power as God 
has given me.' Hut when I got up thence, I 
did not recollect a word of what he had said or 
related to me.'"* 

Three days after Margaret had heard of her 
husband^s captivity she was confined of a son, 
named John, whom she surnamed Tristan. For 
security sake, she had an old )■ night, eighty 
years of age, to lie at the foot of her bed. 
Shortly before her labor came on, site knelt at 
his feet and begged a boon, which the knighl 
swore to grant. Then she said, " I rcquirt 
you, by the faith which you have just now 
plighted, if the >Saracens take this city, to strikB 
off my head before they lay hands on me.* 
The knight replied, '* Be sure that I will do il 
willingly, for I had myself resolved on slayinf 

* Id. p. 75.— The kinic wax told tlist the %<lmlrals tad 
deliberated on niikinff him snltan of Ra by Ion .... **Aad 
he tf>ld me. th.-tt he wonid nut have rcHj^ed. And knowtkat 
the scheme fell to the ground for no other reason than tiMl 
they said the king Wi<s the stmche^t rhrivtirin in thf 
world : and it was liieniionod in proof, that whrn they look 
their leave of hini, he took up his croM and signed his wh«b 
b«)dy ; and they said that whoever made him soldaa, iil 
would siay them all, or force tbMn to turn ChrMlMi.'^ 
U.p.78. 
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you ratlier than that you should fall into their 
power."* 

The misfortunes and humiliation of St. Louis 
were comf)lote. The Arabs celebrated his de- 
feat in songs,! and more than one Christian 
people Ii<rht(?d bonfires in their joy at it.| lie 
nevertheless remained a year in the Holy Land 
to aid in its defence, in case the Mamelukes 
should push their victory beyond E^ypt. He 
raised the walls of the towns, fortified Cesarea, 
Jaffa, Sidon, and St. Jean d'Acre, and did not 
quit this unfortunate country until the barons of 
the Holy Land had themselves assured him 
that his presence was no longer essential. 
Besides, he had just heard news, which made 
it his duty to hasten his return to France — his 
mother was dead ;^ an immeasurable misfor- 
tune to such a son, who, for so many years, had 
thought only as slic wished, and who had left 
her, contrary to her wishes, on this disastrous 
expedition, which was to end in his leaving in 
infidel frround one of his brothers, so many 
loyal foHnwors, and the bones of so many mar- 
tyrs. The sight of France itself could not 
console him. ** Had I alone to endure the dis- 
grace and the misfortune," he exclaimed to a 
bishop, '^ and had not my sins turned to the 
prejudice of the Church Universal, I should be 
resigned. But, alas ! all Christendom has 
fallen through me into disgrace and confu- 
sion." 



»» 



The state in which he found Europe was not 
calculated to give him comfort. The reverse 
which he deplored was even the least of the 
misfortunes of the Church : the extraordinary 
restlessness observable in every mind was one 
of a far different nature. Mysticism, diffused 
throughout the people by the spirit of the cru- 
sades, had already borne its most frightful fruit, 
hatred «»f the la\v|| — the wild enthusiasm of 
political and religious liberty. This democmtic 
character of mysticism, which was to reappear 
entire in the Jac</verics of the following centu- 
ries, particularly in the revolt of the Suabian 
peasants in the year 1525, and of the Anabap- 
tists in 1538. had already manifested itself in 
the insurrection of the Pasloureaux,^ which had 

• Id. p. R4. 

t Acconlinp tn M. RiPtut, the Monf; compnned on thi8 nc- 
cuion l.s Hi'i:! to tliU d:iy. Kcinnud, Extraita (rilistfiriens 
Arabpf. HU'llnih. (h'< CwW.\Ae-*, i. iv. p. 475. 

t Villnnl «titi*4 tliit Florrnce. in which the Ghibclineii 
wen tho pr.-i]oiir>nint pr-irty. cclclmit'^d the rever-'o* of the 
oosadors by pnbl'r n'JoirinpH. Mirhaud, t. iv. p. 373. 

^ Jnlnvillf. p. 12i». " At Siiyetie (Hnyd) came new:* to the 
Ung that hi« mother wa.<« dead, t^ great wiut hi<* frricf. th;it 
for two i\ty* one ronld not «pcnk to him. After thi^. he 
■ent one of the grooms of his chamber for me. When I 
entered, he w;ih nione, and openini; his arms when he n:iw 
me, he J^aid. * Ah, Seneschal ! — I have lost my mother!' — 
When St. l.iOuis w:is ireatintr with the inltiin for his random, 
be told him th.it if he would name a reasonahle ^um, he 
would M*nd to his mother to pay it. And they said t/i him, 
'How is tt you do net wiih us to my that yon will do these 
dklngs?* anil thf* kini; replied, that he did not know if 
the qtieen would choose to do it^ for that she was his hidy.** 
U. p. 73. 

U Peii:ih the law. flourith grace ! Luther. 

TB Math. P->ri«, p. 550. j«qq.— On the first Insurrection of 
lbs people of H4!ns, the rebels elected for themselves a cler- 
g]r» Miliope, and a pope wUh hla cudLnalt. Otmtinu&teur 



burst out during the absence of St. LouIb. 
They consisted of the most miserable rustics, 
and, mostly, of shepherds, who, hearing of the 
captivity of their king, flew to arms, banded to- 
gether, formed a large army, and announced 
their intention of going to deliver him.* This 
may have l)een a mere pretext, or it may have 
been that the opinion which these poor people 
had already formed of Louis, had inspired them 
with a vast, vague hope of comfort and deliver- 
ance. What is certain is, that these shepherds 
showed themselves everywhere hostile to the 
priests, and massacred them, adminii^tering the 
sacraments to themselves. They acknowledged 
for their leader an unknown man, whom they 
called grand master of Ilungary.f. They tra- 
versed Paris, Orleans, and a considerable part 
of France with impunity. However, these bands 
were ultimately dispersed and destroyed. | 

Long af\er Fiis return, St. Louis seemed to 
reject every foreign thought and ambition. He 
confined himself, with uneasy scrupulosity, to 
his duty as a Christian, considering all the du- 
ties of royalty comprised in the practices of 
devotion, and imputing to himself, as a sin, 
every disorder of the common weal. Sacrifices 
cost him nothing for the satisfaction of his 
sensitive and restless conscience. Despite his 
brothers, his children, barons, and subjects, he 
restored to the king of England Perigord, the 
Limousin, Agcnois, and his pcssessions in 
Quercy and Saintonge, on condition of Henry's 
renouncing his rights over Normandy/rouraine, 
Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, (a. d. 1259.) The 
ceded provinces never forgave him, and, when 
he was canonized, refused to celebrate his fi^te. 

France would have lost all external action 
through this exclusive attention to things of 
the conscience, had she been altogether in the 
king''s hand. The king shrank and withdrew 
within himself : France overflowed abroad. 

On the one hand, England, governed by 
Poitevins, by Southern French, freed herself 
from them by the aid of a Northern French- 
man, Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
second son of the famous leader of the crusade 
against the Albigeois. On the other hand, the 
Proveni^als, led by Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis, conquered the kingdom of the 

de NanRis, 1315.— The Pa«<touTeaQz had also a iKirt of eeel»- 
sia«tlcal tribunal. Ibid. 13tJ0.— The Klemings had subjected 
themselves to a hienirchy, to wliich they uwr;d their abili- 
ty to nnintiin m» lonit their obstinate resbtance. Grande 
(?liron. de Fiandres, 14th century.— The most famous of the 
muiiers had taken the title of urch-prie!«t Fnilsa:iru vol. L 
cli. 177.— The Jicque-t tliemselvcs had formed a monarcliy. 
Ihid. ch. 181.— The M'lillotlns had in like mnnner clamed 
thmi^elves into tuns, fifties, and hundreds. Ibid. ch. 183-104. 
Juven. des Ursins, ann. 1383, and Anon, do tSt. l>cny«, Ilift 
c. vi. Monteil, t. i. p. 306. 

* Math. Taris, p. 550. *' So manv flocked to them, thai 
they amounted to alMive a hun<lred thousand, and deviaed 
militiry stindards, and a lamb, bearing a »tandard, wm 
fi«;urod on their l>anners.*' 

t " He pretcniled to hold in his hand a letter of the VIF' 
^n Mary's, summoning the shepherds to tho Holy Land, 
and to gain credit fiw the fiible kept his hand always daied.** 
Ibid. 

X Ibid. Dispenl sunt "They weze cut oiT," tmj» fkm 
chionkler, ** like and dop." 
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Two Sicilies, and completed in Italy the ruin 
of the house of Swabia. 

The king of England, Henry III., had borac 
the punishment of John^s faults. His father 
had oequeathcd him humiliation and ruin, and 
he had only been able to recover himself by 
throwing himself unreservedly into the hands 
of the Church ; else the French would have 
taken England from him as they had Normandy. 
The pope used and abused his advantage ; be- 
stowing all English benefices, even those which 
the Norman barons had founded for Churchmen 
of their own family, on Italians. This tyranny 
of the Church was not patiently endured by the 
barons, and they blamed the king for it, accus- 
ing him of weakness. Hedged in between 
these two parties, and receiving their every 
blow, whom could the king trust to ? to none 
other than to our French of the South, espe- 
cially to the Poitevins, his mother^s country- 
men. 

These Southerns, brought up in the maxims 
of the Roman law, were favorable to monarch- 
ical power, and naturally hostile to the barons. 
It was at thb time St. Louis was collecting the 
traditions of the imperial law, and introducing 
with a stronrr hand the spirit of Justinian into 
the feudal law. In Germany, Frederick II. 
was endeavoring to bring the same doctrines 
into operation. These attempts had a very 
different fate. They contributed to the eleva- 
tion of the monarchy in France, and ruined it 
in England and in Germany. 

It would have required permanent armies, 
mercenary troops, and a well-stocked treasury 
to force the spirit of the South on England. 
Money, Henry III. knew not where to lay his 
hands on, and the little he contrived to get was 
soon pounced upon by the intriguers around 
him. Besides, there is an important element 
which must not he left out of the account — the 
disproportion which then necessarily existed 
between wants and resources, receipts and 
expenditure. Already the wants were great ; 
administrntive order was in process of settle- 
ment, and attempts were made to establish 
standing armies. The resources were trifling 
or none ; manufacturing industry, which feeds 
the prodifrious consumption of modern treasu- 
ries, was in its infancy. It was still the age 
of privilege : barons, clergy, every one, had to 
allege some right or other exempting them 
from payment ; and particularly since the pass- 
ing of Magna Charta had suppressed a number 
of lucrative abuses, the English government 
seemed to be a system devised for starving the 
monarch.* 

Magna Charta having established the princi- 
ple of insurrection and constituted anarchy, a 
second crisis had become necessary to found a 
regular order of things, to introduce between 
king, pope, and nobles, a new element — the 
people, who gradually brought them to agree. 

a 80 HallUB thlaks. 



A revolution needs a man ; and the one 
met the present emergency was Simoi 
Montfort, son of the conqueror of Languc 
who seemed destined to carry on against 
Poitevin ministers of Henry III. his fair 
hereditary war on the Southerns. St. L 
wife, Margaret of Provence, hated these y, 
forts,* who had wrought so much ill to 
country ; so Simon perceived that he u 
gain nothing by remaining in the French c 
and repaired to England. The Moiitforts, « 
of Leicester, belonged to both countries. 1 
Henry heaped his favors on Simon, gave 
his sister in marriage, and sent him to ref 
the disturbances in Guyenne, where Si 
acted with such severity as to necessitate 
recall. On tliis, he turned against the 1 
who had never been more powerful in app 
ance, or weaker in reality. He had imag 
that he could buy, bit by bit, the spoils of 
house of Swabia. His brother, Richarc 
Cornwall, had just acquired, for ready mo 
the title of emperor, and the pope had gra 
his son that of king of Naples. Nevcrthe! 
England was torn with troubles. No b< 
remedy had been devised for opposing ponti 
tyranny than the assassination of the po 
couriers and agents, and an association 
been formed for this object. f In 1258, a ^ 
liament met at Oxford — the first time the 
was taken by assemblies of the kind.| I 
the king renewed his oath to observe M: 
Charta, and placed himself in the hands • 
council of four-and-twenty barons. Af^er 
years* war, both parties applied to St. Loui 
arbitrate between them. The pious king 
spired alike by the Bible and by the Ro 
law, decided, that it was necessary to be 
dient tn the powers, and annulled the stat 
of Oxford, which had previously been quas 
by the pope ; and kin^ Henry was to res 
all his power, save and excepting the chai 
and laudable customs of the people of Eng 
antecedent to those statutes, (a. d. 1:261.) 
The confederates received this as a si; 
for war ; and Simon de Montfort had reco 
to an extreme measure : he interested 
towns in the war, by introducing their re 
sentatives into parliament. A strange des 

♦ Nangls. «d nnn. 1239. 

t " An HBMtciition was formed ander the tiUe of th» 
inonnlty of En;;! ind ; and was blandositinfly enrouraf 
the prinrip'ih of the haron^ and cler?y. .\t iu heai 
8ir KolMfrt Thwinec, a knight of Yorkshire, who by a ' 
provision hnd Itnen deprived of his noininntton u> a ! 
in the pift of hi:t family. His commnnd-i were impl 
obeyed l»y hin n^tstHrlatcs, who, though Ihey were never 
than eiplity individuals, contrived by the !>ecrecy and c 
ty of their motions, to impress the {)uhlic \viih an Idei 
they nmountcd tn a much invatcr nunilier. They mat 
the |K)})c*K rouricns, wrote menacing letters to the It 

ecclesiastics, &c For eight months the<e «)i< 

continued without any intcrmption fnim the lef^l an 

tint, &c I'hwinfte proceeded to Rome t*> plea 

cnu«e iK'forc the pontiff. He was surce'talXij, and ret 
with a hull, by which Gregory authorized hiui to nos 
to the living which he claimed,** ^. Lingard, voL 
]41. 142. 

X Guiuit. Ewais STir mistolre de France, p. 45(^ C 
in oar aanala, the **nuMl PvIUhmbL**)— Tramslai 
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this family's ! In the twelfth century one 
on t fort's ancestors had counselled Louis- 
ros, after the battle of Brenneville, to arm 
iiilitia of the communes. His father, the 
minator of the Albigeois, had destroyed 
municipalities of the south of France, 
e he himself summoned t^e commons of 
and to take a share in political rights, en- 
;)rintr, however, to associate religion with 
rojttcts, and to convert the war into a cru- 

>\v(.>vcr conscientious and impartial might 
bvcn St. Ijouis's decision, it would seem 
ivc been rash : the future was to judge 
udirment. It was the first time that Louis 
[uitted the reserve which he had imposed 
iHijelf. No doubt, at this period, the in- 
ce of the clergy on the one hand, on the 
• that of the legists, had preoccupied his 
with the notion of the absolute right of 
ty. The great and sudden extension of 
ch power during the discords and declen- 
uf England and the empire, was a tempta- 
inclining Louis to forsake by degrees the 
of pacific mediator, which he had been 
•rly contented to play between the pope 
lie emperor. The illustrious and unfortu- 
houso of Swabia was beaten to the ground, 
he pope sold its ruins to the highest bidder, 
n<r them to all, to the king of England, to 
ing of France. Louis at first refused for 
elf, but accepted for his brother, Charles. 
IS having a kingdom the more in his fami- 
)ut a kinfJT'Jom's weight on his conscience 
ell. The Church, it is true, answered for 
proclaiming the son of the great Frederick 
Jonrud, and the bastard Manfred, impious 
:;hcs, enemies of the pope, and rather Ma- 
!tan tlian Christian princes. f Yet, was 
•eason suflicient for depriving them of their 
iiiiiicc ! And were Manfred guilty, what 
Jonrad's son done, the poor little Corra- 
tlie last offshoot of so many emperors ] 
sas barely three years old. 
lis brother of St. Louis, Charles of Anjou, 
honi hirf admirer, A'illani, has left so terri- 
picture, this dark tnan, who slept liUlejX 
to the saint a demon tempter. He had 
ied iJeatrice, the youngest of the four 



hr evpninR before the battJe of Lewcst, he ordered each 
' to iiMtuni H white croB5i on his breast and shoulder, 
{Kiii;< t)k«> ni|;ht in nckt of devotion, 
ke their f ttlier, they trusted even the administraUon 
icA to tlio i^amcens. 

This (^hirle.s wiis wise and prudent in council, valiant 
i!», ?rv(:r»', and much feared by ail Icings in the world, 
niiiinus, and of high thought*, which rendered him 
to the ereatoAl enterprise;] ; inflexible in Rdvcrsity, 
nd fiithful to all his promises, spe;iking little, doing 
scarcely over laughing, strict ns a priest, a zealous 
lie, and severe administrator of justice, fierce of look, 
is tall and sinewy, of olive complexion, and big-nosed, 
peared more lK>rn to become the kingly dignity than 
her lord. He hardly slept at all. He was lavishly 
fal to his knights ; but greedy to acquire, wherever it 
be, lands, foignioiies, and money to supply his enter- 
Never did he take pleasure in mummer, trouba- 
or courtiers.** Giov. Vlilani, 1. vU. c. 1, ap. Sismoodl, 
•liquet Itiliennei, t 111. p. 329. 

L. I.— 39 



daughters of the count of Provence. The 
three oldest were queens,* and used to make 
Beatrice sit on a stool at their feet. She in- 
flamed still more the violent and grasping dis- 
position of her husband, for she required a 
throne as well as her sisters, and no matter at 
what cost. Provence, as the heiress of Pro- 
vence, could not fail of desiring some consola- 
tion for the odious marriage which subjected 
her to the French : if the vessels of subjected 
Marseilles bore the flag of France, it behooved 
that that flag should at least triumph over the 
seas, and humble the Italian. 

I cannot relate the ruin of this great and 
helpless house of Swabia, without retracing 
her destinies, which are no other than the 
struggle betwixt the priesthood and the empire. 
Let me be forgiven the digression. This 
family perished : it is the last time we shall 
have to speak of it. 

Throughout a course of multitudinous deeds 
of violence and tyranny, the house of Franco- 
nia and Swabia, from Henry IV. to Frederick 
Barbarossa, from the latter to Frederick II., 
and down to Cornidino^s day, in whom it was 
to be extinct, presented a character which does 
not suffer one to remain indifferent to its fate 
— heroism in its private affections. It was the 
conmion trait of the whole Ghibeline party : 
devotion of man to man. Never, in their 
greatest reverses, did they want friends ready 
and with cheerfulness to fight and die for them. 
They deserved it by their magnanimity. It is 
to Godfrey of Bouillon, the son of the heredi- 
tary enemies of liis family, that Henry IV. 
intrusts the banner of the empire : how God- 
frey answered to this fiuc coiifidence, is well 
known. The young Corradino had his Py lades 
in the young Frederick of Austria ; heroic 
children, whom the conqueror did not separate 
in death. Their country itself, so ofYen dis- 
turbed by the Ghibelines, was 'dear to them 
even while sacrificing it. Dante has placed in 
hell the leader of the Ghibelines of Florence ; 
but from the language he ^futs in his mouth, 
there is no noble mind but would desire a place 
by the side of such a man on his bed of fire : 
** Alas !'^ exclaims the heroic shade, " I was 
not alone at the battle in which we conquered 
Florence, but at the coimcil in which the con- 
querors proposed to destroy it, I alone spoke, 
and saved it,"t 

The Guelphs seem to have been animated 
by quite an opposite spirit — ^tnie Italians, friends 
to the Church as long as she was the Church 
of liberty, gloomy levellers, devoted to severe 
reasoning, and willing to sacrifice mankind to 
an idea. To judge of this party, it must be 
watched, either through the eternal tempest 



* Wives of the kings of France and EngLand, and of tlw 
emperor, Richard of (^m wall, 
t Dante, Inferno, c. z. 

" Ma fu' lo sol eoli, dove woWstto 
Fu per claacan di lorre via Florano^ 
CSolal chl la ditel a vIm ap«tik** 
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which was the life of Genoa, or through the 
successive purification by which Florence sank, 
as from circle to circle of a hell like Dante^s, 
from Ghibelines to Guelphs, from white to 
black Guelphs, and from the last to the reign 
of terror of the Guelphic Association., until it 
reached the bottom of that democratic abyss, 
in which a wool-comber was for a moment 
Gonfalonier of the republic. Sunk here, she 
sought as a remedy the very evil which had 
inspired her horror of the Ghibelines, tyranny ; 
a strong tyranny at first, then, as passion sub- 
sided, a mild one. 

This hard spirit of the Guelphs, which did 
not spare Dante even, and which made its way 
both by alliance with the Church and with 
France, thought to attain its end by the pro- 
scription of the nobles. Out of the towns they 
razed their castles to the ground ; in the towns 
they took possession of their strong residences ; 
and those noble men, those heroes, those Uberti 
of Florence and Dorias of Genoa, were re- 
duced so low, that in the last city, nobility was 
conferred as a degradation, and to reward a 
noble, he was raised to the dignity of plebeian. 
Then wore the merchants satisfied, and be- 
lieved themselves strong. In their turn they 
lorded it over the country, as the citizens of 
the ancient cities had done. Yet, what did 
they substitute for the nobility, for the military 
principle which they had destroyed ? — hired 
soldiers, who deceived them, held them to ran- 
som, and became their masters, until both these 
and they were overwhelmed by the invaders 
from without. 

Such, briefly, was the history of the Guelph- 
ic, of the true Italian party. As to the Ghibe- 
lioe, or German party, it perished, or changed 
its form as soon as it was no longer German 
and feudal. It underwent a hideous metamor- 
phosis, became pure tyranny, and through the 
acts of Eccelino and 6aleas Visconti, renewed 
all that antiquity has related or invented of the 
Phalarises and Agathocleses. 

The acquisition of the kingdom of Naples, 
which apparently raised the house of Swabia 
to so high a pitch, was precisely its destruc- 
tion. It undertook to form a fantastical mix- 
ture of hostile elements ; to blend and unite 
Germans, Italians, and Saracens. The last it 
led up to the gates of the Church, reducing 
the papacy to a state of siege by its Mahom- 
etan colonies of Luceria and Nocera.* This 
was the beginning of a duel to the death. On 
the other hand, Germany was not a whit more 
tractable to a prince, a thorough Sicilian, who 
wished to force the Roman law upon her, that 
is to say, to level the old empire; the very 
law of succession alone, by dividing property 
equally between brothers, would have cut up 
and reduced all the great families. The Swa- 
bian dynasty was hated in Germany as Italian, 

* A. D. ISS3, 1247. Nocera was faraamed Jfoura ie* 
F^fiirf, CPifMi Nocwa.) Hiamoiidl, B^p. IttL t IL ii. 440. 



in Italy as German or as Arab — all shraak 
from it. Frederick II. saw his father-in-law. 
Jean de Brienne, take advantage of his absence 
in the Holy Land, to deprive him of Naples. 
His own son Henry, whom he had named his 
heir, renewed against him Henry the Fifth's 
revolt against his father ; while his other boo, 
the beautiful Enzio, was buried for life in the 
prisons of Bologna.* Finally, his chanceUcf, 
his dearest friend, Pierre de Vignea, attempted 
to poison him.f After this last blow, it only 
remained for him to veil his face, like Cesar 
on the Ides of March. Frederick renounced 
ambition, and sought to resign all, that he 
might withdraw to the Holy Land :{ he wished, 
at least, to die in peace. The pope would noi 
suffer him. 

On this, the old lion rushed into cmeltr: 
daily, at the siege of Parma, he had four of hia 
prisoners* heads chopped ofT.^ He protected 
the horrible Eccelino, and gave him the vicari- 
ate of the empire. Throughout Italy men were 
seen begging their bread, and mutilated womeiu 
who related the vengeful atrocities of the ii&- 
perial vicar. || 

Frederick died toiling on at the oar,^ and 
the pope shouted with joy at the news. His 



* On the death of Conradlno he tried to eflfe>ct hh etcapa. 
enclosed in a ciuik. but was betrayed by a lock of his bair^ 
** Ha ! there is only king Enzio who has sach beautiful ftir 
hair !**.... A letter of (Yederick's to the Bolocneie hat 
been preserved, remindinc them of the inconatancy of fat- 
tune, and requiring his son at their hands under threats of 
his eztreniest vengeance. Petri de Vineis, 1. il. c. 31. 

t Math. Paris, ap. Sismondi, R«p. Ital. L liL p. 77. 

X Ibid. p. 80. 

^ Hisniondi. R^p. Ital. t. ill. p. 86. 

n Bee Rolnndinus, De Factls in MarrhlA IVmrifiBa: 
Monachus Patavinus, ap. Bismondl, R^p. Ital. L iii. p. IQB, 
sqq. 308. 

11 " Frederick/* says Viliani. (I. vi. c. 1,) ** was a maa of 
great worth and rare talents. Ilia wisdom was derived u 
much from study as tlrom natural prudence. Ver«ed la all 
things, he spoke Latin, our vulgar tongue. (Italian.) Gemaa, 
French, Greek, and Arabic. Abounding in virtues, he wis 
generous, and to his natural gifts he joined nnirtesy: a 
valiant and wise warrior, he was also much feaivd. But ba 
was dissolute in search of pleasure; kept nnnwrous eonca- 
bines, after the fashion of the Saracens ; like them, was 
served by Mamelukes: he gave himself up to all acasMl 
pleasures, and led an Epicurean ]ife,disbelievlnf in an heit- 

after And this was his chief reason for tnraiag tka 

enemy of Holy Church." .... 

" Frederick," says Nicolas de Jamsilla, (Hist. Coondi ft 
Manlredi, t. vlii. p. 495,) ''was a man of great heart; bvt 
wisdom, which was not less great In him, tempe re d hts 
magnanimity, so that his actions never proceeded ftom the 
Intoxication of passion, but were ever matured by reasoa. 
He was a warm patron of philoeophy. cultivating the stady 
himself, and dimising It throughout his dominions. rr»- 
vionsly to the flourishing times of his reign, there were few 
or no men of letters in Sicily, but the emperor opened 
schools for the liberal arts and sciences, and sonunoned 
professors from different parts of the world, otibring thm 
Uberal rewards. He was not content with granting Uiem a 
salary, but maintained poor scholars out of hia owa pnrse, 
that poverty might not tear men of any class from the pa^ 
suits of philosophy. He proved his own literary talents by 
composing a work on the nature and care of Mrdm (natnxal 
history was his favorite study,) which shows the empent^ 
proficiency in philosophy. He cherished Justire, and sp 
respected It that any one might bring his action against thi 
emperor, without the monarch's rank securing him aay 
favor with the bench, or any pleader hesitating to rsmdta- 
tnke the cause of the meanest of his subjects against hiat 
Rut, notwithstanding his love of Justice, he at tiroes tra- 
pered its rigf>r by his clemency." Ap. SlsmoodL Ofaaerw. 
Viliani Is Guclph, Jamsilla, GhlbeUBO. 
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son Conrad only showed himself in Italy to meet 
his death.* Thus the empire escaped out of 
the hands of this family ; and the king of Eng- 
land's brother, and the king of Castile, each 
thought himself emperor. Conrad's son, the 
little Corradino, was not of an age to dispute 
any thing with anybody ; but the kingdom of 
Naples remained in the grasp of the bastard 
Manfred, the true son of Frederick II., bril- 
liant, witty, and debauched, impious as his 
father, a man apart, whom none hated or 
loved by halves. He gloried in being a bas- 
tard, like numerous heroes and gods of anti- 
quity.f His whole hope lay in the Saracens, 
who guarded for him his father's strongholds 
and treasures. He trusted hardly any others, 
sent for nine thousand more from Sicily, and 
in his last battle, it was at their head that he 
charged the enemy.| 

It is said that Charles of Anjou owed his 
victory to his unknightly orders, to strike at 
the horses.^ It was against all the laws of 
chivalry, and was besides unnecessary ; the 
French men-at-arms having too greatly the ad- 
vantage over an army principally consisting of 
light troops. On seeing his men in flight, 
Manfred desired to die. As he was fastening 
on his helm, it twice slipt and fell. " Hoc est 
signum Dei^^^ ('tis the hand of God,) was his 
exclamation, and, throwing himself into the 
midst of the French, he met his death. Charles 
of Anjou would have had the poor excommu- 
nicated corpse remain unburied ; but the French 
themselves brought a stone each, and so reared 
him a tomb.|| 

* In the Kprinf of the year 18S4, he vmn only twenty-six 
years of aip;. Jamsilla, t. vili. p. 507 ; SUmondl, R^p. Ital. 
t. vUi. p. 143. 

t The f(»Ilowinfr In hU portrait by his contemporaries, 
Math. 8pinelil, Ricordon, Sommonte, Collonueio, Ice. He 
was ^-ery coara^ous, a lover of art, fenemus, and urbane. 
He was well-made and handsome, but dUsolnte. He dis- 
honored his sister, the wife of the count of Caserta, and 
feared neither God nor the saints. He contracted alliance 
with the Saracens, whom he made use of to tyrannise over 
the clerrr, and addicted himself to the superstitions astrol- 
ofy of the Arabs. — He used to boast of his illegitimacy, 
■aylni; that great men usually sprang fVom forbidden unions, 
fillchnud, t. V. p. 43. 

X In his flight In the year 1354, be could And refhge only 
at Lucerta ; where he was welcomed by the Saracens with 
transports of Juy. Before the battle, Manflred sent ambas- 
sadors to effect a negotiation. Charies told them, " Go, tell 
the sultan of Nocera that I desire battle only, and that this 
very day I will either send him to hell, or he shall send me 
to PanuUse.'* Bismondi, Rtp. Ital. L ill. p. 153. 347. 

% ibid. p. 348. See, also, Desoe. Victor. Obt. per Carol. 
ap. Duchesne, L v. p. 345. 

U The pope's legate had the body disinterred, and thrown 
OB the bcmlers of the kingdom of Naples, and the Campagna 
of Rome.— Dante, Purgatorlo, c. 3. 

** Comely, and fldr, and gentle of aspect 
UoseemM .... 

then smiling spoke ; 
'lam Blanftedi .... 

When by two mortal blows 
My firame was shatler'd, I betook myself 
Weeping to him, who office will forgives 

Had this text divine 

Been of Coaenza's shepherd better scanned, 
Who then by Clement on my hunt was set, 
Tet at the bridge's head my bones had lain 
Near Benevento, by the heavy mole 
Protected ; but the rain now drenches them, 
And the wind drives.* " 



The fierce conqueror of Naples was nowise 
softened by this easy victory. He scattered 
over the country a swarm of ravenous agents, 
who, falling upon it like locusts, devoured fruits 
and trees, and almost the soil itself.* Matters 
were carried to such an extreme that the pope 
himself, who had summoned the scourge, re- 
pented, and remonstrated with the Angevin. 
All Italy resounded with complaints, which 
echoed beyond the Alps. The whole Ghibe- 
line party of Naples and of Tuscany, Pisa es- 
pecially, implored the aid of the young Corra- 
dino. The heroic youth had long been detain- 
ed by his mother, unwilling to see him plunee 
at so tender an age into that funereal Itafy, 
where all his family had found a tomb. But, 
as soon as he had attained the age of fifteen, 
she found it inipossible to hold him back. His 
young friend, Frederick of Austria, despoiled 
like him of his inheritance, joined his fortunes.f 
They crossed the Alps virith a numerous chival- 
ry ; but scarcely had they reached Lombardy, 
when the duke of Bavaria took the alarm, and 
lefl the young descendant of the emperors to 
pursue his [>erilous attempt with from three to 
four thousand men-at-arms only. As they 
passed Rome, the po))e, on being apprized of 
the circumstance, merely said, " Let the vic- 
tims go on."t 

Meanwhile, the small troop had been rein- 
forced. Besides the Ghibelines of Italy, some 
Spanish nobles, refugees at Rome, espoused 
the cause of the youth, as, in a duel, they 
would have drawn their swords for the weaker 
party. These troops, too, were animated with 
the best spirit; and when they encountered, 
behind the Tagliacozzo, the army of Charles 
of Anjou, they Doldly crossed the river and pot 
to flight all who faced them. They thought 
the victory theirs, when Charles, who, by the 
advice of an old and skilful knight, had retired 
with his best men-at-arms behind a rising 
ground, suddenly fell upon the tired and scat- 
tered victors, ^he Spaniards alone rallied : 
they were annihilated. 

Corradino, the lawful heir, the last offshoot 
of this formidable race, was taken; a great 
temptation to the fierce conqueror. Undoubt- 
edly he persuaded himself, by a forced inter- 
pretation of the Roman law, that a conquered 
enemy might be considered guilty of high trea- 
son : besides, was not the enemy of the Church 
beyond the pale of the law % The pope is said 
to have confirmed him in this sentiment, and to 
have written to him. Vita Corradini mors Ceh 
roliy(^ (" Corradino's life is Charleses death.") 

* Charles had Joined to all the offices which existed nnder 
its old administration, the corresponding offices which he 
was (amiliar with in France, so that the number of Aue- 
Uonai1e« was more than doubled. Sbmondi, t liL p. 357, 
quoting Malesplna, 1. ill. c. IS. 

t Sismondi. R6p. Ital. t. ill. p. 371. 

t Ptolomcii Luc. Hist. Eccfes. 1. zxii. c 36. RaynahB, 
$90, p. 261. Sismondi, t. ilL p. 380. 

$ Giannnne, 1. xix. c. 4. Sismondi conceires this tndl- 
Uon should be rejected. Many writers assert that the pope 
upbraided Charles Utmly with OoindiBO?^ 4Mtf^ ^imr 
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Charles named judp^es from among his crea- 
tures to try his prisoner. Hut the proceeding 
was so strange and unheard of, that even of 
these judges some defended Corradino, while 
the rest held their peace. One alone found 
him guilty, and took upon himself to read the 
sentence on the scaffold. Not with impunity. 
Charles's own son-in-law, Robert of Flanders, 
leaped on the scaffold, and slew him with one 
stroke of his sword, exclaiming, '* 'Tis not for 
a wretch like thee, to condemn to death so 
noble and gentle a lord !*' 

Not the less was the unhappy youth behead- 
ed, together with his inseparable friend, Fred- 
erick of Austria. He uttered no complaint — 
" Oh, my mother, what sad news will they 
bring you of me !" He then threw his glove 
into the crowd, which is said to have been 
faithfully picked up and carried to his sister, 
and his brother-in-law, the king of Aragon. — 
All know the Sicilian vespers ! 

One last word as to the house of Swabia. A 
daughter remained, who, when all Europe was 
at Frederick's feet, had been married to the 
duke of Saxony. When the family fell, and 
the pope hunted the generation of vipers* 
through all the world, the Saxon repented of 
his having taken to wife the em|)eror's daugh- 
ter. He brutally struck her : he did more — 
he stabbed her to the heart by placing by hor 
side, in her own castle, and at her very table, 
an odious concubine, whom he wished to com- 
pel her to be subservient to. The unhappy 
woman, concluding that he sought her life, re- 
solved to make her escape. A faithful servant 
of her house kept a boat on the Elbe, under the 
rock on which the castle rose ; and she had to 
let herself down by a rope at the peril of her 
life. It was not the danger which stayed her 
step — but she was leaving an infant behind. As 
she was on the j)oint of descending, she would 
see him once more and kiss him, asleep in the 
cradle. What laceration of the heart ! . . . . 
In the agonies of a mother's grief she did not 
kiss, but bit him. The child lived, and is 
known in history by the name of Frederick the 
Bitten. He was his father's most implacable 
enemy. 

The share St. Louis had in this barbarous 
conquest of Charles of Anjou's, it is difHcult to 
determine. It is to him the pope addressed 
himself for veng(?anee on the house of Swabia, 
"as his defender, a.s his right hand."t Un- 
d9ubte(ily, ho at least authorized his brother's 
enterpri.«<e. The last and most sincere repre- 
senUitivc of the middle age was blindly to es- 
pouse its rrli:::iou^ vioh'uee. Thr Sicilian war 
was, in fart, a crusade. To war on the Ho- 
henbtaufen, the allies of the Arabs, was still to 

mondi. Prhniiilt. nn<l mo^t «>f the mo<l«Tn hi<tf>ri»ns who 
liare ^ptiken of C'nnrwt. htivc mide Ux) liule n^ of Jo- 
annes Viloduninus. Wtt ^liall return to the sabject elsc- 
where. 

^ Da VIpneo Meniine Fredrriri Secnndi. 

t Tuqaim ad dvreu«ionl!i hu» do ktRrnm. Nancis, ap. 
hHMi iw Ubcrtte d« I'l^lije GMUieane. t. ii. p. 8. 



combat the infidels : it was a pious work Ib 
wrest from the house of Swabia that Soutih 
ern Italy which she gave up to the Siciliu 
Arabs, to close Europe against Africa, Christ- 
endom against Mahometanisin. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the principle of the middk 
age, already attacked on every side, becaw 
more bitter and violent in those minds that re- 
mained faithful to it. None wish to die ; sys- 
tems as little as individuals. This antique 
world, which felt life hourly oozing out of it. 
shrunk within itself, and waxed sterner. Be- 
ginning itself to doubt itself, it was only tbe 
more cruel to those who doubted. The gen- 
tlest souls experienced, without comprcheDdiBe 
why, a necessity for strengthening their own 
faith by intolerance. 

To believe and to strike, to shun all reason- 
ing or " discourse of reason," to blot out light 
by closing the eyes, to fight in the dark — sucb 
was the infantile impression of the middle aj^ 
'Tis the common principle of religious pe^s^ 
cutions and of crusades. The feeling grev 
singularly weak in the thirteenth centniy. 
Men^s horror of the Saracens had greatlj 
abated :* it was replaced by disco uragcmot 
and weariness. Euiopc entertained a confuseii 
feeling that it had but a slight hold on wearied 
Asia. A struggle of two centuries had tangfat 
mankind a just estimate of these frightful win>. 
The crusaders, who, on the faith of our chival- 
rous poems, had gone in quest of empires of 
Trebisond, paradi.**es of Jericho, and Jerusa- 
lems of emeralds and sapphires, had only found 
rugged valleys, a vulture cavalry, trenchant 
Damascus steel, an arid desert, and thir>iteveu 
under the shade of the palm-tree. The ciu- I 
sades had been like the perfidious Dead Sea I 
fruit — ^an orange to the view, ashes to the lasie. 
Europe looked less and less towards the Eart- 
Enough had been done, the Holy Land was 
neglected, and when it was lost, God bore the 
blame. " Has God then sworn," exclaims i 
troubadour, '' to leave no Christian alive, aod 
to make St. Mary's of Jerusalem a mosquf ' 
And as his Son, who ought to oppose this, finds 
it good, 'twere madness in us to oppose it. God 
sleeps, while Mahomet triumphantly displays 
his power. I would never hear more of cii- 
sading against the Saracens, since God pro- 
tects them."t 

Meanwhile, Syria swam in blood. After the 



* Bt. Lonis nhowed prrnt kindness to the Saracvos. *'B« 
cnrichcti muny Sjimc4.*ii!i whom he h:id hnd baptised, taU hf 
won thcni l)y tnarr)-1nf; thrm with UhilMtlan women. . . • 
When iK'yond svn, he coinniandcd, and Usued ordm toku 
prople, not to ^Uiy the wivoo ur children of the Saimceo*: 
on the rnntrary. to Uike them alive nnd Mi^ them lo br 
t>npti»^d. LikewWo. he ronminndcd ti> the utmost (Wkn 
power, that the Siinccnti slmuld not be slain, bat taiten.tt' 
kept in prisim. And at tiiiie.5 vo9!*cl« of •liver %Bd oA« 
thinir^ of the Mirt would lie «(tolen in hi* court, nnd then At 
bleiwrd king put up p)iHl-hamiinitny with It, and wamidpft 
the tiiieven money nnd wnd them beyond aea: and Iha k* 
did to many. Up wn% ever full of chaiitjr and pileoM I* 
other*." l.e ronle^vur. p. 302, 3P8. 

t r.e Cliev.iiiiT dn Temple, up. Raynooaid, Ckrix i> 
Fotilett diM Truubaduian, t iv. p. 131. 
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Mongols, and in opposition to them, arrived the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. This fierce militia, re- 
cruited from slaves, and fed on murders, took 
from the Christians, one after the other,* their 
last remaining strongholds in Syria — Cesarea, 
Arzuf, Saphct, Jaffa, Bclfort, and, lastly, the 
great Antioch. Men innumerahle were slaugh- 
tered for not denying their faith — many were 
flayed alive. In Antioch alone, seventeen thou- 
sand souls were put to the sword, and a hun- 
dred thousand sold into slavery, f 

This terrible news filled Europe with grief 
and sadness, but impelled it to no outbreak. St. 
Ijouis alone felt the wound at his heart. He 
said nothing ; but he wrote to the pope that he 
was about to take the cross. Clement IV., 
who was an able man, and more legist than 
priest, endeavored to dissuade him from his 
purpose,^ seeming to judge of it from our 
modem point of view, and to comprehend that 
another crusade would be as fruitless as the 
former ones. But it was out of the question 
for the man of the middle-age, its true son, its 
last child, to desert God's service, deny his 
fathers, the heroes of the crusades, and leave 
the bones of the martyrs to bleach in the wind, 
without an effort to bury them. lie could not 
rest in his palace of Vincennes while the 
Mameluke was slaughtering Chrislian**, or kill- 
ing their souls by forcing them to renounce 
their faith. From the Sainte-Chapelle, St. 
Ijouis heard the groans of the dying in Pales- 
tine, and the shrieks of the Christian virgins. 
That God should be denied in Asia, and cursed 
in Europe for the triumphs of the infidel, 
weighed heavily on the soul of the pious king. 
Besides, it was with regret that he had return- 
ed from the Holy Land. He brought away 
with him too lively a remembrance of it — ^the 
det<olation of Egypt, the wondrous sadness of 
the desert, the lost opportunity of martyrdom 
tortured this Christian soul with regrets. 

On the 25th of May, 1267, having convened 
liis barons in the great hall of the I^nvre, he 
entered it bearing in his hands the holy crown 
of thorns. Weak and sickly as he was through 
his life of austerity and self-denial, he took the 
cross in their presence, and made his three 
sons take it : none, after this, durst refuse.^ 
His brothers, Alphonso of Poitiers, and Charles 
of Anjou, soon followed his example, as did the 
king of Navarre, the count of Champagne — 



• Marin. SAnutn, 8ecreta fide!, crucln, 1. ill. P. xil. c. 4-9- 

t Ibid. c. 9. Usque xvii. nillllH prnionnniin inti>rfcm 
^iint. et ultra centum niiUin captivntn sunt: et fkcta est 
riviftii tam fhrncwa, quasi solitudo dvMrrti. 

X Gaufred. de Bell. Icjc. Vita et Convrm. S. Lud. c. 37, 
ap. Duche#ne, v. 4fil .—Clement. EpWt. 2li9. 

^ IltMpiniE the monki to build the mon:t5tery of Roinu- 
rount, he ohllf(e<l hh brother* to >i«<<i«t. "The biox.«ed king 
took the hand-bnmiw, Indcn with stone«. nnd Inire it In 

front, a monk bearing it behind .And when his 

brothers wlnhed at times to "ihvik. cry ont, and play, tlio 
blessed king said to them. 'Tlie monks nh-rrve silence, 50 
otu^ht we !* And when the brothrr« of tUr. ble^seil kinir, 
havint; heavy loads wi-thed to re«.t niidwiy, in«>tead of cnr- 
lying them at once to the wall, he «ald to them, 'The monks 
do not rest, nor should yon.* " Lc Goofes-seuT, p. 334. 



the counts of Artois and Flanders — ^the son of 
the count of Brittany — ^numerous barons — and, 
lastly, the kings of Castile, Aragon, and Por- 
tugal, and the two sons of the king of England. 
St. Louis endeavored to win all his neighbon 
to accompany him, arbitrating between their 
difierences, and assisting in their equipments : 
to the son of the king of England alone, he 
gave seventy thousand livres toumois. And, 
to attach the South to him, he for the first time 
summoned the representatives of the burgesses 
to sit in the assemblies of the seneschalships of 
Carcassonne and Beaucaire ; and so laid the 
foundation of the States of Languedoc. 

So little popular was the crusade, that the 
seneschal of Champagne, Joinville, notwith- 
standing his personal affection for the saintly 
monarch, excused himself from following him. 
We give his account of the matter, as the ex- 
pression of the feeling of the lime : — 

" It came to pass, by the will of God, that 
as I was asleep at matin time, I was aware in 
my sleep that I saw the king kneeling before 
an altar, and was aware that {several prelates in 
their robes were robing him with a scarlet cha- 
suble of Reims' serge." Joinville's chaplain 
explained to him that the dream signified that 
the king would take the cross, and that by the 
Reims' serge was intimated, that the crusade 
" would have no result." — ** I felt that all who 
praised his determination to go, committed a 
deadly sin." — " Of his voyage to Thumes (Tu- 
nis) I wish to say nothing, for, God he praised, 
I was not there."* 

This great army, slowly got together, dis- 
couraged beforehand, and setting out with re- 
gret, loitered two months in the unhealthy pre- 
cincts of Aigues-Mortes. No one yet knew 
where it would make its descent. Egypt was 
in a state of great alarm ; and the relusian 
mouth of the Nile was closed : it has remained 
filled up ever since. f The Greek emperor, 
who feared the ambition of Charles of Anjon, 
sent offers of a union of the two churches. 

At length the army was embarked on board 
of CJ enoese vessels. The Pisans, — G hibelines, 
and rivals of Genoa, — felt alarmed for Sardi- 
nia, and closed their ports. It was with great 
difficulty that St. Ijouis obtained leave to land 
his sick, already very numerous. They had 
been at sea more than twenty days. Such slow 

? regress rendered reaching Egypt or the Holy 
^and out of the question, and the king was 
persuaded to steer for Tunis. It was the in- 
terest t)f Charles of Anjou, as king of Sicily, 
that ho should do so. He made his brother 
believe that Egypt drew large supplies from 
Tunis \l ^^^ ii^ ^^^^ ignorance, perhaps, imagined 
that it was easy to pass from one to the other. 
Besides, he thought that the appearance of a 



♦ Joinville, p. l.tl, l.M. 
f Mirhnud. I. Iv. p. 439. 

X \^^'*\Ao•^, the Tunl<lan plmte« did much injury to the 
riirir«iiin ^hipplnj!. Marin. Sanuto, I. iil. P. lit. c 10.— 
i Guill. Nangitf, AnnaLdn Kecnrda 8t.l«n&»^l3A.'tWi^v^^' 
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Chrisiiaa army wmuM dec;'it' the sulian ol'Tu- lalht-r : ii \^a» a s>u:nfu<.>n$ from G<Mi. a lemiiO' 

ni? !•> conversion. Tunis entvrtained fritmilv T:i»n i«» <i.»-. Tuiis. unhoui lear or regret, fap 

reliiioas uiih Cajiile anl P\-ani;o ; and imi wm; ilirnujh in*- .a>:iij::e* ui'a Ciir:stian'>;je. 

Ivr.jf b^f-ire. Si. L*^i::«. on the •"•oa*iun *j\ the r»j«».-..Mi.: iiio aj.j-^nu-.l !:ijri:e» and psalcis 

hajTisia i-fa c<^»river;ed Jew in ihe a:):>ey of .<!. d:cij:in_: a iK'au'.il'.i: arid I'lUchic? Pafier ul" !•> 

D».:.yA. h;ii: ii».?:rei the j'rt»»»r.c»- nf I'uc Tu- >iri:ci:i':is :«• hi? ^-.-n and *i:c?»*9Si»r. and erra 

c:»::in a:r.v---fii"ir<. a.id had ?;ii I !•» them alter rec».;v.n*: thr aiir:ia>9>;i'<or» of' the Cv reek ». vim 

th^r ftrf :i.u:.y. " >.iy lo ynur ni'i:<ii''r. thai »*• had c«»iii'. to r»-9ri.-^'h hi* inXt-neniiMn in ihw 

sirorij is my i.irijiri? Jmf tilt :»ari ty nf his S'^ul. lavor w.ih hn h.'-oiht-r riiarles. He »poke 

taal I would ciiiiiM.nl lu enter a Sa.'^ccn pri»i.»n kindly ti< ihtin. an^i pr<''m:&eii hi» h«.s>l oificei. 

fur ihr rvni'iin !er •>!' mv lilV. and never az-iin it* he l:v.=-ii. tn rntiire iheiu t«e:ice ; the nextdar. 

"o i"":v the lij'ii of day. if hy *•» dmnj I c«.iiiiii he \i:.> hiiu^'.f takt-n to G^kI'* peace.* 
luake y>i>:r k:r.z ani his pe.i^'le (.'hristunei. even (Mi th:^ h.> \.i»t n:^ht. he ordered his attend- 

'j.i :h:> :n.ri."* ant.< tu i:fi him ui:: of Ded and lay him on 

A J-*.!'"' fui ex;.<'G.iii'n wh:«'h ?hni;ld end in ashi? . aad he d.ei so. ever keeping his anns 

mrin.i'ii:::.,' th^- kir.j i»f Ti.:j:.-. aiiii fruhteninj c:u>^».d. "And. on the Monday mom. the 

h::i. :r;M «':i:. ■?:.;!:.. ty. wi* tv>: thr mark nf the ^ie^'!«^.•li k:n j rii?«d h:scla*ped hand:} to heaves. 

0»r:.'" *e. ::i '.vii'i-iv sii.;- S:. L'lLis hm! eI^^-•.■lrd ai.d sani. * l»nii*utus LA»rd God. {Biau Mini 

h> j.'i.— '.'ij-r. Mi..>t uf the crii?at:» r* preferred Di€i.} hsve me-^.'y on this j-eople s^ijounuo? 

vii/t-ri'.'e. Tun:* wa^i r»-|-«t.-ii-.i to be a rich here, and ij.-aiit them a sai'e reium, that they 

c;:y. i:.e i'!::idrr vX whifii wm;:!.! indemn'.fy may nt^t fill intM their enemy's hands, or be 

I'l.Kiu f'»r Liii»-rk;ik:n.; s«» iiaiii:»-rmi< an exj».-di- forctd !•• deny il.y iioly name.' . . . 
:.un. >•• ihiT w:!:i..i:t :;ny rtj'ird ;•• the vu'ws " Aini liif i.:j:i: biefure h»? died, as he wu 

I if ::.».• k ::.,'. i:.': ritni '••>•.• •.■•.■ in: neti.'-ii hi)*t:ii- rej-HJs.Lij, ho .•-.jimi and said in a low toiw. 

t:»:a hiy .-■^.zin^' the ve.->i l? \vh:i.'h lay wfure * i*h. Jt-ruMlt ru ! uh. Jerusalem '' "+ 
''.trthaje. Th'» army •;>»-:: i?i.i.-k»il 'Airhvut ojw Tnis \\a> the L*i of the crusaii*^s. The 

po?::i-.:i . the M«iyrs i^nly ^fl^'^v. d rh»-[U''t Ives mi.liile aje h.iii yitldt-d its ideal — riower ani 

Im :r -viiAr. -iriw afivr ::iv:ii. an.i f^iijLv the fruit : lis lime u.is ei-iue. With Philippe-Ie- 

f^'hri-:: i:."?. AiVr larijuisrurij s*>:i)r' i!ays on B»l. ■jraml-Min uf St. Louis, boi»in luiodeni 

tTe •■:.!.;._• -:i":»-. the on-;.:-:.- ;i Iv.inn-i nn iiin* s i wht n the niiiile-a^e is i^uiTeted in tl* 

il'.e ea^'.lr "if ',' i-tii i.:e. All thit :rii..ii[i«-d 'jf p» r>uii of Unuiface VIII.. and the crusade 

Ki'ia*.'- jr* i! rival \v:i> :i fi.r? i:ir.-:>i'ri«-it hy S-rnt m ih:ii of the Templars. 
f '. ■ 'i::i :.' i .-'lii:-:*. whit^iith*- < iMi-'r'-i; sciz» d. A oruKuie will \o:\z be talked *.»t — the word 

T:.T Si:.-:-:.-?. tak.:.j refiije m :ri»; m:-i'i!.s. were will be nfi ri.p'.iiie-i : :i is a wi;-ll-Siii;ndinsr. ef- 

e.:;.» r : .: :.i !:.e .^wnpi. ur > ::r»';:itt.d f>y Irre ; ftoiive wurii — \ -z ih- raisinj of ttrith* and im- 

Til.: thv A;r._' f-'Ln ! :h». ru:r.* fil: iif lit id iiMiiiH*. jhijis. H.;'. the :Treat of the oanh anu iM 

u;l..-'. ':.'■ :. ;■: r»-:a'»vfii tu in;ik'- rn*.::! fn: him- j»*.ij'<> ^^tlI kn»'.v \\:ia; to think of it. J S".'."-*? 

s-lf a:, i I'.t- :. : i:.*-.* Hv h:i.! !i» •.% ii: at t.'ar- time afierw:ir«i< ue shrill see iho Veneiiaa 

t.'i:ij'- r '.":.> -""rii-r ' ':..i:l»? :••■:"-■:<.■ uiirchir.j Sair./.ii, pri';-i>iaj lo the p«-'pe a ctiuuueroul 

'ip'.-:* T;r.>. .->■> '.'lai the ;:rt;it'': part of ih»- crusaiir . — ** Ii v*a* nut er.u'ijh." he said, "lo 

a.TuV I'.i : *. ■ r- ::. ;.:l i;:i'l'r ;in Afri'*an jiun. half ;:iv.iiit- I>vi't. i: bth»Hj\el id ruin it." Ha 

^•;:ir-i 1.. 'I'l- -s .:. i -i.-iftf-i !iy ?!ie wm-is. m liie prt'ji*M:iiia \ia> in reijfieii the Per&iaii route K 

i;ii:-: ■ f i i-i v-'Iit? .i.'id i-f i:.* si- lich uf liie the Indits. >o ihat Airxan-irui and Damieni 

■i. Ar''::.i theiii pru\vl«.d ::i-- Mnors, evrr would ni? b-nj^-r be Tie emporiums t.if its irjde. J 
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-"ir.-yirij -if .-rrLjjier*. Ti.t r»- wt-re neiihtr Here is aiiuviiaced afar oif liie modem spirit: 

T.'-z ■* r. r j;u-^ 1 :i:jii tht' nr^lv m lt^-t iht v had . , . 

,■ , .- .1.1 < .• *. S -.ni'-ni!. \. \ .. f. \^> 

:".ll ■•:'■'■ iV.^-.'iJ.- i::-r'.".*. In ' .z'-\ '-.ivs the ^''''^. 
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N-:.:- 1."-. :;'. :.*"»h.il i»f Frar.'*t — .iri-i i:.e I'-rsU •"'^'"^n. H- ...■ » i R u-' "iiwiv* uitini::!'*! t> ihi^ c<« 
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; . .:.■: Al r'.r:i"i:.:. Tn-. iej:i»r >cM.n fulbfAe-l i> ir iit'Tr-^r H- v* i- :;itn ;rv;.i::ii,,t k;ne ni' i:£\^ 

u . -r.;. ^.,.. . ,^ ,. ... h .V" T «.r-,M rvi »., ■'■"'' :r.-rn: -;'^:.:i.ti.: :h^ ch.'i-f. « »n hemnf ih-r"-* 

.. .. !..► . .....u >. u. . n.%..._ M....t«.tl .li ^.„^^. .,.,. ..^_,.^. ^^^.,j iV:nvrT.r*'-^rwh:iiii«a»!»N.r. 

: .:ry •.-.■.: .>;n;. tr.rvw iht m liiM the 0.lH-.i:. -Tli.' ;« .•/ r- ,- i...: :!.• in;rrire:.r. ha* ju-hhhiU? vi>u ki:S 
•a'l. ••. -A:* ^"•■:: i-;;"k» ■! wr.h ei'-l-M'-s The •fl"-*;'--' Wrm-i^i r..t i*- unsT-.r^iu:.' Ha* iXm ^mrh-'i 
I : : . . , . ,• I .?. . L,. ,.,.'...., ., .,. »*i-- •;•: -1 ■■ t"! PfvLi i:j ih* h^;y r:»:h»T. caliuh^^■|ll«■ 
■i.. : •■■. ■ :i f "::> ?rKp. ari-l it um< a wttk *'■ Vt- .-Si:-::.. rn-nti d.H.am erne;*, eti. Ronrr. 

.- , . .... -'t h. ••■:.■» ^n th*- ■Mf r.J. : tV ■'■■0'' •Jt-rf.iitn of ihr nmas 

*. ■•• '."!.■■ It- V. i" in*'' :«• -»•.-:»♦. Uiv •.!.'. i^l Mi-i";- i^ iV -ui-i-*!!' ihi- rra<iii- . ihf th.nl. (•• a ha- 

•i ■. 1 :■••.:£:! ::-»■:• I'll n :ii"v»ii .iri-'ther of •' '■• ' ■■'' *• "•I'l*"-"' n. iR'i ixi^-tiii.-n-* t» iho F-vt 

S.i-:*.i '.Mr^I r.n»<. ■ : ihe M'-ii.rerr.nf.in. ih*» lli-ly Uini 
ini: l!^-. I'J. — Th' j*;» w'.-* lornl .t ;>r.i.M? i»r ihi* pnijt*rL u»d 
:: w »» :'\p-' y n'i>-.\oil !•;. -x':. <.i:n<j|-»n pnnrtn. «fc-\ 
h- \\'\'-' .: .' r ■: i::i u.i :i ■:.' Stn-iii ihrn ;»i»i»li«-Hl t' :M 
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;fni^er(li,«nd not religion, is about to be the 
epv^er of distant expeditions. 

CHARACTER OF 8T. LOUIS. 

That the Christian age of the world should 
have been last s3rmbolized in a French monarch, 
was a great thing for the monarchy and for the 
dynasty. It is wliat emboldened the successors 
of St. Louis to oppose so bold a front to the 
clergy. Royalty assumed in the eyes of the 
people religious authority, and the idea of sanc- 
tity was attached to it. They had found the 
true king just and pious, and the impartial 
judge of his people. How far the conscien 
tious determinations of this pure and spotless 
soul might have been influenced by the legists, 
the modest and crafly counsellors, who after- 
wards became so notorious, none of his own 
day could estimate. We shall not attempt it 
here. This great subject will be treated of in 
its connection with the preceding and subse- 
quent e()ochs of our legislation. 

The interests of the crown being at the time 
identified with those of order, the pious king 
found himself constantly led to sacrifice to it 
feudal rights which he would have desired, in 
his conscientiousness and disinterestedness, to 
respect. Whatever his able counsellors sug- 
gested to him for the aggrandizement of the 
royal power, he carried into act for the good 
of justice. The subtle thoughts of legists 
were received and promulgated through the 
simplicity of a saint. Their decisions passing 
through so pure annouth, acquired the authority 
of a judgment of God. 

" Many a time did it happen that in summer, 
he would go and sit in the forest of Vincennes 
ai\er mass, and would rest against an oak, and 
make us sit around him ; and all who had 
business came to speak to him without hinder- 
ance from usher or any other. And then he 
asked them with his own mouth, * Is there any 
one who has a suit V And they who had, rose 
up ; and then he said, ' Silence all, and speak 
one after the other.' And then he would call 
to him my lord Pierre de Fontcinnes and my 
lord Gcoffroy de Villette, and say to one of 
them, ' Hear me this cause.' And when he 
saw any thing to amend in the speech of those 
who pleaded for others, he himself amended it 
with his own mouth. I have seen him some- 
times in summer come to hear his people's suits 
in the garden of Paris, in a camlet vest, a sur- 
coat of tiretaine without sleeves, a kerchief of 
black scndal round his neck, his hair neatly 
arranged, and without bonnet, and a fillet of 
white paon on his head, when he would have a 
carpet laid down for us to sit round him. And 
all who had suits to him stood around him, and 
then he had their causes heard, just as I have 
told you before he did in the forest of Vin- 
cennes. 



"• 



• JolnvUle, p. 13. 



In the year 1256 or 1257, he issued a decree 
against the lord of Vesnon, condemning him to 
indemnify a merchant who had been robbed in 
open day in a road lying within his lordship. 
The lords of the manor were bound to have 
the roads watched from the rising to the set- 
ting sun.* 

Enguerrand de Coucy having hung three 
young men who were sporting m the woods, 
the king had him arrested and condemned. All 
the great vassals protested against this proceed- 
ing, and supported Enguerrand's demand of 
trial by battle. The king said, " That in regard 
to the poor, the churches, and persons on whom 
one ought to have pity, they ought not thus to 
be met with wager of battle, since it would not 
be easy to find persons to undertake to encoun- 
ter the barons of the kingdom in the lists for 
such sort of people. . . . ' 

'* When the barons," he said to John of 
Brittany, '* who held altogether of you without 
other remedy, laid their complaint of you before 
us, and offered to prove their integrity by wager 
of battle agrainst you, you replied that you could 
not meet them in the lists, but by inquiry into 
the matter, and said besides, that battle is not 
the way of jtutice.*''^ Jean Thourot, who had 
warmly undertaken the defence of Enguerrand 
de Coucy, cried out ironically, '* Had I been 
the king I would have hung all my barons, for 
the first step taken, the second costs notliing." 
The king overheard him, and called him back, 
*' How, John, do you say that I ought to hang 
my barons 1 Certainly, I will not hang them, 
but I will punish them if they do wrong." 

Certain gentlemen, who had for cousin a 
wicked man who would not reform, besought 
Simon de Nielle, their lord, who had the right 
of pit and gallows on his land, permission to 
put him to death, for fear he should fall into the 
hands of justice, and be hung to the disgrace 
of his family. Simon refused, referring them 
to the king, who would not suffer it, '' for he 
wished justice to be executed on malefactors 
throughout his kingdom openly and before the 
people, and that none should be punished pri- 
vily. "J 

A complaint having been laid before St. 
Louis by one whom his brother, Charles of 
Anjou, wished to force to sell him an estate 
which he had in his countship, the king sum- 
moned Charles before his council : " and the 
blessed king ordered his possession to be re- 
stored to the man, and that thenceforward he 
should have no trouble on its account, since he 
desired neither to sell nor exchange it"^ 

Let us add two remarkable facts which 



* Ilenatilt, t. I. — A similar jnd{nnent was given against 
Ihe count of Artols, in 1387. Bouchel, p. 343. 

t Life of St. Louis, by qacen Margaret's confessor, (ed. 
17R1,) p. 379. 3rn.— Among other penalties with which SL 
I^nuis viiilted Enguerrand, he deprived him of all high Ju- 
risdiction (haute justice) over woods and preserve poad% 
and of the right of imprisoning or eoodemning to death. 

t Le Confesseur, p. 383. 

$ Id. p. 361. 
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Church, ^ring him courage to reMlMQ||JB; 
in favor of the bishops, and the bishops tES|'« 
selves. " J 

The Gallican bishops being one day asses- 
bled, the bishop of Auxerre addres9ed St. 
Louis in their name as follows : — " ' Sire, the 
lords here present, archbishops and bishopi, 
have comraiissioned me to tell you that Chns- 
tcndoni is perishing in your hands/ The kiofr, 
upon tliis, crossed himself, and said, * Now. tell 
me how this is.' * JSire,' said he, ' it is be- 
cause excommunications are so little cared for 
at this time, that the excommunicated suffer 
themselves to die before they seek for absolu- 
tion, and will not render satisfaction to the 
Church. So, we require you, sire, for God 
and your duty's sake, to give order to your 
provosts and bailiffs to compel all who shaD 
endure exconmiuiiication for a year and a day. 
I to seek alisolutiun by the seizure of tb«ir 
goods.' To this the king replied, that he 
would willingly so ccmimaiid as regarded those 
who were proved to him to have done wrong. 
I . . . And the king said that ho would abide ij 
, his determination, for that it would be contrary 
to God and comnum sense to compel people to 
seek absolution, when the priests had done 
them wrong."* 

France, so long the ser\'ant of ccelvsiastical 
power, assumed a freer spirit in the thirteenth 
century. Though allied with pope and Guelph 
against the emperors, it became (ahibeline in 
spirit. NevertheJess, there was this great dif- 
ference ; it carried on its op]>osition by legal 
forms, and, therefore, the more fonnidably. 
FVom the connnencement of the thirteenth 
century, the barons had lent a cheerful support 
to Philippe- A uguste ag:iin!it the pope and the 
bishops ; and, in 1225, they declared that they 
would either quit their lands or take up arms, 
if the king did not- put a stop to the encroach- 
ments of the ecclesiastical power. In fact, the 
Church, ever acquiring and never letting go^ 
would in the long run have absorbed all. Am, 
in 1216, the famous Pierre Mauclerc entered 
into a league to this end with the counts of 
Angouleme and St. Pol, and numerous haroo«. 
The terms in which the act of association \i 
drawn up, are of extraordinary energy. The 
hand of the legists is visible : one would fancy 
one's self already reading the language of Guif- 
laumc de Nogarct.f 



• J(>ln\1llo. p. 14. 

t "£^inp thnt tho rapentitinn of the prip^tsi ffhrp^tftal 
of thf> fnct that it was l>y war and hl(XMlshe<i. under Charif- 
^ m'lcnc anil othcn<, thnt the klnsdoin of FVtnre wa« roft- 
! vortod from the error uf the («ontil(^ to the Tnthnlir fxiiii^ 
. han ao Hl»iorlied the iunMlictifm of vrcuHr princcst, thil 
\ theiM) sons (if M*rf<4 jad|!o aiWr their law frr<*nu'n and ibe 
■ TOHH of tVeemen. aihelt. nrronlinf: to the l.iw uf the Ant 

conqncror*. it ix wo who nhonld nthcr jiidur thom 

I We. all nobles of the kinedoni. ron>iidorini( thnt :t was bM 

I by tho written law, nor by rlcriral arrofrtnre. bnt by the 

Mwcnt and toil of war that the kinsdnm \vi!« romiunrd 

.... resolve thit no one, priest or layni :n, '«h?iU in faniK 

MUiimon !iny bof(»rp thr <inlin ir>'ju.l::'Mirili'lr« iii», ^^.pirltatl 

; jiid'j!!' 7) exrrjit in r^^es uf hen"«y. m <rr; ijre. and u urj", »•■ 

I dcr pain fur the vtol-itur of notke of th«' Kim of all Ul 



equally prove, that though voluntarily submit- 
ting to the advice of priests or of legists, this 
admirable man preserved an elevated sense of 
lustice, which, in doubtful circumstances, led 
him to sacrifice the letter to the spirit. 

Regnault de Trie brought one day to St. 
Louis a letter, by which the king had bestowed 
the countship of Daminartin on the heirs of the 
countess of Boulogne. The seal was broken, 
and all that remained of it were the limbs of 
the king's image. All his counsellois assured 
him that he was not bound to keep his promise. 
lie replied, ** Lords, you see this seal which 1 
used before I crossed the sea : it is clear from 
tliis seal that the imprint of the broken is 
similar to that of the entire seal : wherefore I 
durst not in conscience retain tlie said count- 
ship."* 

One Good Friday, as St. Louis was reading 
the Psalter, the relatives of a gentleman, a 
prisoner in the Ch^ttelet, came to beseech his 
release, reminding the king that the day was 
one of forgiveness. 

The king laid his finger on the verse at 
which he then was — '* Happy are they who 
observe justice, and who execute it at all 
times." He then sent for the provost of 
Paris, and continued his reading 1 he provost 
infurmed him that the prisoner liad been guilty 
of enormous crimes : on which St. Louis or- 
dered him to be at once led to tlie gi!>bet.t 

There can be little doubt that >St. Louis 
owed this elevation of mind which placed 
equity above law, in a great degree to the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, by whom he was 
surrounded. On thorny questions, he was wont 
to consult St. Thomas.J He sent Mendicant 
friars to inspect the provinces, in imitation of 
the missi dominici (the royal commissioners) of 
Charlemagne.^ This mystic Church strength- 
ened him against the episcopal and pontifical 

* .Toinville, p. 15. 

t .f'sidil de Musis Chronic, ap. Art de Verifier les Dates, 
vi. 8. 

X Cull I. de Tlioco. Vit S. Thum. Aqnin. De rem) Fran- 
cin* dicitnr quod Reniper In rebus anluis diet! DoctoriH re- 
quirf-liat consilium, quod fVequpnter expertUA fuerat cue 

rcrtuni '• When he deiiln»d/' «ay* the writer. " to 

lie giiidtNi in cortHin arduous and nece^sar)* fiinttera im the 
following uioniinf!. ho would i«end to the aforesaid doctor to 
consider durlni: the niffht the dubious point of the case, so 
as to pive hini the fitting answer on the next driy.** 

^ M:ilh. Pari!*, nd ann. 1247, p. 493.— By his will. (a. i>. 
1-iiilK; he IcH them lih btmks and lar^rc sums of money, and 
appointeil a counril, to ronsitt of the hiihop of Pariif. the 
chanrrllor, the prior of the Dominicans, and the gu'irdlan 
t\f the Frinci^<:ans, to appoint to vacant brneflrei. Bulirui. 
111. mw. — After the first cninnde, he always hnd two con- 
f<nsor4, one a Dominican, the other a Frinciscitn. (iHufrcd. 
de Bell. loc. Hp. Duchesne, v. 451. — Uucen MtrRirei's con- 
fesMir relates that he had entertiined the idfii of turning 
Dominic <n, and that his wife had murh dlftii-ulty in dis- 
rUHdinp him fnnn it. — lie tiMik cure to ffirwani to the |)i>pi^ 
Rulllaume de Siint-Amnur'ri iKKik. The ii«>|»e ri'tnmed him 
thanks, and priyed him to conlinne his proiertii>n to the 
monks. Bula*ns. iii. 313.— Fp>m a letter addreised to tite 
pope by pnifes>-or« of the university, in which they refuse 
to admit Mendicant friars among their numtier, we tind thut 
St. Ltmis had given them guinh : "Sinci* by allowance of 
oar lord the king they have an nrnipf! multitude ever at 
their beck, whence tlu-y have reremly iN>eun to ctMebriU; 
the Nolemnitlos of their offices without u^, with many 
. . . ." Id. 290. 
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Id the simplicity of his heart, St. Louis in the evening as well, on retiring to rest.* 

joined this struggle of the legists and barons He could not satiate his heart with orisons and 

igainst the priests, which was to turn to his prayers. Often did he remain so long on his 

3W11 advantage ;* and, with the same good faith, knees that on rising, says the historian, he 

le joined that of the jurists against the barons, would be seized with vertigo, and would say in 

He recognist»d the sovereigirs right to resume a whisper to the chamberlains, "Where am 1 1" 

in estate given to the Church ; and, a year be- He feared being overheard by his knights.f 

fore his death, published the famous pragmatic But prayer could not suffice the wants of his 

ict, which is the foundation of the liberties of heart, "^fhe blessed king was marvellously 

:he (Tallican Church. desirous of the grace of tears, and complained 

Pluii^roii at this epoch into mysticism, it un- to his confessor of his lack of tears, and told 

louhteclly cost him the less uneasiness to re- him graciously, humbly, and privily, that when 

Tord so solemn an op[>ositiun to ecclesiastical he heard these words of the litany, * O Lord 

luthority. The unsuccessful result of the God, we beseech thee to vouchsafe us the fount 

.^rus;i(Io, the abounding scandals of his age, of tears,^ the saintly king would say devoutly, 

;hc doubts which rose on every side, plunged ' O Lord God, I dare not ask for the fount of 

lim so much the more into tiie inner life of tears ; rather, few and small drops would suf- 

jelf-coiiteniplation. His tender and pious 80ul,t fice to water the dryness of my heart.' .... 

Aoumled externally in all its afluctions, retired And once be acknowledged to his confessor 

ind communed within itself. Reading and privily, that once he hafl tears vouchsafed him 

uoditation consumed the whole of his life, in pray er, and that when he felt them course gen- 

llc devoted himself to the study of the Scrip- tlydown his cheek into his mouth, they seemed 

:ures and of the fathers ; particularly of St. Au- to him grateful and sweet, not only to his heart, 

;rustin. lie had manuscripts copied,| and formed but to his taste. ''^ 

I libniry — the slight beginning which was to These pious tears, mystic ecstasies, and mys- 

jroduoe the royal library, (/y/A/ioMcyi/croya/c.) teries of divine love, are all in the wondrous 

Vt nicals, he had pious works read to him ; and little church built by St. liOuis, the Sainte- 

Chapelle — a church breathing mysticism, en- 

m.p,.rly nnd the mutUntlon nf one of hH limb.; we have ^^^^'^ '^^^\ ^^ its architecture, and which was 

iL«^(iuu'ii<?d our it'scriptA lo thh etfect, in onior thnt oar jn- Constructed lor him on his return from the 




poetry, 

lu-y may !*h(iw n* inlmrlen whirh hive iHH^n so lonirnn- winHnwR-^fnirlp 'ind nrpoinim nnintinim ton 

tii..wnioour»mo.- Tr«*i»r cie» ch. chMmpasne. vi. ii«.84; winao>*s---irag le anu precious pamiings, lOO 

Hid ap. pHMiven dcf) Liberies de TEKii'io c:»tiicane, i. 29. much neglected, and which Will somc day be 

A. D. 1.247. pacup of Wcrre d« Drriix Mjiucierr. with carried off by the wind. But the Sainte- 

).« son. duke John, the count of Ansouleme, nnd the count r*u n *ii < /r* • ai ^- j 

.1 St. Pr.i. ;ind inuiiy other lonis, agninM the cierBy:— Chapello was still not suUif'iently retired, nor 

" To all thoKo who KhniiMHt these presents we nil, wha<ifl even Vinccnncs, enclosed as it then was in 

*-al is affixed U» this writlnft. give to know, thnt we have ,»ppt>pct uiutdfl Hp rrmiinwl thf» Tliphnirl nf 

<deiiiiily plrdired lM)th ournelvea nnd our helro ever to nld Jf®l^°^ IJOOOS. lie rcquirtU inc lt»eOaia 01 

me anoiior. and all of our or of other innds who shall I* ontamehleau. With Its deserts of nint and 

^T,T >*" ^''" "r\i!" *!"''*"*^* f**!*' ""i '*''*'''?'^ '•"' ^**l? granite, its hard and penitent a.spect,and echo- 

ind their* ai^imxt the rlerjty. And we hnve rhoMen, to caH • i i- .,i •^- * • , j 

1^ toffrther when nRfmcved. the duke of Burgundy, the *"6 rocks, alive with apparitions and legends, 

'.mnt ivrron of Brittany, count AnKoui^me. nnd the count There he reared a hermitage, whose walls have 

»r St. Pol . . . nnd If any who belong to thU leaftue be sp»vpd is thp foundation nf th*t fintT«»tii» lahv- 

ftct.nitr.tinirited wronRftilly by the rlorp>-, nnd the fact be **p'^7'" ^ ^"® lOUnoauon 01 in.ll IJIliasilC laoy- 

cnoun to ihcs<> four, he dhnii not de^iKt fh)ni pursuing his rinth, that sombrc palace of voluptuousness, of 

.phi or hi. r.-ud rbr this excommunicntion. or (or whatever crime, and of caprice, where the Italian fancy 

'['«■ iht-y tony do." fcc. Preuves des Lib. dc ri-^ffl. Gallic. r *l i' i • .ii • . • t * 

. 9.'>. 97, w. w. of the V alois still reigns triumphant. 

• The p*>|»ehaTlnB betrayed an Intention In 1240 of break- St. Louis had built the Sainte-Chapello in 

ns the truro roncludcd between hlui and Frederick II., St. ^-jp- to denoaitp in it the holv crown of thornii 

;>.ui<. f. prevent him, utopped the Kubnidies which he had p^aer 10 oeposiie in 11 inc noiy crown 01 inorns 

•:ii-cd on the rienty nf France thrYingh his legato. Math, brought irom Constantinople. On high and 

'•.ris, {od. lW4j p. 3«Jf..— In 1347. the pope havlnR sent the 
tr»-iM.*hiiic hrtithers and Minim friar* into France to borrow 

ii:^ney tr.-iii the clerjr>'. pmmWnB to repay it— "The klni; • Vic de Saint Tx>uis, pir le confesseur do la relne Mar- 

f Franrf. n* smm as he knew of the circumstance, hold- guerite, p. 322. "He made Holy Scripture his Mtudy, for be 

ni in '*U'p»«"inn the avarice of the Roman conclave, for- had un annotated Bible, and oriKinnI writing* of 8i. Aukos- 

ndc ;iny of hix prelates, under pain of the Ium of all their tin and other sainUi. and other l)Ook.^ on Holy Scripture, 

>».<MKOon«, U) impoverbh his kingdom in such fashion.'* which he read, and cauxed repeatedly to be m:id to him, 

;blil. p. 4^1, between dinner and the hour of sleep When it he- 

t Wln-n i*t. I^mis had made up Lis mind to return to hooved him U) sleep, ho ulept little." 

'rncf. "he lold me to let it be a secret lietwecn him and t Ibid. " When the chaplains departed thenre. (the Snlnte- 

,i«^. :'iid t«.-i»k ixiih my handA in his, and Imde me convey the C^hapelle.) the ble?«M;d king remained alone there, or liy hla 

* 2-1 te to his (|uarteri. And when the latter was entered, he bed-side, and would stay In prayer for a long time, bowed to 

><n!an to weep bitterly; and when he could siwik. he said the gn>und. with his elbows on a stool, so long as to wear 

11 tit*?. * <;n^Hi i* my joy. and I return thanks toC^od. that the out the grooms i»f the chamlier who waited without ... He 

ans :«nd the othi-r pilgrims will esrajie fmm the sreat dan- remained In prayer at his bed-side so often, thnt his spirits 

;i-r you are in, in thin land; nnd wo is me that I mu^t quit were weakened and hbt sight; for he knell bowed to the 

,-ntir holy roniptnies and n^tum to the disloyal people who earth, and his head cIo«a to the gn)und: so thnt when ha 

ill ihf riiurt oi Rome.' '* , ro^ he could not And his bed. but asked one of his cham- 

J "He pr.'frrrrd having manuscripts copied to arcep!it»c Iwrlains in attenilance, 'Where am I?* In a low voke, 

hi'in I'rtKii the niona<<tf>rii>!<. as tending lo the increase of however, in respect of the knights who lay in hU chamber-** 

K)i»k>." i;«ufred. de Bell. loc. ap. Duchesne, v. 457. . t IbUl. p. 334. 
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Bolemn days, he would himself produce it from 
the shrine, and show it to the people. Thus 
he unconsciously accustomed them to see the 
king dispense with the priest. In like manner, 
David took the shew-bread from off the table. 
There is still pointed out, on the south side of 
the little church, a narrow cell, supposed to 
have been St. Louis's oratory. 

Even during his life, his contemporaries, in 
their simplicity, had suspected that he was al- 
ready a saint J and more holy than the priests. 
*' While he lived, it might be said of him, as is 
written of St. Hilary, ' Oh, how exceeding 
perfect a layman, whose life priests themselves 
desire to imitate !' For many priests and pre- 
lates would desire to be like the blessed king 
in his virtues and in his manners ; for he was 
even supposed to be a saint while he lived."* 

When St. Louis interred the dead, "there 
were present, in their robes, the archbishop of 
Sur and the bishop of Damietta, and their 
clergy, who repeated the burial service, but 
they stopped their noses for the stench ; though 
not once was the good king, Louis seen to stop 
his, such were his earnestness and devotion.^j 

Joinville relates that a large company of 
Armenians, who were going on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, came and asked him to show them 
the saint king. — " I went to the king, who was 
sitting in a tent, leaning against the pole of the 
tent, and sitting on the sand without carpet or 
aught else under him. I said to him, * Sire, 
there is without a large company from the 
Great Hcrminia, who are going to Jerusalem, 
and who pray me, sire, to show them the saint 
king ; but I do not wish to kiss your relics yet.' 
And he laughed a clear loud laugh, and told me 
to tell them to come in ; and I did so. And 
when they had seen the king, thev conunended 
him to God, and the king them."f 

This sanctity is touchingly apparent in the 
last words he wrote to his daughter : " Dear 
daughter, the measure according to which we 
ought to love God, is to love him beyond mea- 
sure."^ 

And so in the instructions he led to his son, 
Philippe : — ^** If it happen that any suit between 
rich and poor come before thee, support the 
stranger^s cause, but show not too much heat 
therein until thou know the truth, for those of 
thy council might be fearful to speak against 
thee, and this thou oughtest not to desire. 



* Ibid. p. 371.— *'He had the Chnrch-tenice perfonned 
■o solemnly and deliberaiely, as to tire himself and all with 
him/* Ibid. p. 312. 

t Gnill. de .NanKis, Annales, p. ^25. 

i JolBvlilc, p. lia The passage Is mntllated In PeUtot*s 
edition, t. ii. p. 302. I cannot rrfhiln from snbjuinlnf an ad- 
mirable paMHRe fn>m queen Manptret's confensor :— ** The 
time of life fitted to endure labor, prartlse one's self in arts, 
and exercise the heart In works— the early prime so favor- 
able to as poor mortals — did not pass by the blessed 8t. T/onis 
ia vain ; so that he died most nolily, as knowing that the 
best things fade away and the worst remain. Just as In the 
fUl pitcher— the first, which is purest, runs out, and the 
troaUed water settles down : so in the life of man, tlM best 
put is its bMlnning and time of youth.** P. 321* 

I Ls Conmwar, Jbc^ P* 9S7. 



I And if thou art given to understand that tfan 
I boldest any thing wrongfully, either in thy oil 
time or in that of thy ancestors, qaickly reMR 
it, no matter how great the thin^ may be, eilbs 
in land, or money, or otherwise."* — ^^ The \m 
which he bore his people appeared by what k 
said to his eldest son during a severe illness hi 
had at Fontainebleau. ^ I^^ar son,* he said.'! 
pray thee to gain the love of the people of tbr 
kingdom ; for, truly, I should prefer a Scot's 
coming from Scotland to govern the peopk 
of the kingdom well and loyally, to thy goren)- 
ing them ill in the face of the world.' ^'t 

Beautiful and touching words ! it is difficoh 
to read them without emotion. But at ik 
same time the emotion comes mingled wiik 
self-reflection and sadness. This purity vA 
gentleness of soul, this marvellous elevation to 
which Christianity raised its hero, who will r^ 
store to usi . . . . Indisputably we noweDJor 
a more enlightened morality; is it a firmer one! 
This is a question well calculated to troabk 
every sincere friend of progress. None mow 
warmly than the writer of these lines identifirs 
himself with the immense steps made by mio- 
kind in modern times, and with its glonou 
hopes. The living dust which the pownfil 
trampled under foot, has acquired a hunui 
voice, has risen to property, intelligence, t»i 
participation in political rights. Who does nat 
boimd with joy in seeing the victory of equal' 
ity ? I only fear that while acquiring so jiurt i 
feeling of his rights, man has lost some part of 
his feeling of his duties. One's heart stagnates 
to find that in the universal progress, moralitr 
has not gained power. The idea of freewil 
and of moral responsibJity becomes dadj 
fainter. Strange ! in proportion .as the old 
fatalism of climates and of races which weigh- 
ed upon antique man lessens and fades awar. 
there succeeds and grows up as if a fatalisa 
of ideas. Be passion, fatalist ; let it seek to kill 
liberty, well and good : 'tis its part, its office. 
But that science, but that art. . . . ^* And thou, 
too, my son V . . . . You cannot look oat ai 
window without beholding this larva of fatalism. 
Vainly do the symbolism of Vico and of Herder, 
the natural pantheism of Schelling, the historic 
pantheism of Hegel, the history of races and 
the history of ideas which have done so much 
honor to t'rance, differ in every thing else; 
against liberty, they are all agreed. The artirt 
even, the poet, who is bound to no system, but 
who reflects the idea of his age, has, with his 
pen of bronze, inscribed on the old cathedral 
this sinister word, *Avd«>^, (" Necessity.")} 

So wavers the poor, small light of moral 
liberty. And yet the tempest of opinions, the 
wind of passion, blow from the four quartets 
of the world. . . . The light burns, widowed, 
and solitary ; each day, each hour, it sheds a 



• Ibid. p. 331. 

t Joinville, p. 4, ed. 1761. 

X (The allusion Is to Victor Hugo*s Kitrt-I>mmkM,) — ' 
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r gleam. So feebly does it glimmer, that 
ire moments when, like him lost in the 
nibs, I think I already feel darkness and 
Id ni^ht. . . . Can it go out 1 Never ! 
! A\e require to believe so, and to tell 
»ther 80 ; without which we should sink 
uuragement. The light quenched, great 
taive us from living here below ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

ILE BETWEEN THE MENDICANTS AND THE 

rKRSITY. ST. THOMAS. DOUBTS OF ST. 

IS. — THE PASSION, AS THE PRINCIPLE OF 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGE. 

: everlasting battle between grace and 
w was still waged in the time of St. 

!>y the university and the Mendicant or- 

llere is the history of the university. 

twelfth century, she separates from her 
. the school of the Parvis Ndtre-Dame, 
irries on a contest with the bishop of 

in the thirteenth, she wars against the 
r*ants, the agents of the pope ; in the 
Mith, against the pope himself. The 
sity formed a strong and rude democracy, 
^h from fifteen to twenty thousand young 
•f every nation, were tniined in dialectic 
^es — a wild city within the city, which 
isturbed with their violences, and scan- 
l by their manners.* This, however, 
r some time been the chosen seat of the 

intellectual gymnastics of the world. 
'■ thirteenth century only, it sent forth 
j)opes,t and innumerable cardinals and 
s. The most distinguished foreigners, 

Spaniard, Haymond Lully, and Dante, 
lian, had crowded for between thirty and 
tars to sit at the feet of Duns Scotus. 
()rided themselves on having di.sputed at 
Petrarch was as proud of the crown 
d him by our university, as of that of 
ipitol. ' In the sixteenth century still, 
iianus had restored some life to the uni- 
, our schools of the rue du Fouarre were 

by Torquato Tasso. Pure reasoning, 
lifless, vain Kigic, subtle and sterile 
nir,t our artists (so the dialecticians of 

ih. Vitrinr. a p. Rulrtis. H. fi87. "The prmtitutes 
nif in Ui«» rU»rki* pa^itinK by, m it were forcibly. 
Jill find in the viine hon^e, schools on the upper, 
•n the lower rt«inr." 

anti-(iope. AnHcIrt, Innocent II., Cejestlne II., (a 
of AU'lard's.) Ailriiin IV.. Alexander III., Urban 
lnn<*rent III. Rula;u«i. ti. 554. 
rv le Chantre. and other conteinpomr>' writers, re- 
followins anecdote:—" In 1171. master 8II0, profes- 
liilosophy. benouffht a di^ipie of his, then on his 
d. tn return and comniunicaie to him his state in 
r world. Some dny* after hi** death, ihei scholar 
I to him in a cowl all covered with theses, and 
g of flames of fire. lie told master 8ilo that he was 



the university styled themselves) were soon to 
be surpassed. The true artists of the thir- 
teenth century, orators, comedians, mimes, 
popular preachers, and enthusiasts, were the 
Mendicants. These spoke of love, and in the 
name of love. They had resumed St. Auffua- 
tin's text, *' Love, and do what you like.'* The 
dry logic, which, in Abelard*s time, had been 
so effective and effectual, no longer sufficed. 
The world, tired out in this thorny path, would 
have preferred resting with St. Francis and 
St. Bonaventura under the mystic shades of 
the Song of Songs, or dreaming with another 
St. John of a new faith and a new gospel. 

In fact, the formidable title. Introduction to 
the Everlasting Gospel,* was prefixed to a 
book by John of Parma, general of the Fran- 
ciscanir. Already had the abbot, Joachim de 
Flores, the master of the mystics, announced 
that the end of time was come. John pro- 
claimed that in like manner as the Old Testa- 
ment had given way to the New, the latter,, 
too, had run its appointed course ; that the 
Gospel was not sufficient to perfection ; that 
it had six years yet ; but that then a more last- 
ing Gospel would he given, a Gospel of intel- 
lect and spirit : till then, that the Church had 
only the letter, f 

IVtHn purgatory, and that the eowl weighed more beaTily OB 
him than a tower ; ' And I am doomed to wear it for the 
pride I took in sophisms.' As he said this, he let fUl a drop 
of sweat on his master's hand, which pierced it through and 
through. TRe next day, Silo said to his scholars — 

Linquo coax ranis, eras corvis, vanaqne vanis, 
Ad logicen pergo, qur mortis non timet ergo, 

(I leave croaking to Oogs, cawing to crows, vain things to 
the vain, And hie me to that logic which fears not death,) 

and straightway buried himself In a monastery of Qster- 
cians.*' Bulvus, iL 93. 

* Introductorius ad Evangelicum Sternum. "L'Evaa- 
cUl Perdurable,** (the everlasting Gospel.) Roman de U 
Rose, ap. Sulcus, Ul. 399.— The registers of the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome contain twenty-seven condemned propositkms, 
taken (Vom John of Parma*s book :— " That the New Testa- 
ment is to be concluded, as the Old was.-'That although 
God afflicU the Jews in this world, yet he will save those 
whom, remaining In Jerusalem, he shall favor, ^.— That 
the Gospel of Jesiu Christ leads no one to perfectioo.— 
That the spiiitiuU sense of the New Testaiuent Ls not In- 
tnisted to the pope of Rome, but only the literal.— That the 
secession of the Greek firoro the Roman Church was laud- 
able.— That the Greeks walk more according to the spirit 
than the I^atins.- That Christ and his aposUes fell short of 
perfection in contemplative life.— That active life, up to the 
time of the abbot Joachim, (flroni whom John partly bor- 
rowed his doctrines.) flnctifled, but now does not.** The 
monks imder the new law are to refriace the regular clergy, 
dtCM 6lc. Bulrus, Ilistoire Unlvers. PAis, IH. 393, iqo.— 
Amaury de Chartres had prevloiuly maintained similar doc- 
trines. Guill. de 8. Amore, c. 8. '* Fifty-five ymn are now 
past since some have labored to change the Gospel, which 
they say will be more perfect, better, and more worthy, and 
which they call the Oorpd of tk* Holf OkotU the Hotf 
Epertastinlf Gotpeiy— -The pope had written to the Ushop 
of Paris to nave the book quietly destroyed ; but the univer- 
sity, already at feud with the Mendicant firiars, had it pub- 
licly buret in the panrls NAtre-Dame. John of Parma re- 
signed the generalship. St. Bonaventura, who succeeded 
him, began an inquiry into his opinions, and threw into 
prison two of his adherents : one of whom remained there 
eighteen years, the other died. See Math. Paris, ann. 1956; 
Richerius, (ap. d*Achery, Snicileg. 11..) 1. iv. c. 37 ; S. Thomai 
Aquin. Opa-tc. xix. e. 34 : Nic. Eymericiu in Directorio In- 

auUitorum, P. 11. qu. 9; Echardns, Scr. Dominic L 9Q8; 
'Argentre. Collectio Judicior. 1. 163, Ice., Ice. 
t Hermann. Cornerus, ap. Eccordi Hist. Med. JSvl, IL 
849: .... "He likewise says that the EveriastiBC Goi|tl 
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These doctrines, common to members of the 
Fi'dneiscans, were likewise received by many 
of the Dominicans. On this, the university 
burst forth. The moHt distin^ished of its 
doctors w:is a native of Francho-(.'omte, of the 
Jura, Guillaume de St. Amour, a man of hard 
&nd penetrating intellect. The portrait of this 
intrepid champion of the university was lon^ 
to be seen on a window at the Sorbonnc.* He 
published a series of cIcMpient and witty pam- 
phlets a<Tainst the Mendicants, in which he tried 
to identify them with the Dci^hards and other 
heretics, whose preachers were, like them, 
wanderers and mendicants, and entitled, Dis- 
course on the Publican and the Pharisee ; Ques- 
tions on the nth. of Almxf^irtns^^ and the healthy 
Mendicant ; Treatise on the Dani^ers predicted 
to the Church in the last Days, &c.t His 
strens^h lies in his intimacy with Scripture, 
and the admirable use he makes of it ; season- 
ed, too, with a piquant satire, which is couched 
in half a word. Unfortunately, it is too clear 
that the author has other motives than the in- 
terests of the Church. There was a literary 
rivalry and professional jealou.'<y between the 
university professors and the Mendicants. The 
latter had obtained a chair at Paris in 1230 — 
the time that the university, offended at the re- 
gent's severity, had withdrawn to Orlrans and 
Anjrers.J This chair they had kept, and the 
university did not shing in the presence of two 
onlers, whose savant was Albertus Magnus, 
and whose logician was St. Thomas. 

This great controversy was argued before 
the j)ope at Anagni. The Dominican, Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Mcntz, and St. Bona- 
ventura, general of tl»e Fninciscans, were Guil- 
laume de St. Amour^s opponents.^ St. Thomas 

it »pirituil. rhrittN G(wpol. liinnl.— That lh*» thlnl state of 
th« wur'.d. which w pfCuliHriy th<' Hcily GhwtN. will be wlth- 
oat pimhlp or fiirurpi .... nml the true nionninKof the 
two ti*xtHiiient4 will appear without n veil,— That an In the 
bi>^lnninK of tht> flnt stnte .... Abraham. Iiaoc. and Ja- 
cob .... find a« In the beginning of the new .... Z.icha- 
riiM, John the Riiptiitt, and the man Chri<«t Jc:«a4 . . . . 
^o In tin; U'trinning of the third there will be three like 
them, nnmely, the man cln<l in linen. (Joachim.) and an 
anvcl holding a Hh.irp M>ythn. (Dommlc,) and another angel 
hiving the mark of the living (iotl. (Frinriit.) And In like 
manner he ^hali have twelve nngel^ .... a* Jacob in the 
firnt, ChrlHt in the !M»cond.— That the everlatiting Rmpel will 
be IniriMted to that order which is perfected and equally 
com|Mi-ied of the" order of laymen and of priest^, which he 
ralN the onler of Independent^.— That the virtue of the 
New Teotameni xKall only laitt for the next n\x year*, that 
is, Vi tlie year 1-JiX).— That the Roman Church i!« llteml. and 
notMpiritunl.— That the Creek {lope walks more according 
to the CiMfiel than the Latin." 

♦ Thi-* portrait ha« been engraved and preflzed to his 
work". (ruMBtanre. 1632. 4ti>.) 

t Conclodn Pulilic.anoet PhiritiaK): De Qoantititp Elee- 
moHyni'. lie Valido Mendicante quirstiones ; Tnictatu^ de 
pericn1i<( .Novi<-«imonim Temponim ox Bcriptnriti Mimptu*. 
frc. Hi* lr»«t work " wan immediately tranHlnt«*4l into French 
verM» by the petulant youth of the I^niveriity. in order to 
makt it kn4iwn U» the common peonle." nula'UA. Hi. M8.— 
It was reprinted at Kouen. in I«ouls ihe Thirteenths time, 
Imt it^ "ale w:i« «tfippcd by a decree of tho privy council, 
dated July % IrtXI. 

t RulnuH. Hi. IX. 

i The Mendicant onler* were rreatly alarmed. '* When 
the afon*<ald doctor, Thoma*. wa^ npfiointed to answer the 
■bovc-nientione<l volume, not without tean and sob^ of 
IhoM who dimblfld of the aUlity of the order to withttand 
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noted down in his memory the whole 
and wrote an account of it. Guillaume de 8l 
Amour lost the day ; but though condenini 
him, the pope at the same time censured Jok 
of Parma*s book, thus animadverting eqah 
on logicians and on mystics, on the paxtjai 
of the letter and those of the spirit.* 

It was St. Thomas who laid down this ui 
die course, so hard of attainment, by which tk 
Church essayed to fix and stay herself, ifrithoa 
swerving to the right or to the left ; and it s 
his chiefest glory. Coming at the end of tk 
middle age, as Aristotle did at the end of ck 
Greek world, he was the Aristotle of Chra- 
tianity^ whose legislation he drew up, en■}eaTO^ 
ing to reconcile logic with faith fur the sc^- 
pression of all heresy. The colossal monumHt 
which he reared ravished his age with admin* 
tion. Albertus Magnus declared thai St 
Thomas had establi^hed the rule wliich wod^ 
endure to the consummatitm of tiiiie.f Hi 
overpowering task utterly absorbed this extn- 
ordinary man, and occupied his whole life a 
the exclusion of all else ; a life that was ei- 
tircly one of abstniction, and whose events »!: 
ideas. From five years of age he took tbt 
Scriptures in his hand, and hcncetbrward nerc 
ceased from meditation.^ He was from the 
country of idealism, the countrv where )ai 
flourished the school of ryihaguras and tk 
school of KIca, from the country of Bruno aii 
of Vico. In the schools, he was called by hi 
companions the large mute ox of Sicily.^' H« 
only broke this silence to dictate ; and whn 
sleep closed the eyes of his biidy, those ^ 
his soul remained o|)en, and he went on «tili 
dictating. One day, at sea, he was not cvb- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, so deef 
was his abstraction, he did not let fall a lighted 
candle which was burning his fingers.] Foil 
of the dangers of the Church, lie was ever 
dreaming of it, and even at the table of Si 
Louis. Giving the table a triumphant thomf 
he one day exclaimed, ''The Manicheans nevei 



RUch powerful adventnrieit, hmlber Thomaii, takint thevor 
ume, nnd commending him«elf to the pmyer« of the Iw 
therv" ice. . . . Uuill. de Thuco, Vit. 8. Tlioiur, ap. .in 
i!«t». Mirtls. i. 

♦ lie pnmounced wntence of rondomnntion oa <^ 
l.'iumi> de K<t. Anmur publicly, nnd on J<ihn of P:irnn mtik 
lesK prinde and cirruniKtance. Uulu'U^, iii. 3-^. 

t ProceH^u-f de S. Thorn. Aquiii. np. Arti s^S. SI'ltiiLi 
p. 714. (\inclndit qiUNl Fr. Thom:is in Kcr':ptun< «ar« k; 
JKtsuit finem omniliU'* IniNirantibuo u^ine ad f}nem Mrrdi 
et quod ouuien deincepn Iru^tni labortn'nt. — The l>«iu!i' 
crinn derided in two chapter* held, one .•«t rjiri-. in Id^Gitbr 
other at Crircatnonne In 134^2, " that tlie hn-thrrn «*** 
faithfully M follow the di>ririne of St. Thiiiii:i'«, and Hedi 
any mavter, b-'chelnr. or brother dep-irteil from it. it ybn^ 
be reaton xulTlcient to Mi4|H>nd hiui frimi hi'* futirli<c».' 
.Mirtene. ThiH. .Vnccd. iv. 1H17.— Ilohtenii fiid. Rejttl.rt 
Dnickie. Iv. 114. 

X Acti SS. p. IfiO. 

^ An eiHthet full of meaning to all who have n>»t=cedlfef 
dreamy and nionumentil appearanre of the ox <^\' ^«iliai 
Italy. " Ht. Thonrm was rime-lMMlieil nod U|irirM • • ■ 
of a wheaten complexion (eolvria tritieri. hr iwn a) ripf 
com?) . . . with a lanre head . . . somewhat bi1«l.** Ai* 
PS. p. 072.— •• He WhM fat." (llnisfUi l\iit.) Pnre^uw* 
tfi. Thorn, ibid. 

11 Acta 8t4. p. 673, C74. 
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^t over that ar^rument ;" and the king im- 

-3efliati;Iy ordered the argument to be written 

€wm.* In his struggle with Manichcism, St. 

Thomas was supported by tlie authority of St. 

ku^&tin ; but, on the question of grace, he 

learly departs widely from that doctor, and 

ides with liberty of will. The Church's theo- 

Offian, it behooved him to support the hierarchi- 

tiu edifice, and that of ecclesiastical govern- 

- nent. Now, if liberty be not admitted, man 

~ s incapable of obedience, and government im- 

Xissible. But to depart from St. Augustin, 

«ras to open a wide door to whoever should 

iritth to enter the Church as an enemy ; and it 

was by this that Luther came in. 

Such then is the aspect of the world in the 
. ihirteeuth century. At the summit, the large 
mute ox of Sicily, ruminating the question ; 
here, man and liberty ; there, God, grace, divine 
Ibrekuowledge, fatality : on the right, the ob- 
servation which bears witness to human liberty ; 
UQ the led, the logic which compels irresistibly 
to fatalieui. Observation distinguishes, logic 
identifies. Suffer the latter to have her way, 
she ^'ill resolve men into God, God into na- 
t«ire ; she will still the universe into an iudi- 
viftiblc unity, absorbing liberty, morality, and 
. all the action of life. Therefore, the ecclesias- 
tical le^rislutor stayed himself upon the slippery 
. ateep, combating with his good sense his own 
logic, down which he would have been borne 
headlong. His firm collected genius stopped 

rn the razor-edge which separated the two 
^ sses, and scanned and measured their depth. 
Solemn type of the Church, he held the balance, 
Sought to adjust its equilibrium, and died at the 
oar. The world, which looked up at him from 
belo^r, and saw him distinguishing, reasoning, 
and calculating in a higher region, has not 
dreamed of all the struggles which may have 
Bhaken this existence, abstract as it was. 

Below this sublime region, beat the wind and 
the storm. Below the angel was man ; morality 
beneath metaphysics ; below St. Thomas, St. 
Ix>uis. In the latter, the thirteenth century 
has its Passion — a Passion of acute, profound, 
penetrating character, hardly dreamed of by 
previous ages. I allude to the first agony with 
which nascent doubt convulsed souls ; when 
the "whole harmony of the middle age was 
troubled ; when the great edifice in which men 
were settled began to shake ; when — saints 
olamoring against saints, richt setting itself up 
against right — the most docile minds found 
themselves compelled to sit in self-judgment 
and examination. The pious king of France, 
who only asked to submit and believe, was 
early compelled to struggle, doubt, and choose. 
Humble as he was, and mistrustful of himself, 
he was forced first of all to oppose his mother ; 
• next, to become arbiter between the pope and 
the emperor, to jud^e the spiritual judge of 
Ghnstendom, to recall to the path of m^era- 

•IMd.p.e73. 



tion him whom he would have wished to hare 
been able to take as his rule of sanctity. Sub- 
sequently, the Mendicant friars attracted him 
by their mysticism, and he entered into the 
third order of St. Francis, aiid took part against 
the university. Yet John of Parma's book, 
accepted though it was by such numbers of 
Franciscans, must have inspired him with 
strange doubts. The uneasiness of his mind 
is perceptible in the simple questions he^put to 
Joinville. The man in whom, the holy king 
confided, may be taken as the type of the honest 
man of the thirteenth century. It forms a cu- 
rious dialogue between the loyal and sincere 
man of the world, and the pious and candid 
soul who advances a step into doubt, then 
shrinks back, and hardens himself in the faith. 

Robert de Sorbonne and Joinville were at 
the king^s table : ^* The king, being in good 
spirits, said to me, ^ Now, seneschal, tell me 
why preudoinme (an honest man) is a better 
title than beguin (a devotee) V Then began 
the noise between me and Master Robert. 
When we had disputed a long time, then the 
king gave his decision, and said, ' Master 
Robert, I would wish both to be called and to 
be an honest man, and you may be all the rest; 
for an honest man is so great and so good a 
thing, the even naming it fills the mouth.' "• 

^Oie once called me, and said, * I fear, 80 
subtle is your reasoning, to speak to you of 
any thing concerning (lod, and therefore hare 
summoned these brothers here present, as I hare 
a question to put to you :' the question was this : 
* Seneschal,' said he, * what is God, &c. . . .' "f 

St. Louis tells Joinville that a knight who 
was present at a discussion between some 
monks and Jews, put a question to one of the 
Jewish doctors, and on getting his answer, 
gave him a blow on the head with a stick 
which knocked him down — ^** * So I tell you,' 
said the king, * that none ought to dispute with 
them, except he be right good clerk ; but when 
a layman hears the Christian law maligned, he 
ought not to defend it save with the sword, 
which he ought to thrust into the defamer's 
belly as far as it will enter.' "f 

St. Louis told Joinville, that at the moment 
of death, the devil strives to shake the faith of 
the dying man : — ** And therefore one ought to 
be on one's guard, and defend one's self against 
the snare by saying to the enemy, when he 
sends such temptation, — Get thee gone ; and 
one ought to say to the enemy, — Thou shalt 

• JotnvlUc, (ed. 1761,) p. 7. 

t Id. p. G. lie then asked Joinville whether he would 
prefer havins roiniuiitcd a ninrial sin, or being lepfom. 
Joinville replied, that he had rather commit thirty malil 
»luii. — " And when the bnithcrs were gone, he called me 
all filone, and made nie kU ut his feet, and said, ' What did 
you say to me to-day 1' And I told him as I had already 
said, and he raid, * You ^pokc an an hasty iackbrain, tat ao 
leprosy so foul as tliat of mortal sin,* " Ax. 

t Id. p. 12. " In the instructions which he left to Mi 
son, king Philip .... there was a clanae. as rollows, * Da 
your utmost to drive Sodomites and all other evil poopli 
out of your kingdom, so that the land may be Ihiiiwuftf 
purged of them.' "— Le Confeaseiir, p. 305. 
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not tempt me from my firm belief in all the ar- 
ticles of faith, &c."* 

" He said, that faith and belief consisted in 
giving our steadfast credence, although only on 
the assurance of hearsay /'f 

He told Joinville that a doctor of theology 
one day applied to bishop William of Paris, 
and set forth to him, with tears, that he could 
not '* force his heart to believe in the sacra- 
ment of the altar," (transubstantiation.) The 
bishop asked whether, when the devil pressed 
this temptation on his thoughts, he took delight 
in it 1 The doctor replied that, on the contrary, 
it gave him exceeding grief, and that he would 
be hewed to pieces rather than renounce the 
Eucharist. The bishop then comforted him 
with the assurance, that he had more merit 
than he who had no doubts.| 

Trivial as these signs appear, they are grave, 
and deserve attention. When 8t. Louis hhnself 
was troubled, how many souls must have doubt- 
ed, and suffered in silence. But the bitterness 
of this first falling off in faith was, that men 
shrank from avowing it. At this day we are 
inured and hardened to the torments of doubt : 
the points are blunted. But let us carry our- 
selves back to the first moment in which the 
soul, still living, and warm with faith and love, 
felt the cold iron enter. The pain was harrow- 
ing ; but it was exceeded by the horror and 
surprise. Would you know what the candid 
and believing soul suffered ? Recall the mo- 
ment that faith first failed you in love, that you 
first doubted the loved object. 

To anchor your life on an idea, to rest it on 
a boundless love, and see it failing you ! To 
love, to doubt, to hate one^s self for this doubt, to 
feel the ground receding from under one^s feet, 
and the abyss engulfing us in our impiety, in 
that hell of ice where divine love never shines, 
. . . and yet to clutch at, and hang by, the 
branches overhanging the gulf, to stnve to 
believe that we still believe, to fear to be afraid, 
to doubt of one's own doubt. . . . But if the 
doubt be uncertain, if the thought be not sure 
of the thought, is not this to open a new region 
to doubt, a hell under hell ! . . . This is the 
temptation of temptations ; all others arc no- 
thing in comparison. Yet did this temptation 
shrink from the light of day and burn of shame 
within itself, until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Luther is a great master hereupon ; 
no one had a more horrible experience of these 
tortures of the soul : — " Ah ! were St. Paul now 
living, how would I wish to hear from himself 
what kind of temptation it was which he went 
through. It was not the sting of the flesh, it 
was not the good Tlccla, as the papists dream. 

. . . Jerome and the other fathers did not 



* JolnvlIIe, p. 10. 

t Id. lbld.-<;. Vlllnni. zUl. 900. Word wu one day 
bfODght to hlin that Christ had appeared in the hont— " Let 
tboie who doubt," he aold, " go and see ; for my part, I see 
him in my heart." 

t JoinviUe, p. 10, 11. 
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know extreme temptations ; they Buffered hi 
puerile ones, those of the flesh, which inW 
have their own pangs as well. Augutin wi 
Ambrose had theirs ; they trembled befanik 

sword There is something beyond dh 

spair caused by one^s sins, .... aswhenili 
said, * My Goid, my God, why hast thou fe- 
saken me V 'Tis as if the speaker said, *Tki 
art my enemy without cause.' Or the ezyi 
Job, * I am just and innocent.* '* 

Christ himself, of whom Job was the tjft, 
experienced this anguish of doubt, this m^ 
of the soul, when not a star appears shore ■ 
horizon. ^Tis the last pang of the Pubh; 
the summit of the cross. But all which hn 
preceded this term of agony, all that moit k 
understood by the word — Passion — ^in itsdife 
ent senses, popular and mystic, we must hn 
essay to describe. In this abyss lies the miii 
of the middle age ; which age is wholly en* 
tained in Christianity, as Christianity is in ik 
! Passion. Literature, art, and the different d^ 
' vclopments of the human inind from the tlm^ 
to the fifleenth century, all depend on lis I " 
mystery. ' * 

Eternal mystery, which, though idealized « | 
Calvary, does not the less continue to be. Yo. 
Christ is still on the cross ; nor will he desceoi 
The Passion endures, and will endure. Tki 
world has its Passion likewise ; as has hooii' 
ity in its long historic life, and each nati 
heart during the few moments it beats. Tt 
each his cross, and his wounds. Mine dtfr 
from the day that my soul fell into this misen- 
blc body ; which I finish wearing out in wnnaf 
this. My Passion began with my IncamaliA 
Poor soul ; what hadst thou done to be hordes- 
ed with this flesh ? Virgin, thou wast throvB 
— ^as was Eve into the garden of seductions- 
ignorant, impassioned, avid, and timid, prepaied 
both for temptation and fail. Life is alr^ya 
step in the Passion. 

Then this soul, condemned to a Hymen with 
matter, voluntarily materializes herself. Sbe 
relishes her punishment, embraces it, loses 
herself in it. She has set out on a journey 
through the mud of the highways, eating, 
drinking, enjoying herself at every eate, like 
those incarnate gods of India, who, the better 
to personate humanity, sully themselves with 
human pleasures ; or, if you will, like the 
prophet condemned to represent, by symbols of 
shame, the adultery of Jerusalem, faithless to 
her divine spouse. 

This is the eastern Passion, the inunolatkm 
of the soul to nature, the suicide of liberty- 
But liberty is vivacious ; she will not die. She 
rises indignantly against nature, and at first re- 
pels its threats. She stiffens her arms against 
Nemean lions and hydras of Lema. aH the 
labors imposed upon her by her stepmother, she 
accomplishes. She tames, and gives peace to 
the world. This is the heroic Passion ;-* 
strength, the beginning of virtue. 

Still, if all were ended with this extenal 
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Strife ! But, what if the enemy remain within 

.onneWes, if the soul be subdued by love, if the 

■Irong find his own conqueror within himself, 

If Hercules clothe himself in the burning tunic, 

if the sage Merlin, in obedience to his Vyvyan, 

lie down in his own tomb 1 This delirium men 

' itill call Passion. ^Tis the antique, I think ; 

ah ! tell ine, when will it end ? 

Against this new enemy Hercules could find 
bot one shelter — the funeral pile. ^Tis by this 
last trial, by the purifying flame of solitary pri- 
Titions in which the heroes of the life within, 
the athletes of morality, the solitary Christians, 
the Richis of India steeped in penitence, con- 
Mimed a long life, that the soul acquired such 
power that at the wrinkling of their brow the 
•eren worlds would have been turned to pow- 
der. Still there is something higher than the 
power of dashing seven globes to pieces : His 
to live pure in the midst of the impurity of the 
world, yet to love, and die for it. 

Nature roars with rage at this mild, calm 
strength, this victorious serenity. The mate- 
mi infinite, in presence of the moral infinite, 
eompares itself to it, and is troubled and stung 
with spite. What can it do with its brutal 
force, its massive bulk t Strike ; only strike. 
Array, then, on one side, in arms, all kings and 
people, and, if this do not suffice, let all the 
globes of creation shiver : place against all, the 
thinking reed. A strange combat, and such as 
God alone were worthy to assist at, were God 
himself not the combatant. 

The mass strikes, shatters, crushes 

but His the outward form she has crushed. 
This destroyed, the spirit soars on its wings 
with blessings on its cruel liberator, whom it 
illumines and sanctifies : such is the ideal of 
the Passion, of the divine Passion. The mar- 
vel is, that this Passion is not altogether pas- 
sire. Passion is action by free consent, by the 
sufierer's will ; it is even action pre-eminently 
— drama, to use the Greek word. The Passion, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is of all 
sabiects the dramatic subject. 

Although the Passion is active and voluntary, 
inasmuch as this will is in a body, this soul in 
a covering, this God in a man, there is a mo- 
ment of fear and doubt. In this consists the 
tra^c part, the terror of the drama : it is this 
which rends in twain the veil of the temple, 
which shrouds the earth in darkness, which 
troables me as I read the Gospel, and which to 
this day wrings tears from me. That God 
should have doubted God ! that the sacred vic- 
tim should have said, *^ Father, Father, have 
you then forsaken me V 

All heroic souls who have dared great things 
for mankind, have known this trial : all have 
more or less approached this ideal of suffering. 
It was in such a moment that Brutus exclaim- 
ed, '* Virtue, thou art but a name.^' It was in 
snch a moment that Gregory the Seventh said, 
** I have followed justice and shunned iniquity, 
and therefore I die in exile." 



But to be forsaken of God, to be left to one's 
self, to one^s own strength, to the sense of duty 
to resist the world in arms, — ^there is in all this 
a colossal greatness. It is to learn the true 
key to man, to taste the divine bitterness of 
the fruit of knowledge, of which it was said at 
the beginning of the world, " Ye shall know 
that ye are gods, ye shall become gods." 

Here you have the whole mystery of the 
middle age, the secret of its ever-flowing tears, 
and the key to its profound genius — precious 
tears, which have flowed into limpid legends, 
into marvellous poems, and which, heaping 
themselves up towards the sky, have become 
crystallized into gigantic cathedrals, that have 
wished to rise to the Lord ! 

Seated on the bank of this great poetic river 
of the middle age, I can distinguish in it by the 
color of their waters, two different sources. 
The epic torrent, which erst gushed out of the 
depths of pagan nature to traverse the Greek 
and Roman heroism, rolls mingled and troubled 
with the confused waters of the world. By 
its side flows in purer current the Christian 
stream, which springs from the foot of the 
cross. 

THE EPOPEE OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 

Two poetries, two literatures : the one chiv- 
alrous, warlike, and amorous, and, from an early 
period, aristocratic ; the other, ever religious 
and popular. 

The first, too, is popular at its birth. It be- 
gins with the war against the infidels, with 
Charlemagne and Roland. I can readily be- 
lieve that there existed among us from this 
time, and even before it, poems of Celtic oriein 
in which the closing struggles of the West 
with the Romans and Germans, were illustrated 
by the names of Fingal or of Arthur. Bat 
the importance of the indigenous principle, of 
the Celtic element, must not be exaggerated. 
What is proper to France is to have little 
proper to it, to receive all, to appropriate all, 
to be France, and to be the world. Our nation- 
ality has an irresistible power of attraction : all 
comes to it, willingly or not. It is the least 
exclusively nation^, and most human, of all 
nationalities. The indigenous basis has been 
often submerged and fecundated by foreign al- 
luvions. All the poetries of the worid have 
flowed into ours in rivulets, in torrents. While 
Celtic traditions were distilling from the moun- 
tains of Wales and of Brittany, like the rain 
rustling among the green oaks of my Ardennes, 
the cataract of the Carlovingian romances was 
rushing down from the Pyrenees. Even as £u 
as from the mountains of Alsace and of Swabia, 
there have been poured in to us, through the 
channel of Austrasia, a flood of the Nibelungen. 
The erudite poesy of Alexander and of TVoy, 
despite the Alps, overflowed from the old classic 
world ; and still, from the distant East, thrown 
open by the crusade, there flowed to us, in &- 
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bics, tales, and parables, the recovered rivers 
of Paradise.* 

Europe knew herself to bo Europe, by com- 
bating with Africa and Asia : hence, Homer 
and Herodotus ; iience our Carlo viiijrian poems, 
with the holy wars of Spain, the victory of 
Charles Martel, and the death of Roland. 
Literature is the awakening consciousness of a 
nationality. The people are unified in one man. 
Holand dies in the solemn passes of the moun- 
tains which separate Europe from African 
Spain. Like the Philena*, immortalized at 
Carthafrc, he consecrates with his tomb the 
boundary of his country. Grand as the strug- 
gle, lofty as heroism, is the tomb of the hero ; 
his gig^intic tumulus is the Pyrenees them- 
selves. But the hero who dies for Christen- 
dom is a Christian hero, a warrior, barbarian 
Christ : like Christ, he is sold with his twelve 
companions ; like Christ, he sees himself for- 
saken, deserted. From his Pyrenean Calvary 
he cries out, he winds the horn which is heard 
from Toulouse to Saragossa. lie winds it ; 
but the traitor, Ganelon of Mentz, and the 
careless Charlemagne, will not hear the sound, 
lie winds it, and Christendom, for which he 
dies, still makes no reply. Then he shivers 
his sword in pieces : he longs to die. But he 
will die neither bv the Saracen sword, nor by 
his own anns. lie swells the accusing sound, 
the veins of his neck start out, they hurst, his 
noble blood wells forth : he dies of indignation 
at his unjust desertion by the world. 

The sonorous voice of this grand poesy was 
soon to grow fainter, just like the sound of 
Uoland*s horn, in proportion as the crusade, 
seceding from the Pyrenees, was transferred 



♦ BorUIp"* fi)nnrr laborrn In this field, as Faurhcr, Treii- 
•on, Hi. Piilaie. ly-KriDil d'AuMy. BarbanHii, M6()n. sic., we 
mast iiHMilioii n"ckrr. (locrre't, Fiiuripl, Monin, Quinet, and 
the la«t rtliior of Wnrtfin. — S«»r, ul!*o. M. P. Paris, Intmdnc- 
tion an Koinin du Brrte, dedicated to M. de Montuieniu^ : 
** FoUowiiiK the publicntiun of the Kuman du Renard, there 
hnve Hp{)carcd. under your annpices, b«>th our fir<t condc 
opera. Lf Jeu de Robin et Marion, and our fint drama, Jj« 
Jeu d^Adam r. hossu d'jlrriu. M. R(»quofort, Ut», has con- 
tributed ii:« YiU (■irerlntr llie imeniH of Marir df Frnnce, and 
M. Cnip^'lct. the gnrrful nunanco of the CkdUtain de Otr- 
cy. M. F. Michel, not content with having puhllshed the 
romance of llii> Comtt de Poitier*^ and th:it iif 7^ Violette, 
\h aliont to brinx out. with the assi'^tance of an able orien- 
talist, a {iof>ni on Makomet, from which we utny cxiiert to 
loam the opinion etiteruined in thv We<it, in the thirteenth 
centur>', of the rrlielnn and penon of the Arab ieci^lator. 
M. IlourdilloM i^ Im^ird with nn edition of the Giant de 
Rvneeeavz ; and M. Rolicrt. whose labors on \a Font-tine 
am well iiiiown. will shortly publish the be;iutifnl romance 
(»f Partcnnprz de Bloin. Meiinwhilo, M. Kaynouird Is on 
the eve of coniplctine his Glossaire den J^anjfues Vul- 
gaire9, and thi; Abli^ IMarue is seeing throufcli the pres« a 
greait work on I^s Rardut, lv$ Jwngleurf, et le» TrouvtrtsJ'* 
— ** How many ronmnccs of tiie Round Table have wo not 
still in Lntin ? Are not Nenniuf, the Fui>e (•iidtis, Brutus 
of £ngl:md. the I.i.'o of Merlin, his Pmphecies, the romance 
of the KniL'ht of thn Lion, th.it of Joseph of Arimiithe^i, 
Ace, In all Inrge libraries? I)o we not aho find in Latin 
Taipln*s Ronmnce of (^harlemaitne, and that of Charle- 
magne's Voy.iire to Jrruvilem, the ronnnce of ()gcr the 
Dane, that of Amh and Am.lion — of Athis and Porphillas, 
atiag of the c^iege of Athens, those of Alexndor. Uolopa- 
thot. Ate. Ace? Finally, have we not a Inrge numlier of 
•or ftbli:iux in the I>iaciplina Oericalia of Pierre Alphonse, 
and In the Gtsta RowuautrwR 7" Dcluruc, B.inlca Ariuori- 



from the mountains to the centre of the 
sula, and as the feudal dismcmbermeat of At 
world caused the Cliristian antl imperial mun. 
still prevailing throughout thn Carlorin^ 
poems, to be forgutten. The chivalrous poem, 
smitten with personal pruwe.'>> ciiid heroic phi. 
which was tlie soul oi the fc/U'lal woild, tooki 
hate to royalty, law, unity. Tin; dissolutioa^ 
the empire, and the resi.^t.ini.*c of the baron K 
the central power in the time of Charles tk 
Bald and the later Carlovin^iHiis, were celfr 
brated in the persons of GiTard of Roussilki 
and of the four sons of Aymun, (les quatre-fli' 
Aymon,) all four galloping on the same coune 
a significant plurality. But the ideal is not ei- 
pressed by many, but by one alone, by Renani 
Ilenaud de Mantauban ;* the liero on his moQB' 
tain, on his towttr, — ^in the plain, the besiegen 
king and people, innumerable, but hardly ccb- 
fident against their solitary opponent. Tht 
king — that man-people — stronjg in numbers, ad 
representing the idea of number, is incompff' 
hensible to this feudal poesy : he seems to ill 
coward. f Charlemagne has already made i 
sorry figure in the previous cycle ; he has kP 
fered Roland to perish. In the present he pn^ 
sues Renaud and Gerard of Roussillon byeov- 
ardly means, and prevails over them by stzati' 
gem. Ho {days the part of the legitimate id 
unworthy Kurystheus, persecuting Hercolei 
and subjecting him to rude labors. 

This apparent contradiction between autlne- 
ity and equity, which, after all, is but hatred flf 
law — the revolt of individual against geneni 
man — is ill-supported by Renaud, by Geiaxi 

* A pleoni^m : in Celtic, JUhmt, Jilp^ signify mofnitilr- 
80 Moni-auban i» equivalent to ** niountnin-moaotaiB.** 

t The followinc is a pasM|re from ftuiUaunts <■ Ov( 
JVV:, (Puri.'«. Intntduct. de BerU auz Orauds Pieds,) qnslt' 
In Oirard de AVuw* ; — 

" Grant fu la cort en la mle a Loon. 
Moult ot A* t:ible« oLieaz et venoimm. 
Qui que nnnj:i>t la char et le poisMn, 
OncqiUM (luillauuie n'en {KtHAa le ineDten: 
Ainu incnja timrte, et but aifrue a folMw. 
Uuant mencier orent 11 chevalier bmoo, 
I^** na|K'<> olent escnier et Karcon. 
Li qu(>n:< (juillaumo mixt le mi k ralnon: 
— • Uu'as en pens^.' dit-il, li fiin (Tharltm? 
• ?ecorc!i-nioi vem la gexte Mahon.* 
Dist Loeid : * Non^ en consillerons, 
Et le matin savoir le vons ferona 
M.i volontd. «o Je inil o non.* 
Guillaume I'ot, si Ulnt come charhoo ; 
II B'ab-ti':sa, si a pris nn iMuitnn. 
Puis dit au roi : * V««tre flex vo« rendoB, 
NVn tenrai mcs vaillant une enperon, 
Ne vo^trc ami ne serai ne vnsto h««m, 
Et «i venrrB. o vos volllex o non.* *' 
MS. de Gerard de Jfevert, No. 741IR. thirt«>entk tt* 
tury, corrected from the oldest or the MS. uf (hA 
laume au Comtt, No. 69B5. 

(Great was the thronff In the hall at I^on. the tiMrt 
spread with fowl and venison : let who would eat Ile«hii' 
Aith, not a bit p<Ased William's chin, but he eat pie, (bmil; 
and drank pb'nty of water. When the icnifhts aad Imm* 
had done ; squire and page removed the cloths. Cmt^ 
William ti>ok the king to hook: '* What h.^\-e yoa4i«^ 
mined about your son Charles t Will you aid me a0iM 
the Turk4 ?" I<ouii replied, ** We will take counsel tai 
in the nMiming. will let you know my will, whetlier I ^« 
not." William heard, and reddened like a cnal. He mnii 
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down. picke<l up a »tick. and nld to the Un^ . " Keai >«■ 
son. or 1 will not value yon a stick, nor be ynnr fricM W 
your uaa ; and yoa shall |o^ vlietlMr yo« wui or aakH 
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nd by the feudal sword. The kin(;r, for all 
bey may say, is the more legitimate ; the repre- 
entative of a more general and a diviner idea. 
ie can only be unseated by a more general 
dca still. The king will prevail over the 
laron, and the people over the king. The no- 
ion of this last conquest is already implied in 
I satiric drama, which, brought from Asia into 
Trance, has been welcomed and translated by 
.»vcry nation — the diulogue between Solomon 
ind Morolf. The latter is an ^^sop, a rude 
luffoon* a rustic, a vilkin ; but villein as he is, 
lis subtle reasonings are embarrassing, and he 
tumbles good king Solomon on his throne, who, 
>ossea;sed at will of all git\s, handsome, rich, 
ind all-powerful, and above all, learned and 
vise, is discomfited by this cunning clown.* 
The weapon of the feudal Renaud against au- 
hority, the king, and the written law, is the 
iword — force : that of the popular bufibon, far 
Dore piercing, is reasoning and irony. 

The king is to overcome the baron, not only 
n power, but in popularity. The epopee of 
eudal resistance early loses all its popular 
character, and restricts itself to the limited 
tphere of the aristocracy. Especially will it 
'ade away in the South, where feudalism was 
lever aught else than an odious importation, 
ind where municipal life, the vivacious remain 
>f antiquity, had always prevailed in the cities. 

The idea common to the two cycles of Ro- 
and and of Renaud, is war, heroism : foreign 
var, civil war. But to complete the idea of 
he heroic, heroism extends its horizon and 
ends to the iniinitc. The poetic unknown 
vhich floated at first over the two frontiers, 
»ver the Ardennes and the Pyrenees, falls back 
o wards the East, as that of the ancients push- 
ed on towards the West with their Hesperia, 
rom Italy to Spain, and from Spain to the At- 
antides. After the Iliads come Odysseys. 
?oetry goes on seeking in distant lands — seek- 
n*jr what \ The infinite — infinite beauty, infi- 
iito conquest. Then is it remembered that a 
jlreek, that a Roman conquered the world. 
tJut the West adopts Alexander and Caesar 
inly on condition of their becoming Westerns. 
riiey are knighted. Alexander becomes a 
Miladin ; the Macedonians and Trojans are an- 
•e:stors of the French ; the Saxons descend 
roin Caesar's soldiers, the Britons from Brutus. 
That affinity between the Indo-Germanic na- 

* Rnquefnrt, p. 196, n. 3. " Tho said Marconi Gt Salomon, 
fo. 72iH, lu.d Fonds de N6tre-I)ame, N. No. 2. has no doubt 
leen built on an ancient work, the Omtradictio Sa/amonis. 
rbis rumancc, one of the oldest in Europe, rccuis to bo 
Irmvrn from Greek, or rattier Asiatic sourcen. It was at first 
ranslated into 1^'itin ; and, subsequently, into all the vulgar 
osiguea. As early as the end of the fiAh centur>', pope 
lelaitins placed it in the number of apocryphal books. 
ATllUam of Tyre ftpeaks of it; but he Is mistaken when he 
hlnJu be miy discover it in the Jewish antiquities of Jo- 
lepbcu^ It is extent in old German and French verse; and 
li tb0 Bertoldo of the Itilinns, which has been rendered the 
BCMl eelebritcd of all the versions, from the cirruniKtiinre 
if a llternry society's htivlng conceived the notion of con- 
Qniliiiff it, and Hrr.ineinK it in stanzas. Bui this ide.-i, thouirh 
Vhinudcally ci-rricd out, has been the uicans of procuring 
H 9m excellent dictioniury of the ItaUan dialects." 
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tions which science was to prove in oar days, 
poetry, in its divine prescience, has foreseen. 

Yet is the hero still incomplete. In vain to 
attain it does the middle age raise itself on an- 
tiquity. In vain to complete the conquest of 
the world, is Aristotle turned into a magician, 
who leads through air and over sea the knightly 
Alexander.* The foreign element not suflHoing, 
they trace back to the old indigenous element, 
up to the Celtic dolmen and Arthur's tomb.f 
Arthur revives ; no more the petty chief of a 
clan as barbarous as his Suxon conquerors ; no, 
an Arthur purified by chivalry. Pale, very 
pale, it is true, is this king of the valiant, with 
his queen Genevieve, and his twelve paladins 
seated round the round table. And what do 
they bring into the world after the long sleep 
into which woman has cast Merlin ? They 
bring with them the love of woman — it is their 
heroic idea — ever woman, ever Eve, that de- 
ceiving symbol of nature, of pagan sensuality, 
which promises infinite joy, and which keeps 
mourning and tears. Let them go, then, sad 
lovers, seeking adventures in forests, weak and 
agitated, revolving in their interminable epopee 
as in that circle of Dante, in which gyrate the 
victims of love at the sport of a constant wind. 

What was the end of these religious forms, 
these initiations, these tables of twelve, these 
chivalrous love-feasts in imitation of the last 
Supper 1 An efifort is made to transfigure all 
this, to correct this mundane poesy, and to 
bring it to penitence. By the side of the pro- 
fane chivalry, which sought woman and glory, 
another is erected. The latter is allowed warb 
and adventurous expeditions ; but the object is 
changed. It is left Arthur and his bravo 
knights ; but on condition of their amendment. 
This new poetry, leads them, devout pilgrims, 
to the mysterious temple in which the sacred 
treasure is kept. This treasure is not woman : 
it is not the profane cup of Giamschid, of Hy- 
perion, of Hercules, but the chaste cup of Jo- 
seph and of Solomon, the cup in which our 
Lord drank at his hist Supper, and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea collected his precious 
blood. The mere sight of this cup, or Graal, 
prolongs TiturePs life for five hundred years. 

• Pee the poem of Alexander, by TiAmbert-le-Court and 
Alexander of P:iris, born at ])<'mHL They assert that they 
only translate from the Latin.— There is also a LAtLn Alex- 
andriad, (often printed.) publisheil in 1180 by a canon of 
Amiens, Gautier de Chatillon. bom at Lille ; It was read 
in the schools in preference to the ancient writeB.— The 
verses of the French Alexandriad, quoted by lieirrund 
d'Au^sy, (Notices et Extraits dec MSS. de la BibL Roy..) 
are elegant and sonorous — 

" Bi lone rommo 11 estolt, mesura la campagne .... 
M*e8|)^e meurt de fain et ma lance de sol . . . .** 

(Tall as he was, he measured hia length on the plalnu . . 
My sword is dying of hunger, and my lance of thirst.) 

T The chief storehouse of the Bretim traditions of the 
middle age. i'^ the work of the fatuous Geoffirey of Hod- 
mouth. With regard to this author's veracity, and the 
sourres from which he hns drawn, see Ellis, Intr. to Metii- 
ral Romances ; Turner, Quarterly Review. Jan. 18E20; De- 

I liirui*. Biirdes Armorlcains; and. especially, the last edlthM 
of W.trfon, (l^'i4.) with Douec's and Park's notes; a] 

. Kit<H^»n, and ^onu• pa^.^uges from the poems of MakW 

I Fnwce, published by M. KoqiiAf<xl^^»)&^«i 
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The knight turns man, turns one of the peo- 
ple, devotes himself to the Church ; for in the 
Church, alone, resides at this time manly intel- 
lect, his true life, his repose. While this silly 
virgin of the chivalrous epopee hastes over 
mountains and valleys, mounted on the crupper 
behind Lancelot and Tristan, the wise virgin of 
the Church keeps her lamp lighted, waiting for 
the great awakening. Seatea near the myste- 
rious manger, she watches over the infant peo- 
ple who grow up between the ox and the ass 
during her Christmas night : presently, kings 
will come to worship her. The Church is her- 
self — people. Together they play in the greil 
drama of the world the combat of the soul and 
of matter, of man and of nature, the sacrifice, 
the incarnation, the Passion. The chivahroos 
and aristocratic epopee was the poetry of love, 
of the human Passion, of the pretended happy 
of this world. The ecclesiastical drama, other- 
wise called worship, is the poetry of the people, 
the poetry of those who suffer, of the suffering 
— ^the divine Passion. 

The church was at this time the real domi- 
cile of the people. A man^s house, the wretched 
masonry to which he returned in the evening, 
was only a temporary shelter. To say truth, 
there was but one house, the house of God. 
Not in vain had the Church her right of asy- 
lum ;* she was now the universal asylum : so- 
cial life altogether sought refuge with her. 
Man prayed there ; there the commune held 
its deliberations. The bell was the voice o( 
the city : she summoned to the labors of the 
field,! ^o ^^^^ affairs, sometimes to the battles 
of liberty. In Italy, it was in the churches 
that the sovereign people assembled. It wis st 
St. Mark^s that the deputies of Europe aoagfat 
from the Venetians a fleet for the fourth cru- 
sade. Trade was carried on around the church: 
the places of pilgrimage were fairs. The arti- 
cles of merchandise received the priestly bless- 
ing. Even cattle, as still continues to be the 
custom at Naples, were brought to receive 
benediction. The Church did not refuse it. 
she suffered these little ones to draw nev. 
Heretofore, in Paris, Easter hams were soU 
in the par\'is N6tre-Dame, and as the bnyen 
took them away, they had them blessed, ^o^ 
merly they did better : they ate in the chorehi 
and afler the feast came the dance. The 
Church encouraged these infantine joys. 

At this period, the people and the Churcki 
which was recruited from amonff the PMfh 
were one and the same thing, like ckud ni 



The guardians of the cup and of the temple, 
the Templists, must remain pure. Neitner 
Arthur nor Perceval is worthy to touch it. 
For merely approaching it, the amorous Lance- 
lot remains aJl but lifeless for thirty-four days. 
The new chivalry of the Graal is the work of 
priestly hands : it is a bishop who dubs Titurel 
a knight. This sacerdotal poetry places its 
ideal so high, that it is sterile and powerless 
therefore. Vainly does it exalt the virtues of 
the Graal : the Graal remains unattainable, the 
children of Perceval, Launcelot, and Gawain 
alone can approach it. And when the true 
knight, the fitting guardian of the Graal, is at 
last to bo produced, it is obliged to take one 
Sir Galahad, perfect at al) points, a saint in his 
lifetime, but much unknown. This obscure 
hero, brought into the world on purpose, has no 
great influence. 

Such was the powerlessness of chivalrous 
poetry. Daily more sophistical and more 
subtle, it became the sister of scholasticism, a 
scholasticism of love as of devotion. In the 
South, where the jongleurs hawked it about in 
lays and ballads through court and castle, it was 
overlaid and extinguished by the refinements 
of form, and the fetters of the most artificial 
and labored system of versification ever devised. 
In the North it sank from the epopee to the 
romance, from symbol to allegory ; that is, into 
the void. In its decrepitude, it still anticked 
on throughout the fourteenth century, in the 
sorry imitations of the sorry *^ Romance of the 
Rose ;*^ while above its notes there rose by de- 
grees the shrill voice of popular derision in the 
tales and fabliaux. 

The poetry of chivalry, then, had to resign 
itself to death. What had it done for humanity 
during all these ages 1 Man, whom it had been 
pleased in its confidence to take simple, still 
Ignorant, mute as Perceval, brutal as Roland 
or Renaud, and had promised to conduct through 
the different steps of chivalrous initiation up to 
the dignity of Christian hero — it lef^ w^ak, 
discouraged, miserable. From the cycle of 
Ileland to that of the Graal, his sadness has gone 
on increasing. He has been led wandering 
through forests, in pursuit of giants and mon- 
sters, and with woman ever in view. His have 
been the labors of the ancient Hercules, and 
his weaknesses as well. The poetry of chivalry 
has scarcely developed its hero, and has retain- 
ed him in a state of infancy ; like the thought- 
less mother of Perceval, who prolongs the im- 
becility of her son^s early age. And therefore 
he quits this mother of his, just as Gerard of 
Roussillon throws up chivalry, and turns char- 
coal-burner ; and Renaud of Montauban turns 
mason, and carries stones on his back to help 
to build Cologne cathedral.* 

* After treftUaf of ehivalnms, I onght to proceed to con- 

«Uer Chrlf Uan poetry, at eiemplified In legends. Ate. But 

I hope to di^nm thM great subject thoroughly, elsewhere. 

HerB, I »baU only treat of the poetry of worship, and cMf 

ChihtianMrt. flee boIb, p. 171. 



* A« at Parts, the chitrches of 8t Jacqnea-la 
St. Genevieve, Ace. The abM Leboenf nocteed __ 
cade of the latter church an enormous iron riag, 
which those who sought asylum paaaed thefir aroHj 
In churches, too, that the sick were laid ; especMly 
attacked by the mat de» ardeiUy (burning or swwAtli 
nessji 

t The silver hell at Reims was rang on eh* 1st of 
to announce the resumption of agrtcnltaral labor. 

bell nwd to be rung from the year 1498, «v«iy 

and evening, at the how of opening and •**"ff faig Chi 
, Md the DMiMifkctoriet of the towB. * 
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Both were still free from distrust : 
Ker wished to be all in all to her child, 
k him wholly to her, and without reser- 

. . " Pandentemque sinus et tot4 Teste 
m. coeruleum in gremium.^^* 
hip was a tender dialogue between God, 
rch, and the people, expressing one and 
e thought. Impassioned and grave by 
le blended the old sacred lan^age with 

the people. The solemnity of the 
was broken — dramatized with pathetic 
like that dialogue between the foolish 

wise virginsf which has been handed 
» us. And sometimes, also, the great, 
ned, the eternal Church herself made 
a child to prattle with her child, and 
3d the ineffable to it in puerile legends, 

fitted its tender age. She spoke : it 
. The people lifted up their voice : 
fictitious people who speak in the choir, 

true people, rushing from without tu- 
aly and innumerably through all the 
ies of the cathedral, with their loud 
d voice — a giant child, like the St. 
pher of the legend,| brute, i^orant, 
ite, but docile, imploring initiation, and 

to bear Christ on their colossal shoul- 
rhey entered, dragging into the Church 
!ous dragon of sin, gorged with victuals, 
)aviour*8 feet, to wait the stroke of the 
nrhich was to immolate it.^ At times, 
(cognising that the animalism was in 
ves, they exposed in symbolical extrava- 
their miseries and infirmity. This was 
le festival of idiots, /a/ uorum ;|| and this 
n of the pagan orgies, tolerated by 
inity as man's farewell to the sensuaf- 
lich he abjured, was repeated at the 
s of the Nativity, the Circumcision, 
ay, the Murder of the Innocents, and 
i on those days on which mankind, 
rom the devil, fell into the intoxication 



owing opon her bosom, and inTlting with ont- 
rolies to her azare lap.) 

imens Primitifs de la Langae Romane— clven by 
ioard in his great work. — Since writing thu, I have 
Ml this dramatic character of the middle age an 
t article of my friend, M. Ch. Magnin*s, {lUmu det 
mdea,) and several chapters of lAx. Digby't fine 
*re* Catkolieu London, 1833-1834. 
will be noticed elsewhere. 

rarascon, the irae; at Metz, the graouiUi; at 
le gmrftmiUt ; at Paris, the monster of the Bidvte, 
note at p. 165. The gargouille is on the seals or 
Archives da Royaame. 

Ducango, verb. Kalends, eenmliu, abbot eomar- 
Lobtneaa, Hist, de Paris, t. 1. p. 234; Dutlllet, 
I Doar servir k TDistoire de la FAie des Pons ; FIob- 
hlchte des Groteskekomichen ; Marlot, Metropolis 
I Historia; Millin, Description d'un dypdqae (re- 
al renferme on missel de la F^te des Fons. In 
legate, Peter of Capua, prohibited the celebration 
stival in the diocese of Paris; bnt it was not given 
ince till abont 1444. We find it held In England 
-In 1761. the children of the choir of the Salnte- 
still claimed to direct on Innocents*-Day, and oc- 
M first stalls, with the chanter's cope and b4ton. 
Hist de la Sainte-Chapelle, p. SS3.— At Bayenz, 
tents'-Day, the children of the choir, headed by a 
lop who performed the service, oecnpled the npper 
d the canons, the lower. Histoire dn Diocese de 
par BwnaDt, cart da Maltot. Chap. CathMiale da 



of joy — at Christmas and Easter. The deem 
themselves took a share in it. Here, & 
canons played at ball within the church ; Uiere, 
they insultingly dragged aAer them the odiom 
Lent herring.* Beast as well as man was re- 
habilitated. The humble witness of our Sa- 
viour's birth, the faithful animal which warmed 
his infant body as he lay in the manger with 
his breath, which bore him with his moUier into 
Ecypt, which carried him in triumph into Jem- 
salem — ^it had its share in the general joy.f 

* See, above, note at p. 175, an enomeratioii of tha bar- 
lesqoe festivals, partiallir preserved in our provlnees. 

t At Beanvais, Autnn, &c., they celebrated tha Feut oT 
the Ass. — Robricc M8S. festi aalnomm, ap. Daeaage:— 
" At the end of the mass, the priest turning to tha peopla 
with the words, * Ite, mlssa est* (Te may depart church to 
over,} shall nrigh thrice, and then the people, with tha iaf- 
mnbi, * Deo granas,* (all thanks to 6od,j shall thiice aiuwar 
* Hi'kawt hi-kaw, ki-kmm,* Then the following hymn wm 
lung: — 

Orlentia partlbos 
Adventavit asinot 
Pulcher et forUsslmns, 
Sarclnis aptlssimas. 
Hex, sire asnes, car chantos 
Belle boache rechignex, 
Vons aoiez du foin asses 
Et de I'avolne a piantes 

Lentns erat pedibns 
Nisi foret baealm 
Et earn in clnnibns 
Pangeret acnleot. 
Hex, sire asnes, Jfcc 

Hie in coHibna Sichem, 
Jam nntritns snb Rab«a, 
Translit per Joidanem, 
Sallit in Bethleem. 
Hex, sire asnes, Ice. 

Ecee magnls aoribna 
BabJogaUs fllias, 
Aslnos egregios, 
Asinorom dominns. 
Hex, sire asnes, ^c 

Salta vincit hlnnuloe, 
Damas, et canreoloe, 
Saner dromedarios 
Velox Madlaneoe. 
Hex, sire asnes, Jfcc. 

Anmm de Arsbla, 
That et myrrhnm de Saha, 
Tolit in ecclesia 
Virtns asinarla. 
Bex, sire asnas, Jfcc. 

Dnm trahit vehlcala 
If nlta cum sardnala, 
Illios mandibola 
Dora terit pabola. 
Hex, sire asnea, ^c 

Cum aristis hordeujii 
Comedit et cardonin ; 
Triticum e pale4 
Segregat in area. 
Hex, sire aanea, kc 

Amen dieas, ulaa, 

(hie ' "^^'^ ' ift^itt wr ^ 
Jam sator de gr^Mine : 
Amen, Amen Itera. 
Aspernaro vetenu 
Hexva! hezva! hestahas! 
Bias sire asaee car ailes» 
Belle boache car chantex.** 

MS. du treixidme si^cle, ap. Daeaaga, GkMMr. 

(Ftam the east came the ais, Adr and itordy, ittad te 
bfardasa. Ha, itr ais, open yow dnia vsMaQa.Vk 
■ImD hava hay «Baa^ia4 VmK| fdoiMu 
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Tbe oricioal of Dfeolili 

fflCfttl 



The middle age, juster than we, discerned in 
the ass sobriety, patience, resignation, and I 
know not how many Christian virtues. "UTiere- 
fore he ashamed of the ass ? The Saviour had 
felt no such shame.* . . At a later time these 
simple manifestations turned into mockery ; 
and the Church was obliged to impose silence 
on the people, remove them, keep them at a 
distance. Hut in the first centuries of the 
middle age, what harm was there in all this ? 
Is not all permitted to the child ? So little 
alarm did the Church feel at these popular 
dramas, that she borrowed their boldest fea- 
tures for the decoration of her walls. In Rouen 
cathedralf we see a pig playing on a fiddle ; in 
that of Chartres, an ass holds a sort of harp ;t 
at Essone, a bishop holds a fooVa bauble. ^ 
Elsewhere, we see the images of vices and of 
sins sculptured with all the liberty of pious 
cynicism. II The courageous artist does not 
shrink from representing the incest of Lot or 
the infamies of Sodom. i[ 

The Church exhibited at this period a mar- 
vellous dramatic genius, full of boldness and of 
easy good-fellowship, and oAcn stamped with 
touching puerility. No one laughed in Ger- 
many when the new cure, in the midst of the 
mass of installation, walked up to his mother, 
and led her out to dance. If she were dead, 
there was no ditliculty in saving her ; lie put 
his mother's soul under the candlestick. The 
love of mother and of son, of Mary and of 
Jesus, was a rich source of the pathetic to the 

He WAS slow of foot, nnles^ thn titirk. or the foad, nhoiild 
prirk him in the l)utlm*k.4. lln, nir hs^. h,c. 

He on the hills or Sichcm, reared by Keubon, crossed the 
Jordan, boundod int<i Uelhlrhcin. IIh, sir hm, Atr. 

Lo with hiH jrn«i>t eftr*. the wm of the yoke, ilie excellent 
a5H. the lord of tistri. Hn, nir a-^s. k,c. 

In fritkitig he oxcein fiiwns di>or. and kidllng^, swift be- 
yond the droiiM'dririei of the Midianitcs. Hii. nir h^h. tkx. 

Gold from Anbia, fn>nkincen.«e and myrrh from .*4alia, 
Wfinarian worth has brought into the churrli. Ha, sir 
ASS, &,r. 

While he dracs wacons. with many a little load, with his 
jawt)oiie:» he rruihet Inrd food. Ha,' Mir ass, &c. 

Barley with it^ hennl. and thiftleN he eato ; wheat from 
the chafl*, he winnows on the tlirashlng-floor. Ha, sir ass, 
Jtc. 

Say Amen. O Ass, {kerr all knrlU) having now thy fill of 
inrass, Anirn. Amen re|>pat. spurn yrtiir fonuer way of life. 
.... Fine sir a:»a for goinff, tine mouth for dinging.) 

* Nostri nee ptrnitet ilias, 

Nee te peeniteat pecoris. divine {loeta. 

Virgil. I->log. 10. 

t On the north porch of the cathedral, (the Booksellers* 
porch.) 

X On a counterfort of the old tower. 

^ In the church of i^t (iuenault. rats are reprosented 
gnawing the gitilie of the world. Millin. Voyage. L i. p. 21), 
et plate i v.— Aristotle does not escape this uni versa i jeer. 
Ho is figuntd at Rouen trending down with his hands on the 
ground, and carrying a woman on his Imck. 

|l See thti> HtnllH of NOtre-Ekime de Rouen, Ni^tre-Damc 
d* Amiens, of St. fiuenault d'KHSone, &c. In the church of 
I'EpInc, a Km:iil village near Chalons, are some very rennrk- 
able. but also very ob<<cene hcuiplureA. t?L Bernard writes 
about 112.'} to Guillaume de Ht. Thierr)— " What is the 
good of all those grotesque monsters in painting or in 
relievo, which are placeil in cloisters In sight of tho-K; who 
•re bewailing their sins 1 What is the une (»f this beautiful 
4«fi>niiity. or this deformed beauty ? What is the me:ining 
of those unclean ape«, those raging lions, those monstrooi 
ceotanrs 7*' Ed. Mablllon, p. 539. 

T This formed the snfctJect of one of the external bas- 
jaUiA oTJMou catliadnl. It bag been eflkced. 



Church. Even to this day, at Messina, ihf 
Virgin, carried through all the city, seeks her 
son, as the Ceres of ancient Sicily souglu 
Proserpine ; and at last, just as she is entering 
the grand square, she is shown our Saviour's 
image, when she starts back with surprise, zil 
twelve doves flying out of her bosom, bear ir 
God the outpouring of maternal transport.* 

At Pentecost, white pigeons used to be let 
loose in the church amidst tongues of fire: 
flowers were niined down, and the inner galle- 
ries were illuminated. f At other festival tbe 
illumination was outside. J I-.et us picturt* to 
I ourselves the effect of the lights on these pro- 
I digious ediflces, when the priests, winding 
through the aerial staircases, animated bythti' 
fantastic processions the darksome masses, 
passing and repassing along the balustrades, 
under the denticulated buttresses, with thiei: 
rich costumes, wax tapers, and chants ; whea 
light and voice revolved from circle to circle, 
and below, in dark shadow, answered the oceiB 
of people. Here was the true drama, the trw 
mystery, the representation of the pilgrimip* 
of' humanity throuj^h the three worlds — thii 
sublime intuition which Dante caught from tlK 
transient reality to flx and eternize in the di- 
vina Coinmedia. 

After its long carnival of the middle aef. 
this colossal theatre of the sacred drama his 
sunk into silence and into shade. The priest'* 
weak voice is powerless to fill vaults, wh«wf 
ample span was reared to embrace and contaia 
the thunder of a peojjle's voice. Widowei 
and empty arc the churches. Their pn»foutfi 
symbolism, which then spoke with so clear a 
voice, is mute. They are now objects of scien- 
tific curiosity, of philosophical explanatioii:<.4}l 
Alexandrian interpretations — Gothic museiim?. 
visited b}' the learned, who walk round, paw 
irreverently, an<l praise instead of pray. Vf. 
do they clearly know what they praise' ? Thai 
which flnds favor in their sight is not thechuxrb 
itself, but the delicate workmanship of its ona- 
ments, the fringe of its cloak, its hice of stone, 
some laborious and subtle piece of workmanship 
of the later Gothic, (du Gothique en dff^ 
dence.) 

Gross-minded men, who look upon these 

* J. Blunt, Ve^tiKes of Ancient Manners and Ca*liv 
discoveratile In Modern Italy ami Sicily, liondoa, USl 
p. 15f . — How comes it that Mr. Blunt could only «e u 
this a ridiculous mummery 7 

t In the tfainle-C'hajiclie. the fifmreofaaancelUiiedlDk 
let down from the um, holdinfc a sliver Ju', froai which fer 

rionred wati>r on the hand^ of the officiating prie«L SUdlui 
liitt. de In &:iintc-(MiHpelle, p. lHO.~.\t Relm% on Ihi 4^ 
of the Dedication, a lighted taper was placed hetweniiA 
arcade. 

X Ovof the griller}- of the Yirpn in the church of Vt» 
Dame, at Piiriii. wa^i the figure <if a virgin, with twoaiH> 
hearini; candlesticics in their hands; and in thew ibc^ 
or treaifurer used to pl-icc Uycn after lauda ua Sei 
Sunday. (Jilljert. Description de Xutrv-Ifeime de 
In some chu relief, the priest represented our Lmd's 
slon on the port il.— Hometimes even the clernr weir 
to pi^rform the ceremony on the lonicst parts of the efei 
for in*(tancc, wht'n relics were sealed up under cbe I 
or steeple; as was done In the church of M6iii flMi* 
Puis. 
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stones as stones, and do not feel the sap and 
life-blood which circulate there ! Christians 
or not, revere, kiss the sign they bear, the sign 
of the Passion — His that of the triumph of 
moral liberty. Here exists a something great 
and eternal, whatever be the fate of this or 
that religion. The future fate of Christianity 
makes no difference here. Let it hencefor- 
ward be religion or philosophy, let it pass from 
mysticism to rationalism, the victory of human 
morality must ever be adored in these monu- 
ments. Not in vain were Christ's words — 
*• I^t these stones become bread." The stone 
became bread ; the bread became God, matter, 
spirit — the day on which the great sacrifice 
honored, justi^cd, transfigured, transubstantia- 
ted them : incarnation, pasrsion, synonymous 
words, are explained by a third — transubstan- 
tiation. By three different stages, here is the 
struggle, the hymen, the identification of the 
two substances : a dramatic and dolorous hy- 
men in which the spirit sinks and matter suf- 
fers. The mediator is the sacrifice; the death, 
a voluntary death. There is blood on these 
nuptials. That terrible, that memorable day, 
it was yesterday, it is to-day, it will be to-mor- 
row, and ever. The everlasting drama is daily 
played in the church. The church is itself this 
drama — a petrified Mystery, a Passion of stone, 
or rather, it is the Passioned, the sulferer. The 
whole edifice, in the severity of its architectural 
geometry, is a living body, a man. The nave, 
extending its two anns, is the Man on the cross; 
the crypt, the subterranean church, is the Man 
in the tomb ; the tower, the steeple, is still He, 
but upright and rising to heaven. In this choir, 
which inclines from the direction of the ^^ave, 
you see His head drooping down in the agony ;• 
you recognise His blood in the glowing purple 
of the windows. 

Touch these stones with cautious tread, step 
lightly over these flags — all are bleeding and 
suffering still. A great niystery is being en- 
acted herc.f All around I see death, and am 
tempted to weep. J Yet may not this immortal 
death, whose image art inscribes in a flowery 
vegetation, this flower of the soul, this divine 



* The choir inrlines to the northwest in the churchon of 
Ndtrc-Dnnie at Paris, and of NOlrc-Ehinie and fit. Ouen, at 
Boaen. (iaiinper, &.c. — It ninst be premised that in some 
Churchea this inclination dependt on tlie iocAlities. 

t "Mark each thing niVHtically; fur there in nothing 
Irrelevant here.** Hiign de d. Victnre. Rothoniagi, IftU^ 
vol. iii. p. 333. 8peruluin dv MyAtiTiin Rccli'Aie. 

t (1 subjoin tlic original, down to the cUwe of the pnra- 
nrapb : ** Cependunt rotte Ofiort Inimcirtolle dont I'art inscrtt 
PloiagiR danii une cfHorewcente veft^talion, cette flcnr de 
Vkme. ee divtn fruit du monde, que la nature d^cnre de xes 
fealiie« et de ne^ ro<<cs, ne «wr:iit-ce pa», fou* foruie fun6- 
l^ie, Ia vie et TaniourT * Je suia noire. mttU Jo Mni5 belle/ 
4it ramante du Cantique den (>intiquP9. (?es vouien Roni- 
hte» penvent voiler i'hymcn. Roin«^o et Juliette ne B*unin- 
•ent-ilA pna dans an tiimhetiu ? IXmlonreuieestl'btreinte, le 
telser amer, et Pamnnte fourit dnns lex plonrs. Cetto voiite 
taaaenre dont le iny!«tere est envclop|W>. ct-rc un linccal, 
«t-€« une rube nuptinlel .... Oul c'est ia rube de la 
mtore, le vionx voile d*I«l!(. 011 toute rr^.iture e«t brod<ie. 
O0 vivant feulilage, ou Tart a l\^nn U-s \iim^ de la terrc cl 
Im olseaax du ciel, c'e>»t son manteiiu i ello, son anioureuse 
hnkfiw 11 est v^ta de mm amente.*')— TftAmukTOB. 



fruit of the world, which natnre decorates with 
her leaves and her roses, may it not be, under 
a funereal form, life and love ? ^* I am black, 
but I am comely,*^ exclaims the bride in the 
Song of Songs. These sombre vaults ma^ veil 
a hymen. Do not Romeo and Juliet unite in 
the tomb 1 Painful is the embrace, bitter the 
kiss, and the bride smiles through tears. This 
vast vault, in which the mystery is shrouded, is 
it a winding-sheet, is it a marriage garment ! 
. . . Yes, 'lis the rol>e of nature, the antique 
veil of Lsis, on which all living creatures are 
embroidered. This living foliage, whereon art 
has woven the beasts of the earth and fowls of 
the air, is her cloak, her tunic of love. The 
mystery is arrayed in its mistress.* 

The solemn and holy comedy revolves vnth 
its divine drama according to the natural drama 
played by the sun and stars. It proceeds from 
life to death, from the incarnation to the pas- 
sion, and thence to the resurrection, while na- 
ture turns from winter to spring. When the 
sower has buried the grain in the earth, to bear 
there the snow and the frost, God buries him- 
self in human life, in a mortal body, and plunges 
this body into the grave. Fear not ; the grain 
will spring up from the earth, lite from the 
tomb, CJod from nature. With the breath of 
spring the spirit will breathe. When the last 
clouds shall have fled, in the transfigured sky 
you descry the ascension. Finally, in harvest- 
time, the creature itself, rii)eno<l by the divine 
ray that penetrated it, mounts with the Virgin 
to the Lord.f 

How has humanity arrived at this marvellous 
symbolization ? Wliat road did art jmrsuo in 
its long career, to reach such a height ? I 
must attempt to give the answer. My subject 
so wills ; and far from digressing, 1 enter the 
rather the more into it, and sound its depths. 
The middle age, the France of the middle age, 
have given expression in architecture to their 
most intimate thoughts. The cathedrals of 
Paris, of St. Denys, and of Reims — ^those three 
words tell more than long recitals. Such mon- 
uments are great historic facts. What should I 
do 1 describe them, compare them with similar 
monuments of other countries ] Such descrip- 
tion and comparison would supply but an exter- 
nal, superficial, confused knowledge of them. 
We must go further, dig deeper, grasp the prin- 
ciple of their formation, the physiological law 
which presided over this vegetation of a dis- 
tinct nature. Thus, beyond the artificial and 



* Montaigne sayit of a rlonk of h\n father's, which he wm 
fond of wi'nring. " 1 wrapped myself up In my ftther." (Je 
ni'envriuppais de mon pi^rc.) 

t The r/)diac and the (Junitrl were alternated on the ftont 
and in the roseji of churrhen. Thus in the churches of N6ti«- 
Unnie de Paris, and of Ht. I)eny«, Reiin^. Chartres, Ice, to 
ench of the !(ignfi of till* ziNlinr rorre:< ponds a bas-relief repie- 
srnting the labors of th«; month. In KAtrc-Dame de Cher* 
tres, thi> series conmiencen with the history of Adam, to te» 
diratc thnt since his fall man has been condemned to labor. 
— Littli; tiijures are often seen on the stalls rppresentlng aiti 
I and trades, as in those of BL Denys, brought from tlwcMdik 
I of GallloD, thaw of tbe cathednia <3< VjaraiBu^CtHnm^%fc 
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external classification of Toumefort, science 
Itts discovered the system of Linnaeus and Jus- 
sieu. The organic law, then, of Gothic archi- 
tecture, I have felt impelled to seek, on the one 
hand, in the genius of Christianity, in its prin- 
cipal mystery, the Passion ; and, on the other, 
in the history of art and in its fruitful metemp- 
sychosis. 

Ars^ in Latin, is the contrary of in-ers : it is 
the contrary of inaction, it is action. In Greek, 
action is named drama. The drama is pre- 
eminently the action or the art, being the prin- 
ciple and the end of art. 

Art, action, drama, are strangers to matter. 
For inert matter to become spirit, action, art, 
for it to become human and put on flesh, it must 
be subdued, it must suffer. It must allow itself 
to be divided, torn, beaten, sculptured, changed. 
It must endure the hammer, the chisel, the an- 
vil ; must crVf hiss, groan. This is its Passion. 
Read in the English ballad of the Death of John 
Barleycorn, what he suffers under the flail, the 
kiln, and the vat. Just so the grape in the 
wine-press. The wine-press is uflen the shape 
of the cross of the Son of man.* Man, grape, 
barleycorn, all acquire under torture their high- 
est form : heretofore gross and material, they 
become spirit. The stone also breathes and 
gains a soul under the artistes hand ; who calls 
fife out of it. Well, is the sculptor named in 
the middle age Magister de vivis lapidibus, 
(" the master of living stones.")t 

This dramatic struggle betwixt man and na- 
tntB is to the latter at once Passion and Incar- 
nation, destruction and generation. Together, 
they engender a common fruit, a mixture of 
the father and the mother — Humanized nature, 
spiritualized matter, art. But, just as the fruit 
of generation more or less resembles father or 
mouier, and yields in turn both sexes, so, in the 
mixed product of art, man or nature is more or 
less predominant. Here we have the virile ; 
there, the feminine stamp. We must discrim- 
inate between sexual characters in architecture, 
as we do in botany and zoology. 

This characteristic is strikingly marked in 
Indian architecture ; which presents, alternate- 
ly, male and female monuments. The latter, 
vast caverns, profound wombs of nature in the 
heart of mountains, have been fecundated in 
' their darkness by art : they pant for man, and 
seek to absorb him in their bosom. Other 
monuments represent man*s impulse towards 
nature, the vehement aspiration of love, and 
start up, luxurious pyramids, seeking to im- 
pregnate the sky. Aspiration, respiration, mor- 
tal life and fecund death, light and darkness, 
male and female, man and nature, activity, pas- 
sivity, — ^the whole, combined, is the drama of 

* On one of the windows of St. Etienne-dn-Mont, Jeras 
Christ Is figured in the wine-press ; the wine mnning from 
ld« body into vats. 

t The snmanie of one of the architects whom Lndovic 
BIbna sent for from Germany, to clove the arches of the roof 
Of MUu cathedral. Gaeu FnnclMttl, Staria e deaolstoBe 
*f Ambo di MUsKMSn. 



the world, of which art is the aeriona 
ody. 

Yes, in face of the all-powerfiil nature n 
laughs at us in the deceiving phantaama; 
of her works, we erect a nature fashione 
ourselves. To this solemn irony, this et 
comedy, with which the world, while ami 
man, makes him its sport and mock, we op 
our Melpomene. We take so little umt 
at the homicidal and charming nature n 
smiles upon as she crushes us, that we ma 
the delight of our lives to track and in 
her. Spectators and victims of the dranu 
take our parts in it with a good grace, and 
nify the catastrophe by embracing, accep 
idealizing it. 

The fecundity of this double drama seei 
have been seized by the Indians. The Ii 
fig-tree, the b6dhi, the tree-forest, (the i 
grove,) each branch of which strikes ro( 
the earth, another tree, — this arcade of arcs 
this pyramid of pyramids, is the shelter u 
which God reached, they say, the perfect 
of contemplation, the state of bodht, budd 
of absolute sage. As the God, so the 
— their name becomes identical ; it is na 
fecundity and intellectual fecundity. This 
in which there are so many trees, this thoi 
in which there are so many thoughts, rise 
together, and aspire to being : here is the i 
of fecundity, of creation. Aspiration, ag 
gation — ^these are the male and female pr 
pies, the paternal and maternal, the two pr 
pies of the world, and of the little world o 
as well. Rather, we should say, the one 
principle — aspiration aAer aggregation, o 
in one, of all to one, as all the lines of 
pyramid tend to the point. 

The pyramidal form, the abstract pyra 
reduced to its three lines, is the triangle, 
the ogival triangle, in the ogive, two linei 
curves ; that is, composed of an infinity of i 
lines. This common aspiration of innumer 
lines, which is the mystery of the ogive, 
appears in India and Persia,* and in the mi 
age it prevails throughout our West. At 
two ends of the world we see the efforts of 
infinite towards the infinite ; in other wi 
the universal. Catholic tendency. It ia the * 
less repetition of the same within the 



* John Crawford, Journal of an Embassy to the coi 
Ava. in the year 1827, p. 64. "The Gothic nich is ol 
able in all the ancient temples : a charocterlatic which 
not ronrk modem baiidingH." — M. Lenonniuit coooehri 
ogive to be originally from Persia ; the palace of Siipn 
the other monnments of the 8as.«anides nreaent maa 
amples of iL It would, indeed, be strictly logical Im 
mystic form to have been invented by tit mystk m 
(See Chardin.) M. Lenormant has seen In Er)'pi ofl* 
the ninth century. 8iciljr nnd Naples ma^t have hni 
ring. connecUnf oriental with western architecture. 

t Report by M. Euf. Bnmouf on OaniePs collectiD 
Indian views, Ndv. 5th, 1897. (Journal Aslatioue. L 
316.) "The rellfpous monumcnU drawn by this aidi 
ionff to ail parts of the peninxula, but evpecially a 
vicinity of Benares. Bahar, and Madura, whither rae i 
sulman conquest did not extend, and to the soaiiMn 
tremlty of the peninsula. Considered la a araenl pal 
Ttew, ikmm vut ooastmctiaas an aiailKa^ \if mm «•■ 
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a repetition graduated in one same ascent. 
Rear them, as in the Indian monuments, pyra- 
mid on pyramid, lingam on lingam ; heap, as in 
our cathedrals, ogives and roses, spires and 
tabernacles, churcnes on churches, and let hu- 
manity stop in the erection of its pious Babel, 
only when its arms shall fail it. 

it is far, however, from India to Germany, 
from Persia to France. Identical in its prin- 
ciple, art varies on the road, has been enriched 
by its variations, and has brought us the rich 
tribute. India has contribute, but Greece 
too, Rome too, and undoubtedly other elements 
besides. 

eOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

On first leaving Asia, the Greek temple, a 
simple collection of columns under the flattened 
triangle of the pediment, scarcely presents a 
trace of the aspiration to the sky, which char- 
acterized the monuments of India, of Persia, 
and of Egypt. The aspiration disappears ; 
beauty here consists in aggregation and order ; 
bat the aggregation is weak. This phalanx of 
columns, this arcliitectural republic, is not yet 
united and closed in by a vault. In Greek art, 
as in the social world of Greece, the bond is 
imperiect. How little unity there was in the 
Hellenic world, despite its Amphictyonic as- 
semblies, is well known. Between republic 
and republic, city and city, there was little 
connection. Even its colonies were only bound 
to their metropolis by religion and filial recol- 
lections. 

Far more closely cemented was the Etrus- 
can and Roman world ; and so with Italian art. 
Here the arcade reappears, intersects itself, 
and the vault closes in : in other words, aggre- 
gation is strengthened, and aspiration seeks to 
reappear on high. As is art, so is the consti- 
tution of society. We find here social hierar- 
chy : the power of association is great. The 
metropolis keeps her colonies subjected to her- 
self : however distant they may be, they are , 



chanu:ter ; whteh fact constitatas an essential distinction be- 
tween them and monuments uf Greek architecture. While 
the latter are cftniptwed ol' inseparable partM, rrom the nftree- 
nent of which r«KUlts the haruiony of the whole, and which 
would be nothing except as a whole, and without which 
there would be no whole, — the hugest Hindoo temples are 
fonned by the Junction, and, so to upeiili, by the addition <if 
parts all Identical with each other, and which uiiftht remain 
independent of the edifice to which they beloiift, because 
they are so many reproductions of all it* pro|iortions, so 
many copies of it In little. Each monument, therefore, is 
the total, if I may so express my»elf, of a greater or lesser 
Biunber of other monuments of similiir construction, though 
fif diflerent dimensions, so that their junction forms, not a 
whole, but an agiTeftation, In every re^pert conformnble to 
«achof its component parts. This character, which, perhap«. 
has BoC atlMCted sufficient notice, recun in the smullestt de- 
taUs of Indian sculpture, for instance, in the singular ntntues 
of their divinities, which the artl»t purptisely liNidii with tlie 
■•nM anribntes a thousand Unies repeated. Without entcr- 
laf Into the question here, how far the liindoan may have 
Indebted for their architectural system to the natunl 
around them, or to the original, if not always ju^t 
that prevail tluronghout their religious syi^tcm, we 
It coofesa that It la Inipoaslble not to be struck with this 
on looUi« at theia dnwlap of Mr. OaaidV 



included within the city. To be the expression 
of such a world, the column is not enough ; nor 
even the arcade — ^witness the monuments of 
Trdves and Nlmes with their double and triple 
stories of arcades and porticoes. All this is in- 
sufficient to represent what is to follow. The 
East has ^ven nature ; Greece, the city ; 
Rome, the city of law : the West and the North 
are about to make it the city of God. 

Primitively, the Christian Church is known 
to have been only the basilica of the Roman 
tribunal. The Church takes possession of the 
very pretorium in which Rome pronounced her 
condemnation. The divine invades the juridi- 
cal city. Here the pleader is the priest ; the 
praetor, God. The tribunal is enlarged, is 
rounded, and forms the choir. Like the Ro- 
man city, this church is still restricted, and ex- 
clusive ; it does not open to all. It envelopes 
itself in mystervi and requires initiation. It 
still loves the darkness of the catacombs in 
which it was born, and hollows out vast crypts, 
which recall to it its cradle. The catechumens 
are not admitted within the sacred enclosure ; 
they still wait at the door. The baptistery is 
without, without is the cemetery ; the tower 
itself, the organ and voice of the church, rises 
at its side. The heavy Roman arcade seals 
with its weight the subterranean church, buried 
in its mysteries. Things go on thus as long 
as Christianity has to struggle, as long as the 
storm of invasions lasts, as long as the worid 
has no belief in its duration, — but when the fa- 
tal era of the year 1000 is past, when the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy has conquered the world, 
and it is completed, crowned, and closed in by 
the pope ; when Christendom, enlisted in the 
army of the crusade, has become conscious of 
its unity, — then the church casts ofi* her narrow 
vestments, waxes large as if to embrace the 
whole world, issues forth from her darksome 
crypts, soars upwards, elevates her vaulted 
roofs, raises them in bold ridges, and in the 
Roman arcade the oriental ogive once more 
appears. 

The Roman hierarchy heaped arcade upon 
arcade, the sacerdotal heaps ogive on ogive, 
pyramid on pyramid, temple on temple, city on 
city. Here the temple, nay the city itself, en- 
ters but as an element. The Christian world 
contains all preceding worlds ; the Christian 
temple all temples. The Greek column is 
there, but dilated to colossal size, and exfolia- 
ted into a sheaf of gigantic pillars. There,, 
too, is the Roman arch, at once more solid and 
bolder.* In the spire reappears the Egyptian 

* Arched ceilings are apt to sink in at the crown.— Gothic 
ceilings are hardly ever built of free-stone, but of snail 
Ktonos mixed with a great quanUty of mwtar ; and in seveiml 
churrbcs the ceiling is not more than six inches thick. TI10 
n>of of Notre- Dame at Purls in only tliree or four, and the 
fnime or forett passes above the ceiling, and rests solely oa 
the latersil wall.i. It i« covere<l with a leaden Ullng of forty- 
two thfiu«Mind two hundred and forty nmnds weight, tot 
mrrly >-urmounted by a handsome steeple one hundied and' 
four feet high.— <>Ubort, DeMtription do N6tre-DMM do 
Paris. 
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obelisk, but raised on a temple. The figures The more deeply it had sunk, the hie^herfiiil 
of angels and of prophets, standing on the ' rise. The glittering spire escaped like Ik 
counterforts, seem to cry out to the four quar- j deep sigh of a chest oppressed for a thoiuni 
ters of heaven the summons to prayer, like the years. And so powerful was the respinxiei. 
imaum on the minarets : while the arched but- so strongly did the heart of the human 
tresses, which rise to the roofing of the nave,* | beat, that it revealed itself in every part of i 
with their lighted balustrades, their radiant : stony covering, which slione with lore to 
^ wheels, their denticulated bridges, seem Ja- I God s looks. Regard the contnirted bat dc 
cob^s ladders, or that sharp bridge of the Per- ' orbit of the Gothic window, of that ogiral 
sians, over which the souls of the departed are when it endeavors to open itself in the twe 



obliged to cross the abyss, at the risk of losing 
their balance under the weight of their sins. 

Behold this prodigious pile, this work of 
Enceiadus. To rear these rocks, four, five 



century, — this eye of the Gothic window is tbe 
distinguishing sign of the new arciiitectiiie.t 
Ancient art, worshipper of matter, u-as distia- 
guished by the material support of the tempk, 



hundred feet in the air,t girints must have | by the column — whether Tuscan, Doric, or 
sweated, — Ossa on Pclion, Olympus on Ossa, Ionic. The principle of modern art, chiM of 
— but no, it is no work of giants, no confused \ the soul and of the spirit, is not form, but tlw 
mass of enormous materials, no inorganic ag- ' physiognomy, the eye; nut the column, but the 
gregation, — something stronger has been at window ; not the full, but the void. In tint 
work than the arm of the Titans. — What 1 twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the windov. 
The breath of the Spirit ; that light breath buried in the depth of walls, like the solitan 
which passed before the fare of Daniel, carry- | of the Thebaid in his granite cell, is wholly to 
iu^ away kingdoms and daHhing empires to ; itself ; it meditates and dreams. By degrees, 
pieces, is what has swelled these roofs and j it advances from within to without, till it 
wafted these towers to the sky. It has anima- reaches the external superficies of the waD. 
ted all the parts of this vast body with a power- I It radiates in beautiful mystic roses, all tii- 
ful and harmonious existence, and has drawn umphant with celestial glory. But hardly ii 
out of a grain of musUird-seed the vegetation , the fourteenth century past, than the roses 
of this marvellous tree. The Spirit is the alter, and change into burning shapes, — Uf 
builder of its own dwelling. See, how it la- : they flames, hearts, or tears ? Perhaps lO 
bors out the human figure in which it is en- three at once, 
closed, how it stamps its physiognomy, how it A similar progress is observable in the pro- 



forms and deforms its features ; how it sinks 



gressivc enlargement of the Church. The 



the eye with meditation, worldly trials, and j spirit, whatever it does, is ever ill at ease ii 
griefs ; how it ploughs the forehead with wrin- its dwelling, which it vainly seeks to extend^ 
klos and with thoughts ; how it bends and vary, and adorn. It cannot rest there : it is 
curves the very bones, the powerful frame- stifled. No, beautiful as you arc, manellous 
work of the body, to the motions of the life I cathedral, with your towers, your saintfs your 
within. In like manner, the Spirit was the . flowers of stone, your forests of marble, your 
architect of its own stony covering, and fash- . great Christs, with their glories of gold, jron 
ioned it to its own use, traced on it, without ; cannot contain me. Round the Church must 



be built little churches : it must be radiant with 
chajiels.^ Beyond the altar must be reared 



and within, the diversity of its own thoughts, 

told its history upon it, took care not to leave 

unchroniclcd one hour of the long life which it 

bad hved, and engraved upon it all its remem- J it was In che tweinh and ihirtoemh centuriM that thr pwi 

brances, all its hopes, all its regrets, all its !«>(»,"»'*<* w:" given u>oi!iviiUrciiitcfturo.-Theiaffr-t<TF^ 

1 rp .1- ij . •* * r J .1 : *n France U ihnl of the cathrdrali»fi:h»»rtrp«. 8ee Giltasn. 

loves. To this cold stone it transferred the Notice IlUtorique et Oewriptlve «ar Ndtre Dame de i'tai- 
d reams and cherished thoughts of its existence, 'w*. P- "<i- 

Vfter it had oiicp psoanrd from thp ritarninbs * '''**' "**** ^^ *^'*^ ^'^^ '^'^' *"* '*** German a«^. -eye:" 
-viier 11 naa once escapeu innn me caiacomos, ^^ cunilluear angle!! are like the nmrr^ of the Tw. «»!- 

from the sacred crypt m whicli the pagan world bert, l»c>criptlon de Notrc-Dame do Pari-t. p. jC-in tte 

had detained it,t it reared this crypt to the sky. , pri«'itive opivai archiierture. tiic window* were looc .lai 

^ ■" -'I narrow : they are Htyled by (ho Enftll^h antlqii irieeA. tamcH. 

j Tw(i lancet windnwi are oAcn Joined and fmnied in coe 

* It wa-v in thf> twolflh contnry (the fimt period of the : princip-il arch. Iletwcen the lopi of iheM^ double lawvt 

|iriniitive oiiivil !>tyle) that bitUrRSHeH were nrst projected i windowii, and that of the princl|KiI arch, remnlnt a vpneeto 

rnun the wiill:*; in tiio eleventh century, ttiey uwd to be t which a trefoil, qnatre-foll. or Muall rwe is usually iiuMiriid. 

hidden under the riNirtng of the wingH.— .Vext, the counter- j Caumont, p. S.'tl. 

fort* were Mi-«Ml like lower* al)ove tlie n>oring of the wings. | t It i«, at lewJit, the chief element of cIn«<(ificnt{on wliicl 
and Were crowned with i«mall jileeplesi. .Niclies were hoi- ; our Nonnan antiquaries ^uve conceived that they havee*- 
lowed in t)ii> riuiit fee( of the counterfurts : the arcades t:ibli>hed, nfler n couip(iri«on of more than twelve hnndnrrf 
were denticulatid. «ind were pierced with trefuilt and rosei. ehurches of diffi'-rent nge^. The glory of having gives a 
Taumont. t. ii. p. '23H. See. ni«o. the nngnifiri'nt pinte:! in scientific principle to the hi!<tory of Gothic art. belongs » 
Bol^wr6e\ wurk. De'^cription de In fitlu'dnlo de CoIi>gne. [ the province wliich contain^ the greatent nnmt>er of 



t Thi« heiKhl would oih'hi to \tc tin* ideal to which Cfer- ments of the kind. At the head of our Norm m antH|iufMi 
man archit'H-ture nipired. Thu<«, acrording to tlie pinn^t. I niu^t mention MM. Au;;u<te Provost and de C.-iuidobL 



which are Ktill extant, the towert nf Cobicne cnthedral were , X In the thirteenth century, the choir hec.inie longer < 
de«lgne<l to \h: five hundred (>erman tV.et hiuh: the spire of betiire. in compiri^on with the nave. The culiaiteral nan* 
Binsbarg is five hundred ;<tri«(hur;! fe«>t high, i'iorillo. dr.- were pn>lonffed nuind the sHnctu-ir>*. and were always bi^ 
■ehkhte der Zeichnenden Kiinste in iK-utschi-nd. 1. 1, p. 411. dertMl with chifa-i^. Caumont, p. 3<i. 

t There Is hardly an In^tmce of a crypt aOer the twelfth ' ^ This wa» the mtMle i»f coiHtruction In cenenl iHslalht 
entory. Caomoot, Antiquity i Alonuiuentales, t. 11. p. 193. ; eleventh century. Ibid. p. 123. 
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another altar, a sanctuary behind the sanctu- 
ary ; behind the choir we must conceal the 
chapel of the Virgin — there we shall breathe 
better, there will be woman^s knees for man to 
lay his fainting head on, a voluptuous repose 
beyond the cross, love beyond death. . . . But 
still, how small is this chapel, how repressive 
the walls ! — ^\Vill the sanctuary, then, have to 
escape from the sanctuary, and the arch have 
to be replaced by tents and the dome of the 
aky? 

The miracle is, that this impassioned vege- 
tation of the spirit, which must, one would 
think, have thrown out at random its capri- 
ciously luxurious phantasies, should be devel- 
oped under a regular law. It subdued its 
exuberant fecundity to the number and rhythm 
of a divine geometry : geometry and art, the 
true and the beautiful, met. It is thus that in 
later times it has been calculated, that the tru- 
est curve for the construction of a solid vault, 
was exactly that which Michel-Angelo had 
chosen as the most beautiful for the dome of 
St. Peter. 

This geometry of beauty burst brilliantly 
forth in the type of Gothic architecture, in the 
cathedral of Cologne ;* it is a regular body 
which has grown in the proportion proper to it, 
with the regularity of crystals. The cross of 
this normal church is strictly deduced from the 
figure by which Irkiclid constructs the equi- 
lateral triangle. t This triangle, the principle 
of the normal ogive, may be inscribed within 
the arcs of the arches, or vaults ; and it thus 
keeps the ogive equally removed from the un- 
seemly meagerness o( the sharp-pointed win- 
dows of the north, and from the heavy flatness 
of the Byzantine arcades. The numbers, ten 
and twelve, with their subdivisors and multi- 
ples, are the guiding measures of the whole 
edifice. Ten is the human number, that of the 
fingers ; twelve, the divine, the astronomical 
number — add seven to these, in honor of the 
seven planets. In the towers,^ and throughout 
the building, the inferior parts are modelled on 
the square, and are subdivided into the octa- 
gon ; the superior, modelled on the triangle, 
exfoliate into the hexagon and the dodecagon.^ 
The column presents the proportions of the 
Doric order in the relation of its diameter to 



* The inMterfl of Uili city have bnilt many other churches. 
John Hiiltz of Cologne continued the steeple of Stravburg. 
— John of Cologne, in 13(H), built the two churches of Cam- 
peo. on the border* of the Zuyder-zt-e, aHer the plan of 
Colofne ciithodml.— That of Prague is built on the same 

Elan.— Thai of Metz is very much the same.— In 1442, the 
ishop of Burgos brought two stone-cutters fnim Cologne. 
to finish the towers of his cothednil. They mnde the spires 
on the plan of that of Cologne. — It was arti!it<i froni Cologne 
who built N6tre-I)ame de TEpine at Ch&Ions-sur-Mame. 
Btrfaeer^e, p. 15. 

t We arc indebted for this ohservaUon, and. generally, for 
all the following details, to the description of Cologne cathe- 
dral bv B4ii<Her6e, (in French and (German.) 1833. 

t The metropolitan churches had tower*: the inferior 
churches, only belfries. Thus the hierarchy was maintained 
even in the external form of the church. 

^ In addition, the choir is terminated by five sides of a 
dodecagon, and each chapel by three aides of an octafon. 
TOL. I. 12 



its height ;* and its height, in conformity with 
the principle laid down by Vitruvius and Pliny, 
is equal to Uie width of the arcade. Thus, the 
traditions of antiquity are preserved in this 
type of Gothic architecture. 

The arcade, thrown from one pillar to an- 
other, is fifty feet wide. This number is 
repeated throughout the building, and is the 
measure of the height of the columns. The 
side-aisles are half the width of the arcade; 
the facade is thrice its width. The entire 
length of the edifice is thrice its entire breadth ; 
or, in other words, is nine times the width of 
the arcade. The breadth of the whole church is 
equal to the length of the choir and of the nave,t 
and to the height of the middle of the roof | The 
length is to the height as 2 to 5. Finally, the 
arcade and the side-aisles are repeated exter- 
nally, in the counterforts and buttresses which 
support the edifice. Seven, the number of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and of the sacraments, 
is the number of the chapels of the choir ; and 
twice seven, that of the columns by which it is 
supported. 

Ihis predilection for mystical numbers oc- 
curs in all the churches. The cathedral of 
Reims has seven entrances, and both it and 
the cathedral of Chartrcs have seven chapels 
round the choir. ^ The choir of Ndtre-Damc 
at Paris has seven arcades. The cross-aisle 
is 144 feet long (16 times 0) and 42 feet wide 
(6 times 7) — which is likewise the width of 
one of the towers, and the diameter of one of 
the large roses. The towers of N6tre-Dame 
are 204 feet high (17 times 12.) It has 297 
columns (297 : 3=99, which divided by 3=33, 
which, too, divided by 3=11) and 45 chapels, 
(6 X 9.) The belfry, which rose above the 
cross-aisle, was 104 feet high, the same height 
as the chief arch of the roof. The church of 
N6tre-Dame at Reims is 408 long in the clear, 
(406 : 2 gives 204, the height of the towers of 
N6tre-Dame at Paris ; 204 : 17=12.)|| The 
church of N6tre-Dame at Chartres is 396 feet 



* The relation is that of 1 to fi, and of 1 to 7. 

t The porch, the square of the transept, and the chapels 
with the side-aisle that separates them from the choir, are 
each equal to the width of the principal arcade, and are 
together equal to the extreme width of the edifice. The 
width of the transept or cross-aisle, compared with its 
extreme length, is in the proportion of 3 to 5, and, com- 
pared with the width of the choir and of the nave, is in that 
of S to 3. 

X The height of the lateral vaults Is equal to | of the 

extrente breadth ; that Is, twice ^ or 60 feet— The extreme 

width of the central vault is, to the height, in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 7, and that of the lateral vaults In the pro- 
portion of 1 to 3. — Externally, the extreme breadth of the 
church is equal to the extreme height The length is to the 
height in the proportion of 2 to 5. The same proportton 
exUts between the height of each story, and that of the en- 
tire building. 

$ 8ce Povillon-Pi^rard, Descript de NOtre-Dame de 
Reims; (Gilbert, Descript de Chartres. 

II lt< length, extpmnily, is 438 feet, 8 inches ; 438 U dtvls- 
ihle by 3. by 2, by 4 (?). by 12 (?) : divided by 12, it gives 369^ 
5 (?)— the number of the days of the year, plus a fnctkm, 
which ifl n 9trp further in exiictncss. — It has 36 exterior aaa 
34 interior buttresses.— The central arcade is 35 feet wMe; 
I It has 35 statues, and SI lateral aEcnAea. 
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long, (396 : 6»66, which, divided by 3=33» 
3x11.) The naves of St. Ouen at Rouen, 
and of the cathedrals of Strasbourg and of 
Chartres, are all three of equal length, (244 
feet.) The Sainte-Chapello at Paris is 110 
feet high, (110 : 10=11,) 110 feet long, and 
37 feet (the third power of 3) wide. 

To whom belonged this science of numbers, 
this divine mathematics ? — To no mortal man 
did it belong, but to the Church of God. Un- 
der the shadow of the Church, in chapters and 
in monasteries, the secret was transmitted to- 
gether with instruction in the mysteries of 
Christianity.* The Church alone could ac- 
complish these miracles of architecture. She 
would often summon a whole people to com- 
plete a monument. A hundred thousand men 
labored at once on tliat of StraMbourg,t and 
such was their zeal, that they did not suffer 
night to interrupt their work, out continued it 
by torchlight. Otlen, too, the Church would 
lavish centuries on the ^low accomplishment of 
a perfect work. Renaud de Montauban bore 
stones fur the building of Cologne cathedral, 
and to this day it is in process of erection.| 
Such patient strength uas all-triumphant. 

* There Ii a tnditinn thnt the mmt illn«tr]ou!t bifihopti of 
the middle ttfDe won' architert<« and builden. It wa^ I^an- 
fknnc who liuilt the m-«)!niricent church nf Ft. Etienne-de 
Caen. — According to a tnid tion that we htve notirH atiove. 
Tbninas Becket hiiilt a church durini! hit exile, iu. (Hec 
p. 343.)— Each of the ten al»lNit4. vncceswira of .Man;dirgent, 
was master of the works of Fl Ouen. An Hrchdencon of 
Parlii conittructed all Simon di> MontfonN m-ichine« of war. 
In the fourteenth cmtury. Wilii-im of Wickbara. bt<hop of 
Wlnchewter, built Wind^ir for Edwnrd III. See Riyle. nt 
Uie word. WirkhMm.— In 1497, a c-irmelite of Verona reliallt 
the brldite Nfttre-Dime nt Paris. nftiT it h id f-illen in. Cor- 
lOMt, Antiquil^H do P:lri^ l.'iHfi. p. l.W. fcc. tc.— Un«ler the 
firbl and second r-ico, up to the time of Phiiip-AufEU-itU'*, 
there was not n bincle arti-tt hut belonced to the prloxthood. 
—No one has bett**r drawn the line of demircHtion lietwcen 
the sacerdotMl and the folIowinK r*poch*( thnn .M. M-«enin, in 
•n article (Revue drx l>eux Monde «, July. MKH) on the nt-itue 
of queen Nanterhilde, and in HnothiT nrticlc on Die origin 
of theatrical ropre enl-ttions. (Ih-c. 1834.) 

t See (intndidier. E^sai ^ur It C=ith6dnIo de Stn<iburf. 
Hlsfaiire de la (; ith^^dnlp de Strt^hurf : and Fiorilla Gosch. 
der Zelch. KiinAti' in l>eu(*chlnnd. 1. 1, p. 3.W. wqq. 

X The VMultinii of the choir alone i** finl!ihe«l ; it U two hun- 
dred feet high. M. ^oi^««erl:.> h-i« subjoined to his dewcrip 
tion of thi«( cathi'dril a proj<^rt for it^ rr>«ti>ntion and com- 
pletion. ba^Rd on the ohciinl phnn of the denigner^. which 
were di-tcovereil a few v*'-\t* ^inco by a lucky accident. See, 
ftlso. Florill«>. t. i. p. 38!Me3. 

(Theconipli'tiitn of thit cathedral is iroing on npidly under 
the auspices of the iiri'-ent king of Pru^tia.— Th^ following 
Is from the .\thenii'Uiii of Feb. 18th. of the prewnt yetr, 
1915:— "The miMlcI of the nu p't inUtnded for the cxthedral 
of Cologne is exhibiting nt II Tlin. and nvtonixhlng the pnl)- 
llc by its beHuiy :init m igniflcence. The |MMle'«tAl U a bun- 
dle of columns, nboui two fi'ot In holght. imltiting In their 
Clustering the hutfe pillars wh'ch '>U!it-itn the building. 
These are tpnninaie'l by a c-iplial of iic-inthu< le.tvei* and 
•ctoIIh artistic lly diiip'i<^*d, out i-f which spring n system i»f 
ribs that enilinici> the pulpit, developing them<«elv(;!< In exact 
iMemblance to th«He which climb townrd-t the key-stones 
of the vault. Bis-ri'lief*. nnd nichiH containing the fiL'urrn 
of the bencfsctors of the cath'>dral, r*r saints more especially 
revered by the diorttHe. constitute the prnclpnl decontion 
of the monument. .At it< btstt \* the nrchbi:<hop (.'tmrHd of 
Hochstaden. iind hiffh«>r up, iiurr'»unding the pulpit, the 
twelve Apostles, and onr S:iviour lif>'iring the Imnner of the 
ndemptlon. and I l'><i«lng his dhr'plns. The canopies be- 
MWth which these ficuros stiml, fi»nn mi mnny little steeples 
of florid workmanship. In who«r upiier portions nre fculp- 
tned the arms of thf princ'p-il (Jrniian cities. The pulpit 
|g eovered by a soonding-bo ni. on which sit iho four Evan- 
frtUto, with their recognUed attributes. Over thom, in a 



No doubt, affinities with Gothic art may 
traced at Byzantium, in Persia, or in Spoilt 
But what does tliis matter ? It belongs to thtt 
spot in which it has struck deepest root, ni 
has most closely approached iu ideal. On 
Norman cathedrals are singularly numenra^ 
beautiful, and varied ; their daughters of Eng- 
land are marvellously rich, and delicately and 
subtilely wrought. But the mystic geoiui 
seems more 8tron);ly stamped on the German 
churches. The land there was well prepared: 
the soil expressly fitted to bear the flowers of 
C'hrist. Nowhere have man and nature — that 
brother and sister — disported under the Father*8 
eye with a purer and more infantile love. The 
(rerman mind has attached itself with simple 
faith to the flowers, trees, and beautiful moim- 
tains of God, and has reared out of them, in 
its simplicity, miracles of art, jut>t as on the 
anniversary of the Nativity tbey arrange the 
beautiful Christmas-tree, hung all over with 
garlands, ribands, and little lamps, to delight 
the hearts of their children. Here the middle 
at^e brought forth golden souls, who have pass- 
ed away unknown and unnoticed, fair souls, tl 
once puerile and profound, who have bardir 
entertained the idea that thev belonnred to lime, 
who have never quitted the bosom of etemitr, 
and have suffered the world to flow on before 
them without seeing in its stormy waves aaj 
other color than heaven^s own azure. What 
were their names ? Who can tell them 1 . . . 
All that is known is, that they were of that 
obscure and vast ass^ociation which ha^ spread 
in every direction. They had their lodges at 
Cologne and Strasbourg.* Their sign, as an- 
cient as Germany herself, was the hainiuer of 
Thor. W'ith the pagan hammer, sanctified in 
their Christian hands, they continued through 
the world the great work of the new temple, a 
renewal of the temple of Solomon. \Vith 
what care they worked, obscure as they were, 
and lost in the general body, can only bo learned 



car%'ed niche is the Holy Virgin : and the cii(inla i% doerd 
In by a crown of flower*, on which 9(ral|iiuri: his InviAhrU 
Its rc^urces. The pulpit \* a cendt-d b> a ^i^r I stilitajr. 
winding rfiund the pillar before mentioned.";— Ti am «i.atm. 
* ("During the crn»^ideA. anotlK>r circum-tturp br>k 
pbice. which also contributr-d much to the |iorf( ction of Ihrir 
ecclesLi-stical buildings. Borne (ireek r%'l'u*jec<. Inli:»Bfc 
Frttnch, (^rmin, and Flemings, uniteil iiit*» a fr.ttemiiyof 
builders and pmcureil p:iptil bulU and pnrticui ir |vivikge*- 
Thry aMumeil the namp of fn^-m:i»ons. hnd t.- vellt-d inm. 
one nuticn to another, where their M-'rvicen vivf> mivm-d. 
Their government w.-ui regular. .\dJ-icont i'* tlH* baiitUsf 
which w IS to be erectr<l. they construcunl n c mip of haki; 
a ^urv-ey<lr governed in chief. :ind ever>' tenth iiiao, e:tlled i 
w-irden, overlooked nine. (Wren's Pamt^tlit,) This »• 
tibll •hment, similar to the Dionysiacs of Inui i. ujiun whoM 
model it whn probably formed by the Gn*ek rcfeg ««, wsi 
the means of creiting great dexterity in the wiirfciiirB, sad 
of m:tklng the surveyom become perfectly well arqualBird 
with every clrcum'tince w*hich reiHied'to tlie pltiM »a4 
decorttlons. FVom the difl*erent national ^tyic^ which wtiv 
formfHl nnd closely adhen-d to. It is prob-ible thai the eodk- 
staKtics fumi«hed the designs ; bec»use. if the ^iinvritfshaii 
done o. the same plans would have lieen rep*!tita Ib iht 
severil countries wliere thry were employe<I. St II if mi 
of the first im|^ortinc(% to have uicn who ujiderstni^ pluik 
and workmen who were f'imili.-ir with all tli*> mii»nturiif 
executinn.** (.ivil Architecture, in (he Edioburieli Kncycb 
pcdia.) — Tbanslator. 
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Ij examining the most out of the way and in- 
■ecessible parts of the cathedrals which they 
^boilt. Ascend to those aerial deserts, to the 
kst points of the spires, where the slater only 
mounts in fear and trembling, yon will often 
find — left to God^s eye alone, and Tisited but by 
the ever-blowing wind — some delicately exe- 
cuted piece of workmanship, some masterpiece 
of art and of sculpture, in canring which the 
I»ou8 workman has consumed his life. Not a 
name is on it, not a mark, not a letter; he 
would have thought it so much taken from the 
glory of God. lie has worked for God only, 
far the health of his soul. One name, how- 
ever, which ihey have preserved with a grace- 
ful preference, is that of a virgin who wrought 
for N6trc-Dame of Strasbourg ; part of the 
sculpture which crowns its prodigious spire 
was placed there by her weak hand.* So, in 
the legend, the rock which man*s combined 
efforts could not move, rolls at the touch of a 
child's foot.f 

St. Catherine, the patron saint of the ma- 
tans, who is seen with her geometric wheel, 
her mysterious rose, on the ground-floor of 
Cologne cathedral, is also a virgin. Another 
virgin, St. Barbc, likewise rests there on her 
tower, pierced by a trinity of windows. All 
these humble masons worked for the Virgin. 
Their cathedrals, reared with difficulty a toise's 
height in a generation, address their mystic 
towers to her. She alone is conscious how 
much of human life, of secret devotion, how 
many sighs of love, how many prayers were 
there exhausted — O mater Dei ! 

Offspring of the free impulse of mysticism, 
the Gothic, as has been said without any know- 
ledge of the reason, is the free style. 1 say 
free, and not arbitrary. If it had adhered to 
the beautiful type of Cologne, if it had remain- 
ed bound by the laws of geometric harmony, it 
would have perished of languor. In other 
parts of Germany, and in France and Eng- 
land, being less guided by rule and by religious 
idealism, it has been more susceptible of the 
varied imprint of history. In the same man- 
ner as the German law, transported into France, 
loses its symbolical character, and acquires one 



• Sabinit of Strinhnrh, who beg^n the towrora in 1977, 
lofether with Erwin of Stcinbach. They were to have been 
five hundn.Ml nnd ninrty-tbur tet'i hleh. Fiuriilo, L i. p. 350. 
Bome other ii^iinc^ of Genimn arrhltiHrtst have been handed 
down ; but thi<t (loes not inv;ilidate the gcnenil truth of my 
anertlon. — In France, art hi>rinH to individu ilixc lt<«lf. and 
monaments to bear the scuiptorH* nnimw, only with the thir- 
teenth centnr)'. It ix at thl» p«;riod we find Ini!elp<ni di- 
reetiBK the wurk<« fif N6tn*-I>ame de Rouen, and building 
the DHHiMSU'ry of Bee, (a. d. 1314) : Robert dc Lnmrclie 
bnUt, In 1290. the cathedral of Amiens ; Pierre de Monte- 
reftn, the nMiey of Long pttnt. in 1997; Hnirae^ Lehergier, 
the cbnrch of Si. Nicai.'ie of Reims in 1999 ; Jean Chelle, 
the sonih Intertl front of N6tru O me, 1957. <cc.— See M. 
HacninN Ingenious Rrticle on the Revolntion of Art In the 
Middle Age. Revue des Deux Monde*. July 15, 183S; and, 
In La Revue da Prrigro< Social. Augu«t, 1834. a report of 
M. DIdfon'a to the Minister for Public InHtruction, In which 
will be found numemni ob^rvation^ founded on penonal 
•speiience, and a bibliography of the History or Art In 

t This if the legend of Mont SL Michel. 



more real, more historical, more variable, and 
more capable of successive abstractions; 00 
Gothic art loses some of its divinity there, in 
order to represent, together with the religions 
idea, all the variety of real events, of men, and 
of times. German art, more impersonal, has 
seldom given the names of the artists, whereas 
our artists have signalized their eager person- 
ality in our churches — and their names are read 
on the walls of Ndtre-Dame at Paris, on the 
tombs of Rouen,* on the tumulary stones and 
meanders of the church of Reims. f A rest- 
less craving for name and glory, and rival ef- 
forts, spurred on these artists to desperate acts. 
At Caen and at Rouen, we find over again the 
story of Dedalus* envious murder of his ne- 
phew. In a church in the last-named city, yon 
see on one and the same monument the hostile 
and threatening figures of Alexandre de Ber- 
neval and of his pupil, whom he stabbed ; their 
dogs, couchant at their feet, threaten each other 
as well ; and the ill-starred youth, in all the sad- 
ness of an unfulfilled destiny, wears on his bo- 
som the incomparable rose in which he had the 
misfortune to surpass his master.| 

How reckon our beautiful churches of the 
thirteenth century 1 I would at least speak of 
N6tre-Dame de Paris ;^ bat there is one 
who has laid such a lion s paw on this monu- 
ment, as to deter all others from touching it ; 
henceforward, it is his, his fief, the entailed 
estate of Quasimodo — by the side of the an- 
cient cathedral he has reared another cathedral 
of poetry as firm as its foundations, as lofty as 
its towers. H Were I to turn to the considera- 
tion of this church, it would be as to a history, 
as to the great register of the destinies of the 

* On a tombstone. In the church of 8t. Ouen, is the fid- 
lowing Inscription — Hie Jacet fhiter Johannes Marcdarguit, 
alias Ronnsel, quondHm abbas btins nionMsteril, qui Ineeplt 
iMtam eccleslain vdlflcaie de novo, et fecit choruin, et cn- 
pellas, et pilliaria turrlx, et mngnnm pnriem crucls UKmae- 
terii antedicti. (Ilere Is burled brother John Marcdargent, 
otlierwlse named Ronssel, formerly abbot of thin monastnr, 
who began the rebuilding of this church, and built tlie char, 
the chapels, the pillars of the tower, and a great part of the 
cnias or the aforesaid monastery.) Gilbert, De»criptioo de 
PEgllse de Saint Ouen, p. 18.— This Marcdarpent was abbot 
fh»m 1303 to 1339. But tlie cruasaiale, with ito tower, wan 
not finished till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Id. lUd. 

t In many churches, as tor Instance, In those of Chartrai 
and Reims, was a spiral of mosaic, or labyrinth, or dmdaliu, 
pisced in the centre of the cmss-aisle. Pllgriuiaffss were 

I made to theite spots ; which were supposed to Image the 
Interior of the temple of Jerusalem. The labyrinth of Reima 
bore the name of the four arrhilects of the church. Pavlllon- 
Pi^rard, De^riptlon de N6tre-Dwne de Reims.— That of 
Chartres is called tMe Lieue ; It Is seven hundred and sixty- 
eight feet in length. Gilbert, Description de N6u»-Dame de 
Chartres. p. 44. 

t About the beginning of the fifteenth century Bemevnl 
finished the cross-aisle of St. Ouen, and con»(tructed In 143B 
the southern rose window. His pnpil executed that of the 
north, and excelled him. Bernevai »lew him. and was hnng. 
D. Pommerare, Histoire de PAbbnye de St. Ouen, Itcl, 
p. 196.— Cardmal Clbo, Ijeo the Tenth's nephew, and abbot 

' of St. Onen, erected the principal fiifade, in 1515, at his own 
expenne. Gilbert, Description de 8.iint-OQen, p. 93. 

I ^Alexander III. laid the first stone of this church, in 
lin. Tlie prlndpai fttint was flnlnhed, at the lale^ la 

[ 1933. The nave, also, beioofs to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Jl (The author's allusion is to Victor Hugo's romaMe of. 
NOtre-Dame.)— TaASiukToa. 
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monarchy. Its front, formerly covered with 
the images of all the kings of France, is the 
work of Philippe-Auguste ; the south-east 
front, that of St. Louis ;* the northern, that 
of Philippe-le-Bel :t the latter was built out of 
the spoil of the Templars, no doubt to ward 
off the cnrse of Jacques Molay.J On the red 
door of this funereal front is the monument of 
Jean-sans-Peur, (John the Fearless,)^ the as- 
sassin of the duke of Orleans. The great and 
heavy church, covered with fleurs-de-lis, apper- 
tains rather to history than religion. There is 
in it little of the soaring, little of that ascend- 
ing movement, so striking in the churches of 
Strasbourg and Cologne. The longitudinal 
bands, intersecting N6tre-Dame de Paris, ar- 
rest the upward flight : they are as the lines of 
a book, and narrate instead of praying. 

N6tre-Dame de Paris is the church of the 
monarchy ; N6tre-Dame de Reims that of the 
coronation. Contrary to what is the case with 
most cathedrals, the latter is finished — rich, 
transparent, bridling up in its colossal coquetry, 
it seems to be expecting a fi^te : it is but the 
sadder for it ; the fete returns not. Charged 
and surcharged with sculpture, and covered 
more than any other churcli with the emblems 
of the priesthood, it symbolizes the union of 
the king with the jtriest. Devils gambol on the 
external balustrades of the cross-aisle, slide 
down the rapid descents, and make mouths at 
the town, while the people are pilloried at the 
foot of the Cochcr-i-rAnge, (the Angel's 
Tower.) 

St. Denys is the church of tombs ; not a 
sombre and saddening pagan necropolis, but 
fflorious and triumphant, — resplendent with 
faith and hope, large and without shade, like 
the soul of St. Louis who built it ; simple 
without, beautiful within ; soaring and light, as 
if to weigh less on the dead. The nave rises 
to the choir by a staircase, which seems to ex- 
pect the procession of generations which have 
to mount and descend with the spoil of kings. 

At the epoch at which we have now arrived, 
Gothic architecture had attained the fulness of 
its growth ; it was in the severe beauty of 
▼irginity — a brief adorable moment, which can 
last with nothing here below. To the moment 
of pure beauty, succeeds another which we 
also know full well. It is that second youth, 
when we have felt the w.eight of life, when the 
knowledge of good and evil displays itself in a 
sad smile ; when a penetrating look escapes 
from the long eyelids, — one cannot then plunge 
too deeply into pleasures to cheat the troubles 
of the heart. It is the time for indulging in 

• Befrnn in 1^77. 

t Begun in 1313 or in 1313. 

X He wan burnt in the Prtrvis NAtre-Dnme. The bi!<hop*s 
gallown WRM in the Pnrvis ; It wnn tle<tr(>yeil at the beeinninfr 
of the seventeenth century, and wa« replnceii, in 1767. Iiyan 
Iron colinr, fixed to a poit. All the itinemr)' distances of 
I^nnce (as the English would wav, niilo-stimes) were cnlcu- 
lated from thi« po^t : it was palled down in 1790. Gilbert, 
Deieript. de N6trc-l>aine de Paris. 

% 1404-1419. 



dress and in rich ornaments. Such wu tk 
second age of the Gothic church. She mi 
charmingly coquettish in her apparel — displac- 
ing rich windows, capped with imposing thai- 
gles,* beautiful tabernacles appended to tk 
door and the towers, like sets of brillianti,! 
fine and transparent lace of stone-work, spm 
by fairies' distaffs : thus she went on more and 
more ornate and triumphant, in proportioD at 
the evil gained ground within. \ ain are your 
efforts, suffering beauty, the bracelet bangs 
loosely on a fading ann. You know but too 
well that your own thoughts burn you up, awi 
that you sicken through the impotence of toci 
love. 

Art sunk daily deeper into this emaciation : 
warred furiously upon the stone, waxed wroth 
at it, as if it had dried up her source of life, 
hollowed, dug into, thinned, refined upon it 
Architecture became the handmaid of logic; 
she divided and subdivided. Her process wa 
Aristotelic ; her method, that of 8t. Thoni:i!». 
She raised as it were a series of syllogisms of 
stones, which were never concluded. A feel- 
ing of coldness has been observed in these re- 
finements of Gothic art, in the subtleties of 
scholastic philosophy, and in the scholastic of 
love of the troubadours and of Petrarch. It is 
to betray ignorance of what passionate devotion 
means, of its ingenuity and obstinacy, of the 
subtlety and acuteness with which it madly 
pursues its ends. Thirsting for the infinite, of 
whose fugitive light it has had a glimpse, it 
gifts the senses with an extraordinary distinct- 
ness, and becomes a magnify ing-glass that dis- 
tinguishes and exaggerates the smallest details. 
It pursues the infinite in the imperceptible air- 
bubble in which floats a ray of heaven, seek.^ 
it in the thickness of a fine fair hair, in the last 
fibre of a quivering heart. Divide, divide, 
sharp scalpel, — thou mayst pierce, tear, split 
the hair and cut the atom, thou wilt not find 
thy God there. 

Pushing on further each day this ardent pur- 
suit, that which man found was man himself. 
The human and natural part of Christianity 
was more and more developed, and invaded the 
church. Gothic vegetation, wearied of climb- 
ing in vain, laid itself down upon the ground, 
and gave out its flowers. What flowers ' 
images of man, painted and sculptured repre- 
sentations of Christianity, saints, and apostles. 
Painting and sculpture, the material arts which 
call the finite into a second existence, gradual- 
ly stifled architecture ;t the latter, an abstra<!l 



* These tiian^les are the favurite ornnment nf \he fbir 
teenth centary, when they were added to many doon Mai 
caaenientt nf the thirteenth ; for instance. tliiMe of N6ac- 
I>Hnie nt PnriM. 

t Painting on |rla«fl hesins with the eleventh crBUvy. 
(Onni NemN time the RdniHns made use uf C4Uiired 0Mtt. 
the blue by choice.) A fine red 1h the ciiniinuneAt iaoU 
caiirinont'* ; so thHt " Wine, the rnl(»r t>rthe winitiiw* ritkt 
Bainte-Chnpcilo,** brcniiie a fwuvorb. The windotn oT tkb 
church belunc to the fir^t a^e ; thc»<e of 8t. CcrvMin to Ihr 
second and tliird : they are frnm the handi of Vina^ftar 
and of Jmn Cousin. In the second age, Uie 4|Ufea, r 
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mit, infinite, silent, could not make head against 
its more lively and talkative sisters. The hu- 
man figure varied and peopled the holy nudity 
of the walls. Under pious pretexts man placed , 
his own image everywhere — either as (Jhrist, i 
apostle, or prophet, and then, in his own name, 
humbly couched on tombs. Who could have 
refused the asylum of the temple to these poor 
defunct ? At first they were content with a 
simple fla^tone, on which the likeness was 
carved. Then the flagstone rose, the tomb 
swelled out, the likeness became a statue. 
Next, the tomb rose into a mausoleum, a fune- 
real pomp of stones that filled the church, — 
wluit say II it was a chapel, a church of itself. 
God, ^ith his house narrowed, was happy to 
keep a chapel for Himself. Man had enthroned 
himself in the Christian Church ; what remain- 
ed to the latter, except to relapse into pagan- 
ism, and resume the form of the Hellenic 
temple ? 

Architecture rests on two ideas : the natural, 
or the idea of order ; the supernatural, or that 
of the infinite. In Greek art, order directs 
and guides the natural and rational idea. The 
strong Greek column, elegantly grouped, bears 
at its ease a light pediment, — the weak rests 
on the strong ; this is logical and human. 
Gothic art is supernatural, superhuman. It is 
bom of the belief in the miraculous and poetic, 
up to absurdity : I speak not in scorn, but ai\er 
the words of St. Augustin, " Credo, quia absur- 
flum.'''' The divine house, inasmuch as it is di- 
vine, needs not strong columns : should it accept 
material support, it is in pure condescension ; 
the breath of God were all it required. If 
possible, it will do without any supports of the 
kind. It will delight in rearing enormous 
masses on slender pillars. The miracle is 
clear. This is the vital principle of Gothic 
architecture : it is the architecture of the mir- 
aculous. But it is, likewise, its principle of 
death. This human miracle impertnctly fulfils 
the condition of the miraculous. The idea of 
the miraculous is that of an instantaneous act, 
of a fiatj of a sudden assistance granted to the 
necessities of mankind ; it is then sublime. A 



fllEfintie, are cut by the iquarefl of glara. The beaatiAil 
•tained glnss of the larye windowR of C^oliifEne cathedral 
belong to this period : they bear the date of 1509, the apogee 
of the German school, auDd are treated in a inonuinentai and 
tyminetrical style.— Angellco da Fie«ole is the uia<»ter of 
painters on glau ; and the name^ of William of Colocne, find 
J»eque« Aliemand, are sUll held in honor. John of Bruges 
w» the inventor of the second coating of color.— The 
Raforuiation reduced the practice of the art in Germany to 
porely heraldic uses. In Switzerland, it flourihhed till the 
year 1700. France bad acquired no great a reputation in 
this art, that Julius II. invited VVilliitni of Bdameillcs to 
Rume. to decorate the windows of the Vatican. When the 
Italian school began to prevail, the desire of harmony and 
«f chiar-osruro led to the introduction of ramnicu into the 
vlndows of Anet and of Econen : it ii» Protestantism entering 
Into painting. In Flanders, the epoch of the great colorists 
(Enben*, Jcc.) brousht with it a dintaste for painUng on 
|Sa«s. See in the Kevue Francaise an extract from M. 
Brognian*s report to the Academy of Sciences on painting 
on glass; see, also, M. Lnnglois* account of the stained 
windows of Rouen cathedral, and M. Caumont's forthcora- 
t^ work on painting la the luiddle age. 



regular miracle, like the course of the sun, be* 
comes common and unnoticed. An immovable, 
petrified miracle, proceeding from no urgent 
necessity, strikes as an absurdity. Love loves 
to believe in the absurd ; it is an act of devo- 
tion, of self-immolation the more. But the day 
that love shall fail, the singularity and fantasti- 
calness of the forms its object has assumed, 
will be felt at leisure, and the sentiment of the 
beautiful will be shocked, as well as the logical 
sense.* 

If it is of the essence of art to be disinterest- 
ed, to be " its own exceeding great reward ;" 
Gothic art is less art than Greek. The latter 
seeks the beautiful, and nothing beyond ; it is 
a young art, which is satisfied with the form. 
The Gothic seeks the good and holy, and uses 
art as a means of religion, as a moral power. 
Art, in the service of a religion of death, of 
a morality which prescribes the annihilation 
of the flesh, must necessarily meet and cherish 
the ugly. Voluntary ugliness is a sacrifice, 
natural ugliness an occasion of humility. Peni- 
tence is ugly, vice uglier. The god of sin, the 
hideous dragon, the devil, is in the church, con- 
quered and humbled, indeed, but still there. 
The Greek style often renders the brute divine ; 
the lions of Rome, the coursers of the Parthe- 
non, are remains of gods. The Gothic reduces 
man to beast, that he may blush for himself 
before he is made divine. Such is Christian 
ugliness — where is Christian beauty t It is in 
that tragic image of maceration and of grief, 
in that pathetic look, in those arms opened to 
embrace the world — fearful beauty, adorable 
ugliness, which our old painters did not shrink 
from presenting to the sanctified soul. Must 
there a time come when man will seek aught 
else, when he will prefer the graces of life to 
the sublime of death, when he will quibble 
about forms with a God who died for him 1 

Throughout Gothic art, whether sculpture or 
architecture, there was, it must be confessed, 
something complex, aged, and painful. The 
enormous mass of the church rests on innu- 
merable counterforts, and is laboriously raised 
up and supported, like Christ on the cross. It 
is fatiguing to see it surrounded with countless 
props, which give the idea of an old house 
threatening to fall, or of an unfinished build- 
ing. 

Yes, the house threatened to fall ; it could 
not be finished. Gothic art, assailable with 
regard to its form, failed as well in its social 
principle. The social state in which it took 
its birth, was too unequal and too unjust. Tlie 
sway of caste, weakened as it was by Chris- 
tianity, was still in vigor. The Church, which 
sprang out of the people, was early in fear of 
the people, kept herself at a distance from 



* Architecture tank firom poetry to romance, ftom At 
marvellous to the ab.-«nrd, when, in the fifteenth centorr, It 
adopted tail-pieces, and pyramidal fonii« reversed Itaitli 
spires. Pee thow of PL Pierre de Caen, which seem cm At 
point of cruBhing you. 
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them, contracted an alliance with her old ene- ' 
my — ^feudalism, and then with monarchy on its 
tnumph over feudalism. She took an mterest 
in the lamentable victories of the monarchy 
over the communes, which, in their infancy, 
she had aided. At the foot of one of the bel- 
fries of the cathedral at Reims are representa- 
tions of citizens of the fifteenth century, pun- 
ished for having resisted the imposition of a 
tax* — representations which are a stig^ma on 
the Church herself. The voice of these unfor- 
tunates rose to heaven with the hymns. Did 
God receive such homage willingly 1 I know 
not ; but, methinks, churches built by forced 
labor, raised out of the tithes of a famished 
people, all blazoned with the pride of bishops 
and of lords, all filled with their insolent tombs, 
must have daily pleased Him less. These 
stones had cost too many tears. 

The middle-age could not suffice the wants 
of mankind. It could not support its proud 
pretensions to be the last expression of the 
world — the consummation. The temple was to 
be enlarged. The divine embrace which the 
extended arms of Christ promised to mankind, 
was to be realized ; and this embrace was to 
work the marvel of love — the identification of 
the object loving with the object loved. Hu- 
manity had to recognise Christ in itself; to feel 
in itself the perpetuation of the Incarnation and 
the Passion, which it had remarked in Job and 
Joseph, and rediscovered in the martyrs. This 
mystic intuition of an everlasting Christ, un- 
ceasingly renewed in human kind, may be 
everywhere detected in the middle age, — con- 
fusea, it is true, and obscure, but daily acquir- 
ing a new degree of clearness, and spontaneous 
and popular, foreign from, and often contrary 
to, the influence of the Church. The people, 
while all-obedient to the priest, clearly distin- 
Biiish apart from the priest, the Holy One, the 
Christ of God ; and from age to age, cultivate, 
raise, and purify this ideal into an historical 
reality. This Christ of meekness and of pa- 
tience is made manifest in Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
apat upon by the bishops ; in the good king 
Robert, excommunicated by the pope ; in God- 
frey of Bouillon, a man of war and a Ghibeline, 
but who dies in the odor of chastity at Jerusa- 

* Theie are eight fiiHires, of colmsal sice, senrlng as Ga- 

S tides. One of them holds a pane, from which he is 
wing oat money; another bears marks of brandlnc; 
others, pierced with woonds, hold out tax-papers torn in 
pleoee. Some are oT opinion that these flgores are in allo- 
aloD to a revolt which took place on account of the Gabelle, 
la 1401. known by the name of mijuemaque. Louis XI. hung 
up two hundred of the rebels. Others think, that the citi- 
SMw hariof risen against their archbishop, Gerraia, in the 
«toventh century, were coodemned to build the towers at 
tbfeir own expense. Fbur simlLsr statues were placed on 
■lifer columns, which stood round the grand altar. Povillon- 
PlArard, Descript. de NAtre-Dame de Reims.— New lighti 
OB the history and anUquitles of this Important city are 
looked for (hmi M« Varin, one of the most dlstingniiihed jpro- 
ftnors of hiatory belonging to the nnivenity. — A dealer in 
flora at Rooeo harlng been hung for making use of a false 
iMuare, his property was eoofiicaled, and part given to the 
■onr, part deviMBd to building one of the fronts of the cathe- 
iml, OB whkh his life is portrayed ftom his childhood to his 
*Btll. TUUoptod, AatiqaitAf de BoBOB, F- 77. 



lem, a simple baron of the Holy S< 
This ideal grows greater still in St. 
of Canterbury, deserted by the Che 
dying for her; and attains a new d 
purity in St. Louis, king-priest and k 
Presently the ideal, generalized, will i 
people, and in the fifteenth century i 
realized not only in the man of the pc 
in the woman — in the pure woman, in 
gin ; let us call her by her popular t 
Pncelle, (the maid who has not kno> 
She, in whom the people dies for th 
will be the last visible representation 
to the middle age. 

This transfiguration of the human n 
recognised the image of God in th* 
who generalized that which had beei 
ual, who chained to an everlasting pn 
which had been supposed temporary 
who made a heaven upon earth — wa 
demption of the modem world ; but i 
to be the death of Christianity and oi' 
art. Satan let loose on the unfinished 
a burst of loud and witheringly derisi 
ter — and the laugh is still visible in 
tesque figures of the fifleenth and 
centuries. He thought that he had c( 
Never has the insensate learned that 1 
ent triumph is ever but a means t 
greater end. He does not see that G 
the less God for having made himself 
that the temple is not destroyed becai 
become as large as the world. He 
see that through having become imr 
divine art is not dead, but only gather 
that before rising to God, humanity 
once more to retreat within itself, try, 
and complete itself by founding a juste 
equal, and a diviner state of society. 

Before this arrives, the old world □ 
away, all trace of the middle age mu 
faced, we must see all that we love d 
that which suckled us in our infanc 
was both father and mother to us, ai 
sang so sweetly to us in our cradle, 
does the old Gothic church ever raise 
heaven her supplicatory towers ; vainj 
casements weep ; vainly do her saints 
ance in their niches of stone. . . . *' 
the fountains of the great deep shou 
up, their waters will never reach th( 
This condemned world will pass away 
done the worlds of Greece, of Romi 
East. He will lay its spoils by the 
their spoils. At the most, God will 
it, as to Hezekiah — a revolution of th 

Is it then over, alas ! will there be 
Must the tower be stayed in its flight 
heaven ? Must the spire fall down, 1 
crumble upon the sanctuary ! must thi 
of stone sink in and crush those w 
adored it t . . . The form ended, is a 
Does nothing remain to religions aftc 
When the dear and precious relics, t 
our trembling hands, sink into the 
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ingr left 1 . . . . Ah ! for my own part I 
both as regards Christianity and Christian 
)n the words which the Church addresses 
ir dead — *' Whoso believeth in roe, cannot 
Lord, Christianity has belicYcd, has 
I, has comprehended, — ^in it have met 



God and man. It may change its vestment, 
but perish, never! It will transform itself 
to perpetuate its life. One morning it will 
show itself to those who tbink they are watch- 
ing its tomb, and will rise again the third 
day. 
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IE son of St. Louis, Philippe-Ie-Hardi, 
Bold,) returning from the luckless crusade 
ist Tunis, deposited five coffins in the crypts 
t. Denis.* SVeak and dying himself, he 
] himself the heir of almost all his family, 
to speak of the Valois, which reverted to 
by the death of his brother, Jean Tristan, 
incle, Alphonse, bequeathed "him a whole 
dom in the south of France, (Poitou, Au- 
ne, Toulouse, Rouergue, Albigeois, the 
*cy, the Agenois, and the Comtat ;) and, 
ly, the death of the count of Champagne, 

of Navarre, who had but one daughter, 
3d this rich heiress in Philippe^s hands. 
naTried her to his son. 
y the possession of Toulouse, Navarre, and 
I^oratat, this great monarchical power turn- 
s looks southward, to Italy and Spain. But, 
owerful as he was, the son of St. Louis 
not the true head of the house of France ; 
ead was the sainted king*s brother, Charles 
njou. The history of France at this period 
e history of the king of Naples and of Sici- 
)f which that of his nephew, Philippe III., 
s only an incidental branch, 
harles had used, and abused, his unexam- 
good fortune. Youngest son of the house 
'ranee, he had become count of Provence, 

of Naples, of Sicily, and of Jerusalem, 
more than king — the master and ruler of 
iS. To him might have been applied what 

said to the famous Ugolin. "What is 
B wanting to me V asked the tyrant of Pisa. 
)thing but the anger of God.*', 
^e have seen the advantage he took of the 
8 simplicity of his brother to divert the cru- 

from its destination, in order to gain a foot- 



Thaoe were the remftlnf of bit flither, of hla brother, 
I brother-in-law Thlbaad, king of Navarre, who had 
)d at Trapani. worn down by the Attigoea of his late 
aign, of his queen Isabella of Aragon, and of a babe 
■vurvlved only a few hours after an accident which, 
ring him premature birth, occasioned the death of his 
a.) — ^Translator. 

% Bfarco ii rispose : Perch<^ non vl Mia altro che IMra 
la .... " And certainly,** adds VlUanl, ** God's angei 
gffwiook him." O. Vllkni, c 290^ p. SO. 



ing in Africa and make Tunis his tributary. He 
was the first to return from this expedition, un- 
dertaken by his advice and on -his own account : 
and found himself in time to profit by the tem- 
pest which wrecked the vessels of the crusaders, 
and' to seize their spoils — arms, clothes, and 
provisions — on the rocks of Calabria; coldly 
objecting to the remonstrances of his compan- 
ions, his brother crusaders, the right of wreck, 
which gave the lord of the fatal coast whatever 
the sea cast up to him. 

He thus swelled his state by the great ship- 
wreck both of the empire and the Church. For 
three years nearly, he reigned almost pope in 
Italy, as he would not allow of the nomination 
of a pope on the demise of Clement IV. This 
pontifiT had found that for twenty thousand 
pieces of gold which the Frenchman promised 
to pay him yearly, he had delivered into his 
hands not only the Two Sicilies, but all Italy. 
Charles got himself named by him senator of 
Rome, and imperial vicar in Tuscany. He wai 
accepted as suzerain by Placenza, CremoDEf 
Parma, Modena, Ferrara, Reggio, and, subse- 
quently, even by Milan, as well as by many 
cities of Piedmont and of Romagna. All Tus- 
cany had chosen him peace-maker. ''KiU 
every man of them,** was the reply of this 
peace-maker to the Guelphs of Florence, when 
they asked him what they should do with their 
Ghibeline prisoners.* 

But Italy was too small. He was not at his 
ease in it. From Syracuse, Africa met his eye ; 
from Otranto the Greek empire. He had al- 
ready married his daughter to the Latin pretend- 
er to the throne of Constantinople — ^to the jroong 
Philip, an emperor without an empire. 

The popes had reason to ^pent of their mel- 
ancholy victory over the house of Snabia. 
Their avenger, their dear son, was settled 
among them, and on them ; and the question 
with them was, the means of escaping from this 
terrible friendship. They felt with dread the 
irresistible force, the malignant attraction which 
France exerted over them ; and, rau.er late in 
the day, they sought to win the afifection of 

* Only one child was tpand, who was srat to IUmb ktaf 
of Naples, and who died la pciaon. In the toww af fty t. 
Id. G. 35l aaa. U70. 
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Italy. Gregory X. essayed to quiet the fac- 
tions which his predecessors had so carefully 
kept up, and desired the suppression of the epi- 
thets Guelph and Ghibeline. The popes had 
ever been the antagonists of the emperors of 
(lermany and of Constantinople : Gregory de- 
clared himself the friend of both empires. He 
proclaimed the reconciliation of the Greek 
Church, and succeeded in ending the long inter- 
regnum which had prevailed in Germany, by 
inducing, at least, the election of such an empe- 
ror — a simple knight, spare, meager, and out at 
elbows* — as might reassure the prince-electors 
with regard to a title but recently so formidable, 
'f'his poor emperor was, howeyer, Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, founder of the house of Austria, 
which was thus raised up by tlie popes to oppose 
that of France. 

Gregory the Tenth^s idea was to lead him- 
self all Europe to the crusade with his new em- 
jieror, and so to elevate both empire and papacy. 
A different project was entertained by Nicholas 
III., a Roman, and of the house of Orsini ; who 
sought to found a central kingdom in Italy, in 
favor of his own family. He seized the oppor- 
tunity of RudoIph^s great victory over the king 
of Bohemia, and used him as a check upon 
Charles. The latter, all whose thoughts were 
directed to Constantinople, resigned the titles 
of senator of Rome and imperial vicar ; and in 
the interim Nicholas signed a secret treaty 
with Aragon and the Greeks to compass his 
ruin. 

Conspiracy abroad, conspiracy at home : the 
Italians reckon themselves masters of the art 
They have always conspired, rarely succeeded ; 
yet enterprises of the kind have had to this art- 
istic people the captivation of a work of art, of 
a drama unalloyed by fiction, of a real tragedy, 
in which they desiderated all the effects of the 
drama, requiring numerous spectators and some 
solemn occasion, as that of a great festival for 
instance : their theatre would often be a tem- 
ple ; the hour, that of the elevation of the host.f 

The conspiracy of which we are about to 
speak, was of a far different character from 
those of the Pazzi or of the Olgiati. The work 
in hand was not a dagger's blow — the killing a 
man at the sacrifice of your own life, and which 
after all leads to nothing, — but the rousing of 
Sicily and of the world ; conspiring, negotia- 
ting, encouraging conspiracy by insurrection, 
and insurrection by conspiracy ; the raising up 
of a whole people, and yet holding them in ; the 
organizing of war, yet simulating peace. This 
design, so ditBcult of accomplishment, was of 
ail others the most just — for it was undertaken 
to expel the foreigner. 

The strontr head which conceived this great 
thing, a'aJ which accomplished it — a head coldly 

* Schmidt, Ccschichto dcr TcuL<«chcn, vi. b., 1 cap., 3 th. 
(edit 1786.) 

t The niriment choson by the Pnzzi for the asvusination 
-^ the Modiri-i, and by tho OlgiuU tu pul to death John 
Bfunu. 



ardent, hardly obstinate and astute, such u 
found in the South — was Calabrian. He 
a physician,* one of the barons of the court rf 
Frederick II., lord of the island of ProchjU. 
and, as their physician, he had been the fned 
and confidant both of Frederick and of Blu> 
fred. To ))lease these freethinkers of the thi^ 
teenth century, it behooved to be a physieiu, 
either Arab or Jew ; and admission was gaiiu^ 
into their houses rather through the channel of 
the school of Salerno than of the Charti 
Probably this school taught its adepts 8omethiB| 
more than the innocent prescriptions which it 
has left us in its Liconine verses. f 

AHer the downfall of Mant'red, Procida took 
refuge in Spain. Let us look at the situatioi 
of the different Spanish kingdoms, and see 
what the house of France had to fear froa 
them. 

And firstly, Navarre, the narrow and veoeit- 
ble cradle of Christian Spain, was in the power 
of Philippe ni. Its last national king hid u- 
vited, first, the Moors, then the French, agiioit 
the Castilians. His nephew, Henri, count of 
Champagne, having no other family than oie 
daughter, intrusted her, at his death, tu the cm 
of the king of France, who, as we have joi 
mentioned, married her to his son. By inherit* 
[ ing Toulouse, Philippe III. found himself here, 
too, close to Spain ; and, apparently, he bai 
only to descend from the pors of the' Pyreoea 
into his city of Pampeluna, and take the mU 
to Burgos. 

But experience has proved that Spain isnottt 
be thus laid hold of. She guards her gate badlv, 
but so much the worse for him who enteti 
The aged king of Castile, Alphonso X., father- 
in-law and brother-in-law of the king of France, 
in vain desired to leave his kingdom to his eldest 
son's sons, who, by their mother's side, were 
descended from St. Louis. Alphonso was not 
in good repute with his people, either as a Spin* 
iard or a Christian. A great clerk, devoted u 
the evil sciences of alchemy and astrology, be 
was ever closeted with his Jews,( to make 
spurious money^ or spurious laws — adulteraiioj 
the Gothic law by a mixture of the Roman. j 



* Pmcida enjoyed such celebrity as a physician, thai ft 
noble Neapolitan M)U};ht iieriiiisslon of Charles II. to reyak 
to 8icily to have the benefit of hU advice, tiuui. Refkll 
t. iii. p. 4.'>7. 
t For InKtanre : — 
"Cur moriHtur homo, cul salvia creMU in hiirtn? 
Contra viiu mortis, non est medicanion in hortii.'* 

c. 67, ed. 16S7. 
(VMiv should a man die who has thftt p^niwinf in Mi 
(Hirdcn 7 Gardens have no remedies againat the puwtr d 
death.) 

X They were employed preferentially in the thlrlMBll 
and fourteenth centuries by the Spani»h kinfs. The An- 
gonestf, likewi<«e, complained at the same period, with ff- 
Riird tf> the Urasnrers and rrceiven, "que cran Judkit,* 
(that tbey were Jews.) Curita, Anales do la Corona d'.^A- 
gon, p. ''2M. 

$ F«^rrrni8, ann. 1281, t Iv. p. 323. The icfereace ta S 
th(- French tntnsltition. 

II I do not intend by this to nndervalao the cc^ of Al 

Sirte Partidag ; with which I ho)« my friend. M. Rma(« 

j 8aint-llilnire. will bring n* arqunintinl in the x'CiMid \xria0 

1 of hb History of Bpnin, the pohlicatkm uf which ta • 
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3 loved oot Spain ; his mania was a longing 
: the imperial crown. Spain paid him back 
» dislike with interest. The Castilians chose 

* their king, in conformity with the law of 

* Goths, Alphonso*8 second son, Sancho the 
•ave, the Cid of his day.* Disinherited by 
) father, threatened at once by the French 
d the Moors, moreover excommunicated by 
3 pope for having married too near a relative, 
.ncho made head against all, and kept both his 
fe and his kingdom. The French monarch 
ered loud threats, collected a largo army, 
>k the oriflamme, and penetrated into Spain 
far as Salvatierra. There he found himself 
Lially unprovided with provisions and warlike 
»res, and could not advance. The expedition 
lounded little to his credit. The chronicle 

St. Magloire, after narrating the death of 
. Louis, contrasts with him his pitiable son — 

n Spain and at Salvatierra, his son made a 
»1 of himself." (a. d. 1276.)t 
This was a glorious epoch for Spain. The 
ig of Aragon, Dun Jayme, son of the trouba- 
ur king who fell at Muret, fighting on behalf 
the count of Tuulouse, had just wrested from 
5 Moors the kingdoms of Majorca and Yalen- 
Speaking with Spanish sententiousness, 
»n Jayme gained thirty-three battles, and 
inded or took from the infidels two thousand 
urches. But he was said to have still more 
stresses than churches. He refused the pope 
i tribute promised by his predecessors ; and 
i dared to give his son Don Pedro to wife 
infred's own daughter, the last surviving 
inch of the house of Suabia. 
The kings of Aragon, always warring either 
th Moor or Christian, needed the love of their 
[>ple, and had it. Read their portrait as 
iwii by the brave and simple-spoken Ramon 
intaner,the soldier historian — " how they ren- 
red good justice," — how they accepted the 
citations of their subjects — how they ate free- 
in public, taking whatever was offered them, 
lit, wine, or aught else, and not hesitating to 
rtake of it.^ Muntaner forgets one thing ; 

ootcf^d for. I have only sought to embody, with regard to 
InwN of Al|»hon»o, the |Xfitrlotic mther than enlightened 
gment of ^pain at the time. It \h Vut fair, too, to allow 
t this prince, clerkly and learned as he was, loved the 
inish tongue. " He was the first of the Spanish kings to 
nin th>it contracts and other public acts should hence- 
Mraril be drawn up in Spanish. He had the Scriptures 

nnlHteil into CasUlian He opened the door by 

Ich the profound ignorance of humane letters and of 
er sciences, ne|;lected by priests equally with laymen 
ough disuM or I^tin, might be amended.*' Mariana, 
j. p. 188, of the French translation. 

This is the Sancho who replied to the threats of the 
•amolin — " I of&r you a cake in one hand, a stick in the 
cr, choose." Ferreras, t. Iv. p. 345. He felt him.<(elf 
rulnr enough to deprive the nobles and the military or- 
■ of tho privilege they eiuoyed of exemption from taxa- 
I. Id. ibid. p. 360. As to bancho's bravery, see Rodericus 
ictitiA, npnd Schottum. Hi^fp. Illustrnta, p. IW. 
Chrnnique de Saint-Magloire.— Fabliaux de Barbazan, 

S28. 

'* IMd the subjects of oar kings know how hard and 
el other monarchs are to their people, they would kiss 

printt of their lords* feet. Were 1 asked, ' Muntaner, 
aC kindness do the kings uf Arngon show to their sul>- 
s more than other kings V I would answer, FirsUy, they 

wot*. I.— 43 



which is, that the popular monarchs were not 
renowned for their good faith. They were 
crafly Aragonese mountaineers, true Almoga- 
vars, semi-Moors, plundering friends and ene- 
mies. 

It was to the youn? king, Don Pedro, that 
the faithful servant of the house of Suabia 
first betook himself; to the daughter of his 
master, the Queen Constanza. The Aragonese 
received him kindly, gave him lands and lord- 
ships, but listened coldly to his suggestions of 
war with the house of France : the forces were 
too disproportionate. The hatred of Christen- 
dom against this house had first to be aggra- 
vated ; and he preferred refusing, and waiting. 
So he allowed the adventurer to pursue his 
plans, without compromising himself. To take 
all suspicion from him, Procida sold his Spanish 
estates, and disappeared. None knew what 
had become of him. 

He lef^ secretly, attired as a Franciscan : so 
humble a disguise was also the safest. The 
Mendicants strayed everywhere ; begged, lived 
on. little, and were everywhere well received. 
Subtle, eloquent, and able men, they discharged 
a multiplicity of worldly commissions with dis- 
cretion. Europe was filled with their activity. 
Messengers, preachers, and at times diploma- 
tists, they were then what the post and press 
now are. Procida, then, assumed the dirty 
gown of the Mendicants, and went humbly and 
barefoot to seek throughout the world enemies 
to Charles of Anjou. 

Enemies were not wanting. The difficulty 
was to bring them to an understanding, to bring 
them to act simultaneously and contemporane- 
ously. At first he repairs to Sicily, to the very 
volcano of the revolution ; sees, listens, and 

make their nobles, prelates, knights, citizens, burgesses, and 
country-folk observe justice and good faith, better than any 
other lords on the face of the earth ; each may become rich 
without his fearing that any thing will be exacted of him 
lieyond what is reasonable and just, which is not so with 
other lords; also, the Catalans and the Aragonese have 
loftier sonUments. Moreover, their subjects have this ad- 
vanuige, that each can say to his lord whatever he desires, 
being very certain of being ever listened to with kindness, 
and of receiving a satisfactory reply. On tho other hand, if 
a rich man, a knight, or honest citizen, desire to marry his 
daughter, and prays them to honor the ceremony with 
their presence, they will repair either to the church, or else- 
where ; in like manner, they will attend the iurial or Uie 
birthday of any man, as if he were a relative ; which, as- 
suredly, other lords, whoever they may be, do not Besides, 
on great fcxUvals, they invite a number of worthy people, 
and make no difficulty of taking their meal in public; and 
all who arc Invited eat tliere, which happens nowhere else. 
Then, if rich men, knights, prelates, ciUzens, burgesses, 
laborers, or others, make them presents, of fruits, wine, or 
other objects, they will not hesitate to partake of them ; and 
in castles, cities hamlets, and fiimi-steadlngs they accept 
the invitations given them, eat what is laid before them, 
I and sleep in the chambers designed for them ; they also go 
out on horseback in all towns, places, and cities, and show 
themselves to their people; and if poor souls, men or 
women, entreat them, they stop, listen to them, and aid 
them in their wants. What more can I say 1 They are lo 
good and atfertionate to their subjects, that one cannot de- 
scrilie all, no much would there be to do ; and so their snb- 
jertH are full of love for them, and fear not to die to exalt 
their honor and power; and nothing can stay them whoa 
it behuoveth to endure cold and heat, and to brave evvrr 
danger." Ramon Mtmtaner, t. i. c. 90, p. 60^ of M. Budum^ 
translation. 
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obserres. The 8i^8 of approaching eruption 
were visible — concentrated rage, a stifled sound 
of efTervescence, murmurs, and silence. Charles 
was exhausting his unhappy people in order to 
subject another ; and the isle was full of prepa- 
rations and menaces against the Greeks. Pro- 
cida passes on to Constantinople, warns Pals- 
ologus, and gives him exact information of his 
enemy's movements. Charles had already dis- 
patched three thousand men to Dnrazzo, and 
was about to follow with a hundred galleys and 
five hundred transports. His success was as- 
sured ; for Venice did not hesitate to embark 
in the enterprise, and contributed forty galleys 
and her doge, who was still a Dandolo. The 
fourth crusade was about to be re|>eated ; and 
Palspologus, in despair, knew not what to do. 
** What to do 1 Give me money. I will find 
you a defender, who has no money, but who 
has arms.''^ 

Procida returned to Sicily with one of Pal»- 
ologus^s secretaries, introduced him to the Si- 
cilian barons, and then to the pope, with whom 
he had a secret interview in the castle of 
Soriano. The Greek emperor desired, above 
all, the signature of the pope, to whom he had 
l>een but recently reconciled ; but Nicholas 
hesitated to embark in so vast an undertaking. 
Procida gave him money. According to other 
accounts, he had only to remind the pontiff*, 
who was a Roman and an Orsini, of a saying 
of Charles of Anjou's. When the pope pro- 
posed a marriage between his niece Orsini and 
Charles of Anjou's son, Charles had said, 
** Does ho fancy, because he wears red stock- 
ings, that the blood of his Orsini can mingle 
with the blood of France Vf 

Nicholas signed the treaty, but died shortly 
after. The whole work seemed broken up and 
destroyed. Charles became more powerful 
than ever. He succeeded in having a pope of 
his own. He drove from the conclave the 
Ghibeline cardinals, and compelled the nomina- 
tion of a Frenchman, an old monk of Tours, a 
servile and trembling creature of his house. 
This was to make himself pope. He became 
once more senator of Rome, and placed garri- 
sons in all the holds of the Church. This 
time, the pope could not escape him. He kept 
him with him at Viterbo, and would not let 
him out of his sight. When the unhappy 
Sicilians came to implore the pope's mediation 
with their king, they saw their enemy by their 
judge, the king sitting by the side of the pope. 
The only answer the deputies received was to 
be thrown into a dungeon — yet were they a 
bishop and a monk. 

Sicily had no pity to expect from Charles of 
Anjou. Half-Arab, it had held out obstinately 
for the friends of the Arabs, for Manfred and 
his house. All the insults with which the con- 
querors could loaSl the Sicilian people, seemed 

* Femtns Vicentliiiii, tp. Hniatori, ii. 85S. 
tO.VUlaiil,p.8m. 



to them but so many reprisals. The petulaaei 
of the Proven9als, and their brutal jovialiti, 
are well known ; but had national antipatlui 
and the insolence of conquest been the only 
subjects of complaint, there might haye beet 
hopes of the eviPs mitigating. What, hov- 
ever, threatened to increase and to weigh eack 
day more heavily, was a first and unslulfol tf- 
tempt at taxation — the invasion of treasorj 
agents and of finance in the world of tk 
Odyssey and the .£neid. This nation of has- 
bandmen and of shepherds had, under ererr 
change of master, preserved something of ib 
ancient independence. Till now, they hti 
found solitude in the mountain, and liberty ii 
the desert. But now, the tax-gatherer ex- 
plored the whole island. Inquisitive traveller! 
he measures the valley, scales the rock, values 
the inaccessible peak. He rears his ofixe 
under the mountain chestnut, or hunts out ad 
registers the goat wandering on the ledges d 
the rocks, in the midst of lava and of snow. 

Let us essay to disentangle the complainuaf 
Sicily from that wilderness of solecisms aad «' 
barbarisms, through which the torrent-like elo- 
quence of Bartolomeo de Neocastro forces id 
tears its way : — " How tell of their unheaii 
of inventions ! of their decrees respecting ffl^ 
ests ! of the absurd interdiction of the shoit- 
of the inconceivable exaggeration of the p»> 
duce of the flocks ! Though all was drj'ing ^ 
under the heavy autumnal heats, no matter, tk 

year must be good, the harvest abundant 

He, all of a sudden, bad a pure silver cot 
minted, and only returned in the proportion d 

one Sicilian denier for thirty We hai 

thought to receive a king from the Fathered 
Fathers, we have received Anti-Christ."* 

" It was required," says another chrontdff. 
" to make returns of every flock at the year! 
end, and to return more young than the ifeck 
could have yielded. The poor husbandmn 
wept. There was a universal terror aoMNf 
the cow-herds, the goat-herds, and all the shep* 
herds. They were held accountable even ftr 
their bees, even for the swarm which the wid 
bears awoy. They were prohibited the chase: 
and then skins of stags or deer would be secredj 
introduced into their huts to serve as a pretetf 
for fining them. Whenever it pleased the kiif 
to coin new money, a trumpet was sounded in al 
the streets ; and they had to give up their moner 
to be recoined from door to door.**f . . . 

Such has been the fate of Sicily for agei: 
ever the milch-cow, drained both of milk aal 
blood by a foreign master. Her only hours if 
independence and of healthy existence kavt 
been under her tyrants, the Dionysiuses ai' 
the Gelons. They alone rendered her fonni^ 



* Regnl Sicull anUchristum. Bart 4 Neocastro, aa 
tori, xili. 1020. Neither Bartholomew nor RarooD Ma 
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t Nic. SpeclaUs, ap. Hnntori. ■ »>• 
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ble abroad. Since then, she has been a con- 
stant slaYe. Firstly, it is in her bosom, that all 
the gpreat quarrels of the ancient world have 
been decided — ^Athens and Syracuse, Greece 
and Carthage, Carthage and Rome, have made 
her their battle-field; and, lastly, there the 
servile wars were fought out. All these 
solemn battles of mankind have been contested 
^within sight of Etna — like the "Judgment of 
God" before the altar. Then come the Bar- 
barians, Arabs, Normans, Germans. Each 
time that Sicily hopes and desires, each time 
she suffers; she turns, and then back to the 
same side, like Enceladus under the volcano. 
Such are the weakness and incurable irrecon- 
eilableness of a people composed of twenty 
races, and so heavily oppressed by the double 
fatality of history and climate. 

All this is but too clearly visible in the beau- 
tiful and soft lament with which Falcando be- 
gins his history.'*' " I was anxious, my friend, 
now that rugged winter has been smoothed by 
a softer breath. I was anxious to write and to 
address thee some grateful strain, as the first- 
fruits of the spring. But the mournful news 
presages to me new storms ; my songs sink into 
tears. In vain do the heavens smile ; in vain 
do the gardens and groves inspire me with un- 
seasonable joy, and the returning concert of the 
birds tempt me to resume my own. I cannot 
behold with dry eyes the approaching desolation 

of my kind nurse, Sicily Which of the 

two should they choose, the yoke or honor ! I 
raminate in silence, and know not how to de- 
cide I see that in the confusion of a 

moment like this, our Saracens are oppressed. 
IVill they not second the enemy 1 . . . . O 
that all, Christians and Saracens, would agree 
to elect a king! .... That on the eastern 
coast of the island, our Sicilian brigands should 
combat the barbarians, amidst the fires and lava 
of Ktna, well and good : they are a race of fire 
and flint. But for the interior of Sicily, for the 
country honored by our beautiful Palermo, to 
be sullied with the sight of the barbarians, it 

were impious, monstrous I have no 

hopes from the Apulians, who love novelty 
alone. But thou, Messina, powerful and noble 
city* art thou thinking of thy defence, of dri- 
ving the stranger from the strait ? Wo to thee, 
Catania ! Never have thy calamities been able 
to satisfy and subdue fortune. War, pestilence, 
the fiery torrents of Etna, earthquake and 
mins — there wants but servitude to fill up thy 
measure. Rouse thee, Syracuse, shake off 
peace, if thou canst ; devote the eloquence in 
trhich thou arrayest thyself, to revive the cour- 
^g;e of thy citizens. What avails it to have 

Cjreed thyself from thy Dionysiuses Ah ! 

«rho will restore us our tyrants! ... I now 



Hoffo Falcandofl, ap. Mnmtorl, vil. 352. The latlnity 
thiM great historian of the twelfth century is ilngnlarly 

. m, compared with that of Bartolomeo, who however 

■viote a himdred yean later. 



come to thee, O Palermo, head of Sicily! 
How pass thee over in silence, and how land 
thee fitly ! . . ." But no sooner has Falcando 
named the beautiful Palermo, than he thinks of 
nothing else, and forgets the barbarians and all 
his fears. He plunges insatiably into a de- 
scription of the voluptuous city, its fantastic 
palaces, its port, its marvellous gardens, silk 
mulberry trees, orange, lemon trees, and sugar 
cane. He is lost in fruits and flowers. Nature 
absorbs him : he dreams, and has forgotten all. 
I fancy that I hear in his prose the echo of the 
lazy, sensual, and melancholy poetry of the 
Greek idyll — "1 will sing, sheltered by the 
cave, holding thee in my arms, and gazing at 
the flocks as they graze on the shores of the 
Sicilian sea."* 

It was Monday, the 30th of March, 1989. 
Easter Monday. In Sicily, it is already sum- 
mer — just as it would be with us on St. John's 
day, when the heat his begun to be intense, an^ 
the ground, moist and warm, is lost beneath the 
grass, and the grass beneath the flowers. Easter 
is a voluptuous moment in these countries. With 
the closing of I^nt, abstinence disappears, and 
sensuality awakens, fierce and ardent, and sharp- 
ened by devotion— Cxod has had his share, the 
senses claim theirs. The change is a sudden 
one : every flower starts at once from the ground, 
every beauty is in fulness of bloom. *Tis a tri- 
umphant outburst of life, sensuality's revenge, 
an insurrection of nature. 

This day, then, this Easter Monday, all, both 
men and women, went up the beautiful hill, ac- 
cording to custom, from Palermo to Monr^alet 
to hear vespers. The foreigners wore there to 
trouble the festival : so great an assemblage of 
people was not without giving them uneasiness. 
The viceroy had forbidden the wearing of arms, 
or exercising with them, as was the custom on 
that day. Perhaps he had noticed the concourse 
of nobles, for Procida had had the address to 
assemble them at Palermo. The opportunity, 
however, was wanting ; and it was presented by 
a Frenchman beyond Procida*s hopes. This 
nian, named Drouet,t stopped a beautiful girl, 
of noble birth, whom her bridegroom and the 
Whole family were conducting to church. Hav- 
ing searched the bridegroom and found no arms, 
he pretended to think the maiden had them about 
her, and passed his hand under her gown. She 
faints. The Frenchman is at once disarmed, 
and slain with his own sword. A cry is raised, 
" Death, death to the French !''{ In all direc 
tions they are cut down. Their houses, it is 
said, had been marked with a distinguishing 
mark beforehand.^ Whoever could not pro- 

* 'AXX' £ird tB irirpq raS* iaofiaty dyc^f ^vy rd, 
^vwofta ftSX* iaopdv rdv £iK<Xdv is ^liAa. 

Theoer. Id. 8. 

t Qaidam Galileos, nomine Drohettos. Barth. 4 Neoe 
p. 1027. 
X Morlantur GalU. Id. p. 1088. 

^ " Cenlx de PalerqM et dea Blleschlaet, et de> aaUM boa 
MViUeajSlgnftrentlieahayideFmicoyfdeBayt; etqpuit 
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noiince the Italian c or ch (rcri, cicert) was im- 
mediately put to death.* They disembowelled 
Sicilian womeut to tear from their bosom a 
French offspring^. 

It was a whole month before the other towns, 
sraining assurance from the impunity of Palermo, 
followed its example. The oppression had been 
felt unequally, unequal, too, was the vengeance ; 
and sometimes the people displayed a capricious 
magnanimity. f Even at Palermo, the viceroy, 
surprised in his house, had been insulted, but 
not slain : it was wished to send him back to 
Aigues-Mortes. At Calatafimi, the inhabitants 
.spared their governor, the honest Porcelet,J and 
.suflTered him to depart with his family. Perhaps 
in this there might be some fear of the ven- 
geance of Charles of Anjou. The people — 
such is the mobility of the southerns — had al- 
ready cooled, and felt discouraged. The inhab- 
itants of Palermo sent two priests to intercede 
with the pope, and these deputies durst venture 
no other entreaty than the words of the Litany, 
*' Agnus Dei, qui toUis peccata mundi, miserere 
nobis,'' (Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of tlie world, have mercy upon us,) which they 
repeated three times. The pope replied with 
the verse, '' Ave, rex Judseorum, et dabant ei 
alapam,''^ (Hail, king of the Jews, and they 
smote him,) which, in like manner, he rei)eated 
thrice. Messina succeeded no better with 
Charles of Anjou. His answer to its envoys 
was, th:it they were all traitors to the Church 
and to the crown, and he advised them to defend 
themselves as ihny best might. || 

The people ot' iVIessina lost no time in profit- 
ing by his advice, and prepared for a desperate 
resistance. Men, women, and children, all set 
to work to carry stones, and in three days had 
raised a wall, under cover of which they bravely 
repulsed the first attacks. A fragment of a song 
i emains, commemorating this — " Ah ! how piti- 
ful it is to see the dames of Messina, with dish- 
evelled hair, bearing stones and mortar ! . . . 
(lod contou[id him, who seeks to lay waste 
Messina !"T[ 



i'43 vint nu {loint (In jour quMIk piirnnt voir entour enx, si 
(n'cireiit tnu.H ccitU qu'iN iieuroiit tnmvcr, et ne furcni 
i.'lxtreni'H lie vinilv nv jcuni-.H que tous uu fiusent occU." 
i.'hniniqunN (K' Si. llciiis, Ann. I'Jf^i. 

♦ Trjicntii»ri;il. 

t Faxell"! aH-»orU that .^JiKTlinca was the only town where 
the French wen; not nrtA-inr.red; und henco the Sicilian 
K.iyine : — " UuikI .Sinilis phirnit, Mila Sperlincn nopivit," 
fH|N;rliiiif:i iilonn n-t'iiNcd what the tiiciiians desired.) Fa- 
zc*ih>, p. :21U. ed. ].'>75. 

X " I*ropter niultjirum ])mbitatnm ftnanim rnmulnni,*' 



(On itrcouut of hi* innuuivRible good qualities.) Barth. 
p. lOa). 

J «. Viilanl. I. 7. c. 6i p. 279. 

II Villani adds the thdniu'jhly Machiavelian sentiment — 
''Which WHH. nnd ever will Ix?, a strikine exninple to all 
now, and herrnfUT. to fikc whut conditionM they can make 
with the cut-in V, no Uniti a.« thoy can niannee to grt the land 
in their |H.wcr.'' Vill. c. Im. I. vli. ]»p »nl, i5*J.— The Icjmte 
endcavorod to fiorsiiadi' Churloit to acc4>de to the terms of 
the inhahitanu. " Since, after they pot nbsttinate, they would 
be for propiMiug harder ivrm* every* day, but when he had 
sot ptwsesfiion of the land, he niieht lie. able every day to 
tree hiniKcif from tlieni with the conHent of the citizens 
Iheoiselves ; which wkm sound and gofNl advice." Id. ibid. 

IT " £ una canxunetta che dice : ' I>eh ! coma gtl e gmn 



It was full time for the Aragonese to arriTC 
The crafty prince had from the first kept on tk 
watch, leaving all risk to the Sicilians. Tk 
massacre had irrevocably comprumised then, 
still Don Pedro waited to see fiow they wodi 
follow up this inconsiderate deed. He \x^ 
aloof, but at hand, in Africa, leisurely empltiv 
ing his army against the infidels. His prejn- 
rations had given some uneasiness to the kic: 
of France and the pope ; but he reassured ihr 
first by pretending that they were direcia: 
against the Moors, and the better to deceive bio. 
borrowed money of him : he even borrovit>: 
j from Charles of Anjou.* His l)arons could n 
ly open the sealed orders which he had givfr 
them at sea ; and they contained instructions io: 
the African war alone.f It was not till atieri 
delay of several months, and af^er he had r^ 
ceived two deputations from the Sicilians, tb:: 
he took his resolution, and landed in the island..' 

He at once sent his defiance to Charles u 
Anjou, who lay before Messina ; but he aai: 
no haste to attack his formidable enemy. Lk^ 
a skilful taureador, he goaded, and then slip^ct 

• 

pietate delle donne di Messina, ve^^irendole scapipliair ^ 
tare pietro et calcina! Iddio li dia tirica et tnvajliaaiL 
Messina vuole guastare.' " Id. 1. vil. c. 67, p. SW3. 

* Id. c. 50, p. 277. 

t 8ee .Muntaner*s fine namtUx*, L 1. c 40. p. 133. Hjq. 

i Nothing; can be uiure nMuantic. and yet uton pmtnP 
than the picture drawn by the t>lcili:in chmniclvr. wher iL 
cold Anieonese ventured to de>cend on this bumiDC 1*^ 
where all was iKiMion and dungt'r. lie wa<^ enti!nofftk 
territory of Messina, and had alrendy cmnc U» a cbcrd 
dedicated to Our Lady— an ancient temple. !*ltuaieil «' 
promontory, whence was doMcrieil the »ca nnd the di*t»'. 
smoke of the Lipctri i^les. He cnuid n«)t refrain fiwn » 
uiirine this view, and encani|NMl in the adjfunlnK valli-.. i> 
was the evenine, and already all the world was* at rest'. .U 
aged mendicant arrives and humbly n^cks ifi speak xn \^ 
king of mauers that concern the liontir of the kmjcd.'u:- 
" Excellent prince," ho said, "disiiain not to llMeu ft. i» 
covered with the skins of the piwii of Kina. I ImrJ tiC 
lirother-in-law, king .Manfred, of everhu^ting meimvy- ^ 
ished and desfioiled of my {MivrsxionN on his ncc««iiL 
visited Christian and luirlKirian kinirdoiiiv. But I k>aM > 
see Sicily tmce more, and nin every risk to return lr:f 
where I have lived with the shepherds, shifting uiy |i«' 
of concealment in the gcirgei of the hills and in the »!■'•'« 
Yon know not the Sicilians, over whom you are aN^u:*' 
reign ; you are ignorant of their duplicity. IJuw crwt ynx 
self, for instance, to the iKKmtine. Alayiiie, and to his a> 
Machalda. who governs him ? Know you not that be vi* 
banixhed by Manfreil, and brought iNick and curicbcd ^ 
Charles nf Anjou ? Ills wife will fuid the mean* tn iv* 
him against yourself —\Vht» art thou, my tViend. » hi> *<» 
est to inspire us with distrust of i lur new subjects V- 1 tf 
Vitalis de ViLili. 1 am from Messina.** .... At thai v- 
meat arrives Muchalda, nttinrd as an Aniazim : she (^a/ 
Ixddly to Like possession of the youns king.— "'UonL" »* 
she, with Sicilian vivacity, •• I have arrived late. .411 * 
lodgings arc biken; 1 come to ask your hi>s|ntality i>^* 
night.*' The king gave up Ui her the spot which he ^ 
chosen for himself. Hut this was not what she waalcd. if^ 
she did not stir. In vain he obs«>r\ed tn his Diaiorik45- 
" It is time to n>tire.*' She n>malns iniiiioveable. Thra t^ 
king lakes his re>iolution. " Well," he 8«id, " let us talk ci 
; day. Madam, what do you fear the moht?— The dekibf 
my husband.— What do you love the mo«t ?— What I In" 
is not mine."— The king then assuming a graver toor.R 
latcs the stmngi> phenomena which he »tated to hivr » 
comreinied hit birth, lie was u«henMl Into the world w» 
earthquake; m marked out by Providence, be only tm^c 
arms to fulfil the holy duty of avenging Manfred. Marhsli^ 
thuH tnfl4>d with, became the king's iinplHcnble ew«f 
*' Would b) heaven." naively rem.trks the patriotic k» 
torian, "she had st-duced the king! She would noC hi* 
tntnliled the kingdom." Bartlioi. a Neoc. apu MuimlaiL ^ 
lUtitf-lUtiS. 
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iside from the bull. Only he dispatched to the 
mccor of that city some of his Almogavarian 
irigands, active and sober footmen, who per- 
formed in three days the six days* journey be- 
;ween Palermo and Messina.* The Catalan 
leetf commanded by the Calabrian, Roger di 
Loria, was a more efficacious succor still. It 
nras to secure possession of the straits, and so 
itarve out Charles of Anjou, and at the same 
ime bar his return. The king of Naples dis- 
rusted his own naval forces, and with reason : 
le therefore crossed to the mainland under cov- 
3r of the night, leaving his tents and his provi- 
sions behind. The Messenians were struck with 
surprise when they saw no enemy, and had only 
:o plunder his camp. 

If we may credit Muntaner, the Catalans 
;ould only oppose twenty-two galleys to Charles 
if Anion's ninety: of which, ten which were 
rom Pisa were the first to fly, and were fol- 
o\%'ed by fifleen which belonged to Genoa. 
Fwenty others, belonging to the Provencals, 
Charles's subjects, behaved no better. The re- 
naining forty-five, which were from Naples and 
Calabria, th^king that all was over, ran them- 
selves ashore ; but did not escape the Catalans, 
A- ho slew six thousand men. The conquerors, 
scattered by a storm, found themselves tft day- 
)reak before the Pharos of Messina. 

*' When day came they appeared before the 
ittle tower. The citizens, seeing so great a 
lumber of sails, cried out, * Oh, I^ord, oh, my 
Grod ! what is this ? See, king Charles's fleet 
IS coming upon us, afler having taken the king 
jf Aragon's galleys !' 

" The king was up, for he constantly rose at 
javbrcak, both winter and summer. He heard 
the noise, and asked the reason. * Wherefore 
these cries throughout the city V — * Lord, 'tis 
king Charles's fleet which has come back, 
largely increased by the taking of our gal- 
leys.' 

"The king called for a horse and left the 
palace, attended by hardly ten persons. He has- 
tened along the shore, where he met a great 
number of men, women, and children, in despair. 
He encouraged them, saying, * Good people, fear 
nothing, it is our galleys which are bringing in 
king Charles's fleet.' He repeated these words 
as he rode along the shore, and all these people 
exclaimed, ' God grant that it be so !' Now, 
what shall I say — all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Messina hurried af>er him, and ho was 
followed by the Messenian army as well. When 
he had reached the golden fountain, the king, 
seeing such a number of sails coming on with 
Lhe mountain breeze, reflected a moment, and 
murmured to himself — * God, who has brought 



* VThni others were unnble tu onduro, was to them a 

iport and paxtlme Their exterior was stranite and 

irild, and as they were very swarthy, imiint. and dirty, the 
Hdiiaos were filled with great wonderment and anxiety, <»n 



me here, will not abandon me, any more than 
the unhappy people ; all thanks to them !* 

" While he was busied with these thoughts, 
an armed vessel, bearing the flag and arms of 
the lord king of Aragon, and commanded by En 
Cortada, bore towards the king, who was seen 
above the golden fountain, banners displayed, at 
the head of the cavalry. That all those who 
were there with the king were transported with 
joy, may be imagined. The vessel touched the 
shore, Ln Cortada landed, and said to the king, 
* Lord, behold your galleys ; they bring you those 
of your enemies. Nicotera is taken, burned 
and destroyed, and more than two hundred 
French knights 'are slain.* At these words, the 
king dismounted and knelt down. All present 
followed his example. They raised all together 
the psalm. Salve regina. They lauded God, 
and returned thanks to him for this victory ; for 
they did not ascribe it to themselves, but to God 
alone. At last, the king answered En Cortada, 
*• You are welcome.' He then told him to go 
back, and to tell all those who were before the 
custom-house to approach, praising God. He 
obeyed, and the twenty-two galleys entered the 
first, towing after them more than fifteen galleys, 
barks, or ships, each ; and so made their entry 
into Messina, decked with their scutcheons and 
flags, and dragging the enemy's flags in the sea. 
Never did any one witness such joy. One 
would have said that heaven and earth had 
come together ; and in the midst of all these 
cries, one heard the praises of God, of Madame 
(our Lady) St. Mary, and of all the celestial 
court. . . . When they had reached the custom- 
house, and were in front of the king's palace, 
they vociferated shouts of joy ; and the seamen 
and the landsmen responded to them, but with 
such power that — ^you may believe me — they 
were heard as far as Calabria."* 

Charles of Anjou witnessed from the shore 
the disaster of his fleet. He saw, without the 
power of saving them, those vessels burned 
which had been but lately built for the conquest 
of Constantinople. He is said to have bit in 
his rage the sceptre which he had in his hand, 
and to have repeated the sentiment that he had 
given utterance to on hearing of the massacre : 
** Ah, Lord God, you have given me much to 
get over ! Since 'tis your pleasure to send me 
bad fortune, may it be your will to let my de- 
scent be by small ste|»s and gently !"t 

But pride soon hurried him out of his resig- 
nation. Already in years, and fallen into flesh, 
he proposed to the young king of Aragon to 
decide their quarrel in the lists, each at the 
head of fifty of his knights. The Aragonese 
accepted a proposition so favorable to the 
weaker party, and which gave him time.( The 



* Ramon Mnntaner, c. 63. 

t " Sire Dio, dapoi t*d pLacioto di fiurmt adveno la mla 
fortuna, piaccinti, cheU mio calare sia « p9Ui pan.'" VU" 



leeing them alone arrive as their defenders ** Y lani. I. vii. c. 61, p. 378. 

torque ivan moy negros y magros y uml peynados." Corita, I X " He did this, prompted by his grant knowledge of war, 
1.^1- i andsonndaenan, tLooenn waastnJtMwdlBnienwsMidVBr 
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two kin^ covenanted to be present at Bordeaux 
on the 25th of May, 1283, and that the combat 
should take place there under the protection of 
the king of England. As the time drew nigh, 
Don Pedro, who had trarelled by night, well 
mounted, and guided by a dealer in horses, well 
acquainted with all the roads and pars of the 
Pyrenees, repaired with only one more com- 
panion to Bordeaux. He arrived there on the 
day fixed for the battle, and entered a protest 
with a notary to the effect, that as the king of 
France was close to Bordeaux with his troops, 
there could be no security for him. While the 
notary was drawing up the document, the king 
rode round the lists, then set spurs to his horse, 
and hardly drew bridle till lie was nearly a 
hundred miles on his way to Aragon. 

Charles of Anjou, thus played with, levied a 
new army in Provence. But before he could 
return to Naples, he sustained at the hands of 
the admiral, Roger de Loria, the bitterest blow 
he had yet received. Having come with forty- 
live galleys to parade boastfully before the port 
(if Naples and to brave Charles-le-Boiteux, (the 
Lame,) Charles of Anjou's son, the young prince 
and his knights could not brook such an insult, 
but sailing out to meet him with thirty-five 
galleys, all that were in the port, they were de- 
feated and taken at the first shock. Charles of 
Anjou arrived the day afler — " Why is he not 
dead !"'* he exclaimed on hearing that his son 
was a prisoner. By way of consolation, he 
hanged a hundred and fifty Neapolitans. 

Tliis proved an overwhelming stroke to 
Charles. He lost his wonted activity, and 
waited the summer in endeavoring to effect 
through the pope's mediation an arrangement 
with the Sicilians. In the winter he made new 
preparations ; of which he was not destined to 
avail himself. Life slipped from him, as well 
:is the hopes of vengeance. He died with the 
piety and sr'nse of security of a saint — bearing 
witness to himself that he had only conquered 
tiie kingdom of Sicily in order to promote the 
glorv of the Church. (Jan. 7th, 1285.) 

^leanwhile the pope, a Frenchman both by 
birth and heart, had declared Don Pedro to 
have forfeited his kingdom of Aragon, (a. d. 
1283,) and promised all the indulgences of a 
crusade to whoever would fall upon him. The 
following year he awarded the kingdom to the 
young Charles of Valois, second son of Philippe- 
le-Hardi, and brother of Philippe-le-Bel, (the 
Fair.) It was in fact a real crusade. France 



able to proceed to the succor and defence of the Sicilians. 
.... Whence he fcurrd .... thnt they mifrht surrender 
.... perceivlnir that they were neither constnnt nor Ann 
.... and his wise forcsicht was tested by experience.'* 
Id. e. 85, p. 9M. 

* ** Lo re Carlo .... come intese la novella . . . della 
presnra del prcni>e . . . . fn nnolto cruccioso e dlsse con 
uato anlmo : Orfvut-U mart, parse quUi aftUi noatre mande- 
wuut r (Would that lie were dead, »ince he has disobeyed 
our commaQd :) Id. c. 93, p. 303. 



had not made war for a long time ; and lE 
desired to witness it, even the qoeen herself 
and many noble ladies. The army was tk 
strongest that had Icfl France since Godfrey 4 
Bouillon^s day. The Italians estimate it ti 
twenty thousand knights and foar thousand foot 
soldiers. The fleets of Genoa, Marseilles^ 
Aigrues-Mortes, and Narbonne, were to cent 
along Catalonia, and second the troops. Hi 
augured an easy triumph. Don Pedro mi 
deserted by his ally, the king of Castile, ui 
even by his own brother, the king of Majorca. 
His subjects, too, had just formed a hermandd 
against him. He found himself redaced to t 
few Almogavars, with whom he occupied m- 
assailable positions, watching and harassing the 
enemy. Elna offered some resistance, and iH 
in it were cruelly massacred. Gerona held (Ml 
longer. The 1* rench monarch, who had made 
a vow that he would take it, persisted, aad 
wasted precious time there. By degrees tbe 
maleficent influence of the climate began to be 
felt. Fevers broke out in the army. The de- 
feat of the fleet increased the general dis- 
couragement : the victorious ad^iira], Roger 
de Loria, had exercised fearful cruelties on the 
prisoners. It became necessary to think of r^ 
treat ; but all were ill. The soldiers fancied 
themselves pursued by the saints, whose tombs 
they had violated. All the passes were occu- 
pied. The numbers of the Almogavars, ti- 
tracted by booty, perceptibly increased. The 
king was carried back dying on a litter in the 
midst of his fainting knights. The rain fell ia 
torrents on this army of invalids, and most sank 
by the way. The king reached Perpignan — to 
die there. Not an inch of Spanish ground re- 
mained his. 

The new king, Philippe-le-Bel, managed to 
arm the king of Castile against his aJly of 
Aragon. Charles of Anjou^s son obtained his 
liberty by a perjury. Sicily and its new kings, 
younger sons of the house of Aragon, saw them- 
selves abandoned by the elder branch, which 
even took up arms against them. Meanwhile. 
Charles of Anjou's grandson, the son of Charles- 
le-Boiteux, had been made prisoner by the Sici- 
lians, as his father had been. A treaty followed. 
(a. d. 1299,) by which King Frederick uastu 
retain possession of the island for the term ot 
his life. His descendants, however, kept it 
above a century. 

The monarchy of Naples, so badly acquired, 
was not wholly overthrown ; but it was, at least, 
mutilated and humbled. The dead, too, had.- 
some reparation made them. '* The piou^ 
Charles, our present king, (Charles of AnjouV 
son,^') says a chronicler who died about the 
year 1300, " has built a Carmelite church over 
the tombs of Conradin, and of those who perish- 
ed with him.''* 

* Rlcobald. Femur, sub fioam, ap. Muralori, ll. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHILIP THE FAIB. — BONIFACE YIIL (a. D. 

1285-1304.) 

'*I WAS the root of the evil plant which 
eovers all Christendom with its shade. From 
bad plant, bad fruit 

'* I was named Hugh Capet. Of me were 
bom those Louises, those Philips, who have 
lately reigned in France. 

'* I was son of a butcher of Paris ;* but when 
the stock of the ancient kings had failed, one 
except, who took the gray robe, I found the 
reins in my hand ; and 1 had such friends, 
such strength, that the widowed crown fell to 
my son.f From him springs that race, whose 
dead constitute relics.J 

*^ As long as the great ProYcni^al dowry did 
not deprive them of all sense of shame, their 
power was small ; at least they wrought little 
evil. 

** But from that time they pushed on through 
forcfi and through lying, and then, through 
penuencCf^^ey took Normandy and Gascony. 

** Charles crosses into Italy, and then, through 
penitence, murders Conradin. — ^Through peni- 
tence, too, he sends St. Thomas to heaven. 

" Another Charles will soon go out of France. 
Without arms goes he out, save with the lance 
of the perjured, the lance of Judas. With this 
he strikes Florence in the belly. 

**The other, taken prisoner at sea, trades 
and traffics in his daughter: the corsair, at 
least, only sells the stranger. 

** But here is one who effaces the evil done, 

and to do I see him enter Anagni, the 

crowned with fleurs-de-lys ! .... I see Christ 
captive in the person of his vicar ; I see him 
mocked a second time ; once more is he given 
gall and vinegar to drink. He is put to death 
betwixt thieves.^' 



* Thi^ popnlar tradition restn on no very ancient anthorlty, 
any more ihan a number of the sarcasniH that follow. 

f ThU is the literal fact. It is known that IIuRh Capet 
never would wear the crown ; and that his son Robert was 
die Ar^t of the Capets who wore it. 
X An allusion to the recent canonization of Sl Lonis. 
Cary tninnlates " For amends.** It is said ironiailly. 
Uaiite, Purgatorio, c. zx. 

(The following Is Cary*s version :-~ 

" I waa root 
Of that ill plant, whose shade such poison sheds 
O'er all the Christian land, that seldom thence 

Goftd fruit is gather*d 

Ilueh Capet was I hicht : from me descend 
The Philips and the Loulx*, of whom France 
Newly Is govem*d ; bom of one, who play'd 
The slaughterer*s trade at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanlsh'd (all save one 
Wrapt up in sable weeds*) within my gripe 
I found the reins of empire, and such powers 
Of new acquirement, with full store or friends. 
That soon the widow*d circlet of the crown 
Was girt upon the temples of my son. 
He, fVom whose bones th* anointed race begins. 
Till the great dower of Provence* had amoved 
7*he stains, that yet objured our lowly blood, 
Its sway Indeed was narrow ; but howo'er 
It wrought no evil : there, with force and lies, 
Began Its rapine : after, for amends, 
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This furious Ghibeline invective, filled both 
with truths and libels, is the complaint of the 
old dying world against the ugly young world 
that succeeds it. The latter begins about the 
year 1300 ; it is opened by France, by the hate- 
ful figure of PKilippe-le-Rel. 

At least, when the French monarchy, found- 
ed by Philippe-Auguste and Philippe-le-Bel, 
closed with Louis XVI., it had one consolation 
in its death. It perished in the midst of the 
vast glory of a young republic which, as its first 
trial of strength, conquered Europe and gave it 
new life. But the poor middle age — but papacy, 
chivalry, feudalism, by whose hands do they 
perish ? By those of the attorney, the bank- 
rupt, the false-coiner. 

The complaint is excusable ; this new world 
is ugly. If more legitimate than that which it 
replaces, yet what eye, were it even Dante's, 
could discover it at this period 1 It is born with 
the wrinkles of the old Roman law, of the old 
imperial system of finance. It is bom lawyer, 
usurer, Gascon, Lombard, and Jew. 

What most provokes against this modern sys- 
tem, against France, its first representative, is 
its perpetual contradictions, its doubleness of 
nature, the naive hypocrisy, if I may so speak, 
with which it goes on adjuring by turns its two 
principles — Roman and feudal, and shifting from 
one to the other. France is at this period a le- 
gist in cuirass, a lawyer barred in iron ; and has 
recourse to feudal force to carry into execution 
the sentence of the Roman and canonical law. 

Obedient daughter of the Church, she takes 
possession both of Italy and the Church itself. 
If she beat the Church, it is as a daughter, 
obliged in conscience to correct her mother. 



Poitou it seized, Navarre and Gascony. 

To Italy came Charles ; and for amends. 

Young Conradlne. an Innocent victim, slew ; 

And scut th* angelic teacher back to heaven, 

Btlll for amends. I see the time at hand. 

That forth from France Invites another Chaileai* .... 

Unann'd he is»ues, saving with that lance 

Which the arch-traitor tilted with : and that 

He carries with so home a thrust, as rives 

The bowels of poor Florence 

I see the other^ (who a prisoner late 
Had RtpppM on shore) exposing to the mart 
His dnuffhter, whom he bargains for, as do 

The CorsHirs for their slaves 

.... To hide with direr guilt 

Past 111 and future, lo ! the flower-de-lnee 

Enters Alagna ; in his vicar. Christ 

Himself a captive, and his mockery 

Artnl again. Lo ! to his holy lip 

The vinegar and gall once mofe applied; 

And he Uwixt living robbers doomed to bleed !*' 

1 The posterity of Chariemagne, the second race of French 
monarchs, h.-id niilod, with the exception of Charles of Lor- 
raine, who is said, on account of the melancholy temper of 
his mind, to have always clothed himself In black. 

* Louis IX. and his brother Charles of Anjou, married 
two of the four daughters of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Provence. 

a Charles of Valols, brother of Philip IV., was sent by 
pope Boniface VIII. to settle the disturbed state of Flo- 
rence. In consequence of the meajiures he adopted for that 
purpose, Dante and his friends wore condemned to exile 
and death. 

4 Charles the Lame, made prisoner by Roger dl Lorla. 
In consideration of a large sum of money, be manled kto 
daughter to Aaio VOL, marqais of Ftotaia.V---Tajiasn.sen0^ 
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Ecclwiattici excluded fmm iMrHa. 
meat, or •dminiaieriiic jiuuoe. 



PHILIP THE FAIR. 



LimitatioQ* to the law ot 



The first act of the grandson of St. Louis 
was to exclude priests from the adnninistration 
of justice, and to prohibit their sitting in any 
court, not only in the king^s parliament and in 
his domains, but in those of the barons, (a. b. 
1287.) " It is ordered by th% council of our 
lord the king, tliat dukes, counts, barons, arch- 
r bishops and bishops, abbots, chapters, colleges, 
gentlemen, {militesj) and, in general, all who 
have temporal jurisdiction in France, shall 
choose laymen for bailifTs, provosts, and officers 
of justice ; and that they shall by no means ap- 
point priests to these offices, so that if they 
commit any fault (delinquant) their superiors 
may straightway punish them. Whatever priests 
may fill the aforesaid offices must be removed. — 
Also, it is ordered, that all who after the pres- 
ent parliament have or shall have any suit in 
the court of our lord the king, and before the 
regular judges of the kingdom, shall choose lay- 
men for their solicitors. — Registered in parlia- 
ment, this All-Saints' day, in the year of our 
Lord 1287."* 

Philippe-le-Bel composed his parliament alto- 
gether of laymen. This is the first express 
separation of the civil ecclesiastical orders ; 
rather, His the foundation of civil order. 

The priests were far from humbly submitting. 
They seem to have endeavored to resume their 
seats in the parliament forcibly. In 1289, the 
king forbids '' Philippe and Jean, door-keepers 
of th'' parliament, to allow any prelate to enter 
the chamber without the permission of the mas- 
ters, (presidents.)" 

Placed on its proper basis by the exclusion of 
the foreign element, the parliament proceeded 
to organize itself, by a division of labor, and the 
distribution of its different functions. Some 
were to receive and expedite petitions ; others 
formed themselves into committees of inquiry. 
Regular days were appointed for sitting, lists of 
challenge made out, and the functions of the 
king's officers determined. A great step was 
made towards judicial centralization. The par- 
liament of Toulouse was suppressed, and the 
Langucdocian appeals henceforward referred to 
Paris :t business of importance must have been 
more calmly transacted at a distance from this 
impassioned land, which bore the trace of so 
many revolutions. 

The parliament has rejected the priests. It is 
not long before it proceeds to overt acts against 
them. In 12h8, the king forbids the arresting 
of a Jew on the suit of a priest or monk, pre- 
vious to information laid before the seneschal or 
the bailiff of the grounds of the arrest, and with- 
out handing him in a copy of the writ. The 
religious tyranny under which the South groan- 
ed was moderated ; and the seneschal of Car- 
cassonne forbidden to imprison any one on the { 
requisition of the inquisitors alone. ^ No doubt 



* Ordnnnnnrcff, i. 3IG. 

t D. Vaisflette. Hist, da I^nngncdoc, 1. xxviii. c. 31, p. 73. 

X Onlonnaoccs. pp. 307, 322. 



these concessions were interested. The Jei 
was the king^s thing, bis property ; the henti 
his subject, his taxable, would not have reouh 
ed for him to plunder, had he been resigned > 
the extortions of the Inquisition. But lei « 
not search too narrowly into the motive. Tk 
ordinance seems honorable to him who si^ 
it ; and we discern in it with pleasure the fin 
light of tolerance and of religious equity. 

In the same year, 1291, the king strueki 
bolder blow at the Church. He limited tai 
loosened that fearfully absorbing power, whid 
would by degrees have swallowed up all tk 
lands of the kingdom* — gifts in mortmain, {mm 
morte, " dead-hand.*^) Dead, indeed, either » 
sell or give, the priest^s and monk^s hand wii 
open and living to receive and take. The kii; 
raised the payment to be made by the clerica! 
heir in compensation of the reliefs upon suceo- 
sion and fines upon alienation lost to him by h 
estate^s devolving on the undying corporatiooi 
of the Church, to treble, quadruple, and evei 
sextuple its yearly value ; and thus every dons- 
tion of the kind made to the Church tumd 
henceforward to the king's profi^ The kiof. 
this new god of the civil world, came in forlw 
share of pious gifls with Jesus Clirist, with on 
Lady, and the saints. 

So much for the Church. Feudalism, al 
armed and warlike as it is, is not the Jess a^ 
tacked. It gives out from itself the principle 
which is to be its ruin — the principle of the 
feudal suzerainty of the crown. St. Louis ex- 
pressly says in his Establishments (Etabhsn- 
mc;w,)t — ** If any one bring an action against 
his lord in the king^s court for debt due to him, 
or on account of promises or covenants entered 
into with him, his lord shall not hold the court; 
for no lord ought to be judge, or to administer 
law in his own cause, according to the law in- 
scribed in the code, *' Ne quis in suk causa judi- 
cet,' in the only law which begins with Gener- 
ali^ in red and black," Sic. The Establishmenu 
of Louis were drawn up for the king''8 own do- 
mains. Beaumanoir, in the Coutwne de Beau- 
voisis — laws drawn up for the domains of one 
of St. Louis's sons, Robert of Clermont, pro- 
genitor of the house of Bourbon — writes (this 
is in the time of Philippe- le-Bel) that the king 
has a right to draw up Establishments not for 
his own domains only, but for the whole king- 
dom. The original should be consulted, to see 
with what skill he advances this scandalous and 
paradoxical opinion.^ 



* " It wnn snid (in iMrliajnent) that neither pretatet 
their utficials run infllpt money fines on tho Jew*, or 
pel them by eccle>i:i.xtlcal rensurcs. bat that they can naif 
punish thrni as InUi down in the canon, namely, by ruttiflf 
them ofTfrom the communion of the faithful.** Llueitesde 
I'Kcliiie (^allicano. ii. 148.— <)nc is tempted to take this Art 
bitter irony on excunmiunicaUon. 

t L. ii.c. a?. 

t Heaumanoir, c. 49, pp. S6A, 807.— See, also. c. 49. asi 
c. 34. • 

(•* nentimanoir lays it down, though in very moderate tai 
doubtful tl■^m^ thMt ' when the kins; nuikes any ordinaaet 
specially for his own domains, the baroMi do aoc cmm tt 



from which the kingi took their min. THE ROYAL MINISTERS, iitan in the lAh and l«h eenturiei. 845 



Philippe-le-Hardi facilitated the acquisition 
of feudal property by plebeians, {roturiers,)^ 
He enjoined his officers of justice ** not to mo- 
lest those non-nobles who shall purchase feudal 
Sroperty." As the " non-noble" was unable to 
isc barge the noble services attached to the fief, 
the consent of the internnediate lords, up to the 
-monarch, was required for the completion of the 
purchase. This number Philippe III. restrict- 
ed to three. 

The tendency of this legislation is easily ex- 
plained, when we know who were the royal 
counsellors in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and the class from which they were taken. 
Philippe-le-Hardi^s chamberlain and counsel- 
lor was 8t. Louis's barber or surgeon, Pierre la 
Brossc, a native of Touraine. His brother, 
bishop of Bayeux, shared his power and his 
ruin as well. LaBrosse had accused Philippe's 
second wife of having poisoned a son of his by 
his first. The party of the barons, at the head 
of which was the Count d'Artois, maintained 
that this was a calumny of the favorite's, and 
accused him besides of selling the king's se- 
crets to the Castilians.f La Brosse persuaded 
the king to consult a beguine, or mystic nun, of 
Flanders. The baronial party set up against 
her the Dominicans, ever the enemies of the 
mystics ; and a Dominican delivered a casket 
to the king, in which were found, or supposed 
to be found, proofs of La Brosse's treason. His 
trial was conducted secretly ; and they did not 
&il to find him guilty. His execution was wit- 
nessed by the Count d'Artois and numerous 
lords, the heads of the baronial party. 

At the head of St. Louis's counsellors we 
may place Pierre de Fontaines, the author of 
the Ctmseil a Mon Ami (Advice to My Friend) 
— a work chiefly translated from the Roman 
laws. He was a native of the Yermandois ; of 



act In their territories according; to the ancient nsafe ; bat 
when the ordinance is general, it ousht to run through the 
whole kinvdoni. and we ought to believe thnt It is made 
with good advice, and for the common benefi^* In another 
place he say**, with more poiitiveness, thnt 'the king is 
sovereign hIh)vo nil, and has of right the general cU!<tody of 
the realm, for which cause he may make what ordinances 
he picHMrH for the ounuion good, and what he ordains ought 
Co be observed ; nor is there any one so great, but may be 
drawn into the klngN court, for default of right, or for raise 
Judgment, or in matters that aflect the sovereign.* '* 

**TbeM! latter words,** subjoins Hullnm, "give us a clue 
to the solution of the problem, by what means an absolute 
Dumarchy was establisno<l in France. For though the banms 
would have been little influenced by the authority of a law- 
yer like Benumanolr, they were much less able to rcsi:<t the 
coercive logic of a judicial tribunal. It was in vain for them 
to deny the obiigntion of royal ordinances within their own 
dotnnins. when they were compelled to acknowledge the 
JariMliction of the parliament of Paris, which took a very 
dilferent view of their privileges.'* Haliam, St^ite of Europe 
during the Middle Age5, vol. 1. pp. 25(i. 251.)— Translator. 

* (llallain remarks on this word — " We have no Englii^h 
word that conveys the full Kense of rotitrtcr. How glorious 
\m tliLi deficiency in our political language, and how ditferent 
are the ideas sugge?>ted by commorner I Roturier, according 
to Du Cange, is derived fi-om ruptaariu<*, a peasant, ab 
€fmm m mpnufo— that is, from breaking the soil.** 8ee 
Bote at p. 2U7, vol. i. of Hallam*s Middle Ages.)— Trans- 
lator. 

t Ciulll. Nnngiac. p. 532.— Chron. de St. Denis, p. 107.— 
H&riana, t. idv. p. 610.— Bisraondi, t. viii. p. 977. 
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which county he was bailiff in the year 1253. 
We afterwards find him among the Masters of 
the parliament of Paris. In this capacity, he 
delivers a judgment in the king's favor agfainst 
the abbot of St. Benolt-sur-Loire, (a. d. 1260 ;) 
and then another, in the king's favor as well, 
against the monks of the wood of Vincennes. 
In these judgments, we find him signing his 
name after the chancellor of France. He styles 
himself knight, {chevalier ;*) which at this pe- 
riod is no great thing. These gentlemen of the 
long robe early assumed the ridiculous title of 
Chevaliers-6s-Loi, (knights-at-law.f) 

No more is there any thing to show that 
Philippe de Beaumanoir, bailiff of Senlis, the 
author of the bulky book — the Coutumes de 
Yermandois — could boast of his birth. The 
house of the same name, which figures in the 
wars with the English in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is Breton, not Picard ; and, besides, it can- 
not trace its descent regularly higher than the 
fifteenth. 

The two brothers, Marigni, so powerful un- 
der Philippe-le-Bel, called themselves by their 
own family name of Le Portier.J They were 
Normans, and purchased in their^qative country 
the estate of Marigni. The mdlrcelebrated of 
the two, the king's chamberlain and treasurer, 
and captain of the tower of the Louvre, is styled 
coadjutor and governor of all the kingdom of 
France, " He was," says a contemporary, '* like 
a second king, and every thing was done at his 
pleasure."^ Nor are we inclined to suspect this 
to be an exaggeration, when we know that Ma- 
rigni placed his own statue in the Palais-de- 
Justice by the side of the king's. || 

Among Philippe-le-Bel's ministers, we must 
number two Florentine bankers, to whom un- 
doubtedly the fiscal violences of this reign are 
in great part to be ascribed. The managers of 
the great and cruel trials instituted by this prince 
were Pierre Flotte, chancellor of the kingdom, 
who had the honor of being killed, all the same as 
if he were a knight, at the battle of Courtrai ; 
and Plasian and Nogaret, his colleagues and 
successors. The latter, who acquired so tragi- 
cal a celebrity, was born at Caraman, in Lau- 
raguais. His grandfather, if we credit the as- 
persions of his enemies, had been burnt as a 
heretic. Nogaret was, at first, law-professor at 
Montpellier, and then juge-mage (the Senes- 
chal's lieutenant) at Nimes. The family of the 
Nogarets, so haughty in the sixteenth century 
under the name of Epernon, was noble on nei- 
ther side in 1372. Shortly after that bold ex- 
pedition in which Guillaume Nogaret laid hands 
on the pope, he was made chancellor and keep- 



* Dupuy, nifl^rent de Bonifiice VIIT. p. 615. 

t (Tlie title of Serireaa(-at-law, equally absurd, is stilt re- 
tained.) — Trakslator. 

} Dupuy, Tempi iers, 1751, note at p. 45. 

$ lut ut secundus regulus videretur, ad ct^jos nntaa 
regni negoUa gerebantur. Bern. Goldonls, Vita Clflm. Y. 
ap. Raluze, p. fH. 

II See Felibien, HUtoire de Puis. 
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et of the seals. Philippe-]e-Long revoked the 
grants which had been made him by Philippe- 
le-Bel ; but he was not included in the proscrip- 
tion of the Marignis — an exemption no doubt 
due to a fear of throwing discredit on his judi- 
oiml acts, which were of the last importance to 
the crown. 

These legists, who from the twelAh century 
had governed the English kings, and who in 
the thirteenth directed St. Louis, Alphonso X., 
and Frederick II., were under St. Louisas 
grandson the tyrants of France. These knights- 
at'laWf these souls of lead and iron, these Pla- 
sians, Nogarets, and Marignis, proceeded with 
frightful coldness in their servile imitation of 
the Roman law and of imperial fiscality. The 
Pandects were their Bible, their Gospel. They 
stopped at nothing as soon as they could say, 
whether wrongly or rightly, Scriptum est. . . . 
With texts, quotations, and falsifications, they 
battered down the middle age — popedom, feudal- 
ism, and cfiivalry. They went boldly to make 
bodily seizure on Pope Boniface VIII. ; they 
burnt the crusade itself in the person of the 
Templars. 

Painful though it be to avow it, these cruel 
demolishers of the middle ages are the founders 
of civil order in modem times. It is they who 
orgranize the centralization of the monarchy ; 
and who scatter over the provinces bailiffs, 
seneschals, provosts, auditors, notaries, royal 
attorneys, masters, and weighers of coin. The 
forests are invaded by royal verdercrs and 
gruiers.* All these functionaries set about 
confusing, discouraging, and destroying the 
feudal jurisdictions. In the centre of this vast 
spider's web, sits the council of legists under 
the name of Parliament, (fixed at Paris in 
1302.) There, all will gradually be absorbed 
and swallowed up by the kingly power. This 
lay law is especially the enemy of the eccle- 
siastical. At need, the legists will enrol the 
citizens with themselves ; in fact, they are 
nothing better, although, while persecuting the 
nobility, they solicit eunublement. 

Creating government on this fashion was cer- 
tainly a costly process. We are without suffi- 
cient details to arrive at exactitude ; but wo 
know that the provost's sergeants, that is, the 
executors and agents of this administration, so 
tyrannical at its birth, had at first — ^the horse- 
sergeant three sous (Paris) daily, which was 
subsequently doubled, and the foot-sergeant 
eighteen deniers, &c. Here is a complete 
judicial and administrative army. Presently, 
mercenary troops will arrive. Philippe de 
Yalois will have at once several thousand 
Genoese cross-bowmen. Whence draw the 
enormous sums which all this is to cost 1 Man- 
ufactures are not yet created. This new social 



* (Wood-rangcn. According to Borel, the word comes 
ftom drold— gru for dn^ jpS^. " nik." In the Latin of the 
middle age. ve And gru»rhu, gruerius. See Roquefort, 
Olomlw de la Laogoe RAmain»)— T»A3iiLAToa. 



system is already attacked by the compliiittf 
which the ancient died. It consumes, bat d« 
not produce. In process of time, manoActom 
commerce, and wealth, will issue oat of i 
bosom of order and security. But so nit i 
the price of the establishment of this ok, 
that it may be long doubted whether it dunn 
increase the miseries it was designed to eon. 

These evils are aggravated to excess bvM 
circumstance. The baron of the middle ifi 
paid his servitors in lands, and in the prodn 
of the land ; great and small, they had seitii 
his table. Their pay was their daily food. Ti 
the immense machine of royal goveroiMA 
which substituted its complicated movemeotfa 
the thousand natural and simple movemenuif 
feudal government, money alone can give thi 
requisite impulse. If the new-bom monuek^ 
fail to possess itself of this vital element, it 
will perish, it will dissolve, and all its parti d 
crumble back into the isolation and barbaiia 
of feudal government. 

'Tis not the fault of this new system tf 
government if it be greedy and hungry. H» 
ger is its nature, its necessity, the very ^ 
of its constitution ; to satisfy which, it wM 
alternately employ craft and force. We M 
here in the king^s individual person, as io t^ 
old romance, master Renard and master h» 
grin — fox and wolf. 

It is but right to observe, that nataraQrAi 
king docs not love war ; but prefers all othi 
means of getting — ^purchase and usury. * 
first, he traffics, exchanges, buys : the i&Jif 
can thus 9trip his weak friends honestly, riv 
instance, as soon as the French roonarcb •- 
spairs of taking Spain by means of papal iwA 
he at least buys the patrimony of the yoMf* 
branch of Aragon, the good city of Montpelli* 
the only one which remained to King J^y"^ 
Our prince, well-advised and knowing in • 
law, had no scruples to acquire in this d*** 
the last garment of his prodigal friend, a p*'! 
younger son, who sold his patrimony bit by** 
and the management of which he nodoubitlwjJI 
ought to be taken away from him in virtue « • 
Roman law, " Prodigus et J'nriosus.'^] ^ 

On the north he acquired Valenciennes, ▼»■ 
placed itself in his hands, (a. d. 1*^3 :)<^ 
doubtedly money had something to do A»itl>* 
transaction. Valenciennes brought him »*J 
to wealthy Flanders, so desirable to lay hoW* 
both for its wealth, and as being the ally ■ 
England. On the side of English France,* 
had purchased from the necessitous Ed^'ari^ 
the Quercy, a dry, mountainous couniryi* 
little value, but affording an entrance ^ 
Guyennc. Edward was at the time entanC* 



♦ Hist, de Langncdoc, I. xjcvili. c. 30, p. 76. ^ 

t Montpellier was at the same time a Acf of the WAfR 
of M>i|tucfone. The bishop, worn ont by the opDOtili*^ 
the burgo.nMJs. and the support ^Iven ttiem by the )M* 
Franre, sold the latter all his ri|;htH ; which, thoogfc j 
vioanly judjscd invnlld, seemed on this qalte pnod «iM 
to serve as a pretext for despaliing th» afed JayiM* ■ 
moodi, t vUi. p. 464. 
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Welsh and Scotch wars, in which he 
glory only. Indisputably, it would have 
inch to have established Britannic unity, 

have united in himself the sovereignty 
wtiolc island ; an object for the effecting 
ch Edward made heroic efforts, and at 
ne time committed atrocious barbarities. 

vain did he break the harps of Wales, 
s bards; in vain did he reduce King 
to a traitor^s doom, and transfer to West- 
r the famous stone, the Scottish pal- 
, from Scone ; he could bring nothing to 
tusion, either in the island or on the con- 
Whenever he looked towards France 
iger desire to cross over, some bad news 

be sure to be brought him from the 

border, or from the marches of Wales, 

lew attempt of Llewellyn^s or of Wal- 

The latter, the heroic chief of the 

was encouraged by Philippe-le-Bel, by 
yal attorney, who took care not to stir ; 
I was secured by rousing Edward with 
rottish blood-hounds. He willingly al- 
him to immortalize himself in the deserts 
les and of Northumberland, proceeded 
t him at his ease, and let judgment go 
L him by default. 

s, when he saw him occupied with re- 
1^ Scotland, in arms under Baliol, he 
med him to answer for the piracies of his 
ns upon our Normans. He summoned 
n^, this conqueror, to appear and clear 
f before what he called the tribunal of 
He first threatened, then beguiled him ; 
g him in marriage a princess of France, 
price of a fictitious submission, a simple 
i which would arrange every thing. The 
ement ended in the Englishman's throw- 
>on his strongholds, and in Philippe's 
g them, and withdrawing his offers ; so 
is great province, this kingdom of Guy- 
:hanged masters by sleight of hand. 
ain did Edward exclaim against this pro- 
(T. He sought and obtained against 
)() the alliance of the king of the Ro- 

Adolphus of Nassau, that of the dukes 
ttany and of Brabant, of the counts of 
;rs. Bar, and of Gueldres. He wrote 
t' to his subjects of Guyenne, asking their 

fur having consented to the seizure.f 



? idea of Scotland and that of clanship seem no iden- 
the mindN of EnfrHNhniun, let alone foreignen, that 
suriiri>in(; to find M. Michelct falling into this error 
•jfd U.} Wallace.) — Translator. 
c. h.Md concluded a treaty with the king of France, 
h we had in.-ide on liehalf uf you and your duchy 
i)nce.'*.'*ion», which we had conceived to be for the 
pe ICC and the benefit of Christendom. But in so 
e wen- guilty towards you, since we did it without 
i?*ent ; and we were the more guilty, inasmuch as 
e prepared to f:nard Hnd defend your land. How- 
\n'ti yon to be pleaned to hold us as excused, nlnce 
circumvented and deceived at that conjuncture. 
et it unwe than any one. as Hugh de Vere and Ray- 
Ferrers, wiio negotinted this treaty in our name at 
t of Frince, will assure you. But, by God's blessing, 
henceforward do nothing important with regard to 
iy without your counsel and consent.** Ap. Rymer, 
M. SlaiQondi, t. viU. p. 480. 



Bnt, too busied with Scotland, he did not re- 
pair to Guyenne in person, and his party only 
experienced reverses. The pope (Boniface 
VIII.) sided with Philippe, to whom he owed 
his tiara ; and, to give him an ally, be released 
the Scottish king from his oaths to the king of 
England. Finally, Philippe managed so well, 
that the Flemings, discontented with their 
count, summoned him to their assistance.* 
Both kings relied on Flanders for supporting 
the war. This fat land was a natural tempta- 
tion to these voracious governments. To that 
whole world of barons and of knights, whom 
the French kings weaned from private ware, 
Flanders was their dream, their poetry, their 
Jerusalem. All were ready to make a joyons 
pilgrimage to the magazines of Flanders, the 
spices of Bruges, the fine cloths of Ypres, the 
tapestries of Arras. 

It would seem as if God had made this good 
Flanders, and placed it between all, to be eaten 
of one or other. Before England was the 
Colossus we now see, Flanders was an Eng- 
land ; but how inferior and incomplete in com- 
parison. Drapers without wool, soldiers with- 
out cavalry, merchants without a navy, were 
the Flemings; and it is these three things, 
cattle, horses, and ships, which now constitute 
the marrow of England — ^the material, vehicle, 
and defence of her industry. 

This is not all. The name of Flanders does 
not express a people, but a union of several 
very different countries, a collection of tribes 
and of cities. Nothing can be less homogene- 
ous. Not to speak of differences of race and 
tongue, there has ever been hatred between 
city and city, hatred between the towns and the 
country, hatred between classes, hatred be- 
tween trades, hatred between the sovereign 
and the people. f In a land where women in- 
herited and transferred the sovereignty, the 
sovereign was often a foreign husband. Flemish 
sensuality, the materialism of this people of 
flesh, is manifested in the precocious indulgence 
of the Coutume de Flandre to women and > 
bastards.^ The Flemish women brought in by 
marriage masters from all countries — a Dane, 
an Alsacian ; then. Frenchmen of different 
branches, Dampierre, (a Bourbon,) Louis de 
M&le, (a Capetian,) Philippe-le-Hardi, (a Va- 
lois ;) finally, Austria, Spain, then, Austria 
again. And now, Flanders is under the sway 
of a Saxon, (Cobourg.) 

Flanders complained of the French count, 
Guy Dampierre. Philippe offered the Flem- 
ings his protection. Guy applied to the Eng- 



* Oudegherst, Chron. de Flandret, c 131, f. 314. 

t ** Who could ii\jure Flanders If thote two state*. (eM- 
tates,) Bruges and Ghent, were of one accord V* Meyw. 
Chron. p. 98. 

X " It has been ruled in Flanders from the earliest timea, 
that none are bastards on the mother's side.'* Meyer, fol. 75b 
This privilege was extended to the men of Bruges by Louis 
de Nevers : ** He flreed them flrom bastardy, were the bastard 
a citisen, or a citixen's bod, wltlumt flniiia.'* (1331.) 0«da- 
gbent Chnm. de Flaadrai. 
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lish, and soaght to marry his daughter, Philippa, 
to Edward's sod. According to the feudal law, 
this marriage, directed against the king of 
France, could not take place without his con- 
sent, as suzerain of Guy Dampicrre. How- 
ever, Philippe entered no protest ; but hypo- 
critically declared^ that being the maiden^s 
god-father, he could not allow her to cross the 
strait without embracing her.* To refuse, was 
to declare war ; and before the time had come. 
To go to Paris, was to run the risk of remain- 
ing there. Guy went ; and did remain. Both 
father and daughter were detained in the tower 
of the Louvre. Thus Philippe deprived Edward 
of his ally and of his wife, just as he had of 
Guyenne. Subsequently, it is true, the count 
made his escape : but the maiden died, to 
Philippe's great damnification, who was in- 
terested in keeping such a hostage, and yet 
was accused of her'6eath. 

Edward thought he had roused the whole 
world against his disloyal enemy. The em- 
peror Adolphus of Nassau, a poor petty prince 
despite of his title, would willingly have made 
war in Edward's pay, as Otho of Brunswick 
had formerly done in John's, and as, subse- 
quently, Maximilian battled for Henry VUL on 
a subsidy of a hundred crowns a day. The 
counts of Savoy, Auxerre, Montbeliiard, Neuf- 
chMel, Hainault, and Gueldres, the duke of 
Brabant, the bishops of Liege and of Utrecht, 
and the archbishop of Cologne, all promised to 
attack Philippe, all took English money, and, 
with the exception of the count of Bar, they to 
a man remained quiet. Edward paid them to 
act ; Philippe, to do nothing. 

The war was thus waged without tumult or 
battle. It was a struggle of corruption, a con- 
test of money — to see which would first ruin the 
other. They had to give to their friends, they 
had to give to their enemies. Poor and wretch- 
ed were the resources of kings of those days 
to meet such expenses. True, Edward and 
Philippe banished the Jews, and kept their pro- 
perty ;f but the Jew is slippery, and glided out 
of 1* ranee, managing to take much of his means 
with him. The French king, whose ministers 
were at the time Italian bankers, bethought him- 
self, no doubt by their advice, of levying con- 
tributions on the Italians, the Lombards, who 
were then turning France to profit, and who 
were a variety of the Jewish species. Then, in 
order to reach more surely still the whole race 
of money-makers, of those who bought and sold, 
the king, for the first time, had recourse to that 
evil expedient so often employed in the four- 
teenth century — ^the debasement of the coin.J 
It was an easy and silent tax, a secret bank- 
ruptcy ; at least, at the outset. But soon all 
profited by it ; each paid his debts in debased 
money. The king gained less by the transac- 



• Id. Ibid. c. 130. fol. S13.— Sismondi, t. vUi. p. 496. 
' Edward, in 1889; Philippe, in 1200. 
LeUaac, Tnlt6 det UoimaiM, p. 90S. 
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tion than the crowd of faithless debtrtrs. 
last, he had recourse to a director meaos- 
universal imposition of the maltote.* 

This repulsive name, invented by the pe 
was boldly accepted by the king hunacli 
was a last means — an invention from whi< 
there still remained any substance, if ther 
still any thing left to be sacked out of the 
row of the people, that remainder was t» I 
pected. But in vain did they press and s 
The patient was so dry that the new m: 
could express nothing out of him. Nor 
the king of England any more draw any 
from his people. His distress reducod I 
despair ; and in one of his parliaments I 
even seen to weep. 

Between this famished king and consul 
people there was, however, some one wb 
rich : that some one was the Church, 
bishops and bishops, canons and monks, s 
monks of St. Benedict, new monks callei 
dicants, all were rich and g-orged with v 
The whole of this tonsured world throve 
blessings of heaven, and on the fat of the 
They were a small, happy people, rour 
and oily, in the heart of the vast, bui 
people, who then begran to eye them witi 
long looks. 

The German bishops were princes, and 
armies. The Anglican Church was s 
possess half the lands of the island. lu 
nue in 1337 amounted to seven hundrt 
thirty thousand marks. At present, it h 
the archbishop of Canterbury receive! 
twelve hundred thousand francs a year, a 
archbishop of York eight hundred tho 
When the Restoration (la Restauratior 
making preparations for the Spanish expc 
in 1822, among other items of informa 
was ascertained, that the archbishop of 1 
distributed daily before his farms and p 
ten thousand basins of soup, and the arch 
of Seville six thousand.! 

Confiscation of the Church was the dor 
idea of kings from the thirteenth centur 
the chief instigation of their contests wi 
popes : all the difl!crence is, that the P. 
ants took, and the Catholics compelled 
give. Henry VIII. employed schism, Fr 
I. the concordat 

Which then of the two, in the four 
century, the king or the Church, was hec 
ward to make the most of France t Th 
the question. Already, when Philippe I 
his people the terrible tax of the maltdte 
he debased the coin, when he stripped the 



* Cnill. NangiAC. ann. 1296, p. 51. 

(JlitUtote, mvanin^ maitoite, **wronffally talc«n. 
t*ix nmouuted to tlie fiftieth penny on every ariicle 
taxable, and waM arbitrarily and viuiently rutsed, 
total dLirexard to justice.) — ^'rRji!c«LATOR. 

t I should hardly have believed thii>. had it nut hi 
firmed in my preitence by tho very minister by wb<w 
information had been collected. — One of the okw 
recentiy supfwesaed at Madrid (that of St. Sklvad 
two miUioiu of revenue, and bat 
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18, subjects or bankers of the holy see, he 
Rome directly or indirectly, ruined it, 
"t off its supplies.* 

At last Boniface resorted to reprisals. In 
m year 1296, in his bull Clericis laicos, he 
ilares that every priest who shall pay, and 
^rery layman who shall exact relief, loan, or 
a.fl, unauthorized by the holy see, is to be held 
[communicate by the act ; and this witliout 
%3Kception of rank or privilege. lie also an- 
MuJled an important privilege of our sove- 
r^ifrns, who, though excommunicated in their 
ing^ly capacity, could still hear mass and re- 
e the sacrament in their chapel, with closed 
doors. y 

At the same moment, alleging the war with 
£n|^lancl as the cause, Philippe prohibited the 
exporting out of the kingdom gold, silver, arms, 
&o. This was to strike at Rome much more 
than at England. ^ 

N^othing can be more mystically haughty, or 
more ])aternally hostile, than the bull launched 
. io reply to this : — " In the sweetness of an in- 
effable love, (Ineffabilis amoris dulcidine sponso 
aao,) the Church, united to Christ, her husband, 
enjoys the most ample gifts and graces, espe- 
cially the gift of liberty. He has willed that 
his adorable spouse shall reign, as a mother, 
over his faithful people. Who, then, will not 
dread offending or provoking her \ Who but 
will feel that he offends the husband in the 
■pouse ? Who will dare to infringe the liberties 
of the Church, in opposition to his God and his 
~ Lord ? Under what buckler will he hide him- 
lelf, that the hammer of the power from on high 

may not reduce him to dust and ashes 

~~ 0, my son, turn not thy ear from the voice of 
thy parent, &c." 

Boniface goes on to beg the king to examine 
well into his situation : ** Thou hast not pru- 
dently taken into consideration the countries 
"- and kingdoms which surround thy own, the 
wills of those who govern them, or, perhaps, 
the sentiments of thy subjects in the different 
parts of thy states. Turn thy eyes around 
thee, look, and reflect. Remember that the 
kingdoms of the Romans, of the English, and 
of Spain, environ thee on every side ; think of 
their power, valor, the multitude of their inhab- 
itants, and thou wilt at once see that it was not 
the time and the day to attack and wound us 

and the Church by such pricks Judge 

thyself what must have been the thoughts of 
the Apostolic see, when, during the very time 

* Edward I. set to work more roaKhly Rtlll. On the 
refaMAl of the rleriEy to pay a tax that he had imposed, he 
LMued a proclamation of ontlawry against them, and the 
lord-chief justice of the king^s bench gnve notice In full 
court, that " no manner of juiitlce should be done to them 
ki any of the kind's courts," but "thatjaftice shall be had 
against them by every one that will complain and require 
It of us." Knighton, pp. 2191, 3502. Math. Westmon. ann. 
1S96, p. 4S9. Sismondi. t viii. p. 515.— Philippe-le-Rel pro- 
ceeded, at least, according to form : " Bince what is given \% 
more acceptable, and is, too, more agreeable to (lod and 
man, than what is taken, we exhort you of your charity to 
five us this doulde tithe, or fifth." Preuvec dei Llbert6i de 
rEgliM GalUcaoe, U. S35. 



that we were occupied with inquiring into and 
discussing the miracles attributed to the invoca- 
tion of thy grandsire of glorious memory, thoa 
has sent us gifts such as provoke God's wrath, 
Und merit, I do not say our indignation only, 
but that of the Church herself. .... 

" When have thy ancestors and thyself had 
recourse to this see, and your petition has re- 
mained unheeded ? And did a serious need 
again threaten thy kingdom, not only would the 
holy see grant thee reliefs at the hands of pre- 
lates and churchmen, but were the need urgent, 
it would lay its hand even on the chalices, 
crosses, and sacred vessels, rather than not 
thoroughly protect a kingdom so dear to the 

Holy See, and so long devoted to it 

We exhort, then, thy royal Serenity, and pray 
and entreat thee to receive with respect the 
medicaments offered thee by a paternal hand, 
to heed advice healthful to thee and thy king- 
dom, to correct thy errors, and not to suffer thy 
soul to be seduced by a false contagion. Pre- 
serve our good will and that of the Holy See, 
preserve a good reputation among men, and 
compel us not to have recourse to other and 
unusual remedies ; which, though justice should 
force us to use them, and make it our duty, we 
should only employ regretfully and despite our- 
selves." 

These grave words, blending gentleness with 
menace, must have made an impression. Hith- 
erto, no pontiff had been more partial to our 
kings than Boniface. It is true, he had been 
made pope by the house of France ; but then 
he had, so far as depended on him, made it 
queen. He had invited Charles of Valois into 
Italy ; and until he could give him the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, had created him 
count of Romagna, captain of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, and lord of the march of Ancona. 
He obtained the throne of Hungary for French 
princes ; and did all that lay in his power to 
procure for them the imperial throne, and that 
of Castile. And in 1298, when chosen as arbi- 
ter by the French and English kings, he en- 
deavored to bring them together by means of 
marriage ; and, by a conditional award, deferred 
the restitutions which Philippe was to make to 
the Englishman. 

Aged as the Papacy already was, it still ap- 
peared to be the arbiter of the world. Boniface 
VIII. had been invited to judge between France 
and England, between England and Scotland, 
between Naples and Aragon, between the em- 
perors Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Aus- 
tria ; was not all this enough to blind the pope 
as to his real strength ? 

His infatuation had reached its height when, 
in the year 1300, Boniface promised remission 
of their sins to all those who would repair to 
visit for thirty days the churches of the Holy 
Apostles. This jubilee recalled at once that 
of the Jews, and the secular festivals of pagan 
Rome. The Mosaic jubilee, which returned 
every fifly years, was to restore the slave to 
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liberty, and alienated estates to their original 
possessors : it was, if I may so speak, to annul 
history and undo time in the name of the only 
Eternal. Ancient Rome, in quite a different 
point of view, borrowed from the Etrusci the 
doctrine of Aires ;• but it was not to recognise 
in it the fluctuationsof this world, the mortality 
of empires. Rome believed herself God ; judged 
herself immortal as well as invincible ; and on 
the return of each century, solemnized her 
eternity. 

In the year 1300 faith was still great. Pro- 
digious was the crowd which flocked to Kome.f 
The pilgrims were counted by the hundred 
thousand, and counting soon became impossi- 
ble. Neither the houses nor the churches could 
contain them ; and they encamped in the streets 
and squares, under places of shelter hastily run 
up, under stretched cloths, tents, and the arch 
of heaven. One would have thought that the 
end of time had come, and that the human race 
had assembled before its Judge in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

To have an idea of the effect of this prodi- 

g'ous spectacle, one must have seen Rome, 
lien as she is, during Passion Week, and on 
the glorious festival of Easter : on these great 
days, one almost forgets that sorrowing Rome 
is before one, the widow of two antique worlds. 

Whatever may have been Boniface^s motive, 
whether fiscal or political, I owe him no grudge 
for this beautiful invention of the jubilee. 
Thousands of men, I feel assured, have thanked 
him for it in their hearts. Who but would wish 
thus to be able to lay a stone in the path of 
time, to find a resting-place in his life between 
the regrets of the past, and the hopes of a bet- 
ter, a less to be regretted future 1 Who but 
would wish to pause while scaling the rude 
steep, to breathe a little at mid-day, Nel mezzo 
cammin di nostra vita ?X Great is our need of 
a resting-place midway, of a station,^ of a jubi- 
lee. 

And wherefore deride those fair souls who 
believed that evil could be fled by change of 
place, that one could travel from sin to sanc- 
tity, that the devil could be laid aside with the 
dress which we replace by the pilgrim's 1 Is 
it not something to escape from the influence 
of places and habits ; to quit one^s accustomed 
shores and sail to a new life ? Is there not an 
evil power, strong to blind and infatuate, in 
those spots to which the heart roots itself — 
whether it be the Charmettes of Jean Jacques, 

• See my IlUtoire Rmnaine, t i. p. 73. 

\ The cr)ncnun.e wan «« irroat n* to prodnce a fkmlne. 
8ee tho work of cardinal St. (ioarKc, Boniface's nephew, en- 
tiUod Do JuMloY), in Blbl. Max. Patmm. xxv. p. 936. 

t ("In thr middle path of onr life.'*— The opening line 
of Dante's Inferno.)— Translator. 

$ (A "stntion" ii one of the churches or chapels, where 
the pilgilm \n bonnd to repeat certain prayen, w perfimn 
certain art^ of devotion. The twelve i?/Mf7ir« of Rome — 
being twelve of the earlleMt Chrl:<tiin churches In Rom0« 
■Bd so called Oom hnvingheen the Halls, w called, used hy 
Uw ancients, or else built on their model— were the stations 
appointed to be vUlted during the Jabllee.)— Tkajiilatoi. 



or the Pinada of Byron, or that Lake of Ail'' 
la-Chapelle, with which, according to tradite 
Charlemagne was bewitched. 

Let us not marvel at our ancestors* kire i 
pilgrimages, and their attriboting a regeoenim 
virtue to visiting distant sanctuaries. **Tb 
aged man, all white and hciary, tears hionel 
from the spots where he has pursued his caicet 
and from his alarmed family who see themselTCi 
deprived of a cherished father. — Old, weak, ui 
panting, he drags himself forward as he en 
helped on by his good- will, overcome as be ii ' 
by years, and by the fatigue of the joornev.— 
He comes to Rome to see the image of tlin 
whom, dwelling on high, he hopes soon to Ix- 
hold again in heaven."* .... 

But there are who arrive not, who sink br 

the way Most of our readers will it- 

collect that little painting of Robertas,! wbeic 
the Roman pilgrim is seated in the arid can- I 
pagna ; she heeds neither her bleeding feet do; ] 
her nursling on her knees, panting with thint, 
provided she reach the blessed hill which breaks 
the far distant horizon, Monte di joia ! 

And when the end of the journey is Rmne! 
when at the birth of a new century, at the sol- 
emn moment that an hour of the world's life 
has struck, we reach the great city, and see and 
touch those antique memorials and tombs, be- 
fore only heard of and famed in our minds' 
and then, finding ourselves contemporary wiik 
all ages, both with consuls and with martns, 
and having, from station to station, from the 
Coliseum to the Capitol, and from the Paotheoi 
to St. Peter, lived all history over again, having 
seen all death and all ruin — we depart, and re- 
trace 'our steps towards our country, towards 
the natal tomb, but with less regret, and recon- 
ciled beforehand to die ! 

The Church, like those thousands of xnea 
who came on pilgrimage to her, found in thii 
Jubilee of the year 1300, the sublime and cul- 
minating point of its historic life. From thit 
hour its descent began. In the very multitude 
there collected, mingled the formidable men who 
were about to open a new world : some, cold 
and implacable politicians, like the historian. 
John Villani ; others, disappointed and haughty, 
like Dante, who was about to have his own Ja- 
bilcc. The pope had summoned all the living 
to Rome ; Dante, in his Commedia, convened 
all the dead — revised the world that had closed, 
classified it, judged it. The middle age, as well 
as antiquity, appeared before him. Nothing 
was hidden from him. The secret of the sanc- 
tuary was told and profaned : the seals were 
taken off and broken, nor have they since been 
found. The middle age had lived ; life is i 
mystery, which perishes the moment it has re- 
vealed itself. The revelation of the middle age 
was the Dioina Commedia^ the cathednl ii 



* Petmrcha, sonn. 14. 

t (A French artist of hlfl[h tileat, wlioee imtlflMly 
baa been a serious loes to art)--TKAan.4TiM[L 
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Cologne, the paintings of the Campo Santo of 
rPiBa. Thus art comes to teiminate, to close 
one civilization — ^to crown it, and place it glori- 
^OQsly in the tomb. 

Let us not blame the pope, if this octogena- 
~.nan, lawyer as he was, and reared in strata- 
.~ gems and the most prosaic intrigues,* allowed 
himself to be hurried away by the greatness 
'and poetry of the moment, in which he saw 
' mankind assembled at Rome, and kneeling be- 
fore him. . . . Besides, there is a sombre in- 
~ fluence which gives the vertigo in this tragic 
city. The sovereigns of Rome, its emperors, 
have often seemed madmen. And even in the 
"' fourteenth century, did not Cola Rienzi, a wash- 
~ erwoman^s son, become tribune of Rome, point 
his sword towards the three quarters of the 
globe and say, ** This and this, and that, too, is 

- mine." 

Much greater reason had the pope to believe 
himself master of the world. When Albert of 

- Austria declared himself emperor on the death 
of Adolphus of Nassau, Boniface, in his rage, 
placed the crown on his head, seized a sword, 
and exclaimed — '* It is I who am Caesar, it is I 
who am emperor, it is I who will defend the 
rights of the empire." In the Jubilee of the 
year 1300, he showed himself in the midst of 

- this multitude of every nation with the imperial 
insignia, with the sword and sceptre borne be- 
fore him on the globe, and preceded by a herald, 
crying, '* Here are two swords ; Peter, thou 
seest here thy successor ; and you, O Christ ! 
regard your vicar." This was his explanation 
of the two swords which happened to be in the 
room in which Jesus Christ celebrated the Last 
Supper with his apostles.f 

This excess of pontifical daring was to per- 
petuate the war between the two powers, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil. The struggle, 
which seemed to have ended with the house of 
Swabia, is resumed by that of France — a war 
of ideas, not of persons ; of necessity, not of 
will ; begun by the pious Louis IX., and con- 
tinued by the sacrilegious Philippe IV. 

" To recoenise two powers and two princi- 

?les," says Boniface, in his magnificent bull, 
Jnam Sanctam, " is to be heretical and Mani- 
chean.". . . But the world is bom Manichean, 
and will die such ; it will ever feel within itself 
the struggle of the two principles. We would 
wish, indeed, not to believe in this duality, but 
we find it everywhere — nowhere more than in 
ourselves. . . . What seekest thou ? Peace, 
This has been ever the riddle of the world, for 
the six or eight thousand years that there has 
been a world. But man is, and ever will be 



* '^ He WHS skilled In the law, having first been an advo- 
cate In the sacred collef^, then the pope's notary, then car- 
dinal, and while cardinal, assessor in setting forth the 
judgDMnts of the college, aad replying to foreigners,** (expe- 
ditoir ad casus coilcgii declarandos, sen ad ezteros respon- 
dendoe.) Muratnri, xi. 1113. 

t (I ^ve the original—" II ezpliqnalt ainsi lea deux 6p6es 
qui se troav^rent dans ie lien oii Jtew-Christ fit la cine 
%vec SM apdtxw.**)— TftAiiiULToa. 



double : there will ever be in him pope and 
emperor.* 

Peace ! It exists in harmony, undoubtedly ; 
but from age to age it has been sought in unity. 
As early as the second century, St. Irenasus 
writes against the Gnostics his book, entitled, 
De Monarchidt — on the unity of the principle 
of the world. De Monarchid, too, is the title 
of Dante's work, — on the unity of the social 
world, t 

Dante's is a strange work. He lays down 
peace, as the condition of development ; peace, 
under an only monarch. This monarch, pos- 
sessing all, has nothing to desire, and insomuch 
is impeccable. The root of evil is concupis- 
cence — where all has been supplied, what is 
there to desire ; what concupiscence can arise !) 
Such is Dante's reasoning. There remains to 
be proved that this ideal is real, and that this 
reality is the Roman people ;^ and that, lastly, 
the Romans have transmitted their sovereignty 
to the emperor of Germany. 

This work is a splendid Ghibeline epitaph on 
the German empire. In the year 1300 the 
Empire is no longer Germany exclusively, but 
is henceforward every empire, every monarchy ; 
it is the civil power in every country, and most 
especially in France. The two adversaries now 
are the Church, and the eldest son of the Church. 
On both sides the pretensions are illimitable — 
there are two infinites, face to face. The king, 
if he be not the only king, is, at least, tfa« 
greatest king in the world ; the most re- 
vered, too, since St. Louis. Eldest son of 
the Church, he claims to be older than his 
mother : " Before there were priests," he said* 



* "Bince every nature is appointed to its own specifie 
end. it follows that the natnre of man Is twofold, so that 
of all beings he alone partakes of cormptihility and ineor- 
ruptlbility .... wherefore to twofold man a twofold guide 
was necessary — to wit, the ttupreme pontifl^, to guide maa- 
liind, by the way of revelation, to fife eternal; and tlis 
emperor, to direct manldnd, by the lights of philosophy, 
to temporal felicity.'* Dante, De Monarchii, p. 78, edla. 
ZatUi. 

t Id. ibid, t Iv. p. ^. The editor has given the Impcital 
eagle by way of ftontispiece, with this Inscription : — 

E sotto I'ombra delle sacre penne, 
Govemb *1 mondo 11 di mano in mano. 

Paradis. c. vi. v. 7. 

(And under the shadow of his sacred plumes, he gu f wiu e d 
the world there, through successive hands.) 

t Notandum quod justitie maxiioe contiariatur cupldl> 

tas Ubi non est quod possit optari, impoasibile eft 

ibl cupiditatcm eme i3cd monarcha non habet quod 

possit optare. Sua namque Jurisdictio terminatur oceaao 
solum. Id. ibid. p. 47. He proceeds to prove, that charitr 
and universal liberty can only exist <m conditioo of thit 
monarchy. " Oh man ! man ! what stonns, shipwredci, aad 
losses must be thine, while, a beast of many heads, thoa 

Enllest diflerent ways ; and in iil(e manner, art at varianoe 
nth in thought and feeling .... when with the trumpet 
of the Holy Ghost it is proclaimed to thee, ' Lo, how sweet 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in imity.* ** 
Id. ibid. p. 27. 

^ He proves it, 1st. By the origin of Romulus, sprung at 
once from Europe and Atlas, (Africa,) " Quern In illo dupttd 
concursu sanguinis a qualibet mundi parte in unnm virum; 

Kredestinatio di vina latebit T* 9diy, by the miracles wnn^lig 
y God for Rome, as the ancilia which fell from heevea la 
Numa's time, the geese of the eapltol, lite. 3dly, bf Ikt 
goodness displayed to Room by the world, in beinf { ' 
to conquer it, Ice. Id. Udd. i^ S7, W. 
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^*the kinfT was {^uardian of the kingdom of 
France."* 

The quarrel had already been bejjun with re- 
gard to churcii property ; but other causes of ir- 
ritation existed. Boniface had decided between 
Philippe and Edward, not as a friend and pri- 
vate p(>r;«on, but as pope. The count of Artois, 
indignant at the pontill*'s partiality for the Flem- 
infrSf 8nat(;hcd the bull from the legate's hands, 
and tossed it into the fire. lU' way of reprisal, 
Boniface favored Albert of Austria against 
(yharles of \'aloi3, who aspired to the imperial 
crown. On his side, Philip{)e seized on the va- 
cant revenues of Laon, Poitiers, and iioims ; 
and countenanced the mortal enemies of Boni- 
face, the Colonna — those rude (rhibelines and 
leaders of the lloman brigands against the 
{Mjpes. 

A possession evilly acquired, and which for a 
century had been a bone of contention between 
the pope and the kin^, was the immediate cause 
of the expltision — I allude to that bloody spuil, 
Jjanguedue. Boniface Vlll. paid for Innocent 
III. The archbishop loudly claimed the right 
of homage from Narbonne, (a. d. 1300,) for 
which tiie viscount did homage direct to the 
king, but showed a disposition to come to terms, 
when the pope threatened him with excommu- 
nication if he entered into treaty without the 
sanction of the Holy See. He summoned to 
Home the king's wiati, (the viscount of Nar- 
bonnc ;) and, moreover, menaced Philippe, if he 
did not renounce the countship of Melgueil, of 
which his officers had despoiled the church of 

Maguek>ne.t 

This was not all. In Philippe^s despite, the 
pope had created in Languedoc — a land full of 
hazard to France, lying as it did at the very 
gates of the count of Foix and of the king of 
Aragon — a new bishopric, cut out of the diocese 
of Toulouse, the bishopric of Pamiers. The 
new bishop was a creature of his own, Bernard 
de Saisset ; and this individual he selected as 
\ his envoy to the king, Xo remind the latter of 
rss^iis promise to undertake the crusade, and to 
summon him to set at liberty the count of Flan- 
ders and his daughter. Philippe-le-Bel was not 
to be addressed in such fashion with impunity. 

This JSaisset, who delivered his message with 
excess of boldness, had been already named to 
the king by the bishop of Toulouse,^ as the 
originator of a vast conspiracy to deprive the 
French of the whole of the South. Saisset 
belonged to the family of the ancient viscounts 
of Toulouse ; and was the friend of all the dis- 
tinguished men and municipal nobility of this 
great city.^ His dream was the foundation of 

• AnteqUMiii rs^ont rlcrirl, rex Franciir hnbch'it rn^to- 
Ulain n.'Kni »>ui. ct {M)tonit xUituta facere. Ditpuy, I*r. p. 178. 

t Diipuy, hitter, p. U. 

X " For Ihi'ro was nnrirnlly n r<Hint and visroiint i>f Tou- 
louse, and he wax deHi'^nded from the viinmnts who uov- 
•rned a ccruiin part of the sL-ite of Toulouse." Id. ibid, 
p. CIO. 

$ "nrr.'tuse all the t»OHi familin» nf Toulou40 are akin to 
■0, and will du tts 1 dooiru." Ibid. |>. 643. i 



a kingdom of Languedoc,* in faTor of iheeniH « 
of Foix, or of the count of Comroinges, will % 
sprang from the Raymonds of Touloose, •! I^ 
deeply regretted by their ancient subjects.t 

These great lords of the South had not At 
power, or the patriotism, or the loftv coanB 
required for such an undertaking. The cou 
of (^omminges crossed himself when he htad 
such bold proposals, and .exclaimed, "Tki 
Saisset is a devil rather than a man.'^ TV 
count of Foix played a more odious }iart. Ibl t 
received all Saisset's confidential disclosuTei. | ) 
but only to communicate them to the kinglhnn^ 
the bishop of Toulouss.^ lie made known ilai 
Saisset designed to seek the hand of the daugk- 
ter of the king of Aragon, who, he said, «« 
his friend, for the son of the count de Foix:| 
that, moreover, he had said, ^^ The Freoch vii 
never do any good, but rather harm to the cou- 
try :*'X and that he would not arrange the dis- 
putes regarding his bishopric with the counts 
Foix, except on condition of his coming ton 
arrangement with the counts of Armagnac aai 
of Comminges, and so combining the whole 
country under his influence. 

Several bitter sayings against the king vnc 
attributed to Saisset : — " Your king of France," 
he was reiK>rted to have said, '^is a &U 

coiner. His money is only dirt Tha 

Philippe le Bel is neither a man nor evn i 
beast, he is an image, nothing* more-** . . . ■ 
The birds, says the fable, chose the due iei 
their king, a large and fine bird, it is true, bu 
the most worthless of all. The magpie cav 
one day to complain to the king of the spu* 
row-hawk, and the king made no answer, (w 
ijuodflavit.) There is your king of France w 
you ; he is the finest man one can lay eyes m. 
but ho can only stare at people. ff . . . . Tkc 



* " lie had hoard the said bi^hnp nf Pamicra ny •> Af 
count of roix, 'CouK* to li>rui<« \%ith inc. nnd vou «haU Inn 
ilu> town of I'uniicr<. nnd Khail bo kinp, for that thm«« 
fornirrly a kin;!doiii tlien; as n(»iilo a» the kiiixdi« ^ 
Fnnre; and aftcrwaniK I will nmlic you count nf T^miUaw 
ax I have many vory nohio and vor)* poH frful fnend^ la ibi 
riiy and land of Toulouse.* '' .... Ihid. p. 64.S. {^.i» 
the tettiinony of the lint witness, |i. ($33^ and that u^ Ik 
siAU'inlh. p. Ii44l. 

t *"Tht» l)i>liop himself had always loved the n^antflf 
roniiiiinKos and all his family, and iKinicularly lioci»« k 
wan on one hide lineally descondtnl from the count oi'Ti* 
liju-K.'. and the |ioople of the m\A land won* atbtrht-d to thr 
aforesaid count for thin reason." Ibid. E\ idence uf ibt 
srxi'nUNMith wilne.'*H, p. 642. 

t i^uihus auditi.<4 dictum comes sisnavit t^. dicen*: "hv 
non e-'t homo, M.'d dialHiluji." Ibid. p. G44. nnd p. 650.' 
w liere in civon the evidence of the count hiiuM>U^ wbcl 
comprises nil the chnrpes ^worn to by the rest. 

y Tliis bishop of Toulouse was detested in his dloccMM 
bom^ a Fn:nchman, and iinacquaintoti with the Innfoafetf 

the ciinntr>- " For he is of a tongue, which of ancM 

date' is hostile to our tonpue. (Quia c>t du linruA que iw- 
micatiir lincu.r nintroc nb antiquo.**) Ibid. p. tV43. 

II Iliid. FirM wiUiesH, p. G34. 

V Ibid. p. (>4.>. 

** Ibid. T%vonty -second witness, p. 648 : and the nro^- 
thinl wilne«s, p. G4'J. 

tt Avirs antiquitu:* fererunt reirrm, at nnrratiir in fabdii 
et focenint repcin de qu:idani ave vocata due. qn* ■< 
ununa i-t inU-r nvcs m.ijor et pnlchrlor, et nliii«)latft 

VMlet. iiiio e^'t vilior avis quam Kit Talis ki 

cia*. quiNl enit pulchrior liomo uiundi, et nihil aiind 
facere um respicore huminea. Ibid. pp. &I3, 644. 
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rorld is now-a-days dead and destroyed through 
he evil nature of this court.* .... But St. 
^uis has told me more than once, that the 
■^rench monarchy would perish with its tenth 
:ing, reckonini? from Hugh Capet.f 

^ Two of Philippe^s commissioners, a Jay- 
nan and a priest, coming into Languedoc to 
nstitute proceedings against Saisset, he felt 
lis danger, and was for flying to Rome : but the 
:ing*8 men did not allow him time. They took 
lim, by night, in his bed, and carried him off 
o Paris together with his servants, who were 
>ut to the torture. The king then sent to the 
K)pe, not to exonerate himself for having viola- 
ed the privileges of the Church, but to requft'e 
he bishop's degradation, before he had him ex- 
icuted. The king^s letter breathes a strange 
hirst of blood : — ^the king requires the suver- 
ign pontiff to apply such remedy, and so to 
ixcrcise the duty of his ofl[ice as that this 
aan of death, {dictus vir mortis,) whose life 
uUies the very spot he inhabits, be degraded 
rom his order, and stripped of every clerical 
irivilege ; and so that the lord king may of 
his traitor to God and man, this man plunged 
ito an abyss of iniquity, hardened and beyond 
ope of correction — that the king may, by the 
xecution of justice, make an excellent sacri- 
ce. So steeped is he in sin, that all the 
lements must fail him in death, since he is 
ffensive to God and to all creatures."^ 

The pope claimed the bishop, suspended the 
rivilege the French kings enjoyed of exemp- 
oa from excommunication, and summoned the 
lergy of France to attend at Rome on the 1st 
f November, of the year following. Finally, 
e addressed to the king the bull Ausctdta fili. 
Hearken, my son, to the counsels of a tender 
ither.^' The pope began by these irritating 
rords, which his adversaries well knew how to 
irn to their advantage : " God has set us, 
Ithough unworthy, above kings and kingdoms, 
nposing on us the yoke of apostolic servitude, 
> root out and pull down, destroy, disperse, 
matter, and to build and to plant in his name 
nd by his doctrine.^ . . . .'^ Altogether, the 
nil was, under a paternal form, a recapitula- 



* IMd. The twenty-second witness, p. 648. 

t Ibid. p. 633; and the twenty-ftnt witness, p. 64& See, 
■o, p. 651. 

X lb. p. 633. This Is a pedantic imitation of a passage, 
, Cicero*s defence of Roeiciaf Amerintu, {Pro Rtew jSwuri- 
»,) relative to the panlshment of parricide. 
^ Preaves du DU»rend. pp. 48-^ 
(**Tbe words of the ball, quoted in the text, are those 
Idfessed to Jeremiah, in respect to his propheUc mission, 
lerem. c t. v. 10.) They had been advanced in support of 
le papal pretensions lon^ before the time of Bonifoce ; as, 
m instance, in the Letter of Honorlos III., written in 1335, 
I Ixrais of France. 

**^iucMlta jUi, the two first words of this hnll, have 
lllzed to it its historical name. It was publislied in De- 
unber, 1301, and was preceded only two days by another 
xudtntion of Boniface, called Salvator Mundi^ by which 

• suspended all fevors and privileges which had been ac- 
vded by his predecessors to the kings of France, and to all 
leir subjects, whether lay or clerical, who abetted Philip, 
•gl, Booif. VIIL sec. ST.** Waddlngton*s HUtory of the 
ihaich, vol. U. notes to p. 436.)— TKAMSLaroa. 

TOL. I.- 



tion of all the griefs of the pope and of the 
Church. 

Pierre Flotte, the chancellor, undertook to 
bear the answer of the pope. The answer 
was, that the king would not release his prison- 
er, that all he would do was to intrust him 
to the safeguard of the archbishop of Narbonne ; 
that gold and silver should no more be allowed 
to quit France, and that the prelates should not 
repair to Rome. It was a rude insult for the 
pope, still triumphant from his Jubilee, to be 
addressed so freely by this little one-eyed 
lawyer.* The altercation was violent The 
pope took the high tone : — '* My power/* he 
said, " embraces the two.** Pierre Flotte re- 
plied by a sharp dUtinguo: — "Yes, but your 
power is verbal, the king^s real.'*t The Gascon 
Nogaret, who was associated with Pierre Flotte, 
could not contain himself. He denounced vio- 
lently, and with all the impetuous vehemence 
of the South, the abuses of the pontifical court, 
and the conduct of the pope himself.^ And so 
they quitted Rome, raging in their professional 
hatred of priests, having insulted the pope, 
and certain of perishing if they did not an- 
ticipate him. 

To arouse the general indignation against 
Boniface, it behooved to extract some very clear 
and very offensive consequences from the af- 
fected babble in which the court of Rome loved 
to drown its meaning. So they drew up be- 
tween them a brutal summary or petty buU, 
(petite huUe,) in w^ich the pope was made to 
express all his pretensions in the bluntest 
terms. At the same time they circulated a 
false answer to the false bull, in which the 
king addressed the pope with vulgar violence 
and grossness. This answer, of course, was 
not intended to be sent, but to produce two 
results. In the first place, it degraded the 
sacrosanct power, on which this dirt was thrown 
with such impunity ; and, in the second place, 
it intimated that the king felt himself strong, 
which is the way to be really so. 

"Boniface, bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, to Philippe, king of the Franks : fear 
God and keep his commandments. We will 
thee to know that thou art subjected to us m 
temporal as well as spiritual matters ; that ool- 
lation to benefices and prebends belongs not to 
thee ; that if thou hast the keeping of vacant 
benefices, it is to reserve their fruits for those 
who succeed to them ; that if thou hast colla- 
ted to any, we declare the collation invdid, and 
revoke it, if it have been executed, decUring all 
those who think otherwise heretics. Given at 
the Lateran, on the nones of December, in the 
seventh year of our Pontificate.*' This is the 
date of the bull, AusctUta fili.^ 

* Belial ille, Petras Flote, lemividens eorpore, mentaqas 
totallter ezcccatns. BoUe de Booif au prtlata de Aims 
Dupay, Preaves, p. 6S. 

t Dupay, Hist du DUE p. 11. 

i Dupay, Pmivos, p. 44. 
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%....:." *\ *-. .X '-u X* ir* p.v^c: lo no •:-* ji v^zs. »io aii aire*2y «iai«?ne-: :':.- :> 

T. .-■-** I'.': p-r^ivtr.!^* >f'on*a :.* ua of rc^ii :r-» *>rr:. ifi«i aairi. that a' i.-r i.-j 

::ir'.*. : '.'.w •.-*: :r..u ».•• o^-n . isi: :i:* civl-i- •&:!:!• or 10 overlook toe p«>:-='* :-? .' 

t;'.',^ rr.v:* *-..! to vs iaa^» &▼ as. are Tiiii >*t.i Tar-:ia v<>c.4 coc* Tnj cr«ar«e r.i'- ." 

f'.: p;'M* i.-.i f.tvrt ; tnat we w..i ma.3U.2 :h>3ae :nz :ne zuje of freedom a&: b«j" ;-r*?. 

1:. ^«**.**-*.'.ri ■».•.?. all o*3r r;*"i'»*r. and tr.i: *e p'icoe^ dt ir-e Doole^. At the »i:r-i :..i 

r.'-.-l -t ! "x.-.-i t:.:r»k diJsrec'.lv. foois ud ciid- •€:■= lo-icceo ^J Sizn aM atdi a U'.'z:. 

ir.^n " in i.-e Tilrir loczue. not 10 ;h? ;^;r:. 

T:.*:** •rnnze wonis. ishicb. a c«s'-:ry be- -Tar^iaa!*. Ta.» -eiier was pr»>Dir.ls *:.: 

f<-,r»'. -A'-.-.^ hiTe arnried ihe whole kir.z'j'jx fore r.j.ri': Sytne care of the char.?e .:r. : 

t^a.r;**: ::.* k.r.?. were well receiTed dv the no- dAe*: :ne lOth of ApnI. the rer.- dav;:. 

rji./y. ar.'l oj \ta trjwn*. A itep firiher wai me s:a:ed met. In t&is ien^^y e:.-: 

u.-Xi vii*«n . ar.i the r.o'>ii.:y ri.r*'c:ly compro- oar'-n*. ar":er wishing the car.ii.ii s " ' 

Ui.Ktrfi Jt.*r> the fi'/pe. On the ll:nof Fef>Pian. :r.creai*e of chanty, lore, and a!) inr j-. . 

l.VrJ. •r.'i /'•?»> '>i^'.> waa burr.t. :n p.-f-serii^e of i^an w.-a :rie.TiseiTes.'" declare. :r.:: ^ 

the k.r.^ ;i'.s of a crowd of fja.-nr.s arid knijhts. ev,.a uh:'?h " he who at present ;s i-j 1 

in ifi*' .'::.'!■'. 'm :r,e Parisian*, an-i !\e aci was of :ne ^.iTernmeDt of the Church." i ".c 

then j.r'K-: t.rr.ed hv s^mnd of iruTij-e: inroujrh- have r>»eri committed by the kins:. i:i€'. .1 

o'ii th*: r ;j .lal.* Vettwohi;nirM.-i vears — ar.d a »:sn. " ne iner they, nor the unir. r?-:-! 

Oernrift ::. ir.k w;Il do of hi.4 own private au- tr.e people of the kingdom. !o have irir 

Ihority. wrrvt Pierre Fiotie and NozTirei are now rect***! i»r amended by any other tiiir. 

doinv ifi m*: name of the kmjr rif France. sa;d iurd the kinz." They accu^ ** mm 

fSiit :t 'Arts r*;qui8ite to eni?3se the whole present »i:a in the seat of the i?overr.:i;rr/. 

kinfrdo'h in th^ quarrel ; and an unusual mea- Cnuri-n." of drawing larire sums iri-m li 

Rure wa^t rr-d'irted to. The pipe haii convoked laiinii uf archbishops, bislmps. and oiri*": 

the prr;l;tte.H to fiome for the Ist of November: fictjnes. " so that the people, whoar- ?'Ji 

the km/ convoked the states f<ir the loih oi lo ihnn. are oppressed and fleeced : nor<. 

April — no more the states of the clerery and prel.it ei» confer the benelices in their i!in 

hobiiity, no more the states of the South. a» wUf. cierks, and other well-born a:id 

anseriibi':d by St. Louis, but the slates b«jth of learned oien of their dioceses, hu irK^sf 

South and .North, the states of the three orders, cess'/rs churches irere toundrd.*'\ Indisj' 

of the cler^^y, the nobility, and the burgeb^sof the barons suiiscribeJ with all thfir ht 

the towns. This assembling of the States- this last sentence, in which the able tn 

General by i'hilifipe-le-tiel ci>nstitutes the na- the epistle insinuated, that benetlo^ 

tional era of jFrancc,its baptismal reiri&ter : and founded by their ancestors, should be gi 

the pl.'irn of Its baptism was the basilica of their younger brothers, or their creatii. 

N6tre-J)aine, for there the states lirtt met. In h.is been the practice in Enf^iand. more 

like manner as the Holy See, in the time of ularly since the Reformation. By tins 

Gregory VII., and of Alexander III., had re- of jiolicy the discomfiture of the p<»pe wa 

lied on the peojile ; so did the enemy of that tified with the restoration of the vast e»t 

WMi now summon the people to his aid. These wliich the barons had stripped themse 

biirgennfH, mayors, sheritrs, consuls of towni*. bestow on the Church in the ages oi n 

iindfir whatever humble and servile form they tervor.]! 
now aftHfiijidi! to speak as directed by king : 
and nobli;K, were, nevertheless, the first visible ; * Dupuy, Hist da Ditr. p. 13. 

maniff^Maiioii of the pe(»ple. 1 \ 'i' »'7="vrs. pp. oo-cs. 

t. ,., .. ^ t \t . . /A 1 .^ I t The letter wrnt 00 tt> My. in rtia name of th 

I'lerre I' luttf: ojinned the states (April 10th, ' • Anil were it the ea»e thnt we, or th»t any of « 

I3(W) ill bold and able style, lie attacked the <:hiM»«e u» suffer ii, neither our *ii«l lunl the kinj 

<;»■.« (.w.^l^ s.f t\... 1...11 'A...^..it^ 4:1:. *t/'.j roiimion iietiple of the said kinadf nil wi mid allow o 

first Word« of the bull, AuxcuUa Jilt .— " (rod ,„ „„, grlut grief and sorrow, we will y,.a t<. Inn 

lias set us over kings and kingdoms. . . . Then hdUIrr of these letters, that these are not thinp* p 

ho asked whether the French could without t«>«^ "' «;hich ought to please any riphiiwincipie 

nor ever did such things enter nian*s hetrt, nor wt 




• III. p. Sn.^KiU'rnnt Utflrr ejus (papr) In rcffno Fmn- 
rlr mniin iMiirlhui ronrroiiiata*, et sine hi more reinissi 
BilBllt. rhmn. UiiihnnuiRrnjw, nnn. l.KM; and A|>t)endlx 
Annallum. II. Hii-roniM Allnhensls. The iiiiinuMcript quoted 
by Ihipuy. (I'miv. dii DlfT. p. SO,) and which he alone has 
MSB, U not. tlwreforr, as M. Hlsmondi tnys, iIm only aatho- 
lUV A* ths facl. lllaL dsi FkM(. t Is. p. eB. 



away 
which \e has lieen In the habit of coiiiiiiiiiing. 
punhhcd thnt the state of Christendom lie n^Atiirc 
may remain in peace, and on these matters cive a* 
hy the bearer of these letters your pleasure and t 
for it Is A»r this we send him specially to you. a» 
you to be assured that neither for life nor for deati 
desert, m wish to desert this quarrel, and that wt 
according to the pleasure of our lord the king. . . . 
cause it would be too long aad tnmMssoBo, wers t 
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Lefter of the French clergy 
to the pope. 



PHILIP— MASTER OF FLANDERS. 



Oonduct of the French Q l^ f( 
ruvemur of Flandera. o wu 



To judge by the reply of the cardinals, the 
tter of the citizens was modelled on that of 
e nobles. But it has not been preserved ; 
hether it was thought unworthy of the care, 
' that it was feared that the last of the three 
ders should afterwards advance pretensions 
I the bold language which it had been allowed 

use on this occasion. 

The letter on behalf of the clergy is quite 
•posed to these by its moderation and mildness. 

is addressed ** iSanctissimo patri ac domino 
.« carissimo,^' to their most holy father and 
rarest lord the pope. . . . They set forth the 
Bg^s griefs, and claim independence for him 

regards temporal matters. They state that 
my have done all in their power to soften him ; 
M that they have besought him to allow them 

throw themselves at the feet of the apostolic 
latitude : but that king and barons have an- 
vered that they would on no account be suf- 
■ed to quit the kingdom. They arc bound, 
•y say, by their oath to the king, to defend 
■ person, his honors, and liberties, as well as 
e rights of the kingdom — and so much the 
T<? as numbers of them hold duchies ^ count ies, 
ronies, and other fiefs,* Finally, in this their 
rd necessity, they throw themselves on the 
ovidence of his sanctity, *' with words full of 
U'8 and of sobs mixed with tears, imploring 
i paternal clemency,"! &c. 
This letter, different as it is from that of the 
I'ons, nevertheless equally puts forward the 
©at grievance of the nobility — " The prelates 
\ longer have aught to give, nor even where- 
ith to make restoration tOf the nobles, whose 
Uestors founded churches, ^^X 



pat his leal to the preaent letters, written by our connnon 
^sent— We> Loys, (Loais,) son of the king of France, ciiens 

Evrcux, (conntof Evreax;) Robert cueni d'Artois; Rol>- 
' dax de Bourgoigne, (duke of Bnrgundyp Jenn dux d« 
ctainp, (duke of BritUuiy :) Ferry dux de Lorraine ; Jcnn 
«ns (count) de Hainant et de Holiande ; Henry cuens de 
ixeuibourg ; Cuis cuens de St. Pol ; Jean cuens de l>reux ; 
igues cuens de la Harche ; Robert ruens de B<)ul<»iKne ; 
»ys cuens de Nivers et de Retel ; Jean cnean d*Eu ; Ber- 
rd cuens de Comminites ; Jean cuens d'Aubmarle; Jenn 
ens de Fores ; Valeran cuens de Perieors ; Jean cuens de 
Igny; J. cuens d* Auxcrre ; Aymnrs oe Poitiers cuens de 
.lentinois; Estennes cuens de Bancerre; Renault cuens 

Montbeiiart ; Enjorrant sire (lord) de Coucy ; Godefroy 

Breban ; Raoul de Clermont, conncstable de France ; 
in sire de Chastianvllain ; Jourdain sire de Lille ; Jean de 
alon sire Darlay ; Guiliaume de Chaveigny sire de Chas- 
1- Raoul; Richan sire de Beai^jcu; et Ainaury vicuens 
•count) de Nartmnne, have put at the reque.<«t, and in the 
De of all, and for all the rest, our seals to these present 
ers. Given at Paris, the 10th day of April, the year of 
ce 1302." 

.... Prout quidam nostrdtm qui ducatus, comltatus, 
ooiaSf feoda et alia membra dicti regnl tenemus . . . . 
ssemns eidem debitis consiliis et auxiliis opportunis. 
sy add, *'And we act thtis, conscious that difficulties 
:keD and multiply when laymen shrink from acting with 
tsts.** Id. Preuves. p. 70. 

The letter la dated, or, more probnbly, antedated, March, 
atmn Parisiis dit JUartu frmAieUC* (the aforesaid day of 
rcb :) now, no day is previously mentioned ; but they 
idd not date ft-om the day on which the king summoned 
lianniage, since they had not complied witli the pope*s 
unmia. 

Et prclati dum non habent quid pro meritis tribuant, 
» re^boant, nobilibus, quorum |»Y)genitnres ecclesias 
daverant, et aliis Utteratls personis, non Inveninnt ser- 
Dap. Preavet, p. 60k 



While the struggle was thus going on with 
the pope, a momentous and fearful circumstance 
occurred, which widened the breach. The states 
assembled on the 10th of April. But, on the 
2l8t of March, a repetition of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers had taken place at Bruges — where four 
thousand French had been massacred. 

The barons had met for the opening of the 
states, and were easily persuaded to direct their 
army against Flanders, filled with wrath as they 
were and swollen with feudal pride ; a victory 
over the Flemings would be a battle gained 
over the pope, rierre Flotte, deeply involved 
in the issue, would not lose sight of the king. 
Chancellor though he was, and one of the long 
robe, he mounted his horse with the men-at- 
arms. 

Cruelly punished were the Flemings for their 
having called in the French. From the very 
first day, a mutual ilUwill had sprung up be- 
tween them. Edward having left the count 
to his own resources, in order that he might 
devote himself to the war with Wallace, the 
French drove him from place to place, and 
persuaded him to give himself up to Piiilippe, 
who would treat him well. This good treat- 
ment was throwing him into the prison of 
the Louvre, where his daughter had alrqady 
died. 

The French king had only to take peaceable 
possesi>ion of Flanders, lie himself even had 
no idea of the importance of his conquest. 
When he led his queen with him to visit the 
rich and famous cities of Ghent and Bruges, 
they were dazzled and alarmed. The Flemings 
thronged to meet them in vast numbers, curious 
to see a king. They sallied forth with their 
huge, fat persons, richly arrayed, and wearing 
heavy chains of gold, thinking to honor and 
pleasure their new lord.* It was quite the 
contrary. The queen could not forgive their 
being so bravely attired, especially the women : 
*' Here," she said with spite, ** I see only 

queens.*'! 

Ch^tillon, an uncle of the queen of France, 
the governor appointed by Philippe, set about 
curing them of this pride and insolence of 
wealth. He deprived them of their municipal 
elections and the management of public busi- 
ness, which was setting the rich against him : 
and then struck at the poor by assessing the 
workman in a quarter of his daily wages. The 
Frenchman, accustomed to harass our petty 
communes, did not know the risk he ran in put- 
ting in motion these prodigious ant-hills, these 
formidable wasps-nests of Inanders. The crown- 
ed lion of Ghent which sleeps, its head on the 
Virgin's lap,| slept badly and awakened often. 

* ** The leading men woie guinenti of two entirely op- 
pnelte colon ; the moltitade added a third.** Bleyer, ann 
1301. p. 89. 

t E^ nta snm solam me esse reglnam : at hie sexcenta« 
conspicio. Ibid. 

X " The city arms are a vlrdn, within a wooden rallins, 
in whose lap rests a lion with the standard of Flamden '* 
.... Sandenu, Gandav. B«r. L L pw SL 
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REVOLT OF THE FLEMINGS 
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Roland*s bell sounded oftener for tumult than 
for fire — Roland ! Roland ! tingle, Vw a fire ; 
pealf '/w a rising !* 

The result was not difficult to be foreseen. 
The people began to whisper together, and 
to assemble at nigtitfall.f The Sicilian Ves- 
pers had taken place but twenty years be- 
fore. 

At first, thirty of the heads of the trades ap- 
peared before Ch&tillon to complain that the 
works undertaken by royal order had not been 
paid for.J The high and mighty lord, accus- 
tomed to the rights of corvee and purveyorship, 
was indignant at their insolence, and threw them 
into prison. The people flew to arms, set them 
free, and some lives were lost, to the great 
alarm of the wealthier classes, who declared 
for the royal officers. The affair was brought 
before the parliament. Here we have the par- 
liament of Paris sitting in judgment on Flan- 
ders, as it but recently did on the king of Eng- 
land. 

The decree of the parliament was that the 
heads of the trades were again to be thrown into 
prison. Among them were two men loved by 
the people ; the deacon of the butchers and the 
deacon of the weavers. The latter, Peter Kce- 
nig, (Peter King,) was a poor man, of wretched 
appearance little, and one-eyed ; but a man of 
head, and a popular mob and street orator.^ He 
led the trades out of Bruges ; and they massa- 
cred all the French in the neighboring villages 
and castles, returning by night. They stretched 
chains across the streets to hinder the French 
from scouring the town ; and each burgess was 
pledged to remove the saddle and bridle of the 
knight lodged with him. On the 21st of March, 
ISOiS, all the lower classes sound the alarm on 
their caldrons ;|| a butcher strikes the first blow ; 
in every direction the French are attacked and 
cut down. The women were the most furious 
in throwing them out of the windows ; or they 
were led to the market-places, where they were 
put to death. The massacre continued for three 
days ; and twelve hundred knights and two 
thousand foot-soldiers fell victims. 

Atler this plunge, it remained but to conquer 
or die. The men of Bruges marched at first to 
Ghent, in the hope of being joined by its citi- 
zens. But these were held back by the large 
manufacturers ;^ and, perhaps, by the jealousy 



* The inicriptlon on the great boll— 

" RfieUindt, Roelandt, als ick kleppe, dan ist brandt, 
Ala Ick Inye, dan iit storm in vlenderlandL** 

Id. I. ii. p. 115. 

t Convenlro, conferre, eoUoqol inter le sub crepuscalam 
Boctis muititudo. Meyer. 

t Vlllani, I. vlil. c. Si, p. 83. 

i rriniua auAus e^t Gailonun obaistere tyrannidi Petras 
cognomento Rex, honio plebeios, unoculus, etate sezage- 
nariuii, oplflcio textor pannomm, brevi vir statura nee facie 
adnHNluni liberali, ammo taroen magno et ferocl, consillo 
bonos, Dianu pnimptus, Flandrici qnidem ilngoA eomprimis 
facundns, Gallicc ignaros. Meyer, p. 01. 

II " Not daring to force their way to the city bell, they 
itmck upon their caldrons QmIvm) .... as a signal for a 
fMienl nsing." U. p. 90. 

f **Tbe tbhtt men of the dty, and thoM who had la- 



Ghent had of Bruges as well. The mei 
Bniffes had with them, besides their own lu^' 
only 1 pres, TEcIuse, Newport, Berghes, Fuim%' 
and Gravelines, which followed them eitbs 
willingly, or perforce. They had placed at tk 
head of their militia one of the sons of Ik 
count of Flanders, (the youn^ Guy of Di» 
pierre,) and one of his grandsons, (William « 
Juliers,) who was a priest, but who unfroekai 
himself^ in order to fight along with them.* 

They were in Courtrai, when the Fresck 
pitched their camp in front of it. These m^ 
chanics, who had seldom fought in the ops 
country, would, perhaps, have willingly retim: 
but retreat was dangerous in a large plain, iid 
before so numerous a cavalry. f They waiui 
for the attack bravely. Each man had fixed ii 
the ground before him his guttentag, or atakr 
shod with iron. Their device was the 6m 
motto, Scilt und Vri^ndt, *' My friend and of 
buckler, "t Mass was celebrated, and tfaef 
wished to take the communion together ; bot n 
they could not all receive the eucharist, eaek 
man stooped down, and raised to his lips a IDO^ 
sel of the turf at his feet.& llie knights wbf 
were with them dismounted and dismissed tbdr 
horses ; and at the same time that they tlm 
converted themselves into foot-soldiers, tbrr 
dubbed the heads of the trades knights. A 
knew that the day of grace was past. RimuHa 
too, ran from man to man, that CbAtilloo N 
brought casks filled with ropes to hang tha 
with ;|| and that the queen had counselled tki 
French when they were killing the Fleiuk 
boars, not to spare the sows.^ 

The constable, Raoul de Nesle, proposed i 
manoeuvre by which the Flemings would ban 
been turned, and cut off from Courtrai. Btf 
the king^s cousin, the Count d^Artois, who c«» 
manded the army, brutally asked him, *'Ait 
you afraid of these rabbits, or have you any if 
their skin about you V* The constable, wht 
had married one of the count of Flanden 
daughters, felt the insult, and haughtily ai- 
swered, ** If your highness will ride even vilh 
me to-day, you will ride (ar enough !*^ At tte 
same time he commanded and led an impetuoai 
charge in a cloud of July dust. (It was the lltfc 
of July, 1302.) As each man-at-arms strore 
to follow him closely through shame of bei^ 

fluence either by vlrtae of their office or their wealtt.tf' i 
lowed the Lilies, dreading the royal power, aad feeriif tf 
their prupcrty.** Id. p. 91. 

* 8Uuiondi, L ijc. p. 96.— G. VlllaBi, 1. Tiil. c 5S» p.3M. 

t (The Flemings, too, were anxioiis to aave the dif-)' 

TaAHBLATOB. 

X (This wa< the Shibboleth used by the Flemiivs M At 
mauacre of Broges. Sentinels wei« poated at tbs c*T 
gates, with orders to put every one to death who co«14 1^ 
pronounce words so inipoesilue to all bat a aalive 
as 8cUt und Vritndt. Meyer, p. 98.}— Teaiislatob. 



$ G. VUlani. 1. viU. c. 55, p. 335. Baeiny Bnubaliqti* 
Droit 

II Vasa vinarla portasse restlbw plena, at plehrtw iV 
gularct. Meyer, p. 9S. 

TT Ut apros qntdeni, hoc est vlroi, haalie, aed hms vM* 
confoderant. The men she would have spearcd, the MS* 
§ritud, "being,** wys Meyer, " partienlafly hortUe Hi* 
latter oa acooont of the bfawy a tlwlr appanl.'* ^ 01 
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~imong the hindmost, the rearward pushed on 

the leading files, who, when near to the Flem- 

. ings, found themselves upon what is found in 

every direction in this canal-cut country, a fosse, 

five fathoms wide.* The cavalry were thus 

precipitated into it ; and the fosse being in the 

shape of a crescent they could not file off on 

the wings. In this fosse the whole chivalry of 

France were buried — Artois, ChdXiilon, Nesle, 

Brabant, £u, Aumale, Dammartin, Dreux, Sois- 

sons, Tancarville, Vienne, Melun, and a host of 

other nobles, and with them the chancellor, who, 

undoubtedly, did not count on perishmg in such 

.glorious company. 

The Flemings slew these dismounted knights 
at their ease, choosing their men in the fosse ; 
and when they found their mail impervious to 
trenchant weapons, they brained them with 
leaden or iron mauls, f A number of working 
monksl were with the Flemings, who went 
about this bloody business as if it were so 
much task-work. One of these monks boasted^ 
of having brained forty knights%Lnd fourteen 
hundred foot-soldiers — evident rhodomontade. 
Four thousand g^ilt spurs (another authority 
■ays seven hundred) were suspended in the 
cathedral of Courtrai ; unlucky trophies to the 
eity, since eighty years afterwards when Charles 
YI. saw them hanging there, he put all the 
inhabitants to death. 

This terrible defeat which had exterminated 
the entire vanguard of the French army, that 
IB to say, most of the great barons, — this battle 
which made room for so many new possessors, 
and turned over so many fiefs to minors, wards 
of the king, undoubtedly weakened for the 
time hia military power, but abated none of his 
Tigor against the pope. In one sense, the 
monarchy was rather strengthened by it. Who 
knows whether the pope might not have found 
the means of turning against the king some of 
those great feudatories who had signed, it is 
true, the famous letter ; but who, returning 
rich and victorious from the Flemish war, 
would have the less feared the king t 

He forbore confounding the two powers, as 
he had appeared desirous to do till then : but 
when the news of Philippe^s defeat at Courtrai 
reached Rome, the pontifical court changed its 
language, and a cardinal wrote word to the 
duke of Burgundy that the king was excoffi- 
municated for having hindered the prelates 
from repairing to Rome, that the pope could 
not write to an excommiyiicated person, and 
that, above all, it was requisite that the king 
•hould do penance. Meanwhile, the prelates, 
rallied round the pope by the king^s reverse, 

* Ondegbent makes do mention of the fosse: undoubt- 
edly, lo exalt the glory of the Flemings. 

t lacredlbile narratu est quanto robore, qoantaqae fero- 
da, collactantem secum In iossis hofttem nostri exceperlnt, 
malleis feneis plnmbeisque mactaverint. Meyer, p. 94. 

t Id. p. 77. — See, above, a note at p. 258. 

^ Golllelmus cugnomento ab Saltinga Tantis viri- 

tas dimicavit at equites 40 prostravisse, hoetesqne alios 
M0O M jBgolaase gioriatus sit. Id. p. 05. 



lefl for Rome to the number of forty-five. The 
king lost at one blow all his bishops, just as 
he had recently lost almost aU his barons at 
Courtrai.* 

But this administration of lawyers displayed 
extraordinary vigor and activity. On the 23d 
of March, a grand ordinance, conceived in a 
very popular spirit, was published for the re- 
formation of the kingdom, in which the king 
promised good government, equal justice, re- 
pression of venality, protection of ecclesiastics, 
respect of the privileges of the nobles, security 
of person and of property, and observance of all 
established customs, f He promised gentle- 
ness, and secured the command of force, re- 
cruiting the Ch&telet and its armed police, its 
sergeants, foot-sergeants, horse-sergeants, ordi- 
nary sergeants, and sergeants of the watch.^ 

THE POPE ATTACKED BY THE KINO. 

The two adversaries, close upon collision, de- 
sired to leave nothing behind them,and sacrificed 
every thing in the interest of this great strug- 
gle. The pope made up his quarrel with Albert 
of Austria, and recognised him as emperor : 
he had need of some one to oppose to the king 
of France. The king purchased peace from 
the English by the enormous sacrifice of Guy- 
enne, (May 20th.) What must have been his 
pang, on restoring to his enemy this rich 
country, this kingdom of Bordeaux !^ 

But it had come to that point, that it was 
necessary to **do or die."|| On the 12th of 

* A fortnight before the battle of Conrtral, the pope held 
language to the cardinals which strongly savored of a wish 
for reconcUiaUon. Among other things, lie ohfervcd that 
In Phlllppe-Auguste's Ume the French king's revenue was 
eighteen thousand francs, but that now. thanks to the nin- 
nificence of the church. It amounted to more than forty 
thousand. Pierre Flotte, he added, is blind bodily and 
mentally, and so God has punished him in this world : this 
man of gall, this man of the devil, this Ahithonhel. Is sop- 
ported by the counts of Artois and of St. Pol ; he has falsi- 
fled or forged a letter of the pope*s, in which he makes him 
tell the king that he ought to acknowledge that he holds his 
kingdom of him. He went on to say, *' we have now been 
a doctor of law for forty years, and know that both powers 
are ordained of God. Who then can believe that we ever 
uttered such nonsense? .... But it is not to be denied, 
that the king and all others of tlie fiUthfhl are sutgected to 

us, as rtgard* tin What the king has done unlaw- 

Ailly, we wish him to do henceforward iawfVilly. There if 
no favor that we will refUse him. Let lUm send us honest 
men like the dukes or Burgundy and Brittany : and where 
they point out to us that we have erred, we will amend the 
same. As long as I was cardinal, I was French ; and since, 
we have loved the king much. Without us. he would not 
have a foot on his tlirone ; the English and the Germans 
would be up In arms against him. We know all the secrets 
of the kingdom ; we know how the Germans, the Burgundians, 
and the people of Languedoe love the French — * Amantes 
nemlneni amat vos nemo,* (none love you who love none.) 
says St. Bernard. Our predecessors hav^ deposed three 
kings of France; and, after all that this one has done, we 
could depose him like a poor boy, (sieut umum gareionem,) 
with pain, indeed, and great sorrow, if the uniiappy neces- 
sity should arise." Dupuy, Preuves, pp. 77. 78.— Notwith- 
standing the Insolence </ these latter words, the whole 
discourse is a concession on the pope*s part, a step back- 
ward. 

t Ordonn. 1. p. 3S1. 

t Id. Ibid. p. 358. 

^ Rymer, Act Pnbl. 11. pp. 988, 994. Sismoiidl, t ix. 
p. 107. 

U A Norman, Master Peter Dabds, vUongf to ths MJfr> 
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ManiftBto acminst 
Boniface. 



PHILIP EXCOMMUNICATED 



Bomfaoe cbanad witk 
lierHjr. 



II 



March, the king's man, Pierre Fh)tte'8 suc- 
cessor, the bold Gascon, Nogarct, read and 
signed a furious manifesto ajjaiiist Boniface : — • 
" The plorious prince of the a|)«slles, the 
hlfissed Peter, speaking in the spirit, has told 
us that as in former times, so in those to conic, 
there will arise false prophets who will sully 
the way of truth, and who, in their avarice, 
and hy their deceitful words, will traffic in us, 
after the example of that Balaam who loved 
the wages of iniquity. Balaam had for cor- 
rection and warning a brute creature, who, 
gifted with human s])eech, proclaimed the folly 
of the false prophet. . . . These things, which 
were announced by the father and patriarch of 
•the Church, we see with our own eyes realized 
I to the letter. In truth, there sits in the chair 
^ of the blessed Peter that master of lies, who 
/ although Maleficent, (Mal-faisant,) in every 
' possible way, is yet called Beneficent, (Boni- 
face.)! ^^6 <^^^ ^^^ enter through the gate 



wick of Contnnces, hnd Klrcady been broueht forward ; and 
the opinion he delivered agninnt the pope's clHini« Is bar- 
barous and fantastical In »tyle, erudition, and logic to the 
extreme of pedantry. The following is the substnnce of this 
BtranfET pamphlet of the fourteenth century. — After laying 
down the ini|iusslbility of a uni venal monarchy, and refuting 
the prctend<Hi instances of the Indian, Ansyrian, Greek, and 
RoniHU empires, he quotes the law of Mtmes against covet- 
ou!(ne:<s and theft. '* Now the pope covets and would take 
awav the supreme liberty of the king, which is, and ever 
has been, to lie subject to no one, and to command through- 
out his kingdom without fear of human control. More- 
over, it cannot be denied, that since the recognition of 
doiMiits. the usurpation of things possessed, esiiccially of 
thoite which enjoy the proscription of an immemorial posses- 
sion, is a mortal sin. Now the king of France has |)osscssed 
the Muprenie jurisdiction and franchiite of his temporalities 
above a thousand yean. Likewise, the said king, since the 
time of Charlemagne, from whom he is descended, as nmy 
bo seen in the canon Jintet€t»oret, possesses and has collatt^d 
to prcliends and the fruits of the cuHtody of churches, not 
without title and through right acquireil by occupancy, bnt 
by gilt from pope Adrian, who, with the consent of the 
genenil c«>uncil, conferred on Charlemagne these rights, and 
minv others almost incom|iarably grenter, to wit, that he 
and his succes.<<on might choose and nominate whomsoever 

thoy w<iuid. pt>|ies, cardinals, patriarchs, prelates, &c 

Dosides. the poiie can only claim supremacy over the king- 
di>ui of France as sovereign pontifl': but, did the supremacy 
hUong of right to the impacy, it would have belonged to 
8t. Peter and his successon, who have not claimed it. The 
king of Fnince has a prescriptive right of twelve hundred 
and seventy yeare. Now a hundred yean' possesion, with- 
out a title, creates — according to a new constitution of the 
suid pope — a prescriptive right against him and against the 
Ronirin church, and, acconiing to the imperial laws, even 
againtt the empire. Therefore, if the pope or the empen>r 
had )iad any right of servitude over the kingdom, which Is 
not the case, their right would be extinct. .... Besides, 
if the pi>|ie should rule that prescription does not hold 
Against him, no more will it hold against othcn, and espe- 
dully against princes, who own no superion. Therefore the 
emperor of Ckmstantinople, who endowed him with all his 
p.itrimony, (the donation being excessive, as being executed 
by a simple administrator of the goods of the empire.) as 
donor, (or the emperor of Germany, as his surrogate,) can 

revoke this donation And so the papacy would be 

reduce<l Ui its primitive poverty of the tiuies anterior to 
Constantine, since this donation, null in law as to its prin- 
ciple, mlftht he revoked but for the prescriptive right of long 
po!«se<ision, lomsfisaimi temporis.''^ Ihipuy, pp. 15, 17. 

* He signs himself Chevalier et F'emirablt Proft$$fur en, 
Droit. He had. indeed, been knighted by the king in 15207 ; 
but he did not dare in an assembly of the nobles to style 
him;ielf by so laughable a title. Dupuy. Prenves, p. 56. 

t ^det in cathedra iieati Petri mendaciorum uiagister, 
ftrions so. cum sit omnlfnrio maleficus, Ronifaciuni nomi- 

nari. Iliid \ec ad ejus exciuationem .... quod 

feb aliquibus dicitur post morteiQ dicU CoBlesUnI .... car- 



i into our Lord^s sheepfold, nor as a sh , 
and laborer, but rather as a robber and thief. . .. 
Though the true bridegroom be alive, (Cd» 
tine y.,) he has dared to wrong the bride k 
unlawful embraces. The true bridegroom ha 
been no party to this divorce. Id fact, v 
human laws say, Nothing more apposed » 

consent than error He cannot num. 

: who, while a worthy husband liTes, has suiliei 
; marriage by adultery. Now, as what is ron- 
mitted against God is a wrong and iojunli 
all, and as with regard to so great a crime, ik 
testimony of the first comer ought to be R^ 
ceived, even that of the wife, even thai ojn 
infamous woman — I, then, like the beast whsck, 
through the power of God, was gided withiie 
voice of a real man in order to reprove ibt 
folly of the false prophet who longed to ctint 
the blessed people, address to you my sappiKt* 
tion, most excellent prince, our Lord Piulippe. 
by the grace of God king of France, that attff 
the example of the angel who presented Qi 
naked swor(f to this curser of God's peopK 
you, who are anointed for the execution c( 
justice, would oppose the sword to thisoths 
and more fatal Balaam, and hinder him froi 
consummating the evil which he is prepazflf 
for the people." 

No decisive step was taken. The king kqt 
still tacking about. - He allowed three bisii^ 
to justify his prohibition of the prelates* Iearia{ 
the kingdom. The pope sent a legate to Fnud 
no doubt to feel the pulse of the clergy, iii 
see if they would stir. Not one budged. Tbf 
king told the legate that he would leave thi 
question to the arbitrement of the dukes oJ 
Brittany and Burgundy, which was at once tt 
flatter the nobility and secure their good-viL 
and to yield nothing. On this the pope a^ 
dressed a bull to the legate, in which he dfr 
clared the king excommunicated by the act d 
hindering the prelates from repairing to KoiM. 

The legate left the bull, and fled. I'be kiif 
seized two priests who had accompanied ik 
legate when he brought it, and the ecclesiastia 
who copied it. The bull bore the date o{ llK 
13th of April. Two months afterwards— dv 
for day — the two lawyers who succeeded Picfli 
Flotte, took the field against Boniface : Plasitt 
w^s the accuser, Nogaret the executor. Tb* 
first brought his charge against Boniface beAne 
the barons assembled in the states at the Lounc, 
and cited him to appear at a forthconiiog c(m>> 
cil. Plasian added . the charge of heresy t» 
the previous charges ;* the king signed ikB 
citation ; and Nogaret sot out for Italy. 

dlnales in euro denuo consenslsse : cum ejus tisst e»mj%x tm 
potuerii qtuim, priwio rtr* virente, ids dino e^mjmrii, «r 

$UU per adulterium polluiate. Ibid. p. 57 T't mC* 

angelns Domini propheta Balaam .... otcoRll fladi 
evaglnato in vi&, sic dicto pestifero vos evafinaut gta* 
occurrere velitis, ne possil niolam perfkere potmlo «irf 
intendlt. Ibid. r-K-"- ^ 

* "I, Ciuillaume de Plasian, koight. say. adTSDoe. oi 
affirm that Ronifnce, who now occupies the holy aee. wiilh 
found a perfect heretic, according to the heresies, nodigioM 
facta, and perverse doctrioes heieailter nwnrtoaod' I* 
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Tbe rlern of KmnM de- 
clare for the king. 



APPEALS TO A COUNCIL. 



Booifaee elainw the lolc rirht QftO 
of •ummoninr e couaeiL OUv 



To support this definitive step the king was 
not contented with the consent of the states 
collectivelvi hut addressed letters to each of 
the prelates, and to every church, city, and 
university. These letters were borne from 
province to province by the viscount of Nar- 
bonne and by the accuser himself, Phisian — * 
" The king prays and requires your concur- 
rence in the decision of the council — nos re- 
quirentes consent ire, ^^\ It would not have 
been safe to have refused the accuser to his 
face.* He brought back more than seven 
hundred signatures.^ Every one signed, even 
those who the preceding year, afler the king's 
defeat at Courtrai, had in his despite repaired 
to the pope. The seizure of the tempordlities 
of the forty-five had been enough to bring 
them over to the king's party. With the ex- 
ception of Citeaux, which the pope had gained 



be does oot believe In the immortalUjr of tlio Honl ; 2d, 
he does not believe in life everlnstin?, for he rtayK that he 
would rather he h dof , mk, or any other brute than a Frcnch- 
oma; which he would not ray, did he believe that a French- 
man haa iin eternal soul.— lie does not bclievf in the rcnl 
|»e«ence, fur he adorns his throne mure miipnilicently than 
the altar. — He has said that to humble his ninjo-'ty and the 
French, he would turn the whole world to|h>y-iim'y. — lie 
has apnrr>ved of Arnaud dc Villeneuve's ImnjIc. roiidcuinod l>y 
the butbop and the university of Paris. — He hut hnd ?>ilvcr 
statues of himself erected in the churchc-«.— He hu9 a I'aiiii- 
tiar demon : for he has said that if all munkind were on one 
side, and he alone on the other, he could not bo nii.<«tuken 
either in point of fact or of richt. which preMipiiose.'i a dia- 
bolical art. — He has advanced in his public proHchinK that 
the Roman pontiff cannot commit simony ; which ix hereti- 
cal to say. — Like a confirmed hercUc, who claims the true 
faith as nis alone, lie has termed the French, notoriounly a 
most Christian people, Paterins. — He i* a sodomite.— He 
has had many clerks killed in his presence, saying tu his 
guards if they did not kill them at the Ar*l blow. ' Strike, 
strike. Dali. iMli/ — He has compelled priests tu violate the 
secrets of the confessional. — He obser\'eH neither vlpils nor 
fiuls. — He inveighs against the college of rurdiualH, the 
orders of black and white monks, and of the preaching 
Imithers and bn)thcr8 minors, often repeating that the world 
waa being ruined by them, that they wore false hyfiorrites, 
and that nothing good would liapnen to whoever confesiw'd 
to them. — Heeking to destroy the faith, he has conceived an 
old aversion against the kmg of France, In hatred of the 
faith, because in France there is and ever was the splendor 
of faith, the grand support and example of (.'hristendom. — 
He has raised all against the house of France, England, 
Germany. conHrniing to the king of Germany the title of 
emperor, and proclaiming that he did so to destroy the pride 
of tbe French, who boasted that they were subject to no one 
io temporal things, adding that they lied in their thnxit, (per 

Klam.) and declaring that If an angel should descend from 
aven, and tmy that they were subject neither u» him nor 
the emperor, it would be anathema. — He has allowed the 
Holy Liind to be lo*t .... converting to other uses the 
rooney destined u> its defence. — He Is publicly recognised as 
almoaiacal, much more, as the source and basis uf siniuny, 
•elllnc benefices to the highest bidder. Imposing on the 
church and on the bishop serfhood and the taiUe, in order 
to enrleh his family and friends with the patrimony of the 
Crucified, and to make them marquises, counts, banm*.— 
He dissolves marriages .... he annuls the vows of nnns 
.... he has said that he will shortly make all the Fn>nch 
martyn or apotlntes." &c. Dnpuy, IMfL, Preu ve:*. pp. l(h^-lU7 ; 
and, also, pp. ^'J&-.^40, 350-.1G3. 

* The prior and monks of the brother-preiichers of Mont- 
pellier, oliJertlM that they could not sign without the ex- 
press orders of^ their prior-general, whu was at Paris, the 
king's agents said that they wished to have the resolution 
of each, indiylduully and seitretly, en partiemlier et en srcrrt. 
The monks still declining, they were ordered to leave the 
kingdom within three days. They drew up a f'onnHl state- 
ment of the farts, and entered a protest againitt the pro- 
ceedings. Ihipuy, Preuves, p. 154. 

t Id. ibid. p. IIU. 

I U. Hist, du DifT. p. 19. 



over by a recent favor,* and which was divided, 
all the monasteries gave Plasian letters of ad- 
hesion to the council. 

Those bodies which had been the most favored 
by the popes — the university of Paris, the Do- 
minicans of the same city, and the Minoritesf of 
Touraine, declared for the king. Some, in- 
deed, as a prior of Cluny and a templar, adhere, 
but under protest, ** sub proteslationihus.^ %, 

They still had a great dread of the pope ; 
and the king was obliged, in return for their 
adhesion, to grant them letters by which he, 
the queen, and the young princes undertook to 
protect such, or such a one, who had adhered 
to the council.^ The monarch and the public 
bodies of the kingdom had as it were ex- 
changed letters of guarantee with each other 
in this strait. II 

On the 15th of August, Boniface issued a 
bull, to the eifect that the pope alone ha<l the 
right of summoning a council. 1 [c answered 
the charges of Plasian and of Nogaret ; in 
particular, that of heresy, observing in regard 
to it, ** Who ever heard of there being a heretic, 
I do not say in our family, hut in our natal 
country, in Campania ?"Tf This was an in- 
direct reproach on Plasian and Nogarct, who 
came from the country of the Albigeois. It 
was even said that Xogar^t's grandfather had 
been burnt. 

The two accusers well knew all they had to 
fear. The pope's fury against Pierre Flotte 
must have enlightened them. Before the battle 
of Courtrai he had, in his address to the cardi- 
nals, thrown all the blame on the latter, and 
announced that he reserved to himself liis 
spiritual and temporal punishment :** which was 
offering the king a means of finishing the quar- 
rel by the sacrifice of the chaiKH-llor. He 
perished at Courtrai ; but how much the more 
had not his two successors to fear after their 
audacious accusations? And, accordingly, on 
the 7th of March, five days before the first 
manifesto, Nogaret had procured from the king 



* Dunny, Preuves, p. P5. 

t In l3US, Boniface released them from all ecclesiastical 

iuris<iiction. without any regard to the discontent of the 
'Yench clergy. Bulcua, ill. 511. He was ever increasinc 
tlieir privileges. Ibid. pp. Slfi, 545. — As regards the univer- 
sity, Philippe-le-Bel had gained it over by rcfieated favoff*. 
Ibid. pp. 542, 544. And so he had its supimrt in all his fiscal 
measures against the clergy. From the very beginning of 
the struggle, it was forced to the king's side by Bonifkee 
himwlf— " Universitates qua> in his culpablles fuerini, ee- 
clesiastico snpponinms interdicto," (We jiut under interdict 
of the church all universities which have erred In these 
matters.) Bull, Cieriei* iMcoB. Accordingly, the univerticy 
declared loudly for the king—"* We give in our adhesion to 
the king's appeal, and ctmmiit ourselves and our university 
Uy the divine protection, and to the decision of the aforesakl 

general council, and of the future true and lawful pope.** 
upny, Preuves, pp. 117, 118. 
Id. Ibid. pp. 134-137. 
Id. ibid. pp. 113, 114. 

See all these Acts In Dnpay, Preuves, pp. 112-180. 
1r Qnis neduni de cognatione nostra, Inmio de tuta Ctfli- 
pania unde origlnem dnximus, notatur hoc nomine 1 U. 
Ibid. p. IML 

** Et volumns quod hie Achitophel. iste Petrus, panlataff 
ttmptraliter et fptritmuliter, sed rogamus Deum auod reser 
vet eum nobis piiniendiiiB ileiit Jnstam est Id. lliUL ^ Tl^ 
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foil powers; in fact, a carte-blanche to treat 
and to do whatever was requisite.* He started 
for Italy with this weapon, personally interested 
in employing: it for the destruction of the pope. 
He hurried to Florence, to the French king^'s 
banker, who was to furnish him with whatever 
money he required ; and having as his com- 
panion the Ghibeline of Ghibelines, Bouiface^s 
exile and victim, a man sworn to damnation to 
compass the pope*s death,* Sciarra Colonna, an 
invaluable man for a sudden stroke. This 
king of the Sabine mountaineers, of the banditti 
of the Roman campagna, was so well aware of 
what he had to expect from the pope, that 
when he fell into the hands of corsairs, he 
preferred toiling at the oar for years to telling 
his name at the risk of being sold to Boniface.f 
Aflcr the bull of the 15th of August, it was 
to be supposed that Boniface would launch the 
sentence which had dethroned so many kiugs, 
and declare Philippe's subjects released from 
their oath to him. Being reconciled with the 
emperor Albert, he had a king ready for France. 
Perhaps, he was for renewing in the house of 
Capet the tragic history of the house of Swa- 
bia. The bull was, indeed, prepared by the 
5th of September. It was necessary to antici- 

Eate it, and to blunt this weapon in the pope's 
ands by apprizing him of the appeal to the 
council ; and, moreover, to apprize him of it at 
Anagni, his natal city, where he had taken 
refuge in the midst of his relatives and friends, 
and of a population that had just dragged in 
the mud the flag and lilies of France.f No- 
garet was no warrior ; but he had money. He 
gained over some of the inhabitants who sup- 
plied him with intelligence, and Supino, captain 
of Ferentino, a city hostile to Anagni, sold 
himself to him for ten thousand florins, (the 
receipt is extant,^) '* covenanting to pursue 
Boniface alive or dead."|| Colonna, then, and 
Supino, with three hundred horse, and a large 
body of infantry, either their own " following," 
or French soldiers, introduced Nogaret into 
Anagni with cries of " Death to the pope ; 
long live the king of France !"T[ The towns- 
men ring the alarm-bell; but having chosen 
for their captain one of Boniface's enemies,** 
he holds out the right hand of fellowship to 

* Philippuii, Del gntih .... Guillelmo de NogBreto 
.... plenaiit et ilherani renim prcsenUuin cumnilulinas 
potmtntem. ratuin babitori et patnin, quidqald Actum 
tVicrlt in prrniiuls, et ea tangentAu§t *eu dependemtikuM ez 
ti»4em Id. Ibid. p. 175. 

t Petrarch, Ep. 4, 1. ii. ad Famll. ap. Dupay, Hist, du 
Diff. p. 0. 

X Ut proditlonein fecerint eidem doniioo Guillelmo et 
lequacibuB suis, ac trascinare fecluent per Anagniam vex- 
illuin nc inxiffnia dlcti douilni Regis favore et adjutorio 
iilius Bonitncii. Dupuy, Preuves, p. 175. 

jj Id. ibid. pp. flUtMilO. 

(I GuilleliiiiM prvdicius asaemit dictum dominnm Ray- 
Dalduni (dc Su(>ln(>) esse benevolum. soUicUum et fldelent 
. . . taiii in vliA ipsius Bonlfocii quam In roorte .... 
et ipsuni dominnm Guillelmum receptasse tarn lo viti ytMai 
ht morU Ronifacii prmdieti. Id. ibio. p. 175. 

IT " Muoia |Mpa Bonifacio, e viva 11 Re di Francla.** Vil- 
Uni. I. viii. c. fi3. 

** Pul!iai& commani campanA, et tractata habito, elefte- 
roBt slbi cBpitaneum quemdam Araulf^um Qui 



the assailants, and tarns to plunder tbe pilua 
of the cardinals ; who make their escape hf 
the windows. The townsmen, unable to hiais 
this pillage, join in it. The pope, finding \m 
palace about to be forced, obtaiDs a momas'i 
truce and sends notice to the townsmen, who 
plead their inability to assist him. Oo this, 
this once haughty man applied to Colonna hifr 
self; who insisted on his abdicating and Mr- 
rendering at discretion. '* Alas !" exclaimed 
Boniface, '* these are hard words.''* Meu- 
while, the assailing party had burnt damt 
church which covered the palace. The pope's 
own nephew deserted him, and made terms h 
himself. This last stroke broke down tk 
aged pope — bowed with the weight of eigbr* 
six years, and he gave way to tears. f nhie 
these things are going on, the doors are bont 
open, the windows dashed in, and the crowd 
enters. They threaten and insult the old oni. 
He makes no reply. They summon him tA 
abdicate. His answer is, " Here is my thioH 
here is my head."t 

According to Villani, he exclaimed as ha 
foes drew near, " Betrayed like Jesus, I skill 
die, but I will die pope ; &nd arraying himself 
in the mantle of St. Peter, placing the cron 
of Constantino on his head, and holding in ose 
hand a crucifix, in the other the keys, he awttt- 
ed them, seated on his pontifical throne.^ 

It is said that Colonna struck the old manN 
the cheek with his iron gauntlet.! Nogsrrt 
addressed him in words as sharp as a sword- 
*' thou sorry pope, confess and acknowledge 
the goodness of my lord, the king of France, 
who, far as is his kingdom from thee, presena 
and defends thee through me.*^^ The pope'i 
courageous answer was, ** Thou comest of a 
heretic family, and I expect martyrdom at tbj 
hands."** 



quidem .... illis ignoranUbus, domini pap« entitit cayi- 
talis inimicus. Dupuy, Preuves, p. IM ; WalsiaghaB, Hist 
ann. 1303. 

* " lien me ; durus hie sermo !** Ibidem. 

t Tandem Marchio, nepoe pape .... reddidit ae Seiaiit 
et capitaneo merooratn, ek conditione ut vitam ipsius et fill 
sui salvarcnt servientlumque suonun. Quibns auilitis papi 
flevit amard. Ibidem. 

X Ruptis ostlis et fenestris palatii pa|qe. et plujibas locf 
igne AupiMMito, per vim ad papam eiercltus est iagw aw w; 
quern tunc pemiulti verbis ciHitunielioiiis sunt aggmu: 
mine etiaiii el a pluribus sunt illalc 8ed papa nulU ir 
spondiu Enimvero cum ad rationeni pu«ltus esset, aa v«l- 
let renunciare papatuU constanter respiindit noo, imacillai 
vellet perdere caput suum, dicens In sue vulgari— **£ccoil 
collo, ecco il capo." Ibidem. 

$ " Da clie per tradimento come Jesn Cbristo vu^ » 
sere presn, convlenml morire, almeno vug lie iiMrim tarn 
papa.^* £ di presente si fiH» parare dell* anwalo dl Su 
Piero, e con la c(»oaa di Ckmstantino in capo, e too 1« 
chiavi e crure in mano e posesi a aedere soao la seda pa- 
pale. Villani, 1. vlii. c. 63. 

Ii The cbronicle of Bu Denys aays, (Dupnr, PR««n> 
p. 191.) " And Ite would have been twice stmck by oaeof 
the Colonna, (d'un des chevaliers de la Colonne.) had meH * 

French knight interfered " Niccibui Gillaa (l«a 

adds, ** The pope was twice on tbe point of beiaf atalu ^ 
one of tbe Colonna. had not those present prevealiid it- 
however, he struck him on the face witb hb ga«BlMs' 
hand unUl tbe blood streamed down.'* Ap. Dnpay, ~ 
p.l9». 

IT Chron. de Bt. Denys. ap. Dnpuy, PreuTet, p. 191 

•* Dupuy, HUt du Dm: p. 33. 
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Colonna would willingly have put Boniface 
to death, had not the man of the Itw interfer- 
ed,* fearful of being too deeply compromised 
by so sudden a death. He did not choose the 
prisoner to die in his hands. But, on the other 
hand, it was hardly possible to take him with 
him into France.f Fearful of poison, Boni- 
face refused all food ; and persisted in so doing 
for three days, at the end of which time the 
people of Anagni, perceiving how few the 
strangers were, rose up, expelled the French, 
and delivered their pope. 

It was too late ; the blow had been fatal to 
the old man. He was borne into the public 
square, weeping like an infant. ** He thanked 
God and the people for his deliverance, and 
said, ^Good people, you have seen how my 
enemies have carried off all that I had, as well 
as all that belonged to the Church, and have 
left me poor as Job. I tell you truly that I 
have nothing either to eat or to drink, and have 
remained fasting up to this hour. If there be 
any good woman who will bestow on me alms 
of bread, or wine, or of a little water if she 
have no wine, I will bestow on her God's 
blessing and mine. Whoever will bring me 
the least thing to relieve my wants, I will give 
him absolution for all his sins.' .... Then all 
the people began to cry out, *Long live our 
holy father ;' and the women hastened in crowds 
to the palace, bearing bread, wine, or water, 
and, not finding vessels, they poured all into a 

coffer All could enter and speak with 

the pope, as with any other poor man.{ 

'* The pope gave the people absolution for all 
their sins, saving for the plunder of the goods 
of the Church and of the cardinals. His own 
property he let them keep : however, a part of 
it was restored to him. He afterwards pro- 
tested before all, that he desired peace with the 
Colonnas and all his enemies. Then he set out 
for Rome, with a great guard of armed men." 
But when he arrived at St. Peter's and was no 
longer supported by the sense of danger, the 
fear and the fasting which he had undergone, 
the loss of his money, the insolent triumph of 



* Lettree Jnstificativee de Nogarat, Dnpny, Preaves, 
p. 348. 

t Nogaret had threatened to take him tmund hnnd and 
Ibot to Lyon«, there to be Jud|^ and depoeed by a General 
Oonncil. Villani, 1. viii. c. 63, ap. Dapuy, Preavea, p. 187. 

X Tune poputus fecit papnm deportarl in maimAin pli# 
team, ubi pnpH lachr>'niando popalo {nedlcavit. inter omnia 
gntWM afeuH I>eo et popnio Anagnie de vita sua. Tandem 
In fine iiermonis dixit : " BonI homines et mnlieres, constat 
vobis qoaliter inlniicl mci venerunt et abttulerunt omnia 
bona mea, et nun (anlnm mea, sed et omnia bona Ecclesic, 
el me Ita peiupercm sicut Job (berat dimUemnt Propter 
quod dico vubis veracller, quod nihil habeo ad comedendum 
▼el bibendnm, et jejunus renmnsi osque ad presens. Et si 
sit aliqua bona inulierqnc me velit de sua Juvare eleemosy* 
na. In pane vel vino : et si vinnm non habuerit, de aqua per- 
nodica, dnbo ei benedicUonem Dei et roeam.*' .... Tunc 
omnes hrc ex ore pnpr cinmabant: ** Vivas, Pater rancte.'* 
Et nunc cerneren mulieres cnrrere certatim ad palatinm. ad 

oflisrendum slhi panero. vinnm vel aqnam Et cnm 

non invenlrentar vasa ad capiendum allata, Hindebant vl- 
nam et aquini in area camera papc in magna quantllate. 
Et tunc pntuit antique infredl et cum papa loqnl, sicnt cum 
alio paupere. Walsingham, ap. Dapny, Preaves, p. liM. 
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his enemies, and the feelings of infinite hnmOi- 
ation sustained by an infinite power, rushed 
simultaneously to his mind, his aged brain could 
not bear the tumult of his thoughts, and he lost 
his reason. 

He had thrown himself into the hands of the 
Orsini, as being the enemies of the Colonna ; 
but he was, or thought that he was, still in their 
power. Whether they sought to conceal from 
the people the scandal of an heretical pope, or 
had come to an understanding with the Colonna 
to keep him prisoner, it so happened that when 
Boniface was about to repair to other barons, 
the two cardinals Orsini barred his passage and 
forced him to go back. His madness was 
wound up into phrensy ; he foamed at the mouth 
and gnashed his teeth, and from this moment 
refused all food. And when one of his friends, 
Jacobo of Pisa, said to him, ** Holy father, re- 
commend yourself to God and to the Virgin 
Mary, and receive Christ^s body,'* Boniface 
gave him a box on the ear, and exclaimed, con- 
founding Latin with Italian — AUanta de Dio et 
de Sancta Maria ! nolo, nolo. (Away with 
God and Holy Mary ! I won't, I won't.) He 
drove from his presence two Minim friars who 
brought him the viaticum, and expired an hour 
afterwards without having communicated or 
confessed. Thus was verified his predecessor, 
Celestine's, saying of him — " Thou hast clomb 
like a fox, thoa shalt reign like a Hon, thou 
shalt die like a dog."* 

Other details relative to his death have come 
down to us, but more suspicious still, in a me- 
moir breathing furious hate against him, and 
which would seem to have been fabricated by 
the Plasians and Nogarets, to spread among the 
populace immediately on that event : — *^ The 
life, state, and condition of Pope Maleface, re- 
lated by people worthy of credit. On the 9th 
of October, rharaoh, aware that his hour drew 
nigh, confessed that he had entertained com- 
merce with familiar demons, who had been the 
instigators of all his crimes. On the following 
day and night such loud thunders were heard, 
accompanied by such fearful tempests, and such 
numbers of black birds were seen clamoring 
with fearful cries, that all in alarm kept crying 
out, * Lord Jesus, have mercy, have mercy up- 
on us.' All believed these birds to be demons 
from hell, who had come for this Pharaoh's soul. 
On the 10th, when his friends related to him 
what had taken place, and warned him to think 
of his soul .... possessed by the devil, he 
threw himself upon the priest, all raging and 
gnashing his teeth, as if to devour him. The 
priest fled as hastily as possible to the church. 
.... Then, without saying a word, he turned 
himself on the other side .... As he was 
borne to his chair he was seen to cast his eyes 
on the stone of his ring, and he exclaimed — * Oh, 
you evil spirits enclosed in this stone, you who 
have seduced me, why do you abandon me now!* 

* Dnpvy, Prenvee, p. 198. 
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And he threw his rin^ from him. His malady I On the contrary, Benedict had shown himself 
and his rap: ini^rcasing, and hardened in his ; at first incMned tu hush up thi.s ^reat busioesi, 
iniquity, hi* coiilirnu'd all his acts against the! hy issuing pardons to all involved m it, with t^ 
king ot' France and hi-s i>ervants, and published , exception of Nogaret only. Hut to pardon theo 

them aiH'w His I'riends, to sooth his was to declare them guilty ; niid this otTensiie 

8uncrini;>j, hrui hruught him the son of Master clemency would have affixed a btigina on tke 
James ot Pisn, wluun he was wont to love to king, the (^olonna, and the prelates who had not 
hold in his arms, as if to boast of his sin .... re])aired to Rome on Boniface^s summons, 
but at the Knight of the child, he threw himself Philippe, overwhelmed at the time by his vi: 
upon him, and would have bit olV his nose, had with Flanders, had much to fear. The great;: 
he not been takiMi I'rom him. Finally, the said number of the cardinals refused to adhere to hU 
Pharaoh, encoMi])asscd with tortures by the J )i- ap]>cal to the council; the pope threatened: 
▼inc ventjeanee, died on the P2th, uncontessed, and the king was constrained to seek the ab«o- 



and havinn[ given no sign of faith ; and on this 
day, there were .so many thunderings, temi>est8, 
and dra'jons in tin! air vomiting llames. so many 



lution which he had at first disiluined. Waahf 
serious in seeking it 1 One would be toinpidl 
to doubt this on seeing that Plasiaii and Noei- 



lightniiigs and proili>ries, that the Homan people ret were the messenc^ers who bore his applies- 

tliought that the whole city was on the point of i tion to the po])e. Probably. Xogaret had sr* 

sinking into the abyss.*"* cured the mission in order to break off an a:- 

Dante, notwithstanding his violent invective rangement which could only be jierlected aihif 

against the murderers of this ]>ontitr, gives him ; 

a place in his hell. In the 10th canto of the i (!inv«>rtMi!n franchise) of yoarklnKdom. arronllnp hi whkb 

Inferno, Nieholas UL, plunged head down- i >"" '^•''P"^** "*» f*^«ni«'»' »«*<^r^'«" «»« «"■'"*» "•^P**'*'-^ 
■^ 1 ■ ., 1 I 1 ■ <inu III pnic-laiiii that pope Bonitucc fiiiiiiite-^tlv erred «;J 

wards in Ihniies, hears a voice, and (jxclaims— ^ iiiit(«<i de:.dly i^ln. to wit. hy ii^MiirK i.uli> i'.* the ^Ak: 

" Art thou, then, already up there, thou, alrea- ■ that he \\w% mxewmi over your tciii|M»riitiL)v>« Lib- 

dv Boiiifii'e I I huvp liec-ii milled as to thv : ^*'^- • ' • »*• l'" *•»>»» »he wtid noi«.>. hertiic Iini 

GJ, nonildil I nd\e oet n miSIUl as lO ill) Ihj pn.vod iK-yoml di>«|)Uie. so that no .mt- r:in civearMsi* 

fate hv many vears. .Vrt thou, then, so soon ' to tho rontr.iry.ihit the pope w.t« nrvpryouri«'iii{>'rilt-nL 

satiated will'l what thou hast not feared feloni- i («''«i"'"r.) • • • • When G.k1 the FatlieT lia«l i reaieil heax'C 

, ^ 1 .1 *i I . T 1 w ^4 I »''d thr lour eleiiicnt«. and had iiuiile Adam »ntlF.vf. > 

OUsly to ravi.-li. with the beautllul t>poUSe, to ■ ^,i,, i^lh.m and their de^condnnli.. • When- yr.ur r.*rt*!ui. 

lay waste and rum her ?'*t " tread, that sh»ll l* thine/ (Qiio,l calc-iveril pcj» tiius. tuM 

Rniiirii'i»'s «4iir'ri'ssnr HfiiPiliot YT -i mnn of *^"''' • ' " ' 'J'''''* «*»<»»«>'. he willed that c:ich man kluwkl 
uoiman. s siici r>aor, ntjieuici ai., a man oi , ,^. j,^^. ,^,^, „f ^hat gnmnd he should wcupy. S» the »t- 

mean hirtil, hm ot irreat merit, whom the Orsi- ot Ailam divided the land, and were its InniA Uirve thnnvatd 

ni had luUiie pope, did not feel himself very >;t«r>:nul niore ljetoreMelchliedrk.wh..waa ihr tii*tiflr< 

I ■ ' ' XI - 1 -.1 1 th:it WTis kint;, art history tell»: but he wan mit kinci-i.:^ 

strong on his ae«M.'»Slon. He received with a ,i,e w„rUI: and the pet/ple beinir ol.rdient to h;ni L VaA 

food grare the eonirratulations of the king of over tfiniMinl tlilnpi. and not as |irie*>t. he was a« ninrli 
rancL, oroiig ii o\ x lasian, int accuser oi me ,,„.,, ^.^..^^ ,,^ ^,^^^^ ^^.^^^ any other licranie priest. At! 
bst pOJie. Philippe telt that his enemy was i Gml llie Father, who save the L.1W u> Mi>ses. nuide bis 
not so far de:ui, hut that he might strike some ' "«l7"v«r bi=* |H..i.pie Krael; and commanded him to mut 
I, II • , ^\ n , his briiihtT Aamn hieh-iHriest, and n\* ^on ntier hiui. Kri 

new blow. He e:irried on the war a I out ranee, m.^^.^ intrustid An<i coinmiited when ho was. aU^ut tod*, 
sent the pojte a MHunorial against J^jniface which I l»y G^mI's mmniandment. the lonlnhip of temiHtral thiafl 

micrlit HISS f«.r i bitti^r k-^Wto on \\\o rourt of "*** *'* ••'*" hiph-lirlest his brother, bur to Ji-shua, with* ui 
migni p.l^.':i lor .i oiuer balir. on inc touri Ol demur fnm) his brt.ther or hi* wn am-r him : but they ke;jl 

Rome,X :^lld wmlc to himself by his lawyers the talmmarle .... and tliey aldeil each other in deftfad- 

a Siivniiratmn of ihv French ijcovIc to the hntrl '"p Jhf temiKiral kinKdom That liwl wh.i kn.mi 

''. ,, .. "^ ,,,. . . ' '^ , ° . all tliiiiK''. present and to come. coiiiiiiiind(<d their urmrf, 

against /J"UlJuce. 1 his important paper, drawn j j„Hhu... it. divide the land l»etween i1»m' cU\tn Inbi^; «=d 
up in the vulgar tongue, was rather an appeal ordenHJ that the tribe of |)rie»t« should ha vrinst^nd of then 

from the king to the peojile, than a supidication i ^'^"'*^ ^*'^ "»"^"' "'» ^»"» ^"*" "*■ ""• *•"'' ^'""'^ — " 
of the people to ilie king.^ 



* Dupuy. Tn-uv'^. p- 3. WaUinchaiit, writina under a 
contrary InriiiHtir.i', fxi^'ueraiei* tlie crinie^ of ilonifurc's 
envuiies. AccdnhriE ti> him. CNiloiina, i:»npini>. and the 
Frcucli kinu'S siMii-^rtihl *-eized the pi>|ie. plared him on a 
horse wiliii'Ut n hnilU*. iind set him (iiruniiUhe bnMUh was 
nearly mit nriiiv IhmIv : afliT tbl)i, Ihoy would have >tarved 
him to rli-:it)i hut fur t)io people of Anacni. Walsingham, 
ap. Dupuy. I*ri!iiv(*«. p. hio. 

t • ■ . . " I*>'r III qii 1 1 nun temeMi torro a incanno 
La liella Donna e di poi fame Hlrazio?" 

Inferno, c. xix. 

X The mmle in which this memorial i« drawn up i.^whiin- 
flral. Eiicb • h.'iru't' i;* prir^'ded by a eulnEiuni on the ronrt 



•ihonld rrnniB 
wiiliout land. »o that they mipht the niurr |im(iLib!y *cn^ 
(■(mI and pmy for this people. And then, w liL-n thi:* rvc|!e 
of Isnirl asked a kinii frtmi onr ].ont. or lutked ibn>u«h tM 
pmphei Samuel, he did not give them the hii:h- |>rie«it*ainwl 
for kinc. i>ul S,iul. who was Uiller than all the )«^>ple tr>'thc 

head and »iboulileni (an ai/tutiun to Fhtiippt^t-Brit' 

80 ih:it there was no king in JeruaalfUi over the pcti|ilfri:f 
Uod who was priest, liut they had a kin? and a hlgh-pric't 
tixtinct Oom each other, and the one had enoiieh i«i do v» 
govern the |ictty fieople In temporal ihinii'*. and ihe other ii 
spiritual, and aU the priests were oliotlient tti the kiB|t4 ii 
ten)|Miral matleni. Afterwards, our liord Je^n^ Chri«i nv 
High Priest, and we do not find It written that lie hadev(f 

any temp<inil ptMsessbms After ilrni. St. Peirr . . . ■ 

Great aiNtiiilnation was it to hear that tht^ lUmihin-. tf 
rrgnrds G«idN saying to BL Peter, 'What tlinu shalt bind ■>?. 
earth shall ho iNiund in heaven.' undcr^tiHMl thM which 



of Rome. (IS fDlliiw-i :— 'The huly fathers uned not to heap was s|Miken spiritually, perversely, like a Dulgnr. -benrtu-, 
up tfeii^'Ufi , but ili>tril>utod to the p«H)r the giKaln of the j of temporal things. Greater need was there that he %btiiilJ 
churcht;s. Ibininici*. on the contrary,*' &r. This formula | know Anibic. Thaldee. Greek, Helirew. and all iither !«•- 
prrvail.i ttmni^itiiMit tlie whole p:i|M-r. One might doubt . gunge*, of which there are many Christians who do m-i 

whetlier ili<- kmt! rnulil he in earnest in attributing ihun to | think like the Church of Rome Ynu. noble king • ■ •• 

one poiN> :ill the aliuiios uf the pafiacy. Dupuy, Preuves, ; ilttfender of the faith, destroyer of Ruigant. ran. and onght, 
pp. 9()!). '2IU. I and are iNnind to require and to procure tliat the Mid Bi«i- 



^"M<K»t noi»lc prince, our sin-, by the grace of God king 
of rranci-. wr, tho iM'ople of your kingdmi. supplicAte and 
beseech you, since it is needful, to pr&ien'e the tovereifnty 



face lie held and Judged as a heretic, and punished ailn 
what thshion can nnd should be devised after his deslb.* 
Dupuy, Hist, du DUT. pp. 814-SlB. 
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expense. The choice of such an ambassador 
wore a sinister look. The pope^s wrath burst 
forth, and he issued a furious bull of excommu- 
nication — ** Forasmuch as shocking wickedness 
and accursed crime have been perpetrated by 
certain accursed men, who have nefariously of- 
fended against the person of Pope Boniface 
VIII. of pious memory.* " 

This bull seemed to include the king. It 
was published on the 7th of June, (1304.) By 
the 4th of July, Benedict was a corpse. It is 
said that a veiled lady, who stated herself to be 
a lay sister attached to the convent of St. Pe- 
tronilla at Perugia, presented to him, while at 
table, a basket ofjigues-fleurs,^ (figs, the earli- 
est produce of the season.) He partook largely 
of the fruit, of which he was known to be fond, 
sickened, and, in a few days, died. . No inquiry 
was instituted by the cardinals, who feared that 
the guilty person might be too easily discovered. 

Ilis death happened opportunely for Philip])e, 

?ushed to extremity by the war with Flanders. 
le had been unable to hinder the Flemings from 
entering France, burning Terouanne, and laying 
siege to Tournai,^ (a. d. 1303,) which town 
he only saved by asking a truce and releasing 
the aged Count Guy — on the condition, how- 
ever, that he was to return to prison if peace 
were not concluded. The old man thanked his 
brave Flemings, blessed his sons, and returned 
to die in his eightieth year, in his prison of 
Compiegne. 

In 1304, at the very time the pope died so 
opportunely for him, Philippe made a des|)erate 
effurt to end the war. He had raised some 
money by the sale of privileges, particularly in 
Lianguedoc, thus favoring the communes of the 
South in order to crush those of the North. 
He took Genoese mercenaries into his pay, and 
gained a naval victory with their galleys, in the 
Zurack-see, (August.) This did not lower the 
spirits of the Flemings, who reckoned themselves 
at sixty thousand, Flanders having for the first 
time assembled all her forces in common ; the 
militia of all the towns — Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Lille, and Courtrai — being collected into one 
anny. At its head were the old count's three 
sons, his cousin, Guillaume de Juliers, and 
several of the Low Country and German 
barons. Philippe, having forced the passage 
of the Lys, found them formidably intrenched 
behind a double line of baggage-cars and pro- 
▼ision-wagons, near Mons-en-Puelle. Taught 
by the battle of Courtrai, he attacked them, not 
with his gendarmerie, but with his Gascon 



* Flagitiotain scelns et scelestuin flapitinm qnod qnidani 
Meleratishiuii viri, siimmuin Hudentes nefas in peraonnm 
honm memorlr Bonifacii P. VIII Id. iliid. pp. 3R3. SK). 

t BUmondi, Hi»t des Fnuicaix, U Ix. p. 147. Id. Rip. Ital. 
t. iv. p. 238. Viltani. I. viii. c. 80. p. 416. 4cc. 

t This terrible yenr, 1303, \n chnmcterlxed by the silence 
of the rcffivters of pnrUainenL We rend, nnder the year 
1304— Anno pneeetlenie prupter fuerram Flandriie non Tult 
pullaiDcntuni, (No parliament m'hs held Inst year on account 
of the war with Flanders.) Ollm, ill. folio cvU. Archives 
da Soyauoie, Section Jadiciaire. 



foot-soldiers,* who all day long kept them so on 
the alert under a burning sun, that they had 
not a moment to eat or drink : their provisions 
were in the wagons. Exasperated by this 
long fast, they lost all patience, and, when 
evening came, sallied out on the French by 
their three sally-posts. The latter were in 
their quarters not thinking of them; and the 
king was without his armor, and preparing to 
sit down to table. At first, this onset of wild- 
boars overthrew every thing. But when the 
Flemings entered the tents and saw so many 
good things to take, they could not be kept to- 
crether : each was for coming in for his share. 
Meanwhile the French rallied ; and their cavalry 
made a fearful slaughter of the plunderers, 
leaving six thousand dead on the field. 

The king proceeded to lay siege to Lille; 
not doubting of the submission of the Flemings. 
He was exceedingly astonished by the reap- 
pearance of their sixty thousand men, as if 
they had not lost a single soldier in the late 
contiict.f " It rains Flemings," was his ex- 
clamation. The French nobles, who did not 
care to fight with these head-lung men, advised 
the king to come to terms with thoni. He had 
to restore them their count, the sen of the aged 
Guy, and to promise his grandson the county 
of Hethel, his wife's inheritance ; but he kept 
French Flanders, and was to receive two 
hundred thousand livres. 

There was nothing definitive in all this. It 
was not specified whether he was to retain the 
province^ as a security, or in perpetuity : and 
the money was not paid down, (it was to be 
furnished by instalments.) On the other hand, 
too, the affair of the pope was embroiled rather 
than settled. After all, the sudden death of 
Benedict XI. was but an unlucky piece of good 
fortune.^ 

• Mr yer. folio 104. 

t (This crniy had been organized and admirably eqnlpped 
in le.tx tlian three weeks. The weaiihy manufacturers, 
ab:indoninfr their looms and AirnQceH. had enrolled theui- 
sclvc-i in it in defence of the property which they weie 
aware would bo ftirfeitcd with the loss of their liberty.)^ 

TXAKSLATOR. 

X (French Flandert consi.«ited of thor^e districts beyond the 
Lys in which the French lan|nui{!c wa^ vernacularly spo- 
ken ; to which the treaty added the cities of l)oual iad 
Lille, with titelr dependencies.)— Translator. 

$ Balllet draws a Ju!>t and racy conip;iriMtn between th* 
qa;irrcl.i of Fhilippe-ie-Bel and those of Louis XIV. wilb 
the Holy See : " Each of these qn-irrris was carried on with 
three popes, succeasivcty. The flrst, with whi.m the dif- 
ference originated, died in the ver>' thick of the quarrel, 
(Boniface VIII.— Innocent XI.) The second (Benedict XU 
Ilonifacc*s successor, and Alexander VIIL, Innocent's rae- 
cessor) meeting with concessions on the part of France, 
patched up the dispute, with due reserves, however, so m 
to save the pretensions of the court of Rome. The third 
(Clement V. and Innocent XII.) C4)ncluded the buslnen. 
On the part of France, one king saw each quarrel out ftem 
beginning to end, (Phillpne-1»-Bel— Ix>uis XIV.) Each quar- 
rel seems to have originated on account of a bishop of 
Pamlers. The prerogative of the cn>wn hnd something to 
do with both: and In both, appeals were made to a flitnn 

council In both, the attachment r>f the members of 

the (jallican Church to the king whs almost equal. The 
clerg>', the universities, the monks, and the mendicants iden- 
tified themselves with the klng*s Interestn, and acquiesced 
in the appeal. In each qoanel, ambassadors were excom- 
municated, and their maatefs threatenedi The baniahawBl 
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THE ADVENT OF GOLD. 
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A famine, the imprudent imposition of a 
maximum on the price of corn, and a forcible 
search for it, roused the discontent of the peo- 
ple. They began to talk. A clerk of the 
university talked loud, and was hung. A poor 
Beguine of Metz, who had founded an order 
of uuns, was vouchsafed a revelation of the 
chastisements which Heaven reserved for 
ixricked kings. Charles of Valois had her 
taken up ; and, to compel her to say that her 
inspiration had been from the devil, had her 
feet burnt.* But all believed in the prophecy 
when in the year following a comet of unusual 
splendor made its appearance.f 

Philippe-le-Bel had returned a victor and a 
ruined man. He repaired in solemn procession 
to N6tre-Dame, amidst a famished people, mur- 
muring curses. He entered the church on 
horse-back, and in thanks to God for his escape 
when the Flemings surprised him, he made a 
devout offering of an equestrian statue of him- 
self, armed at all points : it was to be seen in 
N6tre-Dame, shortly before the revolution, by 
the side of the colossal St. Christopher. 

Nogaret did not forget himself; but triumphed 
after his own fashion. Receipts of his are ex- 
tant — ^proving that his salary was raised from 
five to eight hundred livres.f 



CHAPTER III. 



GOLD. THE TREASURY. THE TEMPLARS. 



" Gold," says Christopher Columbus, " is an 
excellent thing. With gold, one forms trea- 
sures. With gold, one does whatever one 
wishes in this world. Even souls can be got 
to Paradise by it."^ 

The epoch to which we are come, must be 
considered the advent of gold. We are com- 
ing in presence of the god of the new world. — 
Philippe-le-Bcl hardly ascends the throne be- 

of the Jews, and the destraction of the Templan by Phi- 
Uppe-le-Bel present, too, a certain analogy with the extirpa- 
Ikm of the Hut^onots and the destruction of the nans of the 
Eofonce.** Buillet, Hist, dcs Mnifil^s, &c. 

* ConUn. Nani^l. p. 57. 

t This is Hall«y*8 comet which re-appears at intervals 
of from seventy-five to seventy-six years. It is siuiposed 
to have appeared for the flrat time at the birth of Mithri- 
dates, 130 years before the Christian era. Justin (1.37) says 
that for eighty days it almost eclipsed the sun. It re- 
mppeared ▲. o. 339 ; and In 550, when Rome was taken by 
ToUla. It H'as of extraordinary brilliancy in 1305; and, in 
1456, its tail extended two-thirds of the space between the 
horixon and the zvnlth ; in 16ri3, iu tail wa« sUll thirty 
degrees long ; In 1750, it was so reduced as only to attract 
the notice of astronomers. These facts appear to warrant 
the supposition that comiys grow fainter until they Anally 
dliappear. Ilallry's comet was last seen in 1835. Annuaire 
da Bureau des I^nngitudes, pour 1835. Bee, also, a paper 
00 this romet by M. de Pont^coulant. 

X D. Vaissette, Hl<iL du Languedoc, t. iv. note xi. p. 117. 

% Columbus's I^etter to Ferdinand and Isabella, after his 
imth vuyage. Navarette, Uistoire, t. ill. p. 158. 



fore he removes the priests from his councilaM 
install the bankers there.* 

Far be it from us to speak ill of gold. Coo- 
pared with feudal property, with hind, gold ii» 
superior form of wealth. Of small compoi, 
exchangeable, divisible, easily handled and con- 
cealed, it is wealth subtilized — ^I was about tp 
say, spiritualized. So long as wealth was io- 
movesible, man, bound and, as it were, rocrtcd 
to the spot by it, had scarcely any more sptce 
for movement than the mere soil over which 
he crawled. Ownership was a dependency oo 
the soil : the land took possession of the mu. 
It is the reverse now-a-days : man carries off I 
the land, concentrated and represented by gold. 
The docile metal subserves transactions of all 
kinds : facile and fluid, it adapts itself to eveir 
kind of circulation, commercial and administii^ 
tive. Government, obliged to act rapidly oi 
distant points, in a thousand diflferent wajir 
finds the precious metals its most efficient 
agents. The sudden creation of a govemmeot 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, created 
a sudden and insatiable want of gold and silver. 

With Philippe-le-Bel is bom the monster, the 
giant, — the exchequer; thirsty, hungry, and 
sharpset. It cries out as it is born, like Rab^ 
lais* Garagantua — meat, drink. This fearful 
infant, whose ravenous hunger cannot be satis- 
fied, will, at need, eat flesh and drink blood. 
It is the Cyclops, the ogre, the devouring gar- 
gouille of the Seine. f The grand council u 
the monster's head ; its long claws are the 
parliaments ; its stomach, the chamber of ac- 
counts, (Chambre des Comptes.) The only 
food that can satisfy it, is precisely that which 
the people cannot provide it with. Treasuiy 
and people have but one cry — gold. 

See, in Aristophanes, how the blind and inert 
Plutus is teased by his worshippers. They prove 
to him, without any trouble, that he is tibe God 
of gods. All the gods give way to him. 
Jupiter confesses that without him he would 
die of hunger.^ Mercury quits his trade d 
God, enters Plutus* service, turns the spit, and 
washes thp dishes. 

This enthronement of gold in the place of 
God, is renewed in the fourteenth ccntoiy. 
The diflliculty is to draw out this lazy gold 
from the obscure nooks in which it sluml^rs. 
The history of the thesaurus would be a cari- 
ous one, from the time that it kept itself buried 
under the dragon of Colchis, of the Hesperides, 
or of the Nibelungen; from its sleep in the 
temple of Delphos, and in the palace of Per- 
sepolis. Alexander, Carthage, Home waken 



* Throufhont his reicn Philippe-le-Bel irtalned , 

his Diinisters the two FlorpnUne iMinkcni. Blccio aad Mbs- 
ciab>, sons of Guido Franzesl. SLsnoiidi, Ilist. dcs Fnacaii^ 
t viil. p. 420. 

t See, above, p. 165. 

% 'A^' oS vdp h UXoBros oirog i^arm fiXixttv, 

*Aw6XuX* (rva Ai/io9 

Aristoph. Plotns, t. 1174 

Bee, alio, verMi 1S9, 133, 1U8, sad lUB-lUB. 
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and rouse it.* In the middle age it has fallen 
into its ancient slumber — but, in the churches, 
where, to secure its better rest, it takes a 
sacred form ; cross, cope, or reliquary. Who 
will be bold enough to drag it thence ; who 
clear-sighted enough to descry it in the earth 
in which it loves to bury itself? What magi- 
cian will evoke, will profane this sacred thing, 
which is worth all things, this blind omnipo- 
tence which gives nature If 

The middle age cannot so soon attain the 
great modern idea — man can create wealth; 
which he does, by changing a worthless ma- 
terial into a costly object, and giAing it with 
the wealth which he has in himself, that of 
form, of art, of an intelligent will. At first he 
sought wealth less in form than in matter ; and 
he fell desperately on this matter, tormented 
nature with a furious love, asked her — all that 
one asks the beloved object, for life, for im- 
mortality.^ But, despite the marvellous for- 
tunes of the Lullys and Flamels, the gold, so 
often found, only showed itself to take to flight, 
ever leaving the bellows-blower out of breath : 
it fled, melted away without pity, and melted 
with it the blower's substance, his soul, his life, 
staked at the bottom of the crucible.^ 

The unhappy wretch, abandoning now all hope 
in human power, denied himself and renounced 
himself, soul and God. He evoked ill — ^the 
devil. King of the subterranean abysses, the 
devil was beyoni doubt the king of gold. See 

* Each of the great revolntloni of the world has heen 
mafked by a sadden influx of gold. The Phoceans draw It 
oat of the temple of Delphi ; Alexander oat of tlie palace 
of Penepolis ; Rome forces It oat of the hands of tlie last of 
Alexander's succeseon ; and Cortee wrenches it frnm Ame- 
rica. Each of these periods, too, is marked by a sadden 
change, not only in the price of provisions, bat in ideas and 
manners as well. Bat, however violently gold may be 
dragged into Europe, it is also straagely attracted elsewhere. 
It has itsfluxand reflaz. Asia, whatever we may do, calls 
It back to herself. Rome paid her. in tribates to iaxury, 
more than its tax-gatherers forced away. In oar time, as 
eastern Asia will only take gold in exchange for her mer- 
chandise, the gold which England pamps oat of Europe or 
America, is gradoally borted in Asia. American piastres 
melted into Louis, Napoleons, and sovereins, are mted to 
end in gilding the pagodas and idols of China and Japan. 
See M. Ampere's article on M. Abel Bemasat, Remu des 
I>emx Monde*. 1833. 

t (The original Is ^'cette toate-palssance avengle fm' 
donne la nature"— should it be f»«, "given or yieuled by 
BAtore 1*')— Trarslatob. 

X The ultimate object of alchemy was not so much to And 
cold as to obtnin pare gold, potable gold, the beverage of 
muDortallty. The wonderftil tale went round of a SIciliaa 
herdsman, who, having found, buried in the earth, in king 
William's time, a flask of gold, drank the liquor, and was 
resUMvd to youth. Boger Bacon, Opus Msjus, p. 4fl9. 

% Some made it their boast that they had not blown for 
nothing. Raymond Lully, so run the traditions of the 
alchemists, crossed over to England, and made six millions 
of gold in the tower of London ; it was coined into rose 
nobles, which are ttiU emUtd Ra/jfrnon^s noH—. It Is said 
In the Ultimatum Tttiamenimm^ published under his name, 
that he, at one operation, converted fifty thousand pounds' 
weight of mercury, lead, and tin into gold.— Fope John 
XXII., to whom Pagi attributes a treatise on TV JiH •/ 
Trmnamutatimi^ tells in it that at Avignon he had trans- 
muted 900 Ingots, each weighing a quintal, that is to say, 
90,000 pounds' weight of gold. Was this his way of ac- 
counting for the enormous wealth heaped up in his cellais 1 
— However, they were compelled to grant to each other that 
this ^d, which they obtained in quintaU, had nothlof of 
gold but the color. 



at N6tre-Dame de Paris, and on so many 
churches besides, the melancholy representa- 
tion of the poor man who gives his soul for 
gold, who enfeoffs himself to the devil, kneels 
before the Beast, and kisses the velvet paw. .... 

The devil, persecuted along with the Mani- 
cheans and the Albigeois, and, like them, ex- 
pelled from the towns, lived then in the desert. 
He pranced over the heath with Macbeth^s 
witches. Witchcraft, the disgusting abortion 
of the old conquered religions, had, however, 
the merit of being an appeal, not only to nature, 
like alchemy, but to will ; it is true, to bad will, 
to the devil. It was an ill mode of industry, 
which, unable to extract from will the treas- 
ures that it contains by its alliance with na- 
ture, essayed to gain by violence and crime 
what labor, patience, and intelligence, alone 
can give. 

In the middle age, he who knows where gold 
is, the true alchemist, the true witch, is the 
Jew ; or the demi-Jew, the Lombard.* The 
Jew, the unclean man, the man who can touch 
neither food nor woman, but both must be burnt, 
the man born for insult, and on whom the whole 
world spits,t is the man to be applied to. 

Foul and prolific nation, endowed beyond all 
others with the multiplying force, with the force 
which engenders, which fecundates at will Ja- 
cobus sheep or Shylock^s sequins ! During the 
whole of the middle age, persecuted, expelled, 
recalled, they were the indispensable interme- 
diaries between the exchequer and its victim, 
between the doer and the sufferer, pumping 
out gold from below, and pouring it out above 
into the king's hands with frightful grima- 
ces. { .... But some of it always stuck by 

them Patient, indestructible, they have 

conquered by lastingness.^ They have resolr- 



* As regards usury, the Jews are said only to have Imita- 
ted the liombarda, their predecessors. Muratori, AntiqulL 
vi. 371. 

t At Toulouse, they had their ears boxed three times a 
year, to punish them for having formerly delivered up that 
city to the Saracens : they claimed relief lW>m this degnula' 
tion from Charles the Bald, but unsuccessfully.— At Bazlen, 
they were pelted with stones all Easter week. They po^ 
chased exemption ftom this, in llflO. (See Cnstel, M^moUw 
du Languedoe, 1. ill. p. S33.)— In the reign of Philip Augin- 
tus, they bena to wear the badge of yellow. (/• rmuUa 
jatuut) which was rendered obligatory on all Jews throogh- 
out Christendom by the cooncit of Lateran, (Cnnon 88.) 

t They were often the subject of treaties between lorda. 
It is enacted in an ordinance of 1330, ** that none in oar 
kingdom shall retain another baron*s Jew ; wherever aay 
one shall find his Jew he may seize him as his slave, (tea- 
fiuita yroprium tervuwi,) however long he may have lived 
on the lands of another lord.** It is clear, indeed, firom the 
Establishments that the moveables of the Jews belonged to 
the barons. Gradually, the Jew became the king's own, Uka 
c<rin and other fiscal rights. 

^ Patiens, quia stemus, (Patient, because eternal.) .... 
It is customary for the Jews to place themselves In the 
way of each new pope, and present to him a copy of thdt 
law. Is this homage, or a reproach from the old law to the 
new, of the mother to the daughter 1 — ** (>n the day of hli 
coronation, pope John XXIII. rode, wearing his papal 
mitre, ftom street to street, in the city of Bologna the nt, 
making the sicn of the cross, even over the street in whieh 
the Jews dwelt, who oflbred him a copy of their law. wUeh 
he took with his own hand— then, after looking at it, ha 
soon threw it behiad him, eayiag. ' Your law Is good, hot 
oon la batltr than it' Aad, oa Mtting out agala, tlit #t«8 
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ed the problem of volatilizing riches ; and made 
freedmen by the invention of bills of exchange, 
they are now free, they are masters ; from buf- 
fets to buffets they are now on the throne of the 
world.* 

To force the poor man to apply to the Jew, 
to induce him to approach his small, sombre, 
infamous dwelling, to compel him to speak to 
that man who, it is said, crucifies little children,! 
no less a ]iower is needed than the horrible 
pressure of the exchequer. Between the ex- 
chequer, which seeks his marrow and his blood, 
and the devil, who seeks his soul, he will repair 
to the Jew as a medium. 

When, then, he had exhausted his last re- 
source« when his bed was sold, when his wite 
and children, lyin^; on the bare ground, shook 
with fever or cried out in agony, then, with 
drooping iiead, and bowed mure than if he had 
his load of wood on his back, he slowly turned 
his steps towards the hateful house, and stood 
long at the door ere he knocked. The Jew, 
having carefully opened the small wicket, a 
dialogue ensued, a strange and a perplexing 
one. What siivs the Christian ? In the name 
of God ? Thy God — the Jew has killed him ! 
For pity's sake ! What Christian ever pitied a 
Jew \ Words are of no avail here : a pledge 
is the only language understood. What has he 
to give, who has nothing ? The Jew will speak 
him mildly — ** My friend, in obedience to the 
ordinances of our lord the king, I lend neither 
upon bloody dress nor ploughshare.^ .... No, 
the only pledge I require is yourself. I am not 

Jour brother, my law is not the Christian law. 
t is a more ancient law — in partes secanto. 
Your flesh bhall be answerable. Blood for gold, 
as hfe for life. A pound of your flesh which I 
am about to feed with my money, only a pound 
of your fair llesh V^ The gold lent by the 
munh^rer of the 8on of man can only be a 
munlerous, anli-human, anti-divine gold, or 
to use the language of the time, Anti-Christ. 
Hero we have gold Anti-Christ ; just as Aris- 
tophanes has showed us in Plutus the Anti- 
Jupiter. 

followed him, prextunptannsly tr)infr to con(\ite him, and 
all tho trnppin^H or hl« horse were torn ; and the pope Mat- 
tered money in nil the streets which he intsed thmugh, to 
wit, pennies! chIIciI Florence qiiatrins und niitillcn : and. bc- 
tbre and behind him, rude two hundred men at iimiii, each 
with a leathern mure in hist hand, with which thfv iMttered 
the JeM"* in ii iiuinner delightful to behold." Munstrelet, 
U. 31S, ann. 14(Ki. 

* In (>cui)jer, 11^34. I saw the following notice in an 
Entltsh {Mtper— "Little bustineM was done on tho Stuck 
Ezchanfe k>-day, it Ituinx a holyday with the Jews."— Itut 
they have not only the superiority in wealth. One would 
be tempted to i;ntiit ihem a far higher one, when we see 
that the grvHtnr nunilier of tho men who now do most honor 
to Gennany arr cun verted Jews. 

t Pee the Ualtiid.t publiflicd by M. Franclsque Michel. 

X Ordonn. i. 3ii. 

\ Bhak!t|M>iiro. The Merchant of Venice, act I. scene 3. 
**Let the forfeit be nominnted for an equal pound of your 
fUr fleHh, to l»e cut and taken, in what part of your body 
nleaselh me."— About thirty years since, t^ir Thomas Munm 
DMght at Cairutta a uianavcript coniainlnK the oriRinal 
story of the pound of lle^h, 4m:. Only. Instead of a Chris- 
lUuft, it is a MuHsulnian whose lUe U loaght by the Jew. 
Bee AtUtlc Journal. 



PROSECUTION or THB TEMPLARS. 

This Anti-Christ, this AnU-God, will nb 
God, that is to say, the Church — ^the secoht 
church, or the priests and the pope ; and ibe 
regular church, or the monks and Temphn. 

By the scandalously sudden death of BeM- 
diet XL, the Church falls into the handi i 
Philippe-le-Hel ; enabling him to make a pope 
of his own, to draw the papacy out of Roiu, 
and to bring it into France, in order to inakcit 
work in this jail for his advantage, to dictae 
to it lucrative bulls, open up and work in&It 
bility, and turn the Holy Ghost into a scribe 
and publican to the house of France. 

After Benedict's death the cardinals had ite 
themselves up in conclave at Perugia. But the 
two parties, the Gallican and Anti-GaUictn, 
were so equally balanced that neither cooU 
carry the day. The townsmen in their haete. 
in their Italian impatience and furic to havet 
pope elected at Perugia, could hit upon no otlier 
scheme than that of starving out the cardinak 
It was at last agreed that one of the two pu- 
ties should (ix upon three candidates, out d 
whom the other party was to make its choice. 
It fell to the French party to choose ; and ther 
elected a Gascon,* Bertrand de Gott, archbisbop 
of Bordeaux. Bertram had previously shown him- 
self hostile to the king ; but he was known to Ion 
his own interest above all other things, and thfic 
was little doubt of his being soon brought otct. 

Philippe, informed of every thing by his cir* 
dinals, and fortified with their letters, gives > 
meeting to the future pope in a forest, near Si 
Jean DWngely. Villani descrihes the particn* 
lars of this interview as if he had been present 
at it ; his narrative is of cutting simplicity: — 

*^ They heard mass together, and mutualh 
swore secrecy. The king then began to parl^ 
with him in fair terms, in order to reconcile 
him with Charles of Valois. He went on to 
say, * See, Archbishop, I have it in my powei 
to make thee pope, if I will, and it is for this 
that I have come to meet thee ; for if thou giv- 
est me thy word to do me six favors which I 
shall ask of thee, I will secure thee this dig' 
nity, and here are the proofs that 1 have the 
powcr.^ On this, he showed him the letten 
and missives from both colleges. The GascoD, 
full of covetousncss, seeing thus all of a sudden 
that it depended altogether on the king to make 
him pope, threw himself, out of his wits with 
joy, at Philippe^s feet, and said — *- My lord, I 
now see that thou lovest me more than all oth- 
ers, and wishest to return me good for evil. It 
is thine to command, mine to obey ; and thou 
shalt find me ever willing.* The king raised 
him, kissed his mouth, and said — * The follow- 
ing are the six special favors I have to ask 
of thee : firstly, that thou wilt thoroughly re- 
concile me with the Church, and issue my par- 

* (As a Gascon, be was a subject of the klnf of rmliH 
He bad been an Uiv of Bonilbffe'e.)— Tbaimiatos. 
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don for my error in arresting Pope Boniface ; 
secondly, that thou wilt restore me and mine to 
the privilege of the communion-table ; thirdly, 
that thou wilt grant me the tenths of the clergy 
of my kingdom for five years, to contribute to- 
wards the expenses I have been at in my war 
with Flanders ; fourthly, that thou wilt anathe- 
matize the memory of Pope Boniface ; fifthly, 
that thou wilt restore to the dignity of cardinal 
master (messer) Jacobo and master Piero della 
Colonna, and fully reinstate them, and in the 
creation of new cardinals remember certain 
friends of mine. As to the sixth favor and 
promise, I reserve it for another time and place, 
for it is a great and secret thing.** The arch- 
bishop bound himself to do all these things by 
an oath on the eucharist, and gave, moreover, 
his brother and two nephews as hostages. The 
king, on his side, promised and swore that he 
would get him elected pope.^f 

Philippe-le-BcPs pope, publicly admitting his 
state of dependence, declared his intention of 
being crowned at Lyons, (Nov. 14, 1305.) This 
coronation, with which the captivity of the 
Church began, was fitly solemnized. A wall, 
covered with lookers-on, falls down as the pro- 
cession is passing, hurts the king, and kills the 
duke of Brittany. The fope was thrown down, 
and the tiara fell from his head. Eight days 
afterwards, at a banquet given by the pope, a 
quarrel arises between his people and those of 
the cardinals, and a brother of his is slain. 

The disgraceful bargain became public. Cle- 
ment paid ready money. He paid in what was 
not his, by exacting tithes from the clergy ; 
tithes for the king of France ; tithes for the 
count of Flanders, that he may redeem his en- 
gagements to the king; tithes for Charles of 
Valois, to supply him with the means of a cru- 
sade against the Greek empire. A strange 
motive was advanced for this crusade ; the 
poor empire, accordmg to the pope, was weak 
and unable to secure Christendom against the 
infidels. 

Having paid, Clement thought he was quits, 
and had only to enjoy as purchaser and propri- 
etor, to use and abuse. Just as a baron made 
progresses (faisait chevauchee) round his do- 
mains, in order to keep in exercise his rights 
of lodging and purveyorship, Clement took a 
tour through the Church of France. From 
Lyons he bent his course towards Bordeaux ; 

* (Bapuy positively refen this sixth condiUon to the 
condemnatiun «}f Boniface. Blsmondi refen It lu the elec- 
tion of Charles of Valois to the imperial crovra. Others in- 
cline to niake it relate to the soppressloa of the Templars.) 
— Trajislator. 

t G. Villanl, 1. vili. c. 80. p. 417.— The feeling of the 
time is well represented in the bnrlesque verses quoted by 
Walsingham— 

Ecclesia navis titubat, regni qnla davls 
Errat. Rex, Papa, factl sunt anlea cappa. 
Hoc fhciunt, i<0, dtSy PUatos hie, alter Herodes. 

Walaing. p. 45A. ann. 1306. 

(The bark of the Chnrch stagers, beeanse the key of the 
kingdom wanders. King and pope are become one cap, (or 
hood.) They play at * ca^me, ' ca' the*— the one, Pilate ; the 
other, Herod.) 



but taking M&Qon, Bourges, and Limoges bf 
his way, in order to plunder a larger extent of 
country. On he went, consuming and devour* 
ing, from bishopric to bishopric, with a whole 
army of familiars and servants. Wherever 
this swarm of locusts alighted, the place was 
lefl clear. With his rancorous feelings, as for- 
merly archbishop of Bordeaux, he deprived 
Bourges of its primacy over the capital of 
Guienne, and lodged himself with his enemy, 
the archbishop of Bourges, like a tax-gatherer^s 
bailiff or kitchen grub, (comme un garnissaire, 
ou mangeur d^ofllice.)* And here he lodged 
after such a sort, that he left him utterly min- 
ed ; and the primate of the Aquitaines would have 
perished of hunger, had he not come to the 
cathedral among his canons to receive his share 
of the Church's allowance.! 

Of all Clement^s robberies, the largest share 
went to a woman who sacked the pope, as ho 
did the Church. The lovely Brunissende Tal- 
leyrand de Perigord was the true Jerusalem 
who absorbed the money intended for the cru- 
sade ; and cost him, it is said, more than the 
Holy Land. 

Clement was soon to be cnielly disturbed 
from this pleasing enjoyment of the goods of 
the Church. The tithes in perspective did not 
satisfy the actual wants of the royal treasury. 
The pope gained time b^ handing over the 
Jews to him, and authorizing him to seize 
them. Not one, it is said, escaped. Not con- 
tent with selling their goods, the king took 
it upon himself to pursue their debtors, aver- 
ring that their books were sufficient proofs of 
debt, and that a Jew^s handwriting was enough 
for him. 

The Jew not yielding enough, Philippe fell 
back on the Christian. He again altered the 
coin, increasing the nominal value, and diminish- 
ing the 'weight — so with two livres, he paid 
eight. But where he had to receive, he would 
only take a third of the sum in his own coin : 
thus committing two bankruptcies in an inverse 
sense. All debtors profited by the occasion ; 
and innumerable quarrels arose out of this 
money of different values, though the same 
I denomination. It was a Babel, where none 
! understood the other. The only thing in which 
\ the people agreed, (take notice, there is a peo- 
ple now,) was to revolt. The king took shelter 
in the Temple. Here they would have fol- 
I lowed him, had they not amused themselves by 
: the way with plundering the house of Etienne 
' Barbet, a financier who bore the odium of 
having recommended the alteration of the coin. 
Here the revolt stopped ; and the king had 
some hundreds of men hung on the trees 
bordering the roads round Paris. His alarm 

* These terms were synonymoas in the language of ths 
day. 

f (In the original — *' recevoir anx diwtribntions eccl6riw- 
tlques la porUoa congme." The "portion congrue*' WM 
the allowance that the owner of the great tjthes was obUflod 
to give the parish priest (hr his sabnistence.)— TraiiMiATOB* 
— ContlB. O. do Naii|ls,ad MB. laos. 
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led him to propitiafe the nobles ; to whom he 
restored the privilege of judicial combat, or, in 
other words, the right of impunity. This was 
a blow to kingly authority. The king of the ; 
legists renounced the law, in order to recognise 
the decisions of force : a sad and doubtful posi- 
tion in legislature as well as in finance. Driven 
from the Church to the Jews, from the latter to ; 
the communes, from the Flemish communes he 
fell back on the clergy. 

The least used of all Philippe^s treasures, 
his patrimony to draw upon, the funds on which 
he could count, was his pope. If he had 
bought this pope, and had fattened him on 
theft and robbery, it was not, not to make use 
of him, but to turn him to account, to levy upon 
him, like the Jew, a pound of flesh from what- 
ever part he chose. 

He possessed an infallible instrument for 
pressing and squeezing the pope, an all-power- 
ful bugbear, to wit, the condemnation of Boni- 
face VIII., which was to ask the papacy to cut 
its own throat. If Boniface were a heretic 
and a mock pope, then all cardinals of his crea- 
tion were mock cardinals, Benedict XI. and 
Clement, elected by them, were, in their turn, 
mock and illegal popes, and not only they, but 
all those whom they had appointed or confirmed 
to ecclesiastical dignities, and not only these 
appointments of theirs, but their public acts of 
ever}' kind. The Church would have been en- 
meshed in interminable illegality. On the other 
hand, if Boniface were true pope, as such he 
was infallible ; his sentences would hold good, 
and Philippc-le-Bcl would remain a condemned 
man. 

Hardly was he enthroned before Clement had 
to hear the sharp and imperious requisition of 
Nogaret, enjoining him to pursue the memory 
of his predecessor. Hardly was the bargain 
concluded, before the devil demanded his pay- 
ment. The servitude of the sold man begun ; 
his soul, once fagoted by the bonds of injustice, 
and having received the curb and bit, was to be 
wantonly ridden, even up to damnation. 

Rather than thus kill the papacy in point of 
law, Clement preferred delivering it up in point 
of fact. Ho created twelve cardinals devoted 
to the king, in one batch : the two Colonnas, 
and ten Frenchmen or Gascons. These twelve, 
joined to those who remained of the twelve of 
the same party, whom Celestine had been sur- 
prised into creating, secured the king the elec- 
tion of popes to all futurity. Clement thus 
placed the Papacy in Philippe^s hands; an 
enormous concession, which, however, did not 
suffice him. 

He thought to soften his master by going 
a step further. He revoked Boniface^s bull 
Clericis laicos, which closed the purse of the 
clergy to the king. The bull Unam Sanctam 
contained the glorious and sublime expression 
of the Pontifical supremacy. Clement sacri- 
fioed it ; and this was not enough. 

He was at Poitiers, uneasy, uid sick in body 



and in mind. Philippe-Ie-Bel visited him tbeit: 
and with fresh demands in his mouth. Tk 
king required a sweeping confiscation ; that tf 
the richest of the religious orders, the order tf 
the Temple. The pope, hemmed in betwm 
two dangers, endeavored to divert him fromb 
purpose, by heaping on him all the favors in dx 
power of the holy see. He helped his boi, 
Louis Hutin, (the Quarrelsome,) to estaUul 
himself in Navarre ; and appointed his brotbn, 
Charles of Valois, leader of the crusade. kvL 
lastly, he endeavored to secure himself tbe 
protection of the house of Anjou, by releaaoe 
the king of Naples from an enormous soin hie 
was indebted in to the Church, canonizing ok 
of his sons, and awarding the other the throoe 
of Hungary. 

Philippe was ever ready to receive : but did 
not relax his hold. He besieged the pope witk 
charges against the Temple ; and even fooi 
in Clement^s own house a Templar to accuse 
his order. In 1306, the unhappy pope excuse 
himself from receiving commissioners wbos 
the king was about to dispatch to him to briof 
him to a decision, on the following childish pI^ 
text ; " By the advice of our physicians, ve 
intend in the beginning of September to take 
some preparatory drugs, and then a porge, 
which, according to the said physicians, will, 

with rvfirl'a u\A. Via vorv iio^fiil tr^ no V'* 



with God's aid, be very useful to us. 

He would have gone on forever with the« 
frivolous evasions, had he not suddenly learned 
that the king was arresting Templars in every 
direction, and that his confessor, a Dominieu 
monk and grand inquisitor of France, was pro- 
ceeding against them without waiting for hii 
authorization. 

What, then, was the Temple — let us easiT 
briefly to describe it. 

The Temple, at Paris, comprised the wh(^ 
of that large, gloomy, and thinly-peopled quar- 
ter, which still goes under its name ;t a third 
of the Paris of that day. In the shadow of the 
Temple, and under its powerful protection, 
lived a swarm of servitors, familiars, afliiliated 
members, and also criminals — ^the houses d 
the order having the right of asylum : a rigbt 
of which Philippe-le-Bel had himself taken ad- 
vantage in 1306, when he was pursued by the 
revolted populace. There still remained at 
the epoch of the Revolution a memorial of this 
royal ingratitude, in the large tower with foor 
turrets, built in 1222 ; and which was the prisoo 
of Louis XVI. 

The Paris Temple was the centre of tbe 
order, its treasury ; and the chapters-genenl 



* Baluze, Acta Vet ad Pap. Av. pp. 75, 76. ... . Qor 
dam prcparatc^a sumere, et pottmodiiiu purgatioBeai. ar(i- 
pcrc, quae Mcnndnm pnedictonim ph]r»IC(Miini jndkins- 
anctnre Domino, valde ntilis nobis eriL 

t The Conlturt (encloeore T) of the Tein|ric, cootliraoai B 
that of 8l Gervali, comprised almost the whole donaia d 
the Templars, which extended along tbe street of the Tmt 
ple, ftom the street St. Croix, or ftom near the street d» b 
Verrerie, to beyond the walls, the f oeee a , aad the gait of dv 
Temple. Saaval, t. i. p. 79. 
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were held there. All the provinces of the 
order were its dependencies — Portugal, Castile 
and Leon, Aragon, Majorca, Germany, Italy, 
Apulia and Sicily, England and Ireland. In 
the north, the Teutonic order was an offshoot 
of the Temple : just as in Spain other military 
orders were formed out of its ruins. The large 
majority of the Templars" were French, par- 
ticularly the grand masters; and the knights 
ivent by their French designation of Frdres du 
Temple (Brothers of the Temple) in several 
tongues, as Frieri del Tempio, in Italy, in Greece, 

^ifuoi rod TifiirXov * 

Like all the military orders, that of the 
Temple derived its origin from Citeaux ; and 
St. Bernard, the reformer of Citeaux, gave to 
the knights their enthusiastic and severe rule 
with the same pen with which he wrote his com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs. This rule 
waa — exile and the Holy War unto death. 
The Templars were never to decline battle, 
even with one to three ; never to ask quarter 
or to give ransom, Jiot so much as a piece of 
wall or inch of land. They had no rest to 
hope for ; and were not allowed to pass into 
less rigid orders.f 

** Go happy, go in peace," said St. Bernard to 
them ; ** drive out with stout heart the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, well assured that neither 
in life nor in death ye will be beyond the love 
of God, in Christ Jesus. In the hour of danger, 
repeat to yourselves the words, * Living or 
dead, we are the Lord's.^ .... Glorious as 
conquerors, happy as martyrs. "{ 

Here is his rough sketch of the Templar : — 
" Locks close shorn, shaggy hair, begrimed with 
dost; black with iron, weather-beaten, and sun- 
hiimt. .... They love fiery and swift chargers, 

hut not adorned, tricked out, caparisoned 

The pleasing feature in this crowd, in this tor- 
rent ever flowing towards the Holy Land, is 
that you see there only villains and reprobates. 
Christ erects his enemy into a champion ; of the 

persecuting Saul, he makes a holy Paul " 

Then, in an eloquent itinerary, he leads the 
penitent warriors from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
from Nazareth to the Holy Sepulchre.^ 

The -soldier has glory, the monk rest: the 
Templar abjured both. His life combined the 
hardest portions of their lot — danger and ab- 
stinence. The grand business of the middle 
age was the Holy War, the crusade : the ideal 
of the sentiment seemed realized in the order 
of the Temple. It was the crusade become 
fixed and permanent ; the noble image of that 
spiritual crusade, of that mystic war which the 
Christian wages to the hour of his death with 
his internal foe. 

Associated with the Hospitallers in the de- 



• Slsmondi, R«p. Ital. t. Iv. p. 285. Pachymer, Hist 
Andronlc. 1. v. c. 12, t. xili. p. 235. 



Millies TempU. 1. 544-560. 
tenram,** (Life is a warftre upon 
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fence of the holy places, they differed from 
them in war's being more particularly the object 
of their institution.* Both performed the great- 
est public services. What a blessing to the 
pilgrim who travelled on the dusty road from 
Jana to Jerusalem, and who fancied every mo- 
ment that the Arab brigands were upon him, to 
meet one of these knights and recognise the 
sign of succor in the red cross on the white 
cloak of the Templar. In battle, the two 
orders took by turns the van and the rear — 
those who had newly taken the cross and were 
unaccustomed to Asiatic warfare, being station- 
ed between them. The knights surrounded 
and protected them, as one of them proudly re- 
marked, as a mother did her chUd.\ Zeal was in 
general but badly requited by these temporary 
auxiliaries ; who were rather in the way of the 
knights than of use to them. Arriving full of 
pride and fervor, and certain of a miracle's 
being wrought expressly in their favor, they 
were constantly breaking truces, dragging the 
knights into useless dangers, provoking battle, 
and would then take their departure, leaving 
them to bear the whole brunt of the war, and 
with complaints of having been badly supported 
by them. The Templars composed the van- 
guard at Mansourah, when that young madman, 
the count of Artois, would continue the pursuit, 
against their advice, and enter the town : they 
followed him out of a sense of honor, and were 
all slain. 

It had been thought, and reasonably, that 
enough could never be done for so devoted and 
useful an order; and the amplest privileges 
had been heaped upon them. First and fore- 
most of these was their right to be judged by 
the pope alone. So distant a judge, and placed 
on so high an eminence, was seldom appealed 
to. Thus, the Templars became judges in 
their own causes. They were allowed, too, to 
be witnesses in the same : so perfect was the 
trust reposed in their honor. They were pro- 
hibited from granting their commanderies at 
the solicitation of king or noble ; and were ex- 
empt from all customs, toll, and tribute. 

All were naturally desirous of participating in 
such privileges. Innocent III. himself sought 
to be affiliat^ to the orfler ; and Philippe-le-fiel 
asked it in vain. 

But, though the order had not possessed such 
great and magnificent privileges, men would 
have crowded to enter it. The Temple had an 
attraction of mystery and of vague terror for 
the mind. The ceremony of reception took 
place in the churches of the order, at night, and 
with closed doors — the inferior brethren being 
carefully excluded. It was said that if the king 
of France had found his way in^ he would 
never have found it out. 

The form of reception was borrowed from 
the fantastical dramatic rites, from the myste 

* Sea, ftuther on, the letter of Jaeqoet Mday. 
t Skat maler iBfcatem. Dnpay, PieavM, p^ ITU 
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ties with which the ancient church did not fear 
to envelo])e holy things. The candidate was 
introduced as a sinner, a bad Christian, a rene*- 
gade. He denied, after the example of St. 
reter ; and the denial, in this pantomime, was 
expressed by an act* — that of spitting on the 
cross. The order charged itself with rehabili- 
tating this renegade, and raising him the higher 
in proportion to the depth of his fall. Thus, in 
the festival of fools, (fatvorum^) man offered 
the homage of his own imbecility and infamy 
to the Church which was to regenerate him. 
These sacred comedies, daily less understood, 
became, therefore, daily the more dangerous, 
and the more likely to scandalize a prosaic age, 
which saw only the letter, and had forgotten the 
meaning of the symbol. 

Here was another danger. The pride of the 
Temple might suffer an impious equivoque to 
remain in these forms. The candidate might 
suppose that the order was about to reveal to 
him a higher religion than the Christianity of 
the multitude, and to open to him a sanctuary 
behind the sanctuary. The Temple was not a 
sacred name to Christians only. If it expressed 
to them the holy sepulchre, it suggested to Jews 
and Mussulmans the temple of Solomon. t The 
idea of the Temple, higher and more general still 
than that of the Church, soared in some sort 
above all religions. The Church had a date ; 
the Temple, none. Contemporary with all ages, 
it was as a symbol of the perpetuity of religion. 
Even after the ruin of the Templars, the Tem- 
ple subsists, as a tradition at least, in the teach- 
ing of numerous secret societies down to the 
Rosicrucians and the Freemasons.^ 

The Church is the house of Christ ; the 
Temple, that of the Holy Ghost. The Gnos- 
tics chose for their grand festival, not Christ- 

* Further on, I explain my reasons for considering this 

point as beyond doubt. — Probably, the fourteenth century 

saw only h ^UHpici()Us singularity in the adherence of the 

Templars to ttie ancient symbolical traditions of the Church 

— for Instance, in their predilection for the number three. 

The candidate had three questions put to him before he 

was IntrcMluced into the chapter. He asked three times for 

bread, water, and the fellowship of the order. He made 

three vows. I'he knights observed tAre« grand fnsto. They 

I took the sncrament three times a year. Alms were dlstri- 

^. bated by all the houNe.i of (he order thre^ times a week. 

/They ate meat un three days of the week only. On fast 

' days, they worn allowed to have three didcrcnt dishes. 

They worshipfted the cross solemnly, three stated times a 

year. Ench itwore not to turn his back on three enemies. 

They flofEsed, three limes in full chapter, those who had 

deserved the chastisement, &c., dtc. The same holds good 

of the charges brought against them. They were accused 

of denying three times, of spitting three times on the cross, 

iJTer abnegabant, et horribUi erudelitate ter in faciem tpue- 
tnt eju»7) Circul. de Philippe-le-Bel, da 14 Septembre, 
1307. '* And thev made him thrice deny the prophet, and 
thrice spit up<m the cross.'* Instruct, de rinqiuaiteur Guil- 
Unme de Paris. Ravn. p. 4- 

t In some English monuments the order of the Temple 
Is styled MittUa Templi Saiomunit. MS. Biblloth. Cotto- 
nianv et B<»dleianc. They are called fhUree MUitim StUo- 
moni* in a charter of 1 197. Ducange, Rayn. p. 2. 

X Possibly, the Templars who escaped may have founded 
secret societies. Ail these have disappeared In Scotland 
with the exci'ption of two. Now, it has been observed that 
the most secret mysteries of freemasonry are believed to 
have emanated from ScoUand, and that the highest grades 
bear Scotch names. See Groavelle, and ihtt writers whom 
he hat followed, Manter, MoUteahawer, Nkolai, 4tc. 



mas or Easter, but Pentecost — the day of 
descent of the Holy Ghust. What 
may there have been of these ancient aectiii 
the middle age ? Were the Templars affiW 
to any of them 1 Questions such as these, ii> 
withstanding the ingenious conjectures oifdr 
moderns, wul ever remain obscure througfawi 
of data.* 

These esoteric doctrines of the Temple sea 
at once to covet the light, and conceahuA 
We fancy that we detect them either in At 
strange emblems sculptured on the frontitf 
some churches, or in the iatit epic cycle of tk 
middle age, in those poems in which chinlii, 
purified, is no more than an Odyssey — an bow 
and pious voyage in search of the Graalf— Ai 
name given to the holy cup which received m 
Saviour^s blood, the mere sight of which p» 
longs life for five hundred years, which cu k 
approached by children only without deiA^ 
being the consequence, and round the Teofk 
containing which, the Tcmplists, or knigbtirf 
the Graal, watch all in arms. 

This more than ecclesiastical chivalry, tkii 
cold and too pure ideal which was the cloMtf 
the middle age and its last revery , was, b^ ii 
very loftiness, a stranger to the real, and ifl^ 
cessible to the practical. The Templiit » 
mained in the poems a figure shrouded in clooii 
and approaching the divine. The Tea^ 
buried himself in brutality. 

I would not be thought to ally myself vii^ 
the persecutors of this great order. The etf* 
my of the Templars, without wishing it, hv 
washed them white ; the tortures by which he 
wrung disg^ceful confessions from them ie«t 
presumptive proofs of innocence. We are tempi' 
ed to attach no credit to the self-accusatiowtf 
wretches on the rack ; and, if there are suiA 
we are tempted to believe them effaced by thi 
flames of the fiery pile. 

Grave confessions, however, are on recoii 
obtained without the question or any tortait 
And even the very points which were not prorti 
are not the less probable to one who knows hi* 
man nature, and who seriously revolves thi 
situation of the order in its latter days. 

It was natural that relaxation from the seTO" 
ity of the rule should creep in among a body? 
half monks, half u'arriors, younger sods of thi 
nobility, who sought adventures far from Cbiii' 
tendom, oi\en far from the eyes of their cbiA 
in the midst of the dangers of a war to thi 
death, and of the temptations of a burning di- 
mate, of a country of slaves, of the luxohov 
Syria. Pride and honor supported them,* 
long as there was a hope of the Holy Liii 
Let us be grateful to them for having ao pi*- 
tracted their resistance when their hopes * 
sadly vanished with each crusade, when efoy 



* Sea Hammer, M^nootav on Two Gnostic Goflhiii ^ '*• 
See, also, his MAmotre on the Mines of the East, ^ 
M. Raynoaard*8 reply. lUehaud, Hist. d« CrataiM^iA 
1828, t. V. p. 573. 

t ^ee, above, p. 3S1. 
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>rediction was falsified, and the promised mira- 
sles were ever adjourned. Not a week passed 
irithout the bell of Jerusalem giving^ warning, 
liat the Arabs were descried in the desolate 
>lain ; and it was always the Templars and 
flospitallers who had to mount on horseback 
md sally forth from the walls .... At last, 
hey lost Jerusalem : then, St. Jean d^Acre. 
^orn-out soldiers, lost sentinels, can we won- 
ler that in the evening of this battle, fought 
hrough two centuries, their arms dropped by 
heir sides ! 

A fall, after great efforts, is ever a serious 
me. The soul, which has soared so high in 
leroism and sanctity, falls heavily indeed on 
he earth .... Sick and fevered, it plunges 
Dto evil with a savage hunger, as if to punish 
tself for haying oelieved. 

Such would appear to have been the fall of 
he Temple. All that was holy in the order, 
«came sin and stain. After having soared from 
nan to God, it turned fro^ God to the beast.* 
Their pious love-feasts, and heroic fraterniza- 
ions, covered filthy, monkish amors%t They 
oncealed their infamy, by plunging further into 
t. Pride found its account in this, too. A race, 
ODStantly reproduced, without family or carnal 
generation, by election and the spirit, could 
aake a show of its contempt for woman{ — ail- 
ufficient to itself, and loving nothing beyond 
tself. 

As they did without women, so did they 
without priests ; sinning, and confessing among 
hemselves.^ And they did, too, without God. 
They tried eastern superstitions : Saracen ma- 
ric. At first, symbolical, the denial became 
eaJ. They abjured a god who did not give vic<- 
ory, treated him as a faithless ally who betray- 
d them, insulted him, spat upon the cross. 

The order itself, it would seem, became their 
yid. They worshipped the Temple and the 



* Befildes our popular Mvlng of ** To drink like a Tem- 
l»r," the Enfliflh bad another^" In his boyhood, the boys 
aed to call out comnftonly and publicly to each other, * Take 
are of the Teoiptar''B kiss.' ** Cone. Britann. p. 360. £vi- 
ence of the 34th witness. 

t The austere rule which the order received on its foun- 
atlon, sounds on its fiiU like a fearfVil cha/fe — " Let not 
lie host's house be without light, lest the enemy in the 

■rk Let them sleep in their shirts and drawers. 

*tae brethren must never sleep without a light until the 
tornlng." .... Acts of the Council of Troyes, 119B. Ap. 
Nip. Tempi. 93-109. 

1 See the Processus contra T«mplarios, MS. in the Blb- 
och^oe Rovale. What we And there In the Articles of 
lie Enmlnation with r^rd to their relations with women. 
EttMemisttJumagterf made kroOura and tutert •/ the Temfle 
. . . Proc. MS. folios 10. 11,^ must be understood uf iti 
flUiated members, who were of both sexes, (see Dnpuy, 
p. 99, JOS ;) but I do not remember reading any confession 
o this point, even in the depositions roost hostile to the 
vder. The confessions turn rather on a revolting crime. 

^ ** The manner of holding a chapter and of the ceremony 
f absolution. After the chapter, the master or whoever 
lolds the chapter will say~-My good lords and brothers, 
he pardon given by our chapter is on this wise ; he who 
ball have taken the alms of the house wrongAilly, or has 
aepC back any thing In his own name, shall have neither 
bEDe nor pardon ttom our chnpter. But all things that you 
hmn to eajf for shame of thefUah, or fear of the justice of the 
lOfoae, we pray God for his sweet mother's sake to pardon 
rtm." CoDcUet d'Angleterre, edit 1737, L U. p. 383. 



Templars, their chiefs, as living Temples ; and 
they symbolized by the filthiest and most dis- 
gusting ceremonies their blind devotion and 
complete abandonment of will. The order, 
closing itself in on this wise, sank into a fierce 
worship of itself, into a Satanic egotism. The 
most eminently diabolical feature of the devil, 
is his worshipping himself. 

These, it will be said, are but conjectures. 
But, they proceed too naturally from numerous 
confessions obtained without recourse to tor- 
ture ; particularly in England.* 

That this was the general character of the 
order, or that its statutes had become, in express 
terms, disgraceful and impious, I am far from 
affirming. Things of the kind are not commit- 
ted to writing. Corruption invades an order by 
mutual and tacit connivance. The forms re- 
main, but with a changed meaning, and pervert- 
ed by a criminal interpretation which no one 
openly acknowledges. 

But though all these infamous and impious 
things had been true of the whole order, this 
would not have been sufficient to have drawn 
down ruin upon it. The clergy would have 
screened and hushed up its abuses, as they did 
so many other ecclesiastical corruptions. The 
cause of the ruin of the Temple was that it 
was too rich and too powerful. There was 
another and a nearer cause ; which I will pre- 
sently speak of. 

In proportion as the furor of holy wars cool- 
ed down in Europe, and crusading became less 
popular, greater gifts were showered on the 
Temple by way of discharging the debt of con- 
science. The numbers affiliated to the order 
were numberless : a payment of two or three 
deniers yearly was all that was required. Ma- 
ny made offering of ail their property, and even 
of their persons. Two counts of Provence 
made this wholesale offering of themselves. A 
king of Aragon, (Alphon80-le-Batailleur,f 1131- 
32,) left them his kingdom ; but the kingdom 
did not choose to be so willed away. 

The vast number of the Templars' posses- 
sions may be inferred from that of the estates, 
farms, and ruined strongholds, which still bear 
the name of Temple in our cities and provinces. 
They are said to have possessed more than nine 
thousand manors in Christendom.^ In a single 

* The filthiest evidence, and which would appear wiUi 
most probability to have been dictated by torture. Is that 
given by the English witnesses, who, however, were not 
subjected to it :— " After retumli^ thanks, the chaplain of 
the order of the Temple would say to the brethren, * I)evU 
bum you,' (Diafaolus comburel vos,) or something r^ the 

kind And he saw the breeches down of one of the 

brothers of the Temple, and him standing with his fkce to 
the west and his back to the altar 899. And a cru- 
cifix was shown him. and be was told that as he had before 
honored, he should now revile and spit upon It; which he 
did. He was also told to let down his breeches and turn 
his back on the crucifix ; which he did, with tears.** .... 
Ibidem, 3f)9, coi. 1. 

t The Fighter. 

% Habent Templarll In Christlanltate novem millla mane- 
riorum Math. Paris, p. 417. At a later period the 

Chronicle of Flanders gives them 10,500 manors. In the 
senesehalship of Beaoodre, the order had bought, wlthhi 
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Spanish province, in the kingdom of Valentia, 
they had »e?enteen fortified places. They pur- 
chased the kingdom of Cyprus for ready mo- 
ney : it is true, they could not keep it. 

vVL'th such privileges, wealth, and posses- 
sions, it was very difficult to remain humble.* j 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion said on his death-bed, ! 
*' I leave my avarice to the Cistercians, my i 
luxury to the Gray friars, and my pride to the 
Templars." 

In default of Mussulmans, this restless and 
untamoable militia warred on Christians. They 
warred on the king of Cyprus and the prince of 
Antioch. They dethroned the king of Jerusa- 
lem, Henry II., and the duke of Croatia. They 
laid waste Thrace and Greece. All the talk 
of the crusaders who returned from Syria was 
of the treachery of the Templars and their 
league with the infidels.f They were notori- 
ously in communication with the Assassins of 
Syria :{ and the similarity of their costume 
with that of the Old Man of the Mountain was 
noticed with fear. They had received the 
Soldan in their houses, allowed the Mahome- 
tans the exercise of their worship, and given 
the infidels warning of the arrival of Frederick 
11.^ In their furious rivalries with the Hos- 
pitallers, they had even shot a flight of arrows 
into the Holy Sepulchre. || It was said that 
they had slain a Mussuhnan chief who desired 
to turn Christian in order to escape from paying 
them tribute. 

The house of France, in particular, thought 
it had subject of complaint against the Tem- 
plars. They had slain Robert de Brienne at 
Athens ; had refused to contribute towards the 
ransom of St Louis ;^ and, lastly, they had 



forty years, to the value of 10,000 Uvres of yearly rental. — 
The priory of St. Giles alone had AAy-four couimaBderle«. 
Grouvclle, p. 1116. 

* In their ancient statates we read, Regfiila panpemm 
comuiilltonum Tcmpli SalonionU, (The mie of the ^ovr fel- 
low -soldiers of the Temple of Solomon.) Kayn. p. S. 

t " And Acre, a city, they betrayed of their treachery." 
Chmn. St. Denys, ap. Dupuy, p. 90. 

t See Hammer. Hist, dea As«is«lns. 

$ Dupuy, pp. 5, 6. 

(I Thiit anlmonlty was pushed to snch excess In the year 
ISdO, that a battle took place lietwecn them in which the 
Templars were hewn in piecesi. The writers of the time 
stale that only one of them escaped. 

T^ Jolnvllie. p. 81, ap. Dupiiv. Pn^nves, pp. 163, 164.— » 
" Towards evening of the Sunday, the king s servants, nr- 
cupiea'in inymcnt of the ransom, sent him word thoy Htill 

wanted thirty thousand llvros I said to the king it ; 

would lie much better to ask the commander and marabnl 
of the Knights Templars to lend him the thirty thou«and 
livres to make up the sum, than to risk his brother longer 
viith such (wople. Father Stephen d'Oiitrirourt, master of \ 
thn Temple, hearing the advice I gave the king, said to ine, 
' Lord de Jolnvillo, the counsel yon give the king is wn>ng 
and unreasonable ; for yon know we receive every farthing 
on our oath ; and that we cannot make any payments bnt 
to thoso who give us their oaths in return.' The marshal 
of the Temple, thinking to Hattsfy the king, said, *Sire. 
don*t attend to the dispute and contention of the lord de 
Jolnvillo and our commander. For it is as he has said, we 
cannot dispose of any of the money Intrusted to us, but for 
th«> means Intended, without acting contrary to our oaths, 
and bt'ing perjured. Know, that the seneschai has 111- 
ulviwd yon to take by force, should we refuse yon a loan ; 
bnt in thin you will act according to yoar will. Should yon, 
however, do so, we will make ourselves amends ftom the 
wealth yon have In Acre.' When I heard this menaee from 



declared for the houae of Aragon against tbtrf 
Anjou. 

However, the Holy Liand had been dcii- 
tively lost in 1191, and the crusades VA 
over. The knights returned useless, fonnib' 
ble, and hateful. They brought back into tk 
heart of this drained kingdom, and under ik 
eyes of a starving king, a moostrous treanx 
of a hundred and fif\y thousand golden Huriu. 
and ten mu]cs^ load of silver.* What vm 
they about to do in the midst of peace vA 
such troops and such wealth? '^^ould tber 
not be tempted to create a kingdom for tbes- 
selves in the West, as the Teutonic kni^ 
have done in Prussia, the Hospitallers io ik 
islands of the Mediterranean, and the Jcmxi 
in Paraguay If Had they joined the Hoipinl- 
lers, no monarch in the world coald hvt 
resisted them.} There was no state in vkieh 
they did not possess fortresses. Tbcnr i^if 
allied with all noble families. In aU, tbet 
were not, it is truoy more than fifteen tboiuui 
knights ; but they were experienced wanioa 
in the midst of a population that, since ik 
cessation of the wars of the barons with eack 
other, had become disused to arms. Tbq 
were admirable horsemen, who rivalled ik 
Mamelukes, and were as intelligent, agile, id 
rapid, as the heavy feudal cavalry was cninbn> 
some and inert. They were seen proudlr 
prancing about in every direction on Uidi 
beautiful Arab horses, each followed br i 
squire, a page, and an armed servitor, wiihMl 
counting black slaves. They could not nn 
their dress ; but they displayed costly weapotf 
of eastern manufacture, swords of the fine* 
temper, and gorgeously inlaid. 

They were conscious of their strengtk 
The English Templars had dared to say u 
Henry III., " You shall be king, as loog ii 
you shall be just;" a saying which, in their 
mouths, was a threat. AU this set Philippe4^ 
Bel on thinking. 

He bore a grudge to several of them for 
having signed the appeal against Boniface oilf 
with reservation, sub protestaiionibus. Thef 
had refused to receive the king into tbeir 
order ; and had subjected him both to refsol 



them to the king, I said to him. that if he pleaaed I waU 
go and seek the sum, which he coromaaded me In Ai. I 
Instantly went on hoard one of the falleya c€ the Teaipln 
and seeing a coffer of which they lefoaed to |(ive mi tk 
ke)-H, I was about to break it open<rlth a wedge is the kla^ 
name ; bnt the marshal, observing I wee in eanM»t ordnti 
the keys to be given dm.** Joinvlfle, pp. IIS, 163, of Johnei^ 
tmnslation. 

* Audlvit dlci a Delphlno pnrdlcto qnnd cam nagMi 
venit de nltra maie, portavlt aecnro centain et quiaqvagiM 
mlllla fkirenomm anieunmi et decern snmBwioa oocni* 
turronnm grosaonuo. Arch, dn Vatican. Raya. p.^ 

t These equally powerfVil orders were eqaally anulr^ 
The Llvonian bishops brought fUly as aerioas chancsa^dMt 
the Teutonic knights. From the time of John XXII. id ^ 
of Innocent VI., the Hospitallen had to sasiala •tarilartf' 
tacks. The Jesuits were enuhed by the like charfii. flV 
Gronvelle, p. S20. 

t 8ee farther on.— In Spain, the Templars, Hosstalf^ 
and knights of St John had entetvd into a treaty or ■■■■ 
protectkm agalBst the king hiBMlf. ll«nt«,pb& 



!%• wmIUi nt Um order 
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CAUSES OF THEIR RUIN. 



The Templan thrown off their Q^TSl 
ffoud by their pride. ^'^ 



service on their part — ^a twofold humi- 
n. He owed them money ;• the Temple 
a kind of bank, just as the temples of 
uity often wcre.f .... When, in 1306, he 

1 an asylum with them against the fury of 
isiirj^ent people,^ it no doubt gave him an 
rtunity of admiring the treasures of the 

The knights were too confiding and too 
hty to conceal any thing from him. 
was a strong temptation for the king.^ 
victory at M ons-en-Puelle had ruined him. 
idy compelled to surrender Guyenne, he 
been also forced to let go his hold on 
lish Flanders, fiia pecuniary distress 
extreme ; and yet he had to repeal a tax 
St which Normandy had risen up. So 
g was the excitement of the people, that 
leeting of more than five persons was 
ed. The king had no other means of 
;ating himself from this desperate state of 
s, than some sweeping confiscation. Now, 
ig expelled the Jews, the blow could only 
ruck at the priests or the barons, or else 
I order appertaining to one or the other, 
irhich for this very reason, as belonging 
sively neither to the one nor the other, 
1 be defended by neither. So far from it, 
d, the Templars were rather attacked by 
natural defenders. The monks persecu- 
lem. The barons, the greatest nobles of 
ce, gave in their written concurrence to 
rosecution of the Templars. 
ilippe-le-Bel had been educated by a Do- 
llis confessor was a Dominican. 



an. 



Dominicans had long been on terms of 
Iship with the Templars; to such an 
it, indeed, that they had bound themselves 
icit from every dying person they should 
lied to confess, a legacy for the Temple. || 
the two orders had gradually become 
(. The Dominicans had a military order 
iir own, that of the Cavalieri Gandentij^ 



le hated the master of the order on account of his 
unate solicitation of the money he had lent him for 
irri'ine of his dAushter, Isabella»** Thomas de la 
in Vita Edoardi IL, ap. Baluse, Pap. Aven., note, 
—The Temple had \>cen used at various periods as a 
if security for the royal treasures. Philip- Augustus 
' 190) ordered that all his revenues, while he was be 
ftL, nhould be tnken to the Temple and locked in coflers, 
ch his agents were to have one key and the Templan 
r. Philip the Bold had all the public savlnp de- 
there.— The treasurer of the Templars waa atvled 
irer of the Templars and of the king, and even Irea- 
f the king at the Temple. Sauval, U. 37. 
e Mitford*s History of Greec»> 
e, above, p. 368. 

e, in Dupuy, a pamphlet probably addressed to Philip 
I own onicrs, headed — Opinio cujnsdam prudentls 
iiilippo ut regnum Hieroa. et Cypri acquireret pro 
!ilioruni quorum, ac de Invaslone regni JEgyptL et de 
tione honorom ordinis Templariorum, (The counsel 
>rtain wise innn to king Philip to secure the kingdom 
ealem and of Cypni*i for one of hbi sons, and respect 
> invasion of the kingdom of Eg)'pt and the disposal 
fondn of the order of the Templars.) — See, also, Wal 
01. — ^The idea of apjriying their wealth to the service 
flnly Land was Raymond LullyV HaluK. Pap. Aven. 
itntea of the chapter-general of the Dominicans, In 
Gronvelle, p. 35. 

« the history of this order by the Dominican Frede- 
87. They pntfited, however, by the wealth of the 



which made no great progress. To this acci- 
dental cause of rivalry, must be added a funda- 
mental cause of hate. The Templars were 
noble ; the Dominicans, the Mendicants, were 
mostly plebeians, although in their third order 
they reckoned illustrious laymen and even 
kings. 

Among the Mendicants, as among the legists, 
Philippe-le-BePs counsellors, there existed a 
common feeling of malevolence, a leaven of 
levelling hate against the nobles, the men-at- 
arms, 5ie knights. The legists hated the 
Templars in their capacity of monks ; the Do- 
minicans detested them as men-at-arms, as 
worldly monks, in whom were combined the 
profits of sanctity and the pride of military life. 
The order of St. Dominic, inquisitorial from its 
birth, mi^ht believe itself conscientiously called 
upon to destroy in its rivals — unbelievers, who 
were doubly dangerous from their importing 
Saracen superstitions, and from their connec- 
tion with the Western mystics who paid adora- 
tion to the Holy Ghost alone. 

It has been erroneously afiirmed that the 
blow came unexpectedly.* The Templars had 
ample warning of it. But their pride destroy- 
ed them; they always thought that it would 
not be dared. 

And, in fact, the king did hesitate. He had 
at first tried indirect means. For instance, he 
had sought admission into the order. Had he 
been received, he would probably have made 
himself grand master, as Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic did of the military orders of Spain. He 
would have applied the revenues of the Tem- 
ple to his own uses, and the order would have 
been preserved. 

Since the loss of the Holy Land, and even 
before, the Templars had been given to under- 
stand that it would be expedient for them to 
efifect a union with the Hospitallers.f United 



Temple : many Templars went over to their order. Grou- 
velle, p. 116. 

("This order was founded about the year 1333, under the 
title of the order of the Glorious Virgin Marv. It was con- 
fined to young men of fiimily, who associated themselves by 
the style of CawUuri OumdenH-^I.M RrirM Joftux—at the 
Joyous Brothers — for the defence of the injured, and the 
preservation of public tranquillity. They took vows of obe- 
dience and eenju^al chasUty, and solemnly plednd them- 
selves to the protection of widows and orphans." Wadding- 
ton, AisL of the Church, note to p. ^.)---TMAifSLATOM. 

* They entertained gloomy preaenthnents. An EInglish 
Templar, meeting a newly-aidmltted knight, accosted him 
as follows :—"' Is our brother admitted into the order 1* 
The latter replied in the affirmative. On which he went 
on to say, 'Should you sit on the top of the tower of St. 
Paul's at London, yon could not behold greater misery than 
will be your lot before you die.* ** Coneil. BrlL p. 387, col. 3^ 

t This union had been proposed by the council of Saltz- 
bourg, held in 1373, and by several other eeclesia«tical as- 
semblies. Rayn. p. 10. 

(The order of the KnighU Teroplara was established in 
1118 by the patriarch of Jerusalem ; and originally consisted 
of nine poor kntehts, who lived la community near the site 
of the ancient Temple, and took on themselves the volun- 
tary obligation of watching the roads in the neighborhood 
of the city, and of protecting the fdlgrlms from the insults 
of robbers and infldels. 

The order of 8L John of Jerusalem, or the knights of the 
Hosfrital, took its rise in the establtohment of an HotpiUum 
or house of entertainment for pilgrims at JemsaJAv&i^^lBssax 
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with a more docile order, the Temple would 
have otTorcd little resistance to kingly power. 

They would not listen to the pro|>o8ition. 
Jacques Molay, the grand master, a poor 
knight of Burgundy, but an old and brave 
soldier, with his laurels fresh from the last 
battles fought by the Christians in the East, 
replied, that it was true that St. Louis had 
formerly propiteed a junction of the two orders, 
but that the king of Spain had withheld his 
consent; that for the Hospitallers to be re- 
ceived by the Templars they must largely re- 
form themselves ; that the Templars were more 
exclusively founded for purposes of war.* He 
concluded with these haughty words: — "We 
find many desirous of depriving the religious 
orders of their possessions, compared with 

those who seek to increase them But 

if the proposed union of the two orders were 
to be etfected, this religion would become so 
strong and powerful that it would be able to de- 
fend its rights against the whole world. *^t 

While the Templars were thus proudly re- 
sisting all concession, sinister rumors about 
them gained strength — partly, indeed, owing to 
their own imprudence. One of the knights 
told Raoul de Presles, one of the most serious- 
ly-disposed men of the time — " That in their 
chapter-general of the order there was one 
tiling so secret, that if for his misfortune any 
one saw it, were it the king of France, no fear 
of torments would prevent those forming the 
chapter from putting him to death, as they best 
might. "J 

A newly-admitted Templar lodged a protest 
against the form of admission with the judge of 
the bishop's court of Paris. ^ Another sought 
absolution for it from a Franciscan friar, who 
enjoined him, as a penance, to fast every Fri- 
day for a year, without his shirt. || A third, 
who belonged to the household of the pope, 
** ingenuously confessed to him all the evil he 
had witnessed in his order, in presence of one 

the year 1048. ThU becnine a hospital annexed to a church, 
and c:(Mirrey dc Bouillon, when he look the rity in lOMI. 
endowed it, erected it into a rellfrtous order, antl obtained 
lt<i confimiution, with a rule for its obwrvance fVimi Rome. 
The brethren subsequently added military to their religions 
duties. The Hospital lent became afterwards ceielimted as 
the knights of Rhodes, and then as the knighU of Malta.)— 
Translator. 

* 8i unio fieret, muUum oporteret quod Tcmplarii laxa- 
rentur. vel Ilospitalarii lestringerentnr in pluribns. £t ex 

hoc ptMM'Ut aniiiiarum perlcula provenire Relipo 

hospltalariuram super hospitiiiitato fnndata est Teniplaril 
vem »uper militia proprie sunt fnndati. Dupuy, Preuves, 

ml**. 

t Ibidem, p. ]81. 

i Ibidem, p. 13Q.— Another said, "Buppose that you were 
my father and could be made grand master of the order. I 
would not have you enter it, seeing that we have three 
articles suiong ourselves, in our order, (quit habemus tres 
articuios inter nos, in nostra ordine,) wliich none will ever 
know, save <ioil. the devil, and we. brethren of the order.*' 
Evidence of the flfty-Hrst witness, p. 3C1. — See the reports 
that were circulate«l of people who had been put to oeath 
for having witnessed the secret cerentonies v^ the Temple. 
Cuncll. Brit. ii. %1. 

$ Dnpuy, Preuvos, p. 907.— This Is the first of the 140 
witnesses. Ihipuy has mutilated the passage. See the MS. 
in the Archives or like kingdom, K. 413. 

11 Ibid. p. 941. 



of his cousins, a cardinal, who took down hii 
deposition in writing on the spot/** 

At the same time, ominous reports wtn 
spread of the terrible prisons into which tb 
masters of the order ilung refractory memboi. 
One of the knights deposed, ^* that an uncle if 
his had entered the order healthy and light- 
hearted, with dogs and falcons, and that in thm 
days he was a corpse. '^f 

These reports were greedily swallowed \ij 
the populace, who considered the Tempfaa 
both too rich^ and niggardly. Although th 
grand master in his evidence boasts of tk 
munificence of the order, one of the chv||Ci 
against this wealthy corporation was, ^thtfll 
did not distribute fitting ahns.*'^ 

Things were ripe. The king invited the gnii 
master and heads of the order to Pahs; careM4 
them, loaded them with favors, and lulled thea 
to sleep. They walked into the net : like tk 
Protestants at the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The king had just added to their privileges.) 
lie had asked the grand master to stand god* 
father to one of his children. On the 12th of 
October, Jacques Molay, together with twelve 
other persons of high raok, had been named br 
him to hold the pall at the burial of his sister- 
in-law.^ On the 13th he was arrested. t»> 
gether with the hundred and forty TempUn 
who were at Paris. Sixty were arrested, the 
same day, at Beaucaire ; and then, a host of 
others throughout the kingdom. The asseai 
of the people and of the university bad been 
secured.** On the day of arrest, the citizeu 
were summoned to the royal garden in the 
city, by their parishes and trades— and here 
monks held forth to them. The violence of 
their discourses may be inferred from that of 
the royal letter, which ran through all France.*' 

* Dupuy, p. 13. 

t Banui et hitaris cum avibus et caaibas. et tertk A 
sequenu raortuus ftiit. Cone. BriL p. SS. 

X "Toijors achetoient snns vendre .... 

Taut va pot a eau qu*il bii^.** 

Chron. en vers, quoted by Bays, p^ 7. 

(They were ever bnyinc. never selUniE. .... TlieplKhir 
that gtMin often to the well is at last broken.) 

$ They were reproi^hed in Scotland with want tihm- 
pltallty AS well as avanti^ ** Likewise depunent sailh tMt | 
they <lid not fvUlingly shfm^o!«|»itality tn the poor, bat.uA I 
that for fear, to the rich and pw»-erf\il only ; and that tkCT 
were insatiable in fraspinn by Rny means the propeflT « 
others, for their own order." Coocil. BilL Evidence or ik» 
fortieth ^*cotch witness, p. 392. 

II It is curious to observe with what prodlfallty of pnM 
and of favors he invited them into France. In 1304>- 
"Philip, by the Rrace nf God. king of the French^Tlt 
works of nierey, the mngniflcent plenitode exercbed by ih* 
holy order of the kni|[hts of the Tenipie, of Divine Insila- 
tion, fur and wide throuiEhuut the wiirld .... deserve T 
we should eitend the riffht hand of roval llbemliiy to 
aforestiid order of the Temple, and its brethren, wboa 
sincerely love, and towards wh<Nn we are pleased to 
special favor." kx. Rayn. p. 44. 

II B.tluie, Pap. Aven. pp. 560^ 591. 

** The king studiouslv made It a sharer in both tbr Ii 
quiry Inlo this affair and the resptmsibility. Nnpairt US' 
the indictment (acte d*accnsation) to the asamibly of # 
university, which met t" " " " ' '^ 

grand master, and some 
another assembly of all 

faculty, held in the Temple. They weieexamlaed a 
time, Ln a third Msembly. 



accusation; to ine asamibiy oi v 
the day aAer the arrest; and A* 
le others, were Interropiicd kHto 
I the masters and scholars ofoiA 
iple. Thev were examlaed a wtod 
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''A bitter thin^, a deplorable thing, a thing 
sorrible to think of, terrible to hear! a thing 
lecrable for wickedness, detestable for in- 
fluny ! .... A mind endowed with reason, 
CSompassionatcs and suflfers in its compassion, 
^rhen beholding a nature which exiles itself be- 
yond the bounds of nature, which forgets its 
2»rinciple, which does not recognise its dignity, 
"^rhich, prodigal of itself, makes itself like unto 
"She senseless brutes — what do I say? which 
exceeds the brutality of the brutes them- 
^selves !"* .... One may judge of the terror 
.^uid astonishment with which such a letter was 
-received by all Christendom. It sounded like 
the trump of the last day. 

The letter went on to give the heads of the 
eharges — the denial and betrayal of Christianity 
to the profit of the infidels, the disgusting initia- 
tion, mutual prostitution, and, finally, height of 
horror, the spitting on the cross If 

Templars themselves had denounced all these 
crimes. Two knights, a Gascon and an Italian, 
imprisoned for their misdeeds, were Siiid to 
have revealed all the secrets of the order.| 

What made the deepest impression on men's 
minds, were the strange reports abroad of an 
idol that the Templars worshipped. The ru- 
mors were various. According to some, it was 
a head with a beard; according to others, a 
head with three faces. Its eyes were said to 
sparkle. Some said it was a human skull : 
others made it out to be a cat.^ 



• Dnpuy. pp. 196, 197. 

t See Iho numerous articles of the indictment. Dup. 
It is curiouv to compare it with another document of the 
Hune kind— Gregory the Ninth*s bull to the electors of 
Hildeshcim. liUbcck. dec, aipdnst the BtadhingienK. (Kny- 
nald. ann. 1234, zlii. pp. 440, 447.) With more cohen;nce. it 
Is precisely the indictment K|(alBst the Templars. Will this 
conformity prove, as M. de Hammer seeks to establish, the 
affiliation of the Tomplars with these sectaries 1 

X Baluze, Pnp. .Aven. pp. 99, 100. 

^ According to the majority of the witnesses, it was a 
IHfhtful hend with h long white beard and sparkling eyes 

(Rayn. p. 361.) which they were chanted with worshlppmg. 
n the Instructions furnished by Guillaume de Paris to the 
provinces, he (Nrdered biquiry to be mode "sur une ydoie 
qal est en forme (rune^teste d'homme k une granle barbe," 
(toachlng an idol in tm fonu of a man's hcnd with a great 
beard.) The Indictni^t (ncte d'accusation) publl«hed by 
the court of Rome set forth, art 16, " that In all the pro- 
Tlnces they had idols, that is to say, heads, some of which 
hail three faces, others but one ; someUmes, it was a human 
■knll,** art. 47. Ju;. " l*hat in their assemblies, and esfie- 
ctally in their grand chapters, they worshipped the idol as 
a fud, as their saviotkr. saying that this head could save 
them, that it bestowe<j[fm the order all its wealth, m:ide the 
trees flower, and the planu of the earth to sivcu^ forth.** 
BayiL. p. 3f)7. Numerous denosiUons of the Templnrs In 
Fruice and Italy, and much indirect evidence in England, 
bofe on this count, with additional circumstances. The 
bead was worshloped as that of a saviour— ** quoddam ca- 
pat cum barlift, q9>d adonint et vocant salvatorem suum." 
TRajn. p. 38R.) Dei^At Jaffet, admitted into the order at 
redeaat, depones tiiaflie who admitted him showed him a 
bead, or idol, which seemed to him to have three fac-es, 
telling him. " This yon must worship as your saviour, and 
the saviour of the Order of the Temple.** and that he, the 
witnesK, adored the idol, saying, " Blessed be he who will 
aaTe my soul,** (pp. 347 and 293.) Cettus Ragonb, admitted 
at BoDie, in a room of the palace of the I^teran, dc|K>nes 
that he was told, when shown the idol. '' Commend thysolf 
to It, anil pray it to hle^s thee with health." (p. 295.) Ac- 
cording to the first of the FlorcnUno witnesses, the brethren 
aiMrassed it In the Christian formula, " lJen«, aifjnva n<e,'* 
(O God, grant me thy aid ;) and be added that this adora- 



Whether these reports were true or false, 
Philippe-le-Bel lost no time. On the very day 
of the arrest, he established himsclt' personally 
in the Temple with his treasure and the archives 
of the kingdom, (Tresor des Ctiartes,) and with 
an army of lawyers to draw up warrants and 
inventories. This lucky seizure had made him 
a rich man all at once. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONTINUATION OP THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 
DESTRUCTION OP THE ORDER OP THE TEM- 
PLE, A. D. 1307-14. 

The pope's astonishment was extreme when 
he learned that the king had done without him 

tion was a rite observed by the whole order, (p. 294.) And, 
indeed, in Enslanil. a Minim friar dop«>ned to having hoard 
from an Engli'ih Templar that there were ffinr principal 
idols — one in the sacristy of the Temple of liondon. one at 
Bristol, one nt Birmingham, and tlie fourth beyond the 
Huniber, (p. 297.) The second Florenline witness adds a 
new circumstance ; ho declares that in a rliapter one bnither 
said to the re*<t. " Worship this head ; it is your pod and 
your Mahomet." (p. 295.) Gauserand de Montt>c>un states 
it to have been made in the likeness of Bnffomrt: and Ray- 
mond Knhei depones that he was shown u woodrn liond,oo 
which were uuinted the words Figura liapkometi, adding, 
"Et illam ailomvit oboscniando sibi iiede.'*. dicfns yo/Zo, 
verbnm Baracenorum," (he worshipped it by kis'sinK his 
feet and shonUng yo/Zo, a Saracen word.) 

M. Rnynuunrd (p. 901) considers the word Bnpkomel la 
these two depositions, as an alteration of that of Mahomet, 
mentioned by the first witness ; and sees in it a desire on 
the part of the examiners to confirm thf charges of a »ood 
understanding with the Saracens, fo fff.Mienlly reported of 
the Templars. In this case, we must admit that all those 
depositions are utterly fiilse, and forced hy torture only, 
since nothing can be more at»nrd th.-in to make the Tem- 
plars more Mahometan than the Mahometans them.'^elves, 
who do not worship Mahomet. But the depositiiins on tha 
point are too numerous, and, at once. tOi> unnnimuus and 
too different (Ra)-n. pp. 232, 237, and SrG-noe) to suppose 
this. Besides, they are fiir fkom being danmativy of the 
order. The Templars ailmit nothing more serious than that 
they have felt alarm, that they have f:inried thoy saw a 
devil's head, a manffe^a head, (p. 290.) that in these ceremo- 
nies they have seen the devil himsult' under the sihnpe of a 
cat, or of a woman, (pp. 293, 294.) Without wishing to see 
in the Templars, in all points, a sect of (inostic.H, I would 
rather, with M. do Hammer, trace in this the influence of 
these Eastern doctrines. Baphometj in Greek, (aftt^r, it Is 
true, a very doubtAii etymolog>',) is the God whri baptizes ; 
the f<ptrit, he of whom it is written, " Ho Jihall baptize yon 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.** (8l Matthew, iii. 11.) 
He was to the Gnostics, tlie Paraclete, who descended on 
the Apostles in the shape of "cloven tongues like as of 
fire." In fkct, the Gnostic baptism was with fire. Perhaps, 
we must see an allusion to some ceremony of the kind In 
the reports spread among the people against the Templars, 
" qu'un enfant nouveau engendrd d'un Templior et d*nne 
pncelle estoit cuit et rosty au feu, et toute la gralsse osube 
et de celle estoit sacr^eet ointe ieur Idole," (that a new-bom 
infant, begotten of a Temfriar and a maid, was cooked and 
roasted by the fire, and all the grease roasted out, and their 
idol consecrated and anointed w-lth It.) Chron. de Sl Denyi, 
p. 28. Might not this pretended idol have been a represen- 
tation of the Paraclete, whose festival, that of Pentecost, 
was the hlgliest solenmlty of the Temple 1 It is true, these 
heads, one of which ought to have been fonnd in each chap- 
ter, were not fonnd, with tite exception of one ; but It bora 
(he number LIII. engraved upon It. The publicity and 
importance given to this count no doubt decided the Tem' 
pl:tr< to get rid quickly of every proof of it. As to the head 
seized In the chapter of Paris, they declared it to be a relic, 
the he.'u' of one of the eleven thousand virgins. (Rayn- 
p. 299.)- it had a large beard of silve^ 
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RECALCITRATION OF THE POPE. 
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in his proceedings against an order, of which 
the holy see was sole judge. In his wrath he 
forgot his ordinary servility, and his precarious 
and dependent position in the heart of the king's 
dominions ; and he issued a bull, suspending 
the powers of the ordinary judges, of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, and even those of the in- 
quisitors. 

The king's reply is rough. He writes to the 
pope, that God detests the lukewarm, that to 
make doluys of the kind is to connive at the 
crimes of the accused, that the pope ouglit 
rather to excite the zeal of the bishops. ** It 
would be a serious wrong to the prelates to de- 
prive them of the ministry which they hold 
from God. They have not deserved this in- 
sult ; they will not support it ; the king could 

not allow it without violating his oath 

Holy father, what sacrilegious wretch will dare 
to counsel you to despise those whom Jesus 
Christ sends — or, rather, Jesus himself?* .... 
If the inquisitors are suspended from their func- 
tions, the business will never be brought to an 
end. . . . The king has not taken it in hand as 
an accuser, but as a champion of the faith and 
defender of the Church, for which he is account- 
able to God«"t 

Philippe let the pope believe that he was 
about to place the prisoners in his hands ; and 
took upon himself only the guardianship of the 
property of the Temple in order to apply it to 
the service of the Holy Land. (December 25, 
A. D. 1307.) His object was to induce the pope 
to remove his suspension from the bishops and 
the iiK^uisitors. He sent off to him, to Poitiers, 



hundred and forty confessions were qnieUjt^ 
tained by torture — in which both fire and tted 
were employed.* These confessions once mA 
public, the pope had no means of hushing ip 
the business. He sent two cardinals to CbiM 
to inquire of the heads and grand master of tk 
order, whether all he heard were tme. Hi 
cardinals persuaded them to acknowledg« JL 
and they submitted. f The pope, in fact, a^ 
solved them, and recommended them to tbi 
king. He thought that he had saved them. 

Philippe let him talk, and went on his on 
way. In the beginning of the year 1308, k 
got his cousin, the king of Naples, to arrest a8 
the Templars of Provence. J At Easter, the 
states of the kingdom met at Tours ; wheo tk 
king caused a discourse to be addressed to him. 
in which the clergy were assailed with singolir 
violence — ** The people of France earoestlj 
supplicate their king. . . . To recall to mi 
that the princes of the sons of Israel, Moses, 
the friend of God, to whom the Lord q»ke 
face to face, when he saw the apostacy of ike 
worshippers of the golden calf, said, ' Put everr 
man his sword by his side .... and slay ereij 
man his brother.' . . . Nor did he ask for tha 
the consent of his brother, Aaron, who mt 
made high priest by God's own order. . . . 
Wherefore, then, should not the most Chriitiu 
king proceed in like manner, even against sU 
the clergy^ should they err similarly, or sappon 
those who err 1"^ 

In support of this address, twenty-six prineei 
and lords constituted themselves accusers, and 
covenanted by letter of attorney to appear 



seventy- two Templars, and dispatched the heads ; against the Templars before the pope and the 
of the order from Paris ; but no further on the king. The letter bears the signatures of the 
road than to Chinon. With this the pope was dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, of the counts 
fain to l)e contented, and heard the confessions ! of Flanders, Nevers, and Auvergne, of the vis- 
of thofiic sent to Poitiers. At the same time, count of Narbonne, and of the count Talley- 



he took otr the suspension from the ordinary 
judges, and only reser\'ed to himself the trial 
of the heads of the order. 

This g(?utle way of proceeding could not sat- 
isfy the king. Should the matter be thus quiet- 
ly inquired into, and end with absolution, as in 
the coiife^^sional, it would be impossible to re- 
tain hold of the property. Thus, while the 
pope was imagining that the whole was placed 
m his hands, the king carried on the trial at 
Paris, through the instrumentality of his con- 
fessor, the inquisitor-general of France. A 

• Qui> rrjio mcrilegas vobis, Pater Snncte, prcfinniet con- 
•aier<! (ju(wl vm <■<» spernitis, imo potius Jesum Chitstum 
eos iiiUU'nieiii ? Dupuy, p. 11. 

t lMj|iiiy (l<M"s n(»l Rive this letter cnlirn; probably it w«t 
not Hem. hut was rriajle public for Iho wikc of iU effect on 
tlie p(>upti'. On the other hand, we hnvn one of the pope's. 
(drtte«l iHr. I. l.-*)?.) according to which the klnfc had 
wrilU'n U) Clmient that persont eennrctrd icitk the pontifical 
e9urt had pirrn tome of the king'a ptoplr to understand that 
the p<»po iMijoiiioil him to iind<)rtnke the process ; that the 
king \ki\* (^ML'cr to relieve hi* conncience. from tueh a veifht^ 
and to liilni-i iho whole business to the |K»pe, who heartily 
thanks hint for so doing. Clement V. seems to me to have 
Intended thi^ letter rather for the public than the king, and 
It b pnibitlilo that It is in leply to some ie*Vi which was 
never written. # 



nind de Perigord. Nogaret boldly affixes his 
signature between those of Lusignan aad 
Coucy.|| 

Armed with these adhesions, " The king" 
says Dupuy, " repaired to Poitiers, accompt- 
nied by a crowd of people (clerks ?) belooginf 
to the attorneys whom he retained by his aide 
to consult with on whatever difficulties might 
arise. "^ 

On his arrival, he humbly kissed the pope'i 
feet ; who soon saw that he would obtain ootk- 

* Archives dn Rovanme, K. 413. Theee depoaitkNM w 
extant in a large roll of parchment: they hav« been TtT 
carelessly extracted by Dupuy. pp. 5207-312. 

t "He acknowledged the aluresald denial, and hiot^ 
us to hear the confession of a certain servlnit faroilKV iM^ 
his friend, who was with hiui/* (Confeaaus est abnegattoM* 
prrdictam, nobis supplicans quatenus quemdam fnOM 
servienteiu et familiarem suuni. qaeiu aecum habebsd 
volentoni confiterl, audlremus.) licttre de« Cardtaan. 
Dupuy, p. 341. 

X Charles the I^ine sent sealed letters to his oAeei»' 
"On the day fixed, before dawn, rather while still ail^ 
you will unseal them, Jan. 13th, 130H.** Dupny, PiMm» 
p. 233. ^ ' 

% Unare non sic procedet rex et princepa Christiaak 
etlam contra totuna clerum, si sic erniret ve em 
neret vel faveret f Ap. Raynooanl, p. 43. 

II Dapnv P.S3S. IT lb. I. U 
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inff. Philippe could afford to listen to no punc- 
tikos or comproniise. He was bound to* treat 
their persons rigorously in order to keep their 
goods. The pope, beside himself, was eager to 
quit the town and escape from his tyrant — who 
knows whether he might not have fled out of 
France? — but he was not the man to leave 
without his money. When he presented lim- 
self at the gates with his mules, baggage, and 



1308) their temporarily suspended powers to 
the ordinary judges, the archbishops, and the 
bishops. On the Ist of August, he wrote that 
they might proceed by the common law. On 
the 12th, he referred the affair to a conmiission, 
who were to prosecute the trial in the province 
of Sens; that is, at Parb, the bishopric of 
which depended on Sens. Other conmiission- 
ers were named for the same purpose in other 



money-bags, he was not allowed to pass, but ! parts of Europe — for England, the archbishop 
found himself the king^s prisoner no less than ! of Canterbuxy ; for Germany, those of Mentz, 



the Templars. He renewed his attempts at 
escape, but always unsuccessfully. It would 
seem as if his all-powerful master took a plea- 
sure in the torture of this poor wretch, vainly 
beating against the bars of his prison. 

So Clement remained, and appeared resigned. 
On the 1st of August, 1308, he published a 
bull, addressed to the archbishops and bishops. 
Contrary to the custom of the court of Rome, 
it is singularly brief and precise. jThe pope 
clearly writes on compulsion : some one guides 
his hand. According to this bull, certain bish- 
ops had written that they knew not how to treat 
such of the accused as should persist in deny- 
ing the charges, or those who should retract 
their confessions. '* These things,^^ observes 
the pope, " have not been lefl unsettled by the 



Cologne, and Treves. Judgment was to be 
pronounced at the end of two years in a general 
council, to^lie held out of France, at Vienna, in 
Dauphiny, within the imperial territory. 

The president of the commission, which con- 
sisted mostly of bishops,* was Gilles d^ Aiscelin, 
archbishop of Narbonne, a mild man, of feeble 
character, deeply learned, but of little courage, 
and whom both the king and the pope set down 
for his own. The pope, thinking completely to 
do away with Philippe^s discontent, associated 
with the commission the king^s confessor, a 
Dominican and grand inquisitor of France, who 
had begun the process with such violence and 
audacity. 

Philippe made no opposition : he had need of 
the pope. The death of the emperor, Albert 



written law, with which we know many of you of Austria, offered a brilliant perspective to the 



to be well acquainted. We do not purpose at 

E resent, as regards this affair, to enact any new 
Lw, and we will you to proceed as the law re- 
quires." 

There lurked in this a dangerous ambiguity. 
Was Jura Scripta (the written law) to be un- 
derstood of the Roman law, or of the canon 
Isw, or of the rules of the Inquisition 1 

The danger was the more real from the 
king*8 failing to hand over the prisoners to the 
pope, as he had given him to expect. In inter- 
views with him, he still beguiled him, and 
promised him the goods by way of consolation 
for not having the persons : the estates of the 
Templars were to be assigned as the pope should 
direct.* This was taking him by his weak 
side ; Clement was exceedingly uneasy about 
what was to become of these said goods.f 

The pope had restored (the 5th of July, 

* He had oven written to the kinf of BIngland. assuring 
him thut Philip had madb them over to the pontifical agenti, 
and Inviting him to imitate bo Kood an example. Dupuy, 
p. SD4. Letter of the 4th of October, 1307. But the decree 
of replevy by which Philip put the pope's delegates in po»- 
•eaalon or the Teuipiars* estates, is not dated till the 15th 
of January, I3U9. And, moreover, with these delegates of 
the pope's he associated some agents of his own who 
watched over his Interests In France, and who, under the 
shadow of the pontifical cinnmlssion, encroached on the 
Delghboring domain. We learn this flrom a protest of the 
•enMchal of Gascony's, who complains, in the name of 
Edward II., (»f thetie aggressions on the part of the king of 
Fiaaee Unpuy, p. 31 il 

t Elsewhere he praiites in glowing terms the disinterested- 
neaa of his dear si>n, " who is not instigated by avarice, and 
bat BO wish to retain any of this property" — '* Deinde vi*ro 
To, cul eadem fuemnt (acinora nuntintu, non typo avuritla>, 
enin de bonis Templnrinruin nihil tibi appnipriare" — adding, 
**bat rather host iiltenilly and devoutly intrusted it to us 



house of France. Charles of Valois, Philippe^s 
brother, whose fate it was to seek every thing 
and to miss every thing, stood candidate for the 
Empire. Had he succeeded, the pope would 
have become the perpetual servitor and serf of 
the house of France. Clement interested him- 
self ostensibly in favor of Charles of Valois, /] 
but secretly opposed him. 

Henceforward, the pope was no longer se- 
cure within the French territory. He managed 
to effect his escape from Poitiers to Avignon. 
(March, 1309.) As he had bound himself not 
to quit France, he rather eluded than violated 
his promise by this step. Avignon was, and 
was not France. It was a border, a debateable 
land, a sort of asylum, such as Geneva was for 
Calvin, or Femey for Voltaire. Avignon held 
of many sovereigns, and of none. It was an 
imperial possession ; an ancient municipal city ; 
a republic under two kings. The king of Ma- 
ples, as count of Provence — ^the king of France, 
as count of Toulouse — each had the lordship of 
one half of Avignon. But as the pope^s taking 
up his residence in this little city would bring 
it a considerable influx of wealth, he was about 
to become its king much more than they. 

Clement thought himself a freeman, but he 
dragged his chain after him. The process 
against the memory of Boniface was a fetter 
which he could not break. Hardly was he 



* Id. pp. 940-943. The cnmniission consistted of tht 
archbishop of Narbonne, of the bishops of Buyeux, Mendei, 
and Limoges, of the three archdeacons of Rouen, Trente, aad 
Maguclonne, and of the provost of the church of Aix. Tbs 
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August, 13U6. Id. p. 1140. , see, the misf- f^Vf' • 
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seated in Avijrnon, before he learns that Phil- 
ippe is bringing upun him a whole army of wit- 
nesses from lieyond the Alps ; and at their head 
that captain of Fcrentino, that Raynaldo di 
Supino who had been engaged in the aflfair of 
Anagni — Nogarct*s right arm. But when with- 
in some three leagues of Avignon, the witnesses 
fell into an ambuscade wliich had been laid for 
them. Raynuldo, with much difficulty, escaped 
to Nimes ; where the king's lawyers drew up 
his statement of this trick on the pope's part.* 

The pope wrote at once to Charles of \ alois, 
soliciting his good offices with his brother. To 
the king himself he wrote, (the 23d of August, 
1309,) that if the witnesses had been delayed 
by the way it was not his fault, but that of the 
king's people, who should have looked to their 
safety. t Philippe upl)raided him with indefinitely 
postponing the examination of the witnesses, 
who were old and infirm, and of waiting for 
their death ; stating reports that some of them 
had been killed, or tortured by partisans of 
Boniface, and that one had been found dead in 
his bed. The pope replies that he knows noth- 
ing of all this; all that he knows is, that during 
this long process the aflairs of kings, prelates, 
and of the whole world, go to sleep and wait ; 
that one, too, of the witnesses said to have 
disappeared, happens to be in France, and with 
Nogaret. 

The king complained to the pope of certain 
injurious letters. The pope replies that both 
their Latinity and orthography prove that they 
conld not have emanated from the court of 
Rome, and that he has ordered them to be 
burnt : as to pursuing their authors, recent ex- 
perience has /rrorcd that these sudden processes 
against important personages, have a sad and 
dangerous issue. % 

This letter of the pope's was an humble and 
timid profession of independence of the king — 
a revolt, kneeling. Its concluding allusion to 
the Templars, indicated the hopes conceived by 
the pope from the troubles in which this process 
would involve Philippe. 

The pontifical commission, assembled on the 
7th August, 1309, at the bishop's palace, Paris, 
had long been at a stand-still. The king was 
no more desirous of seeing the Templars justi- 
fied, than the pope of condemning Boniface. 
The witnesses for the prosecution in Boniface's 
affair were maltreated at Avignon ; those for 
the defence in that of the Templars, were tor- 



• Dnpuy. Flint, dii Diif p. 288. 

t Ibid. pp. »1I3-*2U5. 

i Then. iKis.sin^ on to another matter, the pope declares 
that he had «'iiiipreN«(^d hk UM.>1eM a clause (tf the convention j 
with the FliMiiininN, which eliher thronph hurry uf business 
or camlesvneMS hi* had Higned Ht PoiUem, to the eirect that 
If the Fleiiiiiies broiipbt upon themselves the papal censure 
by violating the convention. th«>y were only tu lie absolved 
on thc,klnt!*i« r'><|ue!<t— the which clause might le»d to 
inferences ngain>t the sound sense of the pope. Kvery 
exwomniunicuted penon who makes satisfaction may be 
alMolved, oven withoat this eonaent of the adverse party. 
The pope cannot disseiaa hinwlf of the power of granting 
alwilMioa. 



tured at Paris. The bishops paid no attentifii 
to the orders of the pontifical commission, aat 
would not send the prissoiiers to it.* Etot 
day the commission was ojiened by heuio^ 
mass, and then sat. A crier proclaimed attk 
door of the hall, *' Whoever has witness W 
bear on behalf of the knights of the Tempfe, 
may enter :" none presented themselves, ik 
commission adjourned to the next day, vkt 
the same farce would be rej)eated. 

At last, the pope having issued a bull, (Vit 
September, 1309,) authorizing the procoi 
against Boniface to be proceeded with, tbe 
king, the following November, allowed tk 
grand master of the Temple to be prodoctd 
before the commissioners.! The old kDigb 
showed at first great firmness. lie said, tint 
the order had received its privileges from tbe 
holy see, and that it was very surprising to his 
that the Roman Church should »eek its sndd^i 
destruction, when it had suspended the depcci- 
tion of the Emperor Frederick II. for twoW 
thirty years. 

lie also said, that he was ready to defcoi 
the order to the best of his ability ; that he 
should consider himself a wretch did be oot 
defend an order which had so highly honored 
him ; but that he feared that he had not wiadiA 
or understanding for the task, that he bad doi 
four denicrs to expend on the defence, and had 
no other counsel than a serving-brother 4 tliai« 
to conclude, the truth would be made appareni, 
not only by the testimony of the Templars, bet 
by that of kings, princes, prelates, dukes,couiit9, 
and barons, in all parts of the world. 

tShould the grand master proceed to defend 
the order in this strain, he would greatly 
strengthen the defence, and undoubtedlv com- 
promise the king. Tbe commissioners adviied 
him to deliberate reflection, and had his deposi- 
tion before the cardinals read over to hiD> 
This deposition had not emanated directlv firom 



* Processus contra Teroplarios. MS. The commis9iU«m 
wrote another letter in which ihey aaid that. appaKiiij, 
the prelates had thought that the coniinisfiun wastopi^ 
rtH^d apiin»t the order In (eenentl. anil not agHinvt St* oku- 
bem : that it was not so: that the pope hail deputed il n 
try the 'i'euiplars. 

t "The name day. he belnv )«re!wnt. ('^Sd No«-«nyr.: 
thcro cjiuic before the bi:«hop!( one. in layiiuio's atiirr, »k> 
{{live his name Jean de Melot, (not Molay, «a RaynoovA 
and Dupny have lu) and sbiteil hiiii«oIf tu have br«ti k 
Tfuiplnr fur ten years, and to have left the tmler. altbicb 
ho had, he said, seen no harm in it. lie avcnvd thai hf 
cnme to do and say whatever they desired, (il declarail vrair 
piiur faire et dire tout cc qu*on voudrait.) The ammfr 
sionert axkcMi him If he wixhed to defend the onirr. tfaet 
they were ready to give him patient hearing, lie ansvtf^ 
that he had come for that only, but that he first wished i* 
know what they wanted to do with the order, addint, 'I* 
with me what you please, but let my needii be nopplied. fc 
I am very poor,* (Ordonnez de nioi re que vous voudici; 
mnis fulte.vmol donner mes necemit^s, car je anis Uci 
piiuvre.) — The commissioners perceivinfr by hi« appearaac*. 
words, and leeAtnres, that he was a stiiiple iiian, of weift 
intellect, went no Airther, but dUniissed hlui to the bhk^ 
of Puris, who, they said, would receive him kindly, ■i' 
supply his wants." Processus, MiS. fuliu 8. 

i . . . . Nisi nnum fratrem ser^'ientem. cnm quo cor 
silium habere posseL Pnrdlcti domini commls«arii diJ*- 
runt prcdicto Magistro, quod bene et plene deliberam i 
dicta defenatone ad qoani se olferebaL Ibid, pw 31& 
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himself. From modesty, or some other reason, 
he had referred the cardinals to a serving- 
brother, whom he ordered to speak for him.* 
But when he was before the commission, and 
the churchmen read to him with loud voice the 
miserable avowals which had been set down, 
the old knight could not coolly hear such things 
repeated to his face. He crossed himself, and 
said, that if the lords commissioners of the 
popef had not been who they were, he would 
have had something to say to them. The com- 
missioners answered, that they were not persons 
to take up a gauntlet thrown down by way of 
challenge. ^^ That is not what I mean,'' said 
the grand master ; ^^ but would to God that in 
such things we followed the custom of the 
Saracens and Tartars, who cut off the heads of 
the wicked or saw them in two.''^ 

This provoked the commissioners from their 
usual mild demeanor, and they answered with 
cold sternness, ^^ Those whom the Church finds 
to be heretics, she condemns as heretics, and 
abandons the obstinate to the secular tribunal." 

Philippe-le-BePs man, Plasian, was present, 
though uninvited, at this hearing. Jacques 
Molay, alarmed at the impression which his 
words had made on the priests, thought that he 
would do better to trust himself to a knight.^ 
He asked permission to confer with Plasian, 
who advised him as a friend not to ruin himself, 
and persuaded him to solicit an adjournment of 
the hearing till the following Friday ; a delay 
at once granted, and which the bishops would 
have been heartily glad to have extended to a 
much longer period. || 

On Friday, Jacques Molay was again pro- 
duced ; but an altered man. No doubt, Plasian 
bad worked upon him in his prison. When 
again asked whether he undertook to defend 
the order, he submissively replied, that he was 
but a poor illiterate knight ; that he had heard 
an apostolic bull read, by which the pope re- 
served to himself the trial of the heads of the 
order, and that at present he asked nothing 
more. 

The question was expressly put to him — Did 
he wish to defend the order I He said, No ; 
he only begged that the commissioners would 
write to the pope to summon him as soon as 
possible to his presence, adding, with the sim- 



plicity of impatience and qi fear, ** I am mor- 
tal, as others are ; the present moment only is 



ours. 



»»• 



• Ibid. p. 943. 

t Bi. RaynoaAid aayi " the cardinals ;** bat incorrectly. 

X Abscindunt caput pervenls inventis, vel eclndant eoe 
pwr oMdinm. Dopuy, p. 310. 

^ " Qnum idem Magister rogawet nobilem vinun, domi- 
Biun Goillelnium de Plaslano .... qui ibidem venerat, 
■ed non de mandato dtclonun dominonun commlssariomm, 
Mcundnm quod dLzemnt . . . . et dictus dominna Guillel- 
miu foluet ad partem iocntos cum eodem Ha{[istm, quem, 
alcnt asiierebat. dliigebat et dilexerat, quia uterque miles 
eraL*' Ibid. p. 319. (The same master requested the noble 
man, lord William de Plasian .... who had come thither, 
Irat not at the command of the said lords commissioners, as 
thsy f(ave out .... and the said lord William spoke apart 
with the same master, whom, as he asserted, he loved and 
had loved, because they were both soldiers.) 

H Qoam dilationem concesserant eidem, majorem etiam 
M datanw assereates, si aUA plaoerat et volebat. Ibid. 



The abandonment of the defence by the 
grand master deprived it of the unity and 
strength it might have received from him. He 
only asked to say three things in favor of the 
oc^r. Firstly, that in no churches wts divine 
service more honorably performed than in those 
of the Templars. Secondly, that he knew no 
religion in which greater alms were bestowed 
than in that of the Temple — alms being given 
thrice a week to all who presented themselves. 
Lastly, that so far as he knew, no manner of 
people had shed so much blood for the Christian 
faith, or were more feared by the infidels ; that 
at Mansourah, the count of Artois had station- 
ed them in the vanguard, and that if he had 
hearkened to them .... 

Here a voice interrupted him : " Without 
faith, all this leads not to salvation." 

Nogaret, who was present, also took up the 
word : ** I have heard say, that in the chroni- 
cles, preserved in the abbey of St. Denys, it is 
written, that in the time of the sultan of Baby- 
lon, the master of that day, and the other heads 
of the order, did homage to Saladin ; and that 
the said Saladin, when he heard of a great re- 
verse sustained by the Tera]>lars, had publicly 
said that it had befallen them as a punishment 
for an infamous vice, and for their prevarica- 
ting with their law." 

The grand master replied, that he had never 
heard tell of any such thing ; that he only knew 
that the grand master of that day had observed 
the truces, since, otherwise, he cuuld not have 
retained possession of certain castles. Jacques 
Molay concluded by humbly praying the com- 
missioners, and the chancellor Nogaret, to allow 
him to hear mass, and to have his chapel and 
his chaplains. This they promised him, com- 
mending his piety. 

Thus the two processes of the Temple and 
of Boniface VHI. were begun at the same time; 
presenting the strange spectacle of an indirect 
^'ar between the king and the pope. The lat- 
ter, constrained by the king to pursue the 
memory of Boniface, was avenged by the de- 
positions of the Templars for the barbarity with 
which the king's servants had at first proceeded 
against them. The king cast dishonor on the 
papacy ; the pope on the monsrchy. But the 
king had power on his side. He prevented the 
bishops from sending the imprisoned Templars 
to the pope^s commissioner, and, at the same 
time, he directed on Avignon swarms of wit- 
nesses who were picked up for him in Italy. 
The pope, in some sort besieged by them, was 
condemned to listen to the must fearful deposi- 
tions against the honor of the pontificate. 

* Requirens eosdem, quod cum ipse, sicut et alii homtaMt, 
asset roortaiis, nee haberet de tempore nisi nunc, plaoMat 
eisdem dominls coromissariis significare Domino Paps quod 
ipsum Magistrum quam cititu pueset ad ejus 
evocaret. .... Ibid. 
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Many of the w-itnesses confessed their own 
infamy, and detailed at length the abominations 
in which they had shared with Boniface.* One 
of tlie least revolting of their confessions, one 
which admits of being translated, is, that Boni- 
face had murdered his predecessor. One of 
these wretches deposed tliat he had said to him, 
^' Come nut again into my presence till tl|Du 
hast slain Ceiestine.^'t Another stated, that 
Boniface had held a sabat, and done sacrifice 
to the devil. t What is most probable of the 
things related of this old Italian legist, this 
countryman of Aretine's and MachiavePs, is, 
that he was skeptical, and often used impious 
and cynical expressions. ... On one occasion, 
when some were expressing their fears in a 
storm, and saying the end of the world had 
come, he is reported to have observed, " The 
world ever has been, and ever will be." When 
questioned as to the resurrection, he replied 
by asking, "Did you ever see any one rise 
again ?'' 

One who brought him figs from Sicily said 
to him, " Had I perished on my passage, Christ 
would have had mercy on me." To this Boni- 
face is said to have rejoined, " Pooh, I am 
much more potent than your Christ, for I can 
give kingdoms."'^ 

He spoke with fearful impiety of all the mys- 
teries of religion. He said of the Virgin, " Son 
credo in Mariul^, Mariola, Mariola," (I have no 
faith in her Maryship, Maryship, Maryship ;) and 
at another lime, " We believe not in either the 
she-ass or hor foal."|j 

There is no clear proof of these horrible 
buffooneries. What is better proved, and was, 
perhaps, more fatal to him, is his toleration. A 
Calabrian inquisitor had once observed, " I fan- 
cy the pope favors heretics, for he will not let 
us perform the duties of our office. "T[ At an- 
other time an abixit having been charged by his 
monks with heresy, and found guilty by the In- 
quisition, the pope contemptuously said, " You 
are idiots ; your abbot is a learned man, and of 
riper judgment than you : away, and believe as 
he believes."** 

After being nauseated with all this testimony, 
Clement V. had still to endure, face to face, the 
insolence of Nogaret, (March 16th, 1310,) who 
repaired to Avignon, but accompanied by Pla- 
sian, and a trusty escort of men-at-arms. For 
this petty Luther of the fourteenth century, 
this was his triumph, his diet of Wonns — with 
this difference, that Nogaret, having the king 



• Ibid. p. 5'25. t Ibid. p. 530. t Ibid. p. 537. 

^ This speech as reported at length it " Vade, vade. egn 
plus ptM^uin (|u:tin Uliristus unquara putuerit, quia ego 
poaram hiimiliiire et dcpsiuperare rcges et imperutores et 
principi'^ et {Mxtfluiii de unu parvo inllite facere uuuiii 
magnum Kegein, et posiiuin dunara civitates ct resna." 
(Go, |{o, I can do muro than Christ e\'er could, for 1 can 
humble and reduce U) poverty kings, emperors, and princes, 
•ad of a |Nx>r soldier make a great king, and can bestow 
states and kingdoms.) Ibid. p. Sfi. 

I "Tsce, ini^wr, non credimtu in asinam nee In pullam 

IH." Ibid. p. 6. 

T IbUL p. 540. ** Ibid. p. 533. 



and the sword with him, was the oppressor «( 
his judge. 

W e find the substance of wliat he probaHr 
said to the pope in the numerous Jactwns (me* 
morials) which he had issued on the sul^ 
and in which we find a mixture of humility aoi 
insolence, of monarchical servility, classic re- 
publicanism, pedantic erudition, and revolutioi- 
ary audacity. I was in the wrong to compile 
him to Luther. The bitterness of Nogiicl 
does not recall the fine and sinaple barsti «f 
wrath of the good man of Wittemburg, in which 
were blended the child and the lion, but rathrr, 
the bitter and concocted bile of Calvin— tbi 
hatred raised to the fourth power. . . . 

In his first factttm, Nog^aret had declared 
that he would not let go his hold. The actios 
for heresy, he said, is not voided by death, 
rnorte non extinguitur. He required Boniface*! 
remains to be exhumed and burnt. 

He seeks to justify himself in 1310. A good 
mind ever fears having done wrong, even wbn 
there really is no fault, as did Job, the Apoetle, 
and St. Augustin. . . . Then he knows persoai 
who, through ignorance, have been scandalixe^ 
through him. He fears, should he not jusdfr 
himself, that such persons will be damned for 
their evil thoughts of him. Wherefore he 
beseeches, demands, postulates, and requires n 
a ri^ht, with tears and groans, clasped bands, 
bended knee. ... In this humble posture, he 
pronounces, under plea of self-justification, i 
fearful invective against Boniface. It contaiu 
no less than sixty distinct charges. 

Boniface, he goes on to say, having declined 
to submit to thejudgmentofa council, and refused 
to call one, was therefore to be considered cob* 
tumacious and guilty. Nogaret had not a duih 
ute to lose in fulfilling his conunission. In de> 
fault of the ecclesiastical or civil law, it behooved 
that some Catholic should defend the body of 
the (yhurch — every Catholic is bound to expose 
his life for the Church. I, then, William ><►• 
garet, a private man, and not simply a private 
man, but a knight, bound by the duty of chivaliy 
to defend the republic, it was pennitted me, it 
was imposed on me, to resist the said tyrant for 
the Lord's truth. — Likewise, just as each is 
bound to defend his country, even to the deserv- 
ing of a recompense, if, in such defence, he 
should slay his father,* it was lawful for me,— 
what do I say 1 — it was obligatory upon me to 
defend my country, the kingdom of France, 
which had to fear ravage, the sword, &c. 

Since, then, Boniface raged against the 
Church and himself more furiosi, (like a mad- 
man,) it was necessary to bind fast his hands 
and feet. Tliis was not the act of an enemy, 
quite the contrary. . . . 

But the height of effrontery is to come : it is 
Nogaret who saved Boniface*s life ; he saved, 
too, that of a nephew of his. He only suffered 



* Pro qaA defenalone fi patrem occtdat, meritam hits*i 
nee pcBsas meretur. Dapay, DUC p. 900. 
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people in whom he could confide to prepare the 

Sope^s victuals. Boniface, on account of his 
eliverance, gave him absolution. ' And at An- 
a^i itself, Boniface had preached to a larg^e 
multitude, that all which had befallen him 
through Nogaret or his peddle, had been the 
Ajord^B doing. 

Meanwhile, the process of the Temple had 
commenced with great parade, despite the de- 
sertion of the grand master. On the 23d- of 
March, 1310, the commissioners had brought be- 
fore them in the garden of the bishop^s palace 
those knights who had expressed their willing- 
Bess to defend the order — ^the hall wclild not 
have held them, for they were no fewer than 
fire hundred and forty-six. The counts of the 
indictment were read to them in Latin ; but 
when they were about to read them in French, 
the knights cried out that it was quite enough 
to have heard them in Latin, and that they did 
not want to be disgusted with such Tile slanders 
in the vulgar tongue.* Being so numerous, 
they were told, in order to avoid confusion, to 
appoint attorneys, and choose some of them- 
selves to speak for the rest. All wanted to 
^>eak, so much had their courage revived : — 
*• You should, then," was their cry, " have tor- 
tured us by attorney."t However, they dele- 
gated two to act for the rest, brother Raynaud 
de Pruin, a knight, and brother Pierre de Bou- 
logne, a priest, the order^s notary in the pontif- 
ical court, with some others to act as assistants. 
The conmiissioners then caused to be taken 
down in every house at Paris used as a prison 
for the Templar84 the depositions of those 
who undertook the defence of the order. Fear- 
ful was the light which penetrated the prisons 
of Philippe-le-Bel. There issued from them 
strange voices, some fierce and rude, others 
pious and exalted, many breathing a naive do- 
lor. All that one of the knights would say, 
was, *^ I, single as I am, cannot undertake to 
argue with the pope and the king of France."^ 
Some offer up, as all their deposition, a prayer 
to the Holy Virgin — " Mary, star of the seas, 
guide us into the harbor of safety.) . . . ." But 
the most curious document is a protest in the 
Tulgar tongue, in which, after maintaining the 
innocence of the order, the knights bring us 
acquainted with their humiliating misery, and 
the sad account of their expenses^ — strange 

* Quod contenti emnt de lectnim fticta in Latino, et qnod 
BOB eurabant quod tanUe turpitudinev, quas asserebant oin- 
BiBO BMe &iMs et non nominandas vulgariter, ezponenn- 
tor. Prnc. contra Tempi. MS. 

t Dicentes quod non petebator ab eit qnando ponebantor 
iB tonnenti* si procuratores consUtnere volebant Ibidem. 

t Some were kept in the Temple, others in the church 
of St. Martin-des-Champs, otben in the OMUuion of the 
count of Bavoy, and in other private homes. Proc MS. 

^ Eespondit quod notebat iitifare ctun dominls papa et 
rece FmncUe. Proc. MS. 11 verso. 

11 Brother Elie, who drew up this alB»cting document, 
eads by praying the notaries to conect whatever errors 
they may find in his LaUn. MS. folio. 31, 33.— Others 
write a defence in the Romance language, largely corrupted 
BBd intermixed with northern French. Folio, 36-38. 

IT I give this document, as it was copied by the notaries, 
with aU its rude orthogmphy^-^ A hones hosenhles et 



details, forming a painful contrast with the far- 
celebrated haughtiness and wealth of the order ! 
. . . These unhapuE men, out of their poor pay 
of twelve defl^rs ft day, w^ere obliged to pa^ 
for the boat ^moh bore them to undergo their 
examinations in the city, and to pay besides 
the man who uiiloosed or riveted their chains. 
At last the 4efenders entered a solemn pro- 
test in the name of the order. In this singu- 
larly strong and bold^ document, they declare 
that they cannot undertajce th» defence without 
the grand master, or^ before any other tribunal 
than a general council. They maintain " that 
the religion of the JTemple is holy, pure, 
atd immaculate before God and his rather.* 
Regular institution, salutary observance of the 
rule, have ever been, and still are kept up in it 
in pristine vigor. All the brethren have but 
one profession of faith, which throughout the 
world has been, and is ever observed of ally 
from its ftundation .^ the present day. And 
whoso says or belitftes otherwise, errs totally, 
sins mortally.*' ^9JSk & bold affirmation, in- 
deed, to maintain that all had remained faithful 
to the rules of the primitive foundation ; that 
there had been no . deviation,, no corruption. 
Though *' tha. just man sins seven times a day/* 



sages, ordenAs de per notre pere PApostclIe poar 1e fet des 
Templiers 11 fVeres, liqnies sunt en pri.ti(on & Paris en la 
nuuson de Tiron — Honeur et reverencie. Conies votre 
comandemans feut a nos ce Jeudi prochHinemcnt pass4 et 
nos feut demand^ se nos volens defendre la Religion den 
Ttoiple desnsdite, tuit disrent <Al, et disons que ele est 
bone et leal, et en tout sans mauvest^ et traiiion tout ceque 
nos Ten met sus, et somes prest de nous ddiendre chacun 
poor soy on tuus ensemble, an telle nmniere que droit et 
sante 'Eglies et w» <ui regardazobs. cotne oil qui sunt en 
prisson an nois Ms a cople U. Et soincs en neire fosse 
oscure tontes les nnits. — Item nos vos fessons k savir que 
les gages de xii. deniers que noe avonH ne nos souffieent 
mie. Car nos convient pnier nos lis. Hi. denier par Jour 
chascnn lis. Loage dn cuisine, napes, tounles pour tenelles 
et antres choses, 11. sols vi. denier la semaigne. Item pouf 
noe fergier et desferger, pulsqae nos soiues devant les audi- 
tors, 11. sol. Item pour laver dras et robes, linges, chacun 
XV. jours xviii. denier. Item pour bnche et cahdole chas- 
cun kir iiii. deniers. Item passer et rcpesser les dis fMres, 
xvi. deniers de asiles de Ndtre-Dame de Taltre part de rian.| 
Proc. MS. folio, 39.'* (To the honorable and wise men, 
appointed by our father the pope for the afiair of tha 
brothers Templars who are in prison, in Paris, in the house 
de Tiron — honor and reverence. When your notnry was 
with us this Thursday last oast, and aske«l us whether we 
would defend the religion or the aforesaid Tcniule, all said 
yes, and we say that it is good and loyal, and altogether 
without malice and treason in all^hat is imputed to us, and 
are ready to defend ourselves, each himnelf singly, or all 
together, in such manner as law, the Holy Church, and you 
shall consider good, and as those may do who are expoped 
to every liind of misery w— We are kept in a black, gloniBy 
fosse, all night.— Also, we give you to know that uur alloW" 
ance of twelve deniers does not suffice us. Frtr wo have to 
pay for our bed. three deniers a day, each bed. The hiring 
of kitchen, (cooking ?) linen, towels, for pans and other 
things, two sous, six deniers the week. Also, for riveting 
and unriveting our irons, when we gn before the auditors, 
two sous. Also, for washing clothes, gowns, linen, we have 
each to pay eighteen deniers the fortnight. Also, for wood 
and candle, four deniers the day. Also, for the ferrying 
and ferrying back of the said brothers, from the asylums 
of N6tre-Dame, on the other side of the water, sixteen ds* 
niers.) 

* . . . . ApndDeum et Patrem Et hoc est omnium 

flratmm Tempi! commiulter una professio, que per univer- 
siun ortiem servatur et servata fuit per omnes fratres siJas- 
dem ordinis, a ftindamento religionis usque ad diem pr«- 
sentem. Et qnicumqne aliud dicit vel allter cndlt, sunt 
totaliter, peeeat mortalUer. .... Dnp. p. 333. 
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this haughty order found itself pure and without 
•in. Such excess of pride shocked all. 

They did not stop here. They required that 
the apostate brothers should litjD placed under 
sure guardf until it was made apparent whether 
they had borne tnie witness or not. 

They further required that no la3nnan should 
be present at the examinations. No doubt the 
presence of a Plasian or of a Nogaret intimi- 
dated both accn(>ed and judges. 

They conclude by saying that the pontifical 
commission can proceed no further : — " For, 
truly, we are not in place of safety ; being, and 
having been, in the power of those who suggest 
false things to the lord king. Every day, either 
of themselves or through others, either person- 
ally or by letters or messages, they warn us not 
to retract the false depositions which have been 
torn from us by fear ; that, otherwise, we shall 
be burnt."* 

Some days afterwards they entered a new 
protest, but stronger stiU^.and less apologetical 
than threatening and acoiwatory. ** This pro- 
cess," they say, " has been sudden, violent, ini- 
quitous, and unjust ; it is, altogether, atrocious 
violence, intolerable error. . . . Many, many 
of us have died of imprisonment and torture ; 
others will remain maimed for life ; several 
have been constrained to belie themselves and 
their order. These violences and torments 
have altogether deprived them of free-will ; 
that is, of ull the good that man can own. He 
who loses freedom of will, loses all that is valu- 
able — knowledge, memory, and intellect.f .... 
To compel them to falsehood and false witness, 
letters have been shown them ^ith the king^s 
seal, guarantying them their limbs, life, and 
liberty ; promising carefully to allocate them a 
satisfactory revenue, and assuring them that the 
order would be condemned without help." . . . 

Accustomed as the men of that day were to 
the violence of inquisitorial proceedings, and 
the immorality of the means commonly em- 
ployed to extract evidence out of witnesses, 
words like these, nevertheless, could not but 
move the heart to indignation ! But what spoke 
more forcibly than ail words, was the pitiable 
appearance of the prisoners, their meager and 
emaciated countenances, and the hideous marks 

of the tortures they had undergone One 

of them, Humbert Dupuy, the fourteenth wit- 
ness, had been tortured three times, and kept 
thirty-six weeks in the pit of an infectious 
tower on bread and water. Another had been 
suspended by his privy parts. The knight 



* . . . . Quia fi rrcessenint, pnrat dlcunt, combarentur 
onnlno Ibid. p. 334. 

t . . . . Libernm arbitriam, qaod est qnldqnid boni potest 
homo habere; unde qui caret llbero arbitrio, caret oinnl 
bono, tclentlli, nieninrift. et intellectu. Ibidem, p. 340. — 
Admirable revival of Jusitice and morality. The Templars, 
who reqaired ttom their adepts so coro|Hete a sacriflce of 
ft«0-wUI, here acknowledge that, without it, man is nothinf . 
bi like manner we see further on Noftaret askinp the pardon 
--«lther really, or at leant fclRninic so to do— of his victim ; 
uklBf abiolaikm Crom a pope to whom he denied the Bame 



Bernard Dagu^, (de Vado,) whose feet hadbes 
held before a blazing fire, showed two pieea 
of bone which had exfoliated from his beek* 

These were cruel sights. Even the jadfH, 
legists as they were, and cased in the diy nh 
of the priest, were moved, and felt the ipect^ 
cle. How much more the people, who ddb 
saw these unhappy men crossing the river i 
their boats to the city, to the bishop's piha, 
in which the commission sat ! The popdc 
indignation increased against the accusers, tk 
apostate Templars. One day four of tboe 
appear before the comniiesion, still weaiii| 
their beards, but carrying their cloaks in iker 
hands. Throwing themselves at the feet d 
the assembled bishops, they declare that thfj 
renounce the dress of the Temple ; bat tk 
judges regarded them with disgust, and toM 
them that out of that presence they might di 
as they liked.f 

The process H-as taking a troublesome ton 
for those who had begun it so precipitately ui 
violently. Gradually the accusers sank vtt 
the place of the accused ; whose deposilioM 
daily revealed the barbarities and turpitude of 
the early stage of the proceedings. The inietf 
of the process became apparent. One of the 
accused had been put to the tortare to rompd 
him to state the amount of the treasure brooghll 
from the Holy Land. Was a treasure a crime; 
a ground for indictment ? 

When we remember the number of affihated 
members the Temple had among the people, 
and the relations of the knights with the nobil- 
ity, out of whose bosom they all issued. «« 
cannot doubt that the king was alarmed at hat- 
ing gone so far. The shameful end, the ati^ 
ciouB means — all had been unmasked. WouU 
not the people, troubled and disturbed in their 
faith since the tragedy of Boniface VIH., liv 
up ? In the revolt that took place on accoiuR 
of the alteration of the coin, the Temple had 
been strong enough to protect Philippe-lc-Bel: 
now, all the friends of the Temple were agaiast 
him. . . . 

The danger, too, was aggravated by the de- 
cisions of the councils in the other countries of 
Europe^ having been favorable to the TempUis- 
They were declared innocent on June 17thi 
1310, at Ravenna : on July Ist, at Menti; oi 
October 21st, at Salamanca. By the beginning 
of the year, these judgments, and the ouiger- 
ous reaction which would follow at Paris codd 
be foreseen. To anticipate it was of the last 
consequence, and safety was to be snatched 



* Ostondens duo oasa, quod dicebat Ula esse que ccdi^ 
mnt de tails. Proc. ap. Rayn. p. 73. 

t Sed dicti doinlnl commissArli diierant els, qnod cos dob 
dlmlttorent ibi. nee de epnun mandato seu coasUio, sad eivi 
facerent qaidquld vellent. Dapuy, p. 338. 

X The klni; of England at first expressed himself loeAT 
in favor of the order; and, whether fhmi a feelinf oij» 
tice, or In opposition to Philip, be wrote, on the 4lh<i' 
December, 1307, to the klnts of Portugal. Castile, ArafM 
and Sicily, on behalf of the Templan, pnying them not * 
credit thejuxosatlons raised agalBat then la Vnam. Di* 
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firom daring : the process was, at all risks, to 
be ^appled with, hurried on, and ended. 

By February of the same year, (1310,) the 
king had completed his arrangements with the 

S>pe. He agreed to defer the judgment of 
oniface to him ;♦ but in April required in re^ 
turn, that Clement should nominate to the arch- 
bishopric of Sens the young Marigni, brother 
of the famous Enguerrand Marigni, the true 
king of France under Philippe-le-Bel. On the 
10th of May, the new archbishop summons a 
provincial council at Paris, and cites the Tem- 
plars before it. Here we have two tribunals 
[ndging the same parties at the same time, in 
rirtue of two bulls of the pope's. The com- 
mission appealed to the bull, empowering it to 
try the case ;t the council to the precedti)g 
bull, whfbh had restored their powers to the 
ordinary judges.^ No act of this council is 
extant : nothing remains save the list of those 
who composed it, and the number of those they 
condemned to the stake. 

Sunday, May 10th, bein? a day on which the 
oommission sat, the defenders of the order ap- 
peared before the archbishop of Narbonne and 
the other pontifical commissioners, and pre- 
sented an appeal. The arMibishop replied, that 
the appeal concerned neither himself nor his 
colleagues, and that they could take no notice 
of it, since it was not an appeal from their tri- 
bunal ; but that if the knights chose to speak 
tn defence of the order, they would wiUingly 
hear them. 

The poor knights prayed they would at least 
manage them an audience with the council, to 
present their appeal to it, and provide them with 
two notaries to draw up an authentic notice of 
it — ^addressing not only the conmiission, but 
even the notaries who were present. They 
then read their appeal, in which they placed 
themselves under the protection of the pope, in 
the most pathetic terms : — ^** We beseech the 
holy Apostles, we beseech them over and over 
again, with earnestness of entreaty we beseech 
them."^ The unhappy victims already felt the 
flames, and clung to the altar which could not 
protect them. 

All the aid secured them by this pope on 
whom they relied, and to whom they com- 
mended themselves as if to God, was a timid 
and cowardly opinion, in which he had endea- 
▼ored beforehand to interpret the word relapsed^ 
shoold it be applied to those who had retracted 
their confessions : — *' It seems in a manner 
contrary to reason to account such men relaps- 
ed. ... In doubtful things of the kind, pun- 
ishments should be restricted and modified. "|| 

• Hist, da Dlff. Prenves, pp. 996-200. 

t AceonUng to Dupay, (p. 45.) the pope^t eommlMionen 
lepUed to the appeal of the defendants, **That councils 
fMUHwd ioitenient on indlvlduaU, and they on the affi&ir aa a 
frliole."— The coromisRloa said jast the reverse. 

1 Dopoy, noce at p. 44. 

% Penmiis ApustoW et itemm petimos, et com Instantii 
fBUtmA petlmm. Ibid. p. 346. 

I Vid«tiir quail coatrarlamratkmi tales jiidieai«rela|WOt. 



This opinion the pontifical commissioners 
lacked the courage to enforce. They replied, 
on the evening of the same Sunday, that they 
felt great compassion for the defenders of the 
order, and the other brothers, but that the pro* 
ceedings of the archbishop of Sens and his 
suffragans were Mtogether unconnected with 
theirs ; that they knew not what was transact- 
ing in the council ; that if the commission were 
authorized by the holy see, the archbishop of 
Sens was so likewise ; that the one had no au- 
thority over the other ; thlit at the first glance 
they saw nothing to object to as concerned the 
archbishop of Sens ; tliat, however, they would 
consider the matter.* 

While they were considering, tney learned 
that fifly-:four Templars were going to be burnt. 
One day^s examination had been ampl^for the 
enlightenmenM^the archbishop of Sens and 
his suffragans. Let us follow, step by step, the 
narrative of the notaries to tlie pontifical com- 
mission in its terrible simplicity. 
• " On Tuesday the 12th*, during the examina- 
tion of the brother Jean Bertaud,t the commis- 
sioners were apprized that fifly-four Templars 
were about to be burnt.^ They instru(xted the 
provost of the church of Poitiers and the arch- 
deacon of Orleans, the king^s chaplain, to tell 
the archbishop of Sens and his suffragans to 
deliberate ripely and to adjourn, seeing that the 
brothers who had died in prison protested, it 
was said, on the peril of their souls, that they 
were falsely accused. If such execution took 
place, it would hinder the commissioners from 
proceeding with their duty, the accused being 
so terrified that they seemed out of their 
senses.^ In addition, one of the commission- 
ers charged them to intimate to the archbishop 
that brothers Raynaud de Pruin and Pierre de 
Boulogne, priests, Guillaume de Chambonnet 
and Bertrand de Sartiges, knights, had intro- 
mitted an appeal to the commissioners.*' 

Here was involved a grave question as to 
right of jurisdiction. If the council and the 
archbishop of Sens recognised the validity of 
an appeal brought before the papal commission, 
they acknowledged the superiority of that tri- 
bunal, and the liberties of the Gallican Church 
were compromised. Besides, undoubtedly the 
king^s orders were imperative ; and the young 
Marigni, created archbishop for the purpose, 
had no time for wrangling. He absented him- 



. ... In talibos dnbils restrinfende sunt posnc Rayn. 
p. 106. 

* Quod ipsl nesdebant qaid In dicto concilio afebatnr 
. . . . et quod sient ipsl .... erant ApostolicA aactoritate 
deputatl .... propter qnod non videbator dictis commis- 
sairlis vrtmi /ocie, nt dixemnt, qnod haherent aliqua Inhi- 
bere dicto domino archlepLscnpo Senonensl .... adhnc 
tamcn deliberarenL Dap. p. 346. 

t The name Is almost Illegible in the mannscrlpC. The 
hand clearly trembles. Higher up, the notary wrliM pialaly 
— Bertaldl. 

X Qnod um. ex Templariis .... erant dictA die con- 

burendi Proc. MS. folio 7S. (Half the page torn 

off.) 

% Adeo exterritl .... non videbantw la pleno 
ino . . . IbldMB. 
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self in onier to avoid receiving the envoys of I some of the accusations. He added, hoim 
the comniis»ion ; and then some one (it is not ; that having seen Jif ty-f our brothers of the nk 
known who) raisi'd a doubt as to their having borne off on carts to the stake, who wouUm 
spoken in the name of the commission. Ma- 'admit the truth of the said charges, and lim 
rigni joined in the doubt, and they proceeded heard say that thet had been BuiLvr.tik 
as bemrt.'.* ! feared that he had not strength and foniu^l 

The Tc'inplans. who bad been brought before "bear such a punishment, he was readj,iiii 
the council un the Sunday, were sentenced on fear, to acknowledge on oath, before the 
the Monday- Tho^e who had made confession, . missioners or others, all the crimes impuidl 
were set at liberty ; tho^^e who had been con- the order, and even to say, if they so detini 

stant in their dtmial df the charges, were im- \ that he had killed our Lord Hesofifr 

prisoned for life ; tl\()se who had retracted their ; cated and conjured the said comniissiooend 
confessions, were pronounced relapsed. These us, the notaries present, not to reveal to ii 
last, iifty-four in nuink'r, wore degraded on the king's people what he had said, lest, he said,! 
same day by the binhop of Paris, and handed j they should know of it, he should be delircMJ 
over to liia secular arm. ( )n the Tuesday they up to the same punishment as the fiAj-Av 

were burnt at the Porte ISt. Antiiine. These i Templars The commissioners, aeoc 

unhappy men had prevaricated in prison, but , the danger to which the witnesses were expoNi 
they were constant and consistent in the flames, ' should the examinations be continued vhiledi 
and protested their innocence to the last. The | reign of terror* prevailed, and moved aivrf 
crowd was mute, and as if btupified with aston- \ by other causes, resolved to adjourn for lb 
ishment.f • ; present." 

Who can believe that the pontifical commis- : The commission would seem to have bea 
sion had the heart to assemble the next day, to ■ affected by this terrible scene ; and akhM^ 
continue their useless proceedings, and to goon j weakened by the desertion of its presidettiii 
examining while the council was burning ! ; archbishop of Narbonne, and by that of thi 

"Tuesday, May I'Jih, brother Aimeri, of bishop of Bayeux, both of whom had eeaiei* 
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Villars-le-Duc, was br(»ngbt before the commis- 
sioners, his beard shaven otT, and without the 
cloak or dress of the Temple, aged, as he said, 
fitW, and having l)oen about eight years in the 
order as serving-brother, and twenty as knight. 
The lords commissioners explained to him the 
counts on which they were about to question 
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attend its sittings, it essayed to save, if ^ 
were still time, the three principal defendiA 
** On Monday, 18th May, the pontifical efl* 
missioners deputed the provost of the cbni Iv- 
of Poitiers and the archdeacon of Orleaaililv 
wait, from them, on the venerable fallier ii 
God, the lord archbishop of Sena and hit lit 



him. But the said witness, ])ale and all'scared,! fragans, to claim for the defendants, Pienc^ 
appealing to his oath and his hopes of salvation, ; Boulogne, Guillaume de Chambonnet, and Bo- 
praying. if he lied, t(» be struck suddenly trand de Sartiges, that they might be hvm^ 
deacl, and to be ingulfed soul and body in hell : up under good guard as often as they shou 
before the very eyes of the commission, beat- i require to conduct the defence of the ordei." 
ing his bosom with clenched hands, bending his j The commissioners took care to add, *'tkil 
knees and raising his hands to the altar, pro- 1 they did not seek to throw any hinderance it 
tested that all the crimes charged on the order ; the way of the archbishop of Sens and his coon* 
were utterly false, although, in the agonies of j cil, but only to relieve their conscience/*t . •• 
the torture to which he had been put by (xuil- 1 ** In the evening, the commissioners met it 
laume de Marcillac and Ungues de Celles, j St. Genevieve*s, in St. Eloi's chapel, to receipt 
knights belonging to the king, he had admitted | a deputation of canons from the archbishop (tf 

Sens ; whose answer was, that the process hid 
been going on for two years^ against the afoie- 
mentioned knights, as private members of the 
order ; that he desired to bring it to an end tf- 



their duty."^ Dreadful mockery 



t 



* .... A qu()dnm lai^p dictam coram dnmlno archl- 
cplscopo Senunenvi, ejus HuriragHiicit et cnncillo .... quod 
dicti pra-poHitua .... el arrhidhiciinUit (qui in dict& 

die Sinru* . . . . i«ritii.hsH intiiiias>o dicjybantur et ipsi cording to the form of the Apostolic rescript; 

lidem h«ic atteHtalMintur, sutirngRiK^is doniinl archieplBCopi j i ^ -^ /• i» l- • • ■ ^ 

Senoneii.'.i.-* .... tunc absmte dicto domino arckirpiseopo and that it was far from hlS thoughts tO inter- 

Senonensi) prmWcui non significavfrant de mttndato eonun- fere with the Commissioners in the dischaxseof 

dem doinlnnruiii roiiiiiil!»Harit»ruin. Ibidem, 71 verso. . . - ... _. .- . . o 

t Constrinter et iMsrsfvenuitcr in abncfpitione commnnl 
perititcnint .... non Hli«4iiie uiutta admiratlune Btupore- 
que vehvmenti. Coutin. Guil. Nang. in Bplcil. d'Achery, 
iU. ann. 1310. 

X Palli(lu<! 01 multum exterrilun . . . Impetrando tibi 
Ipsi, Hi nif-ntieluitur in lioc, mortem snbitaneam. et quod 
■tatim in aniuiA et corpfire in pra>!«enti& domlnomm com- 
miBMriomni absorben'tur in infernum, tundendo tibi pec- 
tus cum pugnlr*. et elevando niannx sua* versus altare ad 
majorem asHertionem, tiectendo {;cnua .... ciun ipse tes- 
tis vidittet .... rfiuri in ^Modrifia LiiiLfratres diet! ordinis 
mi eowkburendum . . . . et Aruivissc Kos rrisHB combus- 
TOf ; quod ipse qui dubitnbat quod non posset habere Irnnarn 
pstientiam si comburrrptur, timorc mortis conAteretur .... 
oames errures . . . . tt quidem etiam inttrfttuat D«mi%umy 
fk petflntnr ab eo Process. M0. 70 verso. 



Ibidem. 

. in aliqno impedlre 



* Durante terrors prvdicto. Ibidem, (hlio 71. 

t Non intendentes .... aliquam iahibitioDem 
. . . . Ibidem. 

X Biennium ent elapsnm. 

\ Non emt intenUonis . . 
. . . . Ibidem. 

" It beinc asserted tliat the pmviwt of the chaick ^ 
Poitien and Ihe archdeacon of Orleans bad not spukca M 
the authority of the commisaioDers, the latter cbarorf Ai 
envoys of the archbishop of Sens tai acquaint him thai i> 

Covost and archdeactm had really spuken in their isas 
oieover, they told them to infoirai the arcbblakop Art 
Pierre da Boologae, Chamhomft, mad BarUtci, ha4 1 
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The deputies having withdrawn, Raynaud i The destruction of the Templars was heinff 

Truin, Chambonnet, and Sartiges, were mercilessly prosecuted by all the provinciad 

jKght before the commissioners, whom they councils.* Nine knights had just been burnt 

rmed that Pierre de Boulogne had been ^t Senlis. Examinations took place in the 



n from them without their knowing where- 
f /Adding, that they were simple, inexpe- 
ced men, and, moreover, so stupified and 
Ljrbed in mind, that they could neither direct 
^ctate any thing for the defedce of the or- 
, without the advice of the said Pierre. For 
c:h reason they besought the commissioners 
lave him produced, to afford him a hearing, 

to inquire how and why he had been sepa- 
^ from them, and whether he chose to con- 



midst of the terror inspired by executions. 

The process was stifled with the fagot 

The commission continued its sittings until 
June 11th, 1311 ; and the result of its labors 
is recorded in a register, which ends with these 
words : — *' As an aidditional precaution we have 
deposited the said procedure, (copy of the pro- 
ceedings,) formally drawn up and attested by 
the notaries, in the treasury of the NOtre-Dame 
de Paris, to be shown to no one save on the 

his defence of the order, or to throw it 'authority of letters special from your holiness, "f 

The commissioners directed the provost 

r*oitiers iJnd Jehan de Teinville to produce Pollencoart, the thlny-sevenUi witness. At flfst, he declares 

said brother before them on the following tbat he will abide bv his first confessions. The cninmis- 

■ fT« sioners, seeing bim all pale and frightened, tell him to think 

CT ?* i. 1 1 r»- J T> 1 J- J of saying the troth only and of saving his soul ; that he 

V^e do not find that rierre de Boulogne did runs no risk in telling the truth to them ; that neither they, 

ear the following morning ; but numbers of l^ ^^ °°l?f'«? prownt, will repeat his words. On this, 

, J J 1 Ai. - • ^ he revokes his deposition, and declares that he had sought 

Uplars came, and made known their inten- ab«)lntlon for it Irom a younger brother of the order, who 

of discontinuing the defence. On the enjoined him never again to bear false witness. 

■.arHiv fnllnwincr thp commisaionpfs desert. ^Y ^* councils of Sens, Senlis, Reims, Rouen, Ate, 

^raay loiiowing, ine commissioners, aesen- ^^^ ^^^^ examination by the bishops of Amiens, Cavalllon. 

"^y another of its members, adjourned to the Clermont, Chartres, Limoges, Puy, Mans. Macon, Mague- 

rVovember. lonne, Nevers, Orleans, P^rlgord, Poitiers, Rhodcz, Saintas, 

1^7, ^ ■ * 1 1 J ^L Soisflons, T^'u;, Tours, tec ftaynouard, p. 138. 

'Vhen they reassembled, the commissioners f This register, to which I have so ol^n referred, is Ib 

te still fewer in number, being reduced to the BibUnth^qne Royale, (fonds Harlay, no. 329.) It records 

e<» Thp arphhivihim of Narhonnp had left **** proceedings before the pope's commissioners at Paria— 

Be. ine arcnoisnop oi i>arDonne naa leii /v^„,„ c^^^a Tempiarit. It was deposited in the 

tis on the kings service, Ihe bishop of treasury of Xdtre-Dame, but got, how is unknown, into the 

lyeux was cm fl mission from the king to the library of the president Brisson, then came into the pouws- 

rr«. , , % ^m 1 ° -I, sion of the advocate-general, M. Servin, and lastly, passed 

pe. 1 he archdeacon of Maguelone was ill. into the library of the Harlays, whose armorial bearing It 

ie bishop of Limoges had set out to join the "till displays, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 

m^i^i^n, but ^as met by a notice from the l^^^liT^^^^..^li^WSZ^,^S^ 

1g, that its adjournment had better be pro- of the abbey of St Germain-des-Pr^!i. This library was 

Iged till the next parliament.! The three Jurnl in JJO, bat the manuscript was «aved and tnwt- 

^ . . f . L J ..I. ■ ferred to the Blblloth^que Royale, (the royal library.) A 

nmissioners present, however, bade the crier duplicate of it is preserved in the archives of the Vatican. 

C as usual at the door of the hall, whether See the Appendix to M. Raynouanl's work. p. 309.~-Moet 

^ ...<..» «,..,. ^-»«. ^»«:«.w.» «f o»«ni,;»» A» of the documents relative to the process of the Templars 

re were any one desirous of speaking on ^ ,„ ^^^ National Archives. ThrSiost curious of these 

lalf of the lemple. !None presented them- are, 1st, the first ExaminaUcn •f a Hundred and Fbrtjf 

»og Templara, arrested at Paris, (filling a large roll of pareh- 

-X * L rkiiy.i. T\ L ai. nient,) from which Dupuy has given some extracts in a 

Jn the 27th December the commissioners very negligent manner; 9d, several examinatiinu, in other 

umed their examinations, and demanded the cities ; 3d, the minute of the artieies on which they were 

duction of the two principal defenders of the ^ TS!Jf>r'llL' w'^Sf A;SI''.''^''„7 'f^i^'iS: 
er. But the first, rierre de Boulogne, had dentiy designed to be spread abroad among the people. 

appeared : his colleague, Raynaud de Pruin, X^'i"® "!*""*« ■"» '^'****" **"..P*?f«f ™***® ^^..?2f ***?: k i* 

*^*^ ., I J 1° "^ -.LiUj fr»l* *»<* precious rag, covered with a very diflicult hand- 

V'dS said, could no longer go on with the de- writing, h;is been deciphered and transcribed by one of my 

ce, having been degraded by the archbishop predecessors, the learned M. PavIlleL It Is ftill of correc- 

«2»^» 'i\„«T»4«^ o;v bn:nrKfo m«krt U>%A K<>or. tious, whlch havo been careAilly noted by M. Raynouard, 

feens. 1 wenty-six knights, who had been ^p^ ^OA and which must have b(4n due to the hand of oo^ 

3ady sworn previously to giving m their de- of Philip*s minli«tors, to Marignl, Plaslan, or Nugaret. The 

itions, were detained by the royal officers R?»* *»" **«^"S!j[ ^^If** 'H? S^^^l" '£, ****. P*"^?."*°SHl 
, ' "^ '' theVaticHu. The letter, alluded to above, is written with 

I could not appear. remarkable animation and vigor:— In Dei nomine, Amea. 

t is worthy of all admiration that, surround- Christus vlncit Chrlstus regnat. Christus Imperat. Post 

-.- ♦u^.,, ..;»*<> K.T »;/>lAn<»o an^ ,x^y>i\ •U<>»A WltLtD unlversalem vlctoriam quam ipse Dominus fecit in 

as they were by violence and peril, there ,1^,^ ^rucls contra hostem atftiquum . . . . Ita miram et 

luld have been found knights to maintain the magnam et strenuam, Ita ntUem et necessariam .... fecit 

OCence of the order ; but such courage was novUmUnls his diebus per inqulsltores . . . in perfidorum 

,„. \ , ^ Templariorum negocio Horrenda nilt domino regi 

e. 1 he greater number were under the mi- .... propter conditlonem personanun denunclantlum. 

ssion of a profound terror.! f«»« jtarvi *tat6» erant homines ad tam grande promoven- 

'^ dum negotium, 4bc. (" In the name of God, Amen. Christ 

Is victorious. Christ reigns. Christ governs. Since that 

1 the archbishop and from his council, on Sunday, 10th universal triumph of our Lord*s on the cross of wood over 

lay, and that this appeal ought to have been announced the old enemv .... so wonderftil, and great, and strenuous, 

le council on Tuesoay by the provost and archdeacon.'* so useful and necessary .... has not been wrought save 

yen. MS. Ibidem. in these last days by the inquisitors in the afi^r of 

Ibidem, 71 verso. the perfidious Templars Our sovereign king felt 

latellecto per lltteras regias quod non expediebat alarm . • . . on accoimt of the rank of the accusers, ftseosM 

•m, 78 verso. lAsy were ef wteoM eemdUie* to bring forward so great a 

This is clearly inftRiMaftoflu the deporittoa of Jaaadt BHUter,'* Ite.) Arehlvw, SecUoa Ultioilqae, J. 4131 

roL. I.— 49 
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The order was suppressed as useless or dan- 
gerous, in all the states of Christendom ; their 
monarchs cither seizing its property, or bestow- 
in j it on other orders. But the persons of the 
Templars were respected there. The severest 
treatment they experienced was imprisonment 
in monasteries ; and often in those which had 
belonged to themselves. This was the only 
punit«hment to which those heads of the order 
m England, who persisted in denying the alle- 
gations against it, were subjected. 

In Lorn hardy and in Tuscany the Templars 
were condemned ; acquitted at Ravenna and 
Bologna.* In Castile they were adjudged to 
be innocent. The Aragonese Templars offered 
resibtunco, and threw themselves into their 
strongholds, mostly into their famous fort of 
Moni;on.t These forts were attacked and car- 
ried by the king of Aragon. But they were 
not the worse treated for their attempt, and 
entered in crowds into the order of Monteza 
which was then created. It was not in Spain, 
in prcsciK-e of the Moors, and on the classic 
ground of crusade, that the thought could be 
entertained of proscribing the old defenders of 
Christendom. I 

The conduct of other princes with regard to 
the Templars was a satire on that of Philippe- 
le-Bel. Their mildness was blamed by the 
p(»pe, who reproached the kings of England, 
Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, for their not 
having h.id recourse to torture. Philippe had 
hardened hiui, either by giving him a share of 
the spoil, or resigning to him the judgment in 
the case of Boniface. The French king had 
made up his mind to give way a little on the 
latter point. He perceived all around him 
symptoms of general movement. The states 
over which he had extended his influence seem- 
ed on th*e point of escaping from it. The Eng- 
lish barons were striving to unseat Edward tiie 
Second^s favorites, whose governing their coun- 
try humbled them in the sight of France. The 
Ghibelines of Italy were inviting the new 
emperor, Henry of Luxembourg, to dethrone 
Charles of Anjou^s grandson, king Robert, a 
great clerk but sorry king, whose only skill 
was in astrology. Ihe house of France was 
on the verge of losing its ascendency in Chris- 
tendom ; and the empire, which had been 
thought defunct, threatened to rear its head 
again. This state of things touching Philippe's 
fears, he allowed Clement to clear Boniface's 



* At Men tz. July Ixt; Ravenna. June 17ih; Balamanca, 
Slut ()cu>lH.>r. 13IU. TheGRrnian Tiiinplan jusUfted them- 
lelves after the manner of the Westphallan fVoe-judfies. 
They apiieunMl in ami> before the archbitihoiM of Meniz and 
Tf^vct, iifTirinod their innocence, turned their bucks on the 
tribunal, and wont their way in peace. See my Synibolique 
du Drriit. 

IMmtgfaudii—ihe Mountain of Joy. 
Ckillcctio CJoncilloniin Hiiipnnic. Epistolaram, Decre- 
tallnni, &€.. curu Jos. Saen. de Aguirre, Bencd. Iliip. M»g. 
Generali« et CHrdinallt. Roni«, lAM. c. ili. ii. 546. " All 
mmI each werr doclarrd acquitted of all crimes and errors by 
the council of Tnrraconeiuis, 1313."— See, also, Hooarchla 
Luiltapa, pan G. L. 19. 



memory from the charge of heresy,* with ^ 
qualification that the king had acted wite 
malice prepense, that rather, like another SkA 
he would have sought to conceal the puna 

shame and nudity Nugaret hinudii 

acquitted on condition that he will procetd i 
the crusade, (should there be a crusade.) ue 
serve therein all his life in the Holy Lui: 
meanwhile, he is to make such or suck p^ 
grimage. The continuator of Nani^ ni- 
cii»usly adds another condition, namely, iki 
Nogaret shall make the ]K>pe his heir.f 

A compromise was thus effected. Tbelai 
gave way with regard to Boniface, and the pofr 
abandoned the Templars to him. He jiM 
up the living to save a corpse. But that cocft 
was the papacy itself. 

It remained to procure the sanction ofikl 
Church for these family arrangements. Ili I 
council of Vienne was opened on the 16tli Ofr 
tober, 1312 ; an ceeumenic council, at whick 
more than three hundred bishops assisted, te 
rendered still more solemn by the importaoee 
o{ the subjects brought before it than brtk 
number of those present. 

The first subject submitted to its notice «» 
the deliverance of the holy places, of vbdk 
every council talked, while all princes took Ae 
cross, and all remained at home. The tfae» 
had degenerated into a mere expedient If 
raising money. ^ 



* This timid and Incomplete reparation docs not alii4 
Vlllrtni, who adds, no doubt to render the maner ■* 
dmiiiiitlc and more di>|^ceful to the French, thsi hr 
Cntnlan kni^'hti threw down their fpiunUetit, and odbcdft 
pmve Boniface's innocence in the lists. Villani, 1. U.cft 
p. 4:>4. 

t (^ontin. Gail, de N'ang. ad ann. 1311. 

t The folluwing document, discovrred in the abtef rf 
the l.ndicK r>f Longchainp, is a specimen <pf the maxTdlBa 
titles with which it whs HttempKnl to rennintate tbepof^ 
7*al for the cruradc :— "To the vpr>- holy Indy. of tteiof^ 
lino ut the French, Jane (Jehenne) queen of ienualeBMi 
of Sicily, our very hononible ruusin — Ilueh riloe) kiaf rf 
(.'ypnH, wishes happy fulfilment of all her best data* 
Krjiiice and exult with us, and with the <4her CbifaliiB 
tieiiriiii; the sign of the cros;*. whit, thniu|;h leveieMe rf 
(iiMl and to Kvenfe the swreie<(f iefu% Chri>t — wha AriB 
»n I valion, chooses to be Mtcrifked at the altar of the <Mi 
(qui iM)ur noUi souvcr vnult c^^trc en I'-'iuiel de la o^ 
fiirn-fioK)— fieht «|Fiin^t the unbelieving Turfe«. Maim S 
lie.'ivcn your loudest nrrluim. lift your voices toffetbena' 
citll on all to Join you in returninie thanks and pntaMii' 
rca^iiiely Ut the bleAsnl IVinity. ami to the \-ery punm 
Virpin Mary for so solemn, grcaL and ainculor a Mewiif ■ 
to thiH hour was never heard of, and which I now fin I* 
u» know. For, on the 23i1 day of June, wo. with laeMf 
Chri^tians 8i|!ned with Uie sign of the cross, were asKaltf 
in a plain between Brayma and the hii^h gniumi, whcR^i 
the hast and the very strong and very powerful assemUf ' 
the Turks, amounting to nearly twelve hundred tlniiBl^ 
and we. Christians, about two hundred thousand ia wm- 
ber, moved and animated by Divine grace began Ip il^ j 
so vigorously, and to put such great numbns of Tvto * 
denth, that towards vespers we were so wnni out is'' 
exhausted that we could no more. But we were all eipK^ 
ing death and the wages of martyrdom, since then ■(■ 
numbers of the Tivks who had not yet fought or !■ 
through any toil, and these were coming against mtu^ 
slrotts of drinking our blood, as dogs are desirous of Mk 
Ing the blood of hares. And drunk it they would, h iite.< 
l>oen otherwise provided fw by the very great Bccc^a 
Heaven. But when Jesus Christ's knighu saw ih»t M 
were come to this strait, they began in chonu 5T^>^I^ 
Uigether, with voices made hoarse by their ver}- gr>tt.^liP 
and very great weatniiM ' O very swaet aoa of i^^^ 
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Two affairs of high importance had to be 
settled by this council — the process relative to 
Boniface and that of the Templars. By No* 
▼ember, nine knights presented themselves be- 
fore the assemble bishops, bravely offering to 
undertake the defence of the order, and declare 



■weet Vlrfin Mary, who chose to be craeiflad In order 
to redeem im, grant us firm hope, and vouchMfo io to 
Ktrenf then our heartn In yon, that we may be xaftnlned by 
the love of thy glorioiu name to receive the wngeit of mar- 
tyrdom, Hince we can no longer defend onmeives from theM 
unbelieving dogs.* And as we were thus In pruyer with 
weeping and tears, and crying out with wearied hoarse 
voices, and expecting very bitter death, of a sudden there 
appeared before our tenu upon a very wh\y hor^e, so very 
tall that there is no beast of such great lieiglit, a man, 
bearing a banner In his hand, on which was blazoned, on a 
field whiter than any thing ever was, a vermeil croMs redd(>r 
than blood, and clad In camel's hair, and with a very great 
and v«ry long beard, and of thin, clear c^mntenance, shining 
like the sun, who exclaimed with clear and loud voice — 

* O, followers of Jesus Christ doubt not See. the Divine 
majesty has opened the heavens for you, and sendi you 
invisible aid. Ulse up. and hearten your^lvos, and t-ike 
meat, and come fight vigorously with me. doubting nothing. 
Fur yon shall gain the my over the Turks, and few of you 
ahall die. and those of yon who die shall have life everlast- 
ing.' And then we all rose up, so heartened, and as if we 
had never fought, and suddenly we assailed the Turks right 
claeerfully, and we fought all night, and yet we cannot 
truly say night, for the moon shone not like a moon but 
like the sun. And when day came, the surviving Turki 
fled so that we saw no more of them, and thus, by (^id's aid, 
we gained the day, and in the morning we felt ourselves 
stronger than we were at the beginning of the first battle. 
8n we caused a mass to be sung in honor of the ble.<^d 
Trinity and tlie blessed Virgin Mary, and devoutly pr.'iyed 
Gud that He would deign to grant us grace to dlttlnguisb 
Che bodies of the holy martyrs fh>m those of the uubelievcr't. 
And then he who had before appeared to u^ !<aid, ' You 
shall htave what you have asked, and God will work a 
creater work for you if you per.ievere firmly in the true fnith.' 
Then with our own mouth we asked him, * Sir, tell us who 
tliou art who hast done such great things for U!<, In order 
Chat we may make known thy name to the Christian people.* 
And he answered, ' I am he who said, Behold the L:imb of 
God, behold him who taketh away the sins of the world — 
be whose festival you this day celebrate.* And this said, 
we saw him no more, but he left behind so powerful and 
sweet a smell, that all the day and the night following we 
were perfectly sastalned, refreshed, and M by it without 
any other supply of corporal food. And thus supfiorted as 
we were, we gave orders to seek and to number tlie bodies 
v€ the holy martyrs, and when we came to the spot we 
found at the bead of each Christian corpse a long wand, 
without branches, with a very white flower, round as a con- 
secrated host, (consecrated wafer,) flowering at the top, and 
written therein In letters of gold, ' I am a Christian.* And 
Chen we separated them from the bodies of the nabellevers, 
returning thanlts to our Sovereign Lord. And thus as we 
were about to repeat the burial service over their bodies, as 
Christians are wont to da numberless voices from heaven 
sounded forth and raised a chant of such very sweet melody, 
Chat each of us thought that he had entered into the enjoy- 
ment of life everiasting, and thrice they sang the verse, 

* Venlte, benedlctl patrls mei,* etc (Come, ye blessed of my 
Iktber, and take possessltm of the kingdom which has been 
prepared for yon from the beginning of the worid.) And 
then we buried the bodies, to wit, three thousand and fitly 
and two, near the city of Thebais, which was heretofore a 
renowned (slngulidre) city, which, with the country tliere- 
almnt, we hold for ourselves and for loyal Cliristlans. And 
this country is so pleasant and delectable, and abundant, 
that no good Christian there can doubt of his being able to 
live well and support himself. And the carrion bodies of 
unbelievers, as tar as we could number them, were above 
seventy-three thousand. So have we hope that the time is 
now come, that the saying of the Gospel will be verified 
which says, that there shall be one fold and one shepherd, 
tiiaC Is to say, that all manner of people shall be of one 
lUth, assembled together In the house and in obedience to 
holy Chmch, whose shepherd shall be Jesus Chrbt, ' Uui 
est beaedlctus in lecnla seculnnun. Amen,' (Who is Messed 
fbr ever ard ever, Annen.**) And tills said miracle came to 

rs la the yaar of giaee 1347. Aichlves, Section Historique. 
109. 



ing, that from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
of their brethren were in Lyons and the adjoin- 
ing mountains, ready to come to their support. 
Alarmed at this declaration, or rather at the 
interest awakened by the devotion of the nine, 
the pope threw them into prison.* 

From this time he feared to reassemble the 
council ; and he kept the bishops idle the whole 
of the winter in this foreign city, fur from their 
own dioceses and duties, no doubt hoping to 
tire them out, and trying to win them over 
separately. 

Another object which the council had in view 
was, the repression of the mystics, of the spir^ 
itual beghards and Franciscans. It was a sad 
sight to see on his knees before Bcrtrund de 
Gott, Philippe-le- Bel's pope, the pious and en- 
thusiaistic Ubcrtino, the first known author of 
an ** Imitation of Jesus Christ."! All the favor 
which he asked for himself and his brethren, 
the reformed Franciscans, was, that they should 
not be compelled to enter monasteries in which 
the rule had become too relaxed, or which were 
too rich, and in which they could not find poor 
enough to their liking. 

Imitation of Christ, in the mind of these 
mystics, was charity and poverty. In the most 
popular book of this day — the Golden Legend 
— a saint gives away all he has, even his shirt; 
he only keeps his evangel ; but, again applied 
to for relief, he gives his evangel. ... In this 
bold legend, religion seems immolated to works, 
faith to charity. I 

Poverty, sister of charity, was the passion 
and the ideal of the Franciscans, their sublime 
desire.^ Their aspiration was, to have nothing. 

* See the letter of Clement V. to the king of Prance, dated 
Nov. 11. 1311. in RMynouard, p. 177. 

t Nihil iu hoc libro iniendit nfsl Jcsns<Chri.«ti notlcia et 
dilcctio viscerosa et iniitnti>ria viti, ("1'he author's design 
In this work !•» solely the knowledge, and heartfelt love, and 
Imitable life (»f Je.-us Christ.**} Arbor Vita; Crucifixi Jesu, 
Prolog, I. i. — Many passaces breathe an exalted love : — " O 
my soul, melt and resolve thyself all into tears, rertecting 
on the hardships undtirgone by the dear little Jei«us and the 
tender Virgin his mother. 8ce how they are crneificd. both 
by their mutual pity, and that which they feel fur U!<. Ahl 
cooldit thou make of thyself a bed fur worn-out Je?ius who 
lies on the bare ground (^mld^t thou with plen- 
teous tears make them a refreshing bcvenige ; thirsty pil* 

griins, they find nothing to drink IjOvc has two 

savors ; one, so sweet in presence of the beloved object, 
such as Jesus gave his mother to enjoy while she wa« with 
hiui, and claspetl and kissed him. The other savor is bit^ 
tor, felt in absence and regret The soul loses itself, and 
passes into rr, (the beloved object ;) It wanders around, seek- 
ing the object of its luve. and asking help of all, f so did the 
Virgin seek the litUe Jesus, while He was teaching In the 
Teuiple.") Ubert. de Casall, Arbor Vltc Crucifixi Jesu, 1. v. 
c. 6-8, In 4to.— TAe ImitmHmn of Jtaua Ckriai is the subject 
of heaps of books in the fourteenth century. The beautlAil 
work, so entitled, with which we are best acquainted, (that 
of Thomas a Kempis,) Is the latest of ail, and is the wisest 
and moJKt rational, but not perhaps the most eloquent or the 
most profound. The writer has Judiciously extrarti!d the 
true Christian manna flrom the bold philosophy and luza- 
riant poetry in whicn the mystics had buried It. 

X Acc«jrdlng to some, ** the Passion was bettor represent- 
ed by alms tluin In the sacrifice of the altar**— Quod opus 
mliericordlr plus placet Deo, qium sacrificium altajls. 
Quod in eleemosyna magis reprcsentatur Pas»io Chrtstl 
qnrtm in sacriffcio ChrisU. Erreurs Condamn^es a Taria* 
gone. ap. D*Argentr6, 1. 371. 

^ Diinto has sung tlte marriage of poverty and of St. 
Francis. Ubcrtino, In his simplicity, cave utitetMxx^v^'' ' 
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But this is not as easy as is supposed. They 
bepgedf they received : is not the gift of one^s 
daily bread a possession? And when food had 
become assimilated to, blended with their flesh, 
could it be said that the food was not theirs ? . . . . 
Many persisted in denying it.* A fantastic ef- 
fort to escape living on the conditions of life, 
to emancipate one^s self from the servitude to 
matter, to conquer and to anticipate here below, 
the independence of pure spirit. 

The aim might appear sublime or ridiculous ; 
but, at the first glance, the danger was unseen. 
Yet, was not the erection of absolute poverty 
into the law of man, the condemnation of prop- 
erty ? precisely as at the same period the doc- 
trines of ideal fraternity and illimitable love 
were making marriage, that other basis of soci- 
ety, null and void. 

In proportion as authority was being lost, 
and tiie priest was sinking in the estimation of 
the i>eople, religion, no longer bounded by 
fonn;<, diffused itself in mysticism.l Chris- 
tianity was born of love, and in its hour of 
weakness, it seemed sick of love. 

The Litlie Brothers (fraticelli) had goods 
and wives in common. They maintained that 
in the aurora of the age of charity, one should 
keep nothing for one^s self; and they undertook 
to establish on a mountain;^ — in Italy, where the 
imagination is impatient, in Piedmont, an ener- 
getic land — the first truly fraternal city. Here 
they sustained a siege under their chief, the 
brave and eloquent Dulcino. Undoubtedly 
there was something in this man. When he 
was taken, and torn in pieces with burning pin- 
cers, his beautiful Margareta refused all the 
knights who wished to save her by marrying her, 
and preferred sharing his fearful punishment.^ 

Women take a distinguished place in the 
history of religion at this period. The great 
saints arc women — 8t. Bridget and St. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna. The great heretics are women 
too. In 1310 and in 1315, we find women from 
Germany or the IjOW Countries, teaching that 
the soul, annihilated in the love of the Creator, 
may leave the body to do as it pleases, without 
a thiiught.y Already (a. d. 1300) had an Eng- 
lishwuman visited France, who was persuaded 



profounii .fnyinii — ** The lamp of fkilh U povert)*.** Proba- 
tione" cnnint UbcrL de Ciuuili. Haluzu, MiHC<>ll. 11. 376. 

* t*vr riN*rUnfi dc CaMiU in his chuptor, Jfjiun pro nobis 
indiftuif, (Jt.•^u•l, in want, on our account:) — HalNfntes (licit 
(aiMMiiilU"; non quantum ad propriolatein domlnii. sed quan- 
tum ad l':iculutti;m uivndl, |ier quern modum dirimur esm 
qn«Ml utiiiiur, vtianisii nun sit nobis proprium. sed gratis 
aliunde collaium. I'bcrt. de Casali, Arbor Vitc, 1. li. c. II. 

t 1'hu*<).' mimed the " praying," (bfephnrdii,) went so far 
MM to itrndunce prayer as useloss :— " Where the spirit !»,** 
said llii.ty, " there is liberty. Hence that they were inde- 
pcndi>nt of human rule, and unfettered by the prercpt* of 
the r^iurch." CIcmentin. 1. v. tit. 3. c. 3. D'Anrentr^, 1. 376. 

\ tSince cnllrd Mount (■azari. Ifany auumed the crou 
aipiinHt it from Verceil, Novara. from the whole of Lom- 
bard y. from Vlenne, 8avoy, Provence, and France. The 
woflTirn ftuliscribed, and sent five hundred balistaril (cross- 
bow men) against these heretics. Bonv. d'lmola, ap. Ma- 
ratori, Ant It. 1. 1. p. lltt. 

J Ibidem. 
Coal. ti. de Nangls, ap. Spldleg. Ul. S3. 



that she was the Holy Ghost iDcamate, forik 
I redemption of woman ; and as she was beao 
ful and sweet-spoken, she found but too reaa 
believers.* 

Whatever were the good intentions of iyei 
preaching women, there was sensuality -9 l 
this. But, is love only dangerous under ai:- 
luptuous formi Is it not quite as much«i*3 
the midst of mortifications ? The pure miiO' 
cisin of the Franciscans, too, was scarcely 1m 
alarming.t The pope, the defender of w 
Church, of society, and of common frense, \d 
perforce to condemn their sublime, but t<»or^ 
orous and al»surd logic, their charity, their i^ 
solute poverty. The ideal had to be condeiiU». 
the ideal of Christian virtues ! 

Hard and odious thing to say ! How vnA 
more shocking still, when the condemnaun 
proceeded from the lips of a Clement V., oxd 
a John XXII. However dead might be i^ 
conscience of those popes, must they not bin 
been inwardly troubled when they found ibefi- 
selves required to judge and proscribe thoc 
unfortunate sectaries, this mad sanctitv. a] 
whose criminality consisted in a wish to k 
poor, to fast, to weep through love, to go but- 
foot through the world, to play, innocent eoa^ 
dians, the touching drama of Jesus !{ 

In the spring, the process of the TempUn 
was resumed. The king laid his hand on Ly- 
ons, their asylum. The citizens had called bia 
in to oppose their archbishop. This imperii 
city was wearied of the empire, and was im 
convenient to the king, not only as the knottl 
the Sa^ne and the Kh6ne, the extreme easten 
lK)int of France, and commanding the road ti 
the Alps or to Provence, but above all, aft tbt 
asylum for malecontents and nest of heretiei. 
Philippe held an assembly of notables theic. 



* Venit de Anfflia vlrfo decora %iilde paritrrqne ftnuih 
direns Spiritum Sanctum incarnatuin in red^niplioaeiu ne- 
lierum. "She Imptized women," cuntinaes tiie anuM 
"in the name of the FaUier and of hia Am.'* AaatL 
Dominican. Colnuu*. ap. Untltinm. P. ti. firf. 33l 

t They, too. iireached that the nire of love had iMlOi- 

From the cominfi of Chrlxt to his retnrn. aevea ace* *'* 

I to pau. " The Kixth was the n|:e nft^vannvlical iwDrntua 

' and of the extirpation of the antirhii»iinn i>ect. by tbeTiJit- 

, tary poor who ptMisessed nothinc In this life. This »* 

' beiniu with St. l-YanciH, the sornphir man. the anfel vi t^ 

iiixth seal of the Apocalypse, (Uaod eras ancrln* *rti 

signacull, ct qu<id ad literam de IpM ei ejus alaia el dcAU 

evangetista Joiinnes Intel lexit. riieitin. v. r. 3.) vlNfl 

fierfect Jesu.i, after the ium|{e of hla own llA, in the lik^ 

m»s of his conversation, in the perfi*cl ob«ervaiice nt^ 

Gospel .... perfrrUy flin>i«d, (quciii perlccms Jesai ■! 

imajrinem vite kuv, in siuiililudine cimverMtinou «ar. ii 

pertecta observanila evangelii .... perfectUsiiiM llfW 

vit Ibid.**) It appeared that he wan. aa It were, a arw 

incarnation of Jesus, (J(>sui Franci»rum t{eBerans« ''Jem 

be|;ettlng Francis,") and his rule, a new i;o»pel . ■ > ■ 

(I)cfendunt quod reguia fratrum minomm cat veie cl p** 

prie Idem quod cvangolium.) ProbaL contra L'bcn. * 

Casali. ap. Baluze, Mimrell. ii. !276. 

X Ubertino, in his desire U) rrprttemt the Gospei, aMA 
that be had entered into, and spiritually put no all its pv 
sonageii, Aguiing huiiself tf> be, sometime^ the servaii tf 
the brother of the Savionr : toinetinies, the lO. the aa. * 
the hay ; sometime*, the little Jesus. He asaisled ai M 
crucifixion, believing himself the sinAil Mafdalen: ckui* 
became Jesus on the cruMs, crying oat Co his Fhthrr; litfV 
the spirit caught him up Into tne glory of llM ' ^^ 
Arbor Vlts Cnicillzi Jmu. Piolot. 
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---^ext, he came to the council with his sons, his 
nincesi and a powerful escort of men-at-arms. 
. :ie sat by the pope^s side — somewhat below 
lim. 

Up to this time the bishops had shown them- 

.«lvc8 any thing but docile, and had persisted 

n demanding to hear what defence the Tem- 

. liars had to offer. The Italian prelates, one 

~ ilone excepted ; those of Spain, Germany, and 

3enmark ; those of England, Scotland, and 

reland ; even the French bishops, Philippe's 

iwn subjects, (excepting the archbishops of 

ileimB, of Sens, and of Rouen,)* declared that 

Jiey could not condemn without hearing. 

The pope behooved then, afler having as- 
•embled the council, to do without it. He as- 
iembled those bishops on whom he could most 
surely rely, with a few cardinals, and in this 
sonsistory he abolished the order, of his own 
pontifical authority.! The abolition was af\er- 
frards solemnly pronounced in presence of the 
king and the council. None raised their voices 
in protest. 

It must be acknowledged that this process is 
not one of those on which we can pass judg- 
ment. It embraced all Europe. The deposi- 
tions were by thousands, the documents innu- 
merable, the forms of trial had differed in the 
difierent kingdoms. The only thing certain is, 
that the order had become useless and danger- 
ous too. However little his secret motives 
may have been to his honor, the pope acted 
■ensibl^. He declares in his explanatory bull, 
that the judicial examinations are not to be im- 
plicitly depended on, that he has not the right 
to judge, but that the order is suspected — ordi- 
nem valdi suspeclum.X Clement XIV. (Gan- 
ganelli) pursued exactly the like course with 
regard to the Jesuits. 

Clement V. endeavored to save the honor of 
the Church on this fashion. He secretly falsi- 
fied Boniface^s registers ;^ but he only revoked 



* In hoc conveneranl, Qt dcntTemplnrih audientlam sive 

defensionem. In hac iientciili& coocoitlHnt Preier 

.... Walsing. VIL Ciem. V. auctore Puilcm. Rayn. p. ItT,. 

t Mnltis vocads prolntia cam cardinalibu)! In privnio c»n- 
fllstcHlo, ordlnem Templarinrum casiavil. Tertid nuieni die 
Apiili*« 1312, fait Bvcunda Hestdo concilii, et pivdkta caa- 
•Mlo canm nmnibuA pabllcata est (Quint. Viti Clem. V.) 
.... prvMHte refe Francio; Phlllppi) cum tribuit liliis Huis, 
Oil ncantinm erat cordl. (TerL Vita Clem. V.) Moitt hhtu- 
xbUBS have believed that It was the council which pro- 
■omoed wntence on tjie order. The bull, abolishing it, 
-wmn first printed three ecntarie» after the act, in IttMi. 
~ X Quod ipse confeuiones ordlnem valde sa^pectum red- 
dto b i u t .... noo per modam definitive scntcntls;. cum 
tUD snper hoc, secundum Inquisitiones et processus pne- 
4lcKM. Don pnsseman ferre de jare. sed per viam provisionts 

«t ordinadnnls apnstoUcv Reg. annl vii. Doin. Clem. 

v.. Rayn. 195. Ifowever, it cannot be denied that the pope 
displayed great complaisance and servility towards the 

Flench king. This was the feeling at the lime 

** And M> I have heard from one who sat on the trial and 
«xanilned the witnesses, the order was destroyed against all 
Jpatioe. And he told me that Clement himself declared, 
*lf it cannot be destroyed on Just grounds, let it be de- 
stroyed for expedieiry^s sake, (si non per viam ju<«titiie 
yoUitt deslrni, destniatur tamen per viam expedlentiie.) 
"Vhat oai dear sob, the king of France, be not scandalized.* " 
Albertcus a Riisate. 

4 These registers still show the blanks where the writing 
Ins been fwy cleverly eiaaed. Baynonard, p. 90. 



one of his bulls in the council, the bull clericis 
iaicosj one which did not touch upon doctrine, 
but which hindered the king from taking their 
money from the clergy. 

And 80 these great quarrels of ideas and 
principles, dwindled down to questions of mo- 
ney. The possessions of the Temple were to 
be devoted to the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
and given to the Hospitallers ;* which order was 
even accused of having bought the abolition of 
the Temple. If it did, it cheated itself. One 
historian asserts, that it was rather impover- 
ished than benefited. John XXII. complained, 
in 1316, that the king paid himself for the keep 
of the Templars by seizing the revenues of the 
Hospitallers.! The year following, they were 
too happy to give the royal administrators a 
final discharge for the property of the Temple. 
In 1309, the pope bewailed that he had only yet 
received a few of the moveables, not even 
enough to caver his expenses. But, finally, he 
had no reason for complaint.^ 

There remained a sad por^i of this inherit- 
ance of the Temple, and the most embarrassing 
— the prisoners whom the king detained at 
Paris, particularly the grand master. Let us 
listen to the description given of this tragic 
event by the anonymous historian, the contiim- 
ator of Guillaume de Nangis : — 

"The grand master of the ci-devant ordeiiof 
the Temple, and three other Templars, t[io vis- 
itor of 1" ranee, the masters of r^ormaudy and 
Aquitaine,.the right of pronouncing definitive 
judgment on whom the pope had re;«crved to 
himself,^ appeared before the archbishop of 
^ens, and an assembly of other prelates and 
doctors of divine and canon law, convened for 
this special purpose at Paris, on the pope^s or- 
ders, by the bishop of Albano, and two other 
cardinals, legates. The four above-named, 
having publicly and solemnly acknowledged 
the crimes of which they were accused, and 
having persevered in the confession, and ap- 
peared to desire to persevere in it to the end, 
after ripe deliberation of the council, on the 
Place du Parvis de N6tre-Dame, the Monday 
after St. Gregory's day, were condemned to 
perpetual close imprisonment. But when the 
cardinals thought that they had concluded this 
business, lo and behold, all of a sudden, so that 
no one could have anticipated it, two of the 
condemned, the master from beyond the sea 



* However, in Aragon. John XXII., at the king's request, 
confers the revenues of the Temple, not on the HiMpltaileri. 
but on the new order of Monteui, (a fortified mooastery en 
the kingdom of Valentia, a dependency on Caiairava.) 

t Per capUuncm bonorum quondam ordinis tempi! jam 
miiterunt per omnes domos ipaius Ilospitalis rertos execa- 
UMVii qui vendunt et dlstiahunt pro libito bona IIo!i>pitaUt. 
. . . . I<ettcr of John XXII., xv. Kal. Jan. 1.116, Rnyn. 'JS. 

X Modica bona mobilia .... qua ad suoiptU4 ct exnen- 
sas .... snfilcere niinimo potuerunL Avignon, 3 Nun. 
Mali, 1309. Yet Charles II., the king of Naples, had given 
him up half of the moveables possessed by the Templars in 
Pn»vencc. Grouvelle, p. S14. 

^ . . . . Personas reservatas at nosti .... vivie vocis 

oraculo ▲. o. 1310, 14 Kal. Nov. Jirckivtt, J. 417, 

No.«). 
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(d'Oijtromcr) and the master of Normandy, ob- 
stinately Hefendin}; thiMiiselves a(;ainst the car- 
dinal who had }mit 8}>okcn, and against the 
arohhi.shtip oi' Sens, turn roun(i to deny their 
contei>Mon and all thrir proecdintr avowals, to- 
tally and unreservedly, to the ^reat astonish- 
mtjnt ot' all. The cardinals connuitted them to 
the custody of the provo8t of Paris who hap- 
]>cned to he present, to tfuard them until they 
had more fully deliberated the matter the tbl- 
lowing day. But as soon as the report of those 
thin<;s came to the ears of the kinir, who was 
at the time in his royal palace, after communi- 
cating with his counsellors, iri/A(>u/ summoning 
tht cUfks^ (prelates,) by a prudent decision, to- 
wards the evening of the same day, he had 
both of them burnt on the same pile, on a small 
island of the Seine, between the royal garden 
and the church of the hermit brothers of »St. 
August in. They setMiied to endure the flames 
with !«o much tirnmess and resolution, that the 
constancy of their death and their tinal denials 
struck the multit^b with admiration and stupor. 
I'he two others were imprisoned, according to 
the sentence pronounced upon them.''* 

Their execution, without the privity of the 
judges, was clearly an assassination. 1 he king, 
who in 1310 had at least called a council in 
order to make way with the fiftv-four, here 
disdained all appearance of right, and employed 
force alont;. Here he had not even the excuse 
of danger, the reason of state, the excuse of 
the iSalus populi which he had inscribed on his 
coin.f Nt», he conbidered the denial of the 
grand master as a personal affront, an insult to 
the monarchy so deeply compromised in this 
busine^^<. He struck him the faUil blow, no 
doubt as rcum laser. majestatiSj (guilty of high 
treason.)! 

And, now, how explain the prevarications of 
the grand master and his final denial ? Does it 
not seem as if through chivalrous fidelity and 
military pride, he saved at all risks the honor 
of the order ; that the haughtiness of the 
i'emjdo awakened at the last moment ; that 
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* ConUf!. (1e Nnnph, p. ff7. An anthrntic deed \h stUi 
rxt.ini whirh Indin^cily proven thin cxecuUon, in n register 
of tht> iKirliiuiifnt for itie yo4ir 1313— *'\Vh*>n>n9, lately, at 
I'arH, in :in i.^iiind lyinR in the river Seine, nenrthennpieof 
tiur K:trili;n, iN'tween this our ^-'lid garden un one side of the 
faid nviT, nnd the houMJ of ihn hmtherhiKKl of the order of 
St. Autfusiiii lit Pari.« on the opprMit4> Hide of the said river, 
nn tjfcution took plare of tiro men who had been forvieriy 
Trmplnm, thry katitifr hern burnt on the aforesaid iiland ; 
niiii wlien'HH the abbot anil chapter (conventus) of St. (>er- 
lu-iin den l*res at Ftiris. rlainiing to lie In seiHin of high and 
low jusiire of every kind on the nforeitaid island .... We 
en-'trt . . . t)i;it the ri^hti of the said ablH>t iind chapter . . . . 
rhali 5u»taln no prejudice therefmin.** Oliin. Farliani. iii. 
folio r.\lvi.. I'Jih Manh. 1313. (1314.) 

t (.'niii< of I'hilipN are extant with the impreu of the 
angi-lic •ciliiialion and the lecntud, *' to/ un populi." 

X IIdw >iiall we qualify the strange wordn with which 
Dupuv conunencef his iii*toire de la Condrmnation dts 
Trin/tturji : — "'i'lic finest and noblest acts of great |irinces 
h i\i' iliis unaccountable fatality atu-nding them, that they 
are for the moot |Kirt nil<iinterprel<>d by such as are Isnorant 
of tlii> vMitv of Ihe act", and who have had an interest in 
the purties : pitwerful enemies of truth, who impute to them 
vicious niotivi>s and ends ; when>aa zeal on l)ehalf of virtue 
ordinarily sees the favurable aide of the question." 



the old knight, left in the breach as its lut &- 
fender, chose, at the peril of his »oul, to renfe 
it impossible for futurity ever to come tot 
judgment on this obscure question ? 

It may also be urged that the crimes cha:?r: 

; on the order were peculiar to such or svb . 

! province of the Temple, or such and »icb i 

-preceptory, but that the order was innoireocof 
them ; that Jacques Muluy, after confe^^uicv 

I an individual, and through humility, might <ier 

. as a grand master. 

But something more remains to be ai 
The principal charge, the denial of the Sa- 
viour,* rested on an equivucation. The Tns- 
plars might confess to the denial, withoat lad- 
ing been in reality apostates. Many averred ike 
it was a symbolical denial, in imitation of & 

I Peter's — one of those pious ccimcdies in «iia 
the antique Church enveloped the inofrt se.*iM 
acts of religion ;t but whose traditiunal men- 

* Tills denial reminds one offi much more mtiovi ht^ 
than is apimrent on the surface — " Otfer up yunr uabtLcf* 
<;oil,"— St-e. aUive. notes at pp. 16a. 175. iinil l'H.f*tl» 
gnne»que cen-monies of ihc (.'hun-li and the feast nffMi 
/a(ii»riiR— "The people liiYed their voice : not tbeAcbum 
{leople who s|)eak in the choir, hut the true people, rv^ 
from without tumultuously and innuuionibly ihNorii k 
the vomitories of' the cathedral, with their load ci«M 
viiict— A giant child, like the St. C*hri<«toiihcr of the kpai 
brute, ignorant, )»»ssioniite. but di>cile, liupNwlng idhUDIi 
and praying Ut bear i-hrlst on their rulossal sh-oliBi 
They enk*n;d, dragging inui the Church Ihe hidena« &af» 
of sin. gr>rge<l with victnah. to the &iviour*« fi'et, lo nA 
Ihe sir^ikr of the prayer which was to imaiolattf iL Ai 
times, also, recognising that the nniiiiali^in ««< viibii 
themselves, they eji|iosed in symhulical cxtr«%7igaDCfsdr3 
miseries and Infinnity. This wn« cilU-d the fi-sUnlitf 
idiot«, fatuorum ; and this IniitHtinn of the pagan ontfi 
tolerated by Christianity as man's fa rv well lo the anst^ 
Ism which he abjured, was repeaUNi at the festivals •■ftb* 
Nativity, the Cirrumcision, Kpiphany. the murder of ^ 
Innocents and likewise on thon4> days on which nixBlCiaa. 
saved from the devil, iell into Iho intnjiicattoa of M'** 
Christmas and 1-Iaster." 

In all initiator)- ceremonies, the randhL'ttp i* ivpivsnH 
as a worthless pen>on, in order thni his initiatliNi majr buH 
the credit of his niond regenemtion. See ihe la^iisiVT 
Ceremony of the Coopers of liemianr, (.\oics to m; htrr 
duction a I'Higtoire Univrrarllr, p. 1(^2, first edilkm:; "Jxi 
now," says the apprentice's godfather. "I liroiigbtn«t 
'.jruat fkin, a munlKrer of hix>|ii(. h sp« ill wood, an Idjtf. t 
traitor to maNters and journeymen. (traiir« uuxmaiunrt 
aux com[iaKnons:) lienceli>rw:inl, I hope/* iu. 

t One of the witnesses deposes that when he rrfasH b 
deny Uod and tu spit n|Min the criM«, ]t:iyn3iad de fif 
nolles, who was oiiiciating, said ti> biin laughingly. 'i^M- 
|K>se yourself, it Is only a farce." (Non cur«i>«. quw doi sit 
nini «|ua-dam tnifa.) Ka)-n. p. 3(0. In the imimtaat dep*- 
bitiou of the preceptor of Aquiiaine. of which 1 ppnrfs<£ii> 
give a part, we have the details of n ccreiut^ay of the ^^ 
U»geiher with an explanation of its origin : — 

"The knight who initiated the candiilnir, havlBf M 
invested him with the cloak of the order. pnp^enM Md 
a crucifix on a mass b(N>k. and told hiiu id deny CkRR 
nailed to the cn>ss. When, in great tt'mir, he rrtmti, 
crying out. ' Alas ! my (SimI, why sluiuld I do m> ? I wIUm 
no wise do it.*—* I>o it, without fear,* replied the other. *1 
swear by my soul that you shall sustain no ii\jury eiUMTH 
soul or conscience, for It is a ceremony of the ordcrX ian*- 
duced by a wicked grand master, who, being lalten ftw^n 
by a soldan. could obtain his liberty only by iitkii^ li> 
oiiih to make all future c;indidates for ndmiMUHi iatu the 
order abjure Christ on this fashion ; which has beea Am* 
ever filnce, and so yi»u may well do lu' And, then, drp^ 
nent would not do it, but resisted the more, and aikcd ^' 
his undo and Ihe other worthy [K*r«onH who had bnMlV 
him tliere. Ilul the other rridied, 'Thry are gone, hoij'* 
must do what I order you.* .\nd still he would mit IkrM 
his detcriiiinntion, the knight then said to him, ' If yi-a w-^ 
take your oath on (iiNrs holy ChisiwI thai you willti.']li^ 
the brulhcr^ of the order that you have duoo all thai 1 h*** 
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mg was begiDDing tor be lost in the fourteenth 
century, ^ay that this ceremony was some- 
times performed with culpable levity, or even 
with impious mockery, it was the crime of 
some, and not the rule of the order. 

However, it is this charge which wrought 
the ruin of the Temple. It was not the infa- 
my of their manners — which was not general 
to the order— otherwise, how suppose that they 
would have induced their nearest relatives to 
become Templars 1 Let us not do injustice to 
human nature by the supposition. It was not 
heresy, or the taint of Gnosticism ; most likely, 
the knights cared little for doctrinal points. 
The true cause of their ruin, which set the 
whole of the lower orders against them, and 
which did not leave them a defender among the 
numerous noble families with which they were 
connected, was the monstrous charge of having 
denied and spat upon the cross, and this charge 
is precisely the one which was admitted by the 
majority. The simple enunciation of the fact 
kept all aloof from them. Every one crossed 
himself, and would hear no more. 

Thus, the order which was the most expres- 
sive type of the symbolical genius of the middle 
age, died of a symbol no longer understood. 
This catastrophe is but an episode of the eter- 
nal war waged between the spirit and the letter, 
poetry and prose. Nothing is so cruel and 
ungrateful as prose, when she shuts her eyes 
on the old and venerable poetic forms in which 
she has been brought up. 

The occult and suspicious symbolism of the 
Temple had nothing to hope from the moment 
that the pontifical symbolism, hitherto revered 
by the whole world, was itself powerless. 
The grand mystic poetry of the ** ifnam Sane- 

directed, I will dispense with yoar going thmagh the cere- 
mony.* And the deponent gave his promise and oath. 
And then he dispensed with his going through the cere- 
mony, saving that, covering the crucifix with his hand, he 
made him spit upon his hand. . . . Being asked if he had 
ordained any brothers, be said that he had entered Tew 
himself on account of this Irreverent act, which was essen- 
tial to their reception However, he said that he had 

maile five knights. And asked whether he had made them 
alyure Christ, he swore that he had spared them in the 
same wav that he had been spared himwlf. .... And one 
day that ho was In the chapel, hearing mass .... brother 
Bernard said to him, ' Sir, a certain plot is hatching against 
you; a paper has already been drawn up, Informing the 
grand master and the rest that in receiving brethren Into 
the order, you do not observe the forms which you are 
bound to observe.' .... And deponent thinks that this was 

for his having spared the feelings of these knights 

Adjured to tell the origin of this strange blindness In deny- 
ing Christ and spitting on the cross, he answered, on his 
oath — Some of the order attribute It to the commands of the 
grand master made priraner by the soldnn, as above stated. 
Others say, that It is one of the evil customs and statutes 
Introduced by brother Porcclln, formerly grand master; 
others make it out to be one of the detestable statutes and 
doctrines of brother Thomas Bernard, heretofore grand mas- 
ter ; others assert it to be in imitation and in rememhramee of 
St, Peter, who thrice denied Chriet." Dupuy, pp. 314-316.— 
If the absence of torture and the endeavors of the deponent 
to lessen the heinousness of the fact, establish the fact be- 
yond dUpute — his scruples, his precauUons, and the dif- 
ferent traditions cited by him berore be comes to its sym- 
bolical origin, prove not less sorely, that the meaning oi the 
•ymbol had bt^come altogether forfotten. 



^om," which would have made all tremble 
throughout the twelfth century, was meaning- 
less to the contemporaries of ricrre Flotte and 
of Nogaret. Nor doue, nor ark, nor coat 
without seam, none of these innocent symbols 
could longer defend the papacy.* The spiritual 
sword was blunted. A cold and prosaic age 
set in, which turned its edge.f 

The most tragical part of all this is, that the 
Church is slain by the Church. Boniface is 
less wounded by Colonna*s gauntlet, than by 
the adhesion of the French bishops to Philippe- 
le-BePs appeal. The Temple, proceeded 
against by the inquisitors, is abolished by the 
pope. The gravest evidence against the 
Templars is that tendered by priests. | No 
doubt, the arrogation of the power of absolution 
by the heads of the order had made the 
Churchmen their irreconcilable enemies.^ 

The impression made upon the men of that 
day by this great suicide of the Church, is 
plainly revealed in the inconsolable sorrowings 
of Dante. All in which nfen had believed, or 
which he revered, — papacy, chivalry, crusside, 
seemed on the verge of dissolution. Already 
is the middle age a second world of antiquity, 
which, with Dante, we must seek among the 
dead. The last poet of the age of symbolism 
lives long enough to read the prosaic allegory 
of the Romance of the Rose. Allegory kills 
the symbolical ; prose, poetry. 



* Una est columba mea, perfecta mea, una e*t matri 
sus .... Una nempe fuit diluvil tem|Mire area Nc)<J .... 
flee est tunica iila Domini Inconsutilis .... Diccntlbns 
Apostolls : £cce gladli duo hlc .... (One la my dove, my 
perfect one, its mother's only one .... one was it at the 
fliMxl. in Noah's ark .... This Is the tunic of the Lord, 
without seam .... When the Apojitlcfl said, "Lo, here 
are two swords.** . . .) Preuvcs du Ditl&rent, p. 1*5. 

t Quelle est forte cotte Egllse, et que rrdoutahie est le 
glaive . . . (How strong is this Church, how fitrinidable her 
glaive . . .) RoNsuet, Ornlson Funebre de Le Tollier. 

t And, likewhe. in m^ belief, that of the servins l>roibers. 
The majority of the two hundred witnes'<es interrogated by 
the pontiflcal commission, are denominated eercientes, (serv- 
ing brothers.) Kayn. 1S5. 

$ This Is one of the facts which the united testimony of 
all the £ngli»h witnesses places in the category of " Indis- 
putable points,** (articuU qui vldebantur prolMitl.} Sooae- 
times, the heads of the order referred tne brethren for 
absolution to the brother chaplain, who gave it witboot 
confessing them. (Prsceplt firatri capcllano eum abaolvere 
A peceatis suls qnamvis frater eapellanus eam confesskmem 
non audlerat. p. 377, col. 3, 367.) Sometimes, although lay- 
men, the heads of the order, grand masters, visitors, ami 
preceptors, administered absoluUon themselves. . . . (Quod 
et credebant et dlcebatur els, quod magnns magtster ordfaitt 
potent eos abMilvore a peceatis suls. Item quod vlsltator. 
item quod prrceptores, quorum multl erant lalci. P. 2QB, 
S9d witness. Quod .... templaril lalci suos homines ab- 
solvebant.) Concil. Brit. ii. 380. 

Five witnesses (p. 358, col. 1) depose "that the gnuid 
master grants a general absolution for the sins whicn the 
brethren are unwilling to confess through fleshly sbane 
. . . . that It was their belief that It was not needfUl to 
confers to the priest thoiie tldngs which were recognised as 
sins by the chapter, and for which It granted absolutlOB 
. . . . that mortal sins were only to be confessed in chapter, 
and venial to the priest only," p. ^58, col. 1. 

The evidence of the Scotch Templars on this point Is tbtf 
same—" Inferior clerks, or laymen, can give ab»olntlon lo 
the brothers below them,** (Inleriores clerici vel laid pownuit 
abflolvere fratres sibl snbdltos,) p. 381, col. 1. first wltaaHi 
Likewise, the 41sc witness. Coacll. Brit 14, p. 388: 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTIinTATION or THE REIGN OT PHILIP THE 

P41R. HIS THREE SONS, A. D. 1314-1338. 

PROCESSES. INSTITUTIONS. 

The end of the process of the Temple was 
the beginning of twenty others. The first 
years of tiic fourteenth century are only one 
long process. These hideous tragedies had 
distempered men^s fancies and brutalized their 
souls. Crimes had become epidemical. Ob- 
scene, atrocious punishments, which were in 
themselves crimes, were at ooce their penalty 
and their provocation. 

But had crimes been wanting, this government 
of the long robe, of judgers, could not easily 
stop, once it was in its full speed of judging. 
The militant disposition of the king^s counsel- 
lors, so terribly awakened by their campaigns 
against Boniface and the Temple, could no 
longer do without war ; and their war, their 
passion, was a grfat prosecution, a grand and 
terrible prosecution of frightful and strange 
crimes, fitly punished by great punishments. 
The scene was complete, if the accused were 
a person of distinction. The populace then 
learned to revere the robe ; the citizen taught 
his children to doff their cap to Messires, and 
to stand aside to let their mule pass when they 
returned late of an evening through the small 
streets of the city from some famous trial.* 

They had no reason to complain, accusations 
poured in — poisonings, adulteries, forgery, and, 
above all, cliarges of witchcraft ; which, indeed, 
entered as an ingredient into all cases, forming 
their attraction and their horror. The judge 
sliuddered on the judgment-seat, when the 
proofs were brought before him in the shape of 
philters, amulets, frogs, black cats, waxen 
images stuck full of needles .... Violent 
curiosity was blended in these trials, with the 
fierce joy of vengeance and a cast of fear. 
The public mind could not be satiated with 
them ; the more there were burnt, the more 
were brought to be burnt. 

One would bo tempted to think this period 
the reign of the devil, were it not for the fine 
ordinances which come out at intervals, and 
play, as it were, God's part .... The two 
powers violently dispute the possession of man. 
One would suppose one*s self present at the 
drama of Bartolo — man brought before Jesus, 
the devil being plaintiff, and the Virgin defend- 
ant. The devil claims man as his property, 
alleging his long possession. The Virgin 
proves that he has no prescriptive rights and 
shows his abuse of texts.f 



* Sec the doaih of the preRldent MInart. 

t Nothing U nion; common in kagiograpka than thU 
itniggle tor the cotivcrtcil soul, or mtber this imitation of 
ft lawsuit, in which the dovil appean, in spite of himself, 
to bcjir w itneM to the efficacy of repentance. The famous 
legend of Dagoberi Is well known. A similar stiiryof a con- 
verted usurer, is quoted by Cesar d*Ilesterbach. Whether 
the atklt was conductod visibly or not, the story ever nn to 



The Virgin holds a strong hand at this perid 
The devil himself belongs to the age, combnif 
its marked character and evil ways of liTdJ- 
hood, smacking of Jew and alchemist, of ik 
scholastic and the legist. 

Henceforward, diablerie had little to leas, 
but was soon erected into a science. Demoi- 
ology brought forth witchcraft. It was itf 
sufficient to be able to distinguish and chaiiT 
legions of devils, to know their names, profei- 
sions, and dispositions ;* it was necessuy ft 
learn how to make them subservient to the 'sir 
of man. Hitherto, the object studied had beet 
the means of driving them away ; from tbi 
time, the means of making them appear to 
the end desired. Witches, sorcerers, demos- 
ologisis started up beyond all number. Eaek 
clan in Scotland, each great family in Fruec 
and Germany, almost each individual had ok 
of these tempters ; who heard all the secrrt 
wishes one feared to address to God, and tk 
thoughts which shunned the ear .... Tbcr 
were everywhere.! Their flight of batsalmatf 
darkened God^s own light and day. They bi 
been seen to carry off in open day a mao vhr 
had just received the communion, and whowa 
watched by a circle of friends with lighted 
tapers. I 

The first of these disgustinc^ prosecotiooi 
for witchcraft — in which, however, the paxtiei 
were equally worthless — is that of Guicbui 
bishop of Troyes, charged with having oon* 
passed the death of rhilippe-le- Bel's wife. 
Fhis bad woman, who exhorted to the slaughter 
of the Flemish women, is said, according to i 
tradition more known than certain, to have haid 
students brought to her by night at the Tmir dt 
Nesle, and to have had them thrown into tbe 
river when they had served her turn. Id bei 
own right, queen of Navarre, and countess of 
Champagne, she bore a grudge to the bishop 
for having, on a financial account, saved a ou 
whom she hated. She did her best to mni 
Guichard. First, she had him expelled the 
council board, and forced to reside in Chan 
pagne.^ Then, she swore she would lose her 
county of Champagne, or he his bishopric 



the same tune : — " SI qais deccdat contritos et 
licet Don saUsfecerlt de peccaUs confeasis, tanien boal ; 
confortxnl lpt<uoi contra incunum dviuontun, dlrentn . . 
Qnilius iiialignl spiritns .... Mox advenit Virp> Maria sl- 
loquenK daniones .... Ate.** (If any one decease, coctria 
and confesfwd. albeit he has not atoned for the sins wluck 
he has ccmfeased, yet irood angels fortify hini agalsst ite 
attacli of the demons, saying .... to whom the evil i^iiM 
.... Presently appears the VIririn Marv addressing the ^ 
mons.) Hemi. Com. Chr. ap. Eccani. Ji. ASvi, L ii. pi 11. 

* Agnel, luciftigl k.c. M. Psellos, p. 90 and p. 09. Tks 
Byzantine writer belongs to the eleventh century. TAiL 
GauluiinuH, 1613, in l^huo.— Bodin, in his book Dr Pn> 
ttigiis, printed at Bale in 1578, has drawn np a catalognr cf 
the diabolical kingdom, with the names and surnames oiTi 
princes, and 7.405.996 devils. Bodin. p. 918. 

t Many were accused of selling devilv in boulrs. " WooM 
to Cwoti." says Leioyer seriousU', " pro\isions of the Uad 
entered less commonly into tnimc.** (Plut & Dieo, qucceoe 
denr^e fut moins commune dans le cumiuerce!) LdofM^ 
p. lOe and p. 217. 

X Mtm. do Luther, L Hi. 

i Archives, SecUon Ulstor. J. 438 
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She pnrBDcd him thus inveiemtel; to compel 
bim to unexplained restitution. GuichuJ 
applied to a sorceress, at Ant, to win him the 



ft henntt, to get him lo bewitch the queen and 
enehanlitei. With the help of a midwife, they 
made a waxen image of (he queen, baptized it 
Jane, giving it godlather and godmother, and 
then pricked it full of needles. Nevertheleas, 
ihe real Jane died not. More than once did 
the bishop repair to the hermitage, in hopes of 
better success. The hermit took fright, fied 
and confessed all. Shortly afterwards, the 
queen died.* Bui, whether the; could prove 
nolhing, or that Guichard had too many friends 
at court, Ihe process languished, and he was 
kept in prison. t 

Among other -trades, the devil plied that of 
" Sir Pandarua." A monk was said, by his 
aid, to have managed to delile Philippe-le-Bel's 
whole family. His three daughters-in-law, the 
wives of his three sons, were denounced and 
aeized 4 ^<i^< "-^ the sacne time, two Norman 
knigAts, m the service of these princesses, 
ivere arretted. Put on the rack, these unhappy 
men confessed that thej had sinned with their 
young mistresses for three years, " even on the 
boliest days."^ I'he pious confidence of the 
middle age, which did not mistrust the immuring 
of a great lady along with her knights in the 
precincts of a castle, of a narrow tower — tlie 
Taasalage which imposed on young men as a 
feudal duty the sweetest cares, was a dangerous 
trial for human nature, when the ties of religion 
were weakened. || The poem of Petit Jehan 

* "At lenph I bave cnt rid of ths derlt who »n^t to 
JennriiUiniuikind." fliUJani. 

t Tbc KcualLuii had Imn Ihe more IWvonbly enlenalaad 
ft«Mi Gnlehaid'i Mrl cniiuiioniT bclicvad to M Ihn ion oTa 



AND WITCHCRAFT. 
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u of BUrfqndy, (ftHBchn- 
) Conilo. G. de Nu|li, jn 



de Saintre, that tale or history Sf Charles the 
Sixth's time, tells all this but loo well. 

Whether criminal or not, the punishment wa« 
atrocious. The two knights, brought out oa 
the place du Marlroi, near St. Gervais' elm, 
were flayed alive, castrated, decapitated, and 
hung up by the armpils. In like manner as 
the priests sought out, to avenge God, infinite 
punishments, the king, this new god of the 
world, conceived no tortures great enough to 
satisfy his woundea majesty. Two victims did 
not content him ; and accomplices were dili- 
gently inquired aiier. They laid hands on an , 
usher of the palace, and then on numeroua 
others, men and women, noble and plebeian ; 
some of these were liuug into the Seine, others 
put to death in secret. 

Of the three princesses, only one escaped. 
Philippe-le-Long, her husband, took care not 
to find her guilty : he would have had to 
have restored t'ranche-Comlg, which she had 
brought him as her dower. The two others. 
Marguerite and Blanche, Ihe wires of Louis 
Hutin and of Charles-le-Bel, had their heads 
shamefully shaven, and were thrown into a 
strong castle. Louis, on his accession to tha 
throne, ordered his own to be strangled, (16lh 
April, 1315,) in order that he might marrv 
again. Blanche, lell alone in prison, was much 
more to be pitied.* 

Once in this full awing of crime, and the 
impulse given to the imagination, all deaths 
are ascribed to poison, or to witchcraft. The 
king's wife is poisoned ; so, too, his sister. 
The emperor, Henry VII., will have poison 
given him in a consecrated wafer. The count 
of Flanders narrowly escapes being poisoned 
by his son, Philippe-lo-Bet is poisoned, it is 
said, by his ministers — by those who were the 
greatest losers by his death ; and not only 
Philippe, but his father, who died thirty years 
before him. They would willingly have traced 
further back to find crimes, t 

All these rumors terrified the people ; who 
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pToir wu by no nmni «ub.I«inr»led, win placed at tbs 

It Ii probable thai ihia horrllilD lale nf Fhlllpps-le-Bel's 
daurhter-ln law, give ilse, ihiougb muiue mUnndenlaad- 
Idk, to Ifae IradllloB reiiilive ut hl^ wife, JeuniM of Nanm, 
Kiul Ibe lower de N»le, (eee. above, p. 3KJ • mdlltrai ■»- 
■uppnrlcd liy asT aitcleai W-Iimony, See Bayle. under the 
wuidBnhdaB. Aad Ihe Diidltloa wnuld be Im piDbaMt uUi, 
If, H'ilh Bayle, we relened lilnSneof lhek1^|['■daDihlen■ 
t Oiniln. G. de Nuili, ud. 13M, ISM, 1313, 1311, OHb 
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•ought to appease Ood and do penance. 
Amuiigst famines and bankruptcies of the coin, 
(depreciations of the currency,) amongst the 
devirs harass! n>?s and the king*8 punishments, 
they paraded tliroutrh the cities, weeping and 
howling, as filthy processions of naked peni- 
tents, of obscene Hagellants : evil devotions, 
which but led to sin.* 

Such was the sad state of the world when 
Philippe and his iio[>c took their departure for 
the other, lo meet with their judgment. Jacques 
Molay, it is said, had summoned them from the 
etake to app<;ar in one year before God. 
Clement departed first. A little before his 
death he had seen in a dream his palace on 
fire. ** From that time,*' says his biographer, 
** he lost his spirits, and his health declined."*! 

Seven months afterwards, it was Philippe's 
turn. He died at Fontainebleau. He is buried 
by the side of Monaldeschi, in the little church 
of Avon. 

Some ascribe his death to being gored by a 
wild boar hunting. Dante, in his high vein of 
hatred, can find no terms base enough to 
describe his death in — '' He will die from the 
gash of a tusk, the false coiner. '*!( 

But the contemporary French historian 
makes no mention (tf this accident. He says 
that Ptiilippe wasted away, without fever or 
any perceptible ailment, to the great astonish- 
ment of liis physicians.^ There had been no 
reason to .suppose that he would die so' soon ; 
he was only forty-six years of age. In the 
midst of so many striking events this fine and 
mute figure had api>eured impassible. Did he 
secretly suffer fnmi the belief^ that the curse of 
Boniface or of the grand master was upon 
him ? Or, which is the more probable, was he 
not depressed by the confederation into which 
the nobility of his kingdom had entered against 
him the very year he died ? His barons and 
nobles had followed him blindly against the 
po|)e ; and they had not opened their lips in 
behalf of their brothers, the cadets of noble 
houses, I mean the Templars. But the attacks 
on their rights of administering justice and of 



* TntU niKliH corporibus processionaliter .... Idem, 
ann. 13l.'>, p. to. 

t No MMMUT wnx the breath nut of his body, than his 
Gaitron •irrvnnt^ utt4>rly nculcctetl their master's cor)Me t<» 
pIllaffR hlK etfiTts — (JH^conen qui cum ei) steterant, intenti 
eirca sarrinns. vidctiantur du Kpultura corporis non curare, 
quia diu rt'iuHUKit Inst-pultum. Baiuz. Vita Pap. Avon. I, 
p.i^2. 

} "Thoro shall lie reail the wn, that he doth work 
With hh adullcMte money on the Heine, 
Wild by the luslc will |ierish." 

Dante, Paradiso, c. ziz. 

Accnrdini; to several authorities, he met his death In a 
ftaff-hunt. " »v>rins tlte «t-if( turning uptHi him, he drew his 
sword, and ^-piirit'd hii )iors4>, M>«>kinK to strike the stag; but 
his horM! Ivire liiin .iKiilnHt a tree with such violence that the 
cixnI king ^^Mt thniwn, and severely hurt in the heart, and 
bnme ttiCorlifil. There, he prew wor>ie." . . . Chmnlqnc, 
Trad. iKir H.-uivnue. p. IIU. [.yon. 157*i. Tol. 

% Dluturna iletiMitUH Intlrmiiate. ciuus causa medids erat 
iBCOfnita, non solum Ip^is, seil et alils muitis multi stupnrls 
materiam et admiralionis induxit; pnesertim cum innrrai- 
tuls aot mortis {icrlculnm nee paUiu ostenderet nee orina. 
Oantlii. G. de jS'aogis, fol. W> 



coining money, were too much for thf'ir|s> 
tience. In reality, the kin^ of legists, tk 
enemy of feudality, had no other military fem 
to oppose to it than feudal force. He ima 
a vicious circle from which he could not ntii- 
cate himself; but from which death relierd 
him. 

It is impossible to define the share he kid ■ 
the great events of his reign : only, we M 
him incessantly traversing the kingdiA, in 
which there takes place nothing great for gind 
or evil without his haTing assisted at it persa- 
ally; as, at Courtraiand Mons-en-Puelle,(A.B^ 
1302-1304,) at St. Jean-dWngely, at Lvov, 
(a. o. 1303,) and at Poitiers and at VieiM. 
(a. d. 1308-1313.) 

This prince appears to have been metbodiol 
and regular in his habits. We find no trare d 
private expenses. He accounted with hi! 
treasurer every five-and-twenly days. 

The son of a Sj»anish woman, educated br 
the Dominican Egidio of Home, of the bouse 
of Colonna, he had evidently a tinge of tkt 
sombre spirit of St. Dominic, as St. Loui6iBd 
of the mystic sweetness K>i the order tff St 
Francis. Edigio wrote for his pupil's iosinv^ 
tion, a work lie Regimine Principum^ tod he 
had no trouble in im])ressing on liis mind the 
doctrine of the illimitable power of kings.* 

Boethius^s De Consolatione, the books «f 
Vegetius on the Art Military, and the letters of 
Abelard and lIeloise,t were translated by Phil- 
ippe's orders. The misfortunes of the cele- 
brated professor, so ill-treated by the priest»; 



* V. B. iEgidii RonianL Arrhlep.Bitnrkmish 
Do ntnique (lotestate, edidit Goldnstns. Monarrhiai U.ft 
A Colonna could not but inspire his pupil with a haJnri'^ 

POIN'S. 

f The author (coniinuer ?) or the Roman de la Row.Jm 
de Bleunp, tninslatnl these fur him. In the prrliaiKvy 
epittle prefixed tu his Boethius. he gives u« the list t4 ka 
I iitenir)' honors: — "To thy royal majesty, vrry nnblr prtnt 
by the srace of God. kini; of the French, Philip the Fotfik 
I, Jehan de MeuniE, who er^t added to the Rtiuniice of iki 
Rose, putting Jealousy in the |)riM>n Welcome, tMcMif 
the way u> take the castle, and eather the Koate. (qni jiAs 
nu Roman de la Rcrae, puisque Jalousie otiiiia ci> prifoa Bd- 
nrueil, ay enseigni la nianiore dn Chastcl |>ffvndre. et de h 
Rose cueillir.) and translated from I^Hiin into Fivoch Vcfr- 
tius's work on Chivalry, and tlie bn4»k of the weaden ^ 
llirlande 1 and the book of the E|iiMties of IVler AMui 
and of lleloise his wife, and Aelre«rs book uo tpiriiul 
friendship, now send you Boethius on Cons«iUtioa. whvk 
I have translated into French, althongh yi>a undcrrtMi 
Latin right well." 

The king's confidence in him did not hinder him hm 
tracing In the Roman de la Rose the followinc mde pktai 
of primitive royalty : — 

" Ung grant villain entre eulz enlenrent, 
Le plus corsu de qnanqu'ils faienl, 
liC plus oasu, et le greignetir. 
Et le firent prince et seigneur. 
Cll jura que droit Icnr tiendniit, 
Se chacun en droit soy luy livre 
l)es blens dont il se pnisse vivra .... 
De lA Vint le conmiencement 
Aux roys et princes terriens 
Selon les livres anciens." 

Rom. de U Ruse, v. lOM. 

(They elected a great clown fhim amoni themselves, te 
shapeliest of all of them, the boniest and lallesl, and ckM 
him prince and lord. He swore to iih«erTe their righiiL if*! 
would give him a right to take wherewithal from his fnorii 
to support him. Hence, arcttrding to anciesl buoka, 
iMflmiiiig of Map sad earthly prineea.) 
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both as re^rded the university and his love, 
were a popular theme in the midst of this great 
war of the king with the clergy. Philippe-le- 
Bel placed his dependence on the university of 
Paris,* and caressed this turbulent republic, 
which, in its turn, supported him. While Boni- 
face sought to attach the Mendicants to him,t 
the university persecuted them through its 
famous doctor Jean Pique-Ane, (Pungens- 
Asinum,'^ ^* Prick-Ass,^^) the king^s champion 
against the pope. When the Templars were 
arrested, Nogaret assembled the whole popula- 
tion of the university at the Temple, masters 
and scholars, theologians and artists^ to read 
them tiie indictment. To have such a body, 
and in the capital, on one's side, was to have an 
army. Therefore, the king would not allow 
Clement V. to raise the schools of Orleans into 
a university, and create a rival to his university 
of Paris <^ 

This reign constitutes an epoch in the history 
of the university, more colleges being founded 
in it than during the whole of the thirteenth 
century, and these, the most celebrated. || Phil- 
ippe-le-BcKs wife, mautrre her evil reputation, 
founds the college of Navarre, (a. d. 1304,) 
that seminary of Gallicans from which issued 
d^Ailly, (xcrson, and Bossuet. His counsellors, 
who, likewise, had much to expiate, almost all 
endow similar foundations. Archbishop Gilles 
d^Aiscelin, the weak and servile judge of the 
Templars, founded that terrible college, the 
poorest and most democratic of the schools of 
the university, that Mont-Aigu, where mind 
and teeth, as the proverb ran, were equally 
Aharp.^ There arose, under the inspiration of 
famine, the poor scholars, the poor masters,** 
who made the name of cappets^-\ famous. 

* Balrus, Hist Univ. lii. anno 1283.—" In Uiis year there 
amae a great dimiension between the rector, nuuterB, and 
■cholan of the university of Paris, and thn pnivost of the 
aakt place ; for that the said prtivoMt had ordered a clerk of ' 
the said aniveri«ity to be hune. Whereupon all the facnltles 
gave ap their lectures unUl the snid provost made amends 
and lEreat repHratUm for the offhnce: and, among other 
thiniDt, the naid provost was condemned to unhavg tlie IxMiy 
aDd kiss it. And it was agreed that the said provost shonhl 
fCf> to the pope to Avignon, to seek absolution.** Nicolas 
Gilleii, ap. Bulirum, iv.73. 

t Dulrus, iii. 511, 51G, 595. 

t Id. iv. 70. See. In Goldast, (ii. lOB.) John of Paris*s 
Tractatus de Pote«tnte regia et pnpali. 

^ Ord. i. MsL The king declares that It shall have no 
pn»le>(soni of theology. See, also, Bulvus, iv. 101-107. 

H To the college of Navarre and of Mont-Aign, we mu«t 
add the cojletre uf Harcourt, (a. d. 12H0:) the cardinal's 
bonye, {la maiitom du cardinal,) 1303 ; the college of Bayeuz, 
130R.— In 1314. the college of Laon ; 1317, that of Nnrbonne ; 
1319. that of Tr^gnler: 1317-1321, the college of Comou- 
aillf^ (Cornwall :) 1326, that of Plessls, and the Hcolch 
culleee. (colli'iie d(» Ecosaais ;) 1329, the college of Marmou- 
tiern : 1332, a new college of Narbonne, founded, by will, 
hy Jane of Burgundy ; 1^, the college of Lombards : 1334, 
tbe college of Tours ; 1336, the college of Lisieux ; 1337, the 
college of Autun, hue, 

X Mmn acutns, denies acuti, ingenium acntnm. 

** The nutster shall be elected fVoin among the poor 
■rholars and by them .... He shall be called the minister 
of the poor. In the mlea of the foundation, it is stated that 
there are 84 poor scholarships in honor of the 12 apostles 

imI 79 dlscifries. 

ft Their dress was a cape, close in fVoot. such as was 

*om by the inasiers of arts of the street de Fouarre ; and a 
hood also doted befbfe and behind, whence their name of 



Their commons were sorry, their privileges 
ample ; since, in regard to the article of con- 
fiMsion, they were independent, not only of the 
hishop of Paris, but of the pope.* ;.,/;*: 

Whether or no Philippe-le-ficl Wvte'lMiilck- 
ed man or a bad king, there is no mistaking his 
reign as the grand era of civil order in France, ~ 
the foundation of the modern monarchy. St. 
Louis is still a feudal king. The advance from 
the one to the other, may be measured by a sin- 
gle word. St. Louis called together the depu- 
ties of the cities of the South ; Philippc-le-Bel 
those of the states of France. The first drew 
up establishments for his domains ; the second 
promulgated ordinances for the kingdom. St. 
Louis laid down as a principle the supremacy 
of justice administered in the king^s name, 
over the jurisdiction exercised hy the lords ; in 
short, the final appeal to the monarch ; and en- 
deavored to restrain their private wars by the 
truce of forty days and the giving of security, 
(la quarantaine et Vassurernent.) In Philippe- 
le-BeFs time, the appeal to the king is so firmly 
established, that the most indp])cndent of the 
great feudatories, the duke of Brittany, asks, 
as a singular favor, to be exempted from it.f 
The parliament of Paris writes in the king's 
name to the most distant of the barons, to the 
count of Comminges, that ]>etty monarch of the 
Upper Pyrenees, in the following strain, which, 
a century earlier, would have been beyond the 
comprehension of the receiver : — ** Throughout 
the kingdom, cognizance and condemnation of 
illegal wearing of arms belong to us solely. ^'{ ' 

The tendency to a new order of things is 
strongly marked from the beginning of this 
reign. The king seeks to exclude priests from 
the administration of justice, and from munici- 
pal otfices.^ He protects Jews|| and heretics; 
increases the royal tax on amortizements, and 
the acquisition of immoveable property by the 
churches ;^ and prohibits private wars and 
tournaments. This prohibition, grounded on 
the king's want of his subjects for the Flanders' 
war, is often repeated ;** and, once, the king 
goes so far as to direct his provosts to arrest all 

cappoL^. Parents could not threaten their children with 
greater punishment than to make them cappets. Felildcn, 
i. &£tt, sqq. 

* Ibidem. t Ord. i. p. 339. 

t Olim. Parliamenti, ill., folio cxxxiv. Archives, Section 
Jndiciaire. 

^ " Let all who enjoy limited jurisdiction (temperatam 
Juri.<«dictionem) in France, appoint laymen, and by no means 
clerks, tube their bailifr, overseer, and iiervants ('«ervientea,) 
S4) that in case of delinquency, thry may be punished fay 
their superiors : and all clerks, holding officer of the kino, 
be removed.*' Ord. I. p. 316. Ann. 1-287-1-JH8. 

II '* They are not to Iw seized and impri:<oned <m the Mrar- 
rant of any of the (Htbera or brothers of any order, or of any 
others, whatever be their station." Onl. i. p. 317. 

1' Ord. 1. p. 323. A distinction is drawn between royal 
fiefii. mcHne fiefs, and freehoUh, (aleux.) In all cases, the 
royal tax on acquisitions by conlnict, (ncqui^ttions h tltra 
on^reux,) In double that on acquisitions by free gift, (& titn 
gratult.) Purchases were more fcareil than gift<i. 

** " Afler the example of Bt. I^iui^. the illustrious con- 
fessor .... we exprowly prohil>it .... feuds (gnerrai) 
.... wars (bella) .... challenges .... while our ovm 
wars are a-foot." Ord. 1. p. 390. CV>nf. p. 338. Ann. ISML 
p. 314. Ann. laOS, p. M9. Ann. 1314, Julf. 



QAA Hit hortility tn feiidalitm and the pricfts : -orki Yr<v nc* 
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who repair to tournaments.* Each campaign 
he was obliged to have recourse to impressmenl, 
and to bring together in its own despite that in- 
dolent chivalry which recked little of the need 
of either king or kingdom, f 

But this government, hostile alike to feudal- 
ism and to priests, had no other military force 
than the barons, and but little money except 
through the Church ; whence arose many con- 
tradictions, and more than one retrogade move- 
ment. 

In. 1287, the king allows the nobles to seize 
their fugitive serfs in the cities. Perhaps it| 
was requisite to check the great influx of the 
people into the towns, and prevent the desertion 
of the country :J since the towns would soon 
have absorbed all, and the land have been left 
a desert, as it happened in the Roman em- 
pire. 

In 1290, the clergy forced from the king an 
exorbitant charter, which could not have been 
carried into execution without causing the death 
of the monarchy. The leading articles enacted, 
that the bishops should be the judges in cases 
relative to wills, legacies, and dowries ; that the 
king's bailiffs and officers should not live on 
church lands : that churchmen were to be ar- 
rested at the instance of the bishops only ; that 
clerks should not be brought into the lay courts 
in personal actions, even though required so to 
do by letters royal, (thus securing impunity to 
priests :) that prelates should make no payment 
for property acquired by their churches ; and 
that the local judges should not have cognizance 
in cases of tithe — that is to say, that the clergy 
should be sole judge of the fiscal abuses of the 
clergy.^ 

In 1291, Philippe-le-Bel violently combated 
the tyranny of the Inquisition in the South. || 
In 1298, at the commencement of his struggle 
with the ]>ope, he seconds the intolerance of 
the bishops, and orders his barons and the royal 
judges to hand over all heretics to them, to 



* Quatenun omnes et iiinxiilas nobllca .... capias et 
arreste!*, capique rt niresiari fricitui. et tamdiu in nrresto 
lenerl, donee a noHK niandntum. Ord. p. 434, (Ann. 1304.) 

t In 1303, the l>Hilitf of Amiens Is ordered to send to the 
Flemish war all worth above 100 livres in moveables, and 
900 in imnioveableM: llioxe worth less were to be smred. 
Ord. i. p. 345. Hut in the rollowini; year, (May S9th,} an 
ordinance canic out. that every roturier worth tirty livres in 
moveables or twenty in iinmovenblos, should contribute 
either his person or hin money. Ortl. i. p. 373. 

t Formalities were enacted similar to those imposed to 
this day on foreixners seeking to bo admitted French citi- 
zens — as authority fntm the firovost or mayor, settlement 
established by the pnrchaso, " Pour raison de la lioiinreolsie 
d'une maiiion dedenz an et jour, de la value d« loixante 
■ols pnrisis nu mnin^ ; sifniification uu seiffneur des«oubs 
eni ii iert partis** (for rij^ht of citizenship, of a house, dwelt 
in for a year and a day, of the value of sixty sou^ of Paris 
at the least, and notice eiven to the lord of whom he hoidn) 
— obllfatory residence from All Saints* day to St. Jr/an's 
day, &c. Ord. i. p. 314. 

^ Ord. 1. p. 319 Quod bona mobilia clericomm 

ea^ vel Jasticinri non pos«int .... per Justiciam secu- 
larem .... C>iU!«ie ordlnarie pnelatorum in parlamentis 
tantammodo agltentur .... nee ad senescallos ant bail- 
Uvot .... liceat appellare .... Non impediantur & tal- 
Uto . . . . ^. 

II Hilt, da Lang. 1. xzvili. c Si; p. 7S. 



condemn and punish them without appeal' 
The year following, he promises that his bail- 
iffs shall no more harass the churches wik 
forcible seizures, that they shall seize bntooe 
manor at once, &c.t 

The nobles, too, had to be propitiated. He 
granted them an ordinance against their creda- 
ors, against the Jew usurers.^ He guaraotied 
their rights of chase. The king's collects , 
are no more to fasten upon the inheritance of 
bastards and of aliens in the domains of buaK 
having the right of high justice — " Unless' 
prudently adds the king, *^ ii be proved bf < 
competent witness, whom toe shall specially it- 
pute for the purpose^ that tee are fully entidti 
to take possessions^ 

In 1302, after his defeat at Courtrai, the kin; 
struck a daring stroke. He seized, for b^ 
mint, half of all silver plate,! (^^ ^^^ bailiff* 
and ofHcers were to give up the whole d 
theirs ;) he seized the temporalities of tk 
bishops who had repaired to Rome;^ fiDalljk 
taxed the barons, defeated and humbled it 
Courtrai ; the hour was favorable for nuJuB^ 
them pay.** 

In 1303, during the crisis, when Nogaret bd 
accused Boniface, (March the IStb,) and wfaea 
excommunication might at any moment fall oo 
the king's head, he promised all that was viah- 
ed. In his rcfbrming ordinance (the close d 
the same month) he pledged himself to his lo- 
blcs and prelates to make no acquisition in U^ir 
lands ;tt yet, here he introduced a resemtioD 



* Rnilllvis .... injanjrimns .... diocesanis eplieapifk 
et inquisitorihuH .... pareant, et Inlcndani la teiA- 
cnniiii Investifpitione, captione .... eonileunaw Ai 
n-lictos statim reclplant. indilate animadvershNM deMa 
puniendos .... non obstanUbos appellation itiui. Qri. L 
p. 330, ann. 1298. 

t Mandate addressed to the bailifi of Toanlat ad 
Maine, enjoining them to respect tbe clerfy. I^om 
ffranted to the bishops of Normandy against tl^ MBm- 
sions of bailiffs, viscounts. Ax. Oid. I. pp. 331, BtT A 
similar ordinance was prmnnlitated in fiivor ofthe rhmckai 
of Lansiiedoc, May the 8th, 1302. Ibid. p. 340. 

X " Against the whirlpool of nsury .... we will dM 
the sum originally borrowed be di*chai]fed, but ivnt iB 
beyond." (Contra nsuramm voragin«ni .... voIbbuh m 
debita quantum ad sorteni |>riinarian) plenari<> penolTulv. 

8uod vero ultra sortem fuerit legaliter penitiu i iiaitiiaifl .^ 
•rd. 1. p. 334. 

% Nisi priuf per aliqoem idonenm vimnn qutm ad te 
gpeeialiter deptUaverimv* .... constiterit. qand nni iiMa 
in liona saislua percipiendi .... Ord. i. pp. 338, 3ML 

II "Make known to all, by general prnclaniatifla. wtA- 
ont specifying prelates or barons, to wit, that all naaarc 
of people shall bring half of their silver plate,*' (sigaiAn t 
tous. par cri g^n^ral. sans faire mention de prtlala al ^ 
barons, c'cst k savoir que tontes mani^m de gens appormi 
la moitl^ de Icur vaissellement d'aifeat blanc.) dd. L 
pp. 338. 339. 

IT "Certain prelates, abbots, and priors .... baviagkA 
the kingdom .... in contempt of oar prohibltloa . . ■ • 
we, being unwilling that through their penonal abMWt 
their substance should be wasted, but father desiring fe 
preserve it .... do decree," Jcc. Ord. 1. p. 3W. The ir 
dignatlon against the«e priests seems tn have brea pmL 
for the king is obliged to prohibit the Normans from trf^ 
" Naro on tkt derks." Ord. i. p. 34& 

(flam — harau— harol, derived fnmi Ac and Raamt or BdHa 
Arst duke of Normandy, and equivalent Ui ** .Am-aj wiA 
them," or "On them,'^ or "Down with tlifeni.**)--TlAia> 

LATOR. 

** Ord. 1. p. 330--end of the year 1308. 
ft The kinf declares, that in reforming his kingdom It 
takes the churebn voder his pioiectloD, aad iBtendi I 
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nullifying the wliole — ^* Save in cases affecting 
our royal righi.^*' The 8une ordinance con- 
tained a regulation respecting the parliament, 
setting forth among their privileges the organi- 
sation of the body whioli was to destroy privi- 
leffe and privileged.! 

The following year, he suffers the bishops to 
re-enter parliament. Toulouse recovers its 
rights of municipal justice; the nobility of 
Auvergne obtain the concession that their own 
judges are to be respected, the king*s officers 
restrained, &c. Finally, in 1306, when the 
revolt on account of alteration of the coinage 
compels the king to seek shelter in the Tem- 
ple, having no longer confidence in the bur- 
guesses, he restores to the barons the wager 
of battle, the proof by duel, in default of wit- 
oesses-t 

them the enjnjrment of their fhinchUes or privllefes, Juat as 
la dm time ot* his grandfather, St. Loalt. Consequently, If 
he have to order any seizure to be made on a priest, his 
baiUITte not to proceed therein until alter ripe Inquiry, and 
Che aelxare is never to exceed the amount of the fine. In- 
quiry is to be made throughout the kingdom for the good 
customs existing in the time of Bt, Louis, with a view to 
iheir re-establishment If prelates or barons have any 
bosiness to transact in parliament, they shall be treated 
Uodiy, and their aflSiin be quickly expedited. Qrd. 1. 
p. 337. 

* Nbi in casu pertlnente ad jus nostrum reglum .... 
However, he added, (hat be would disseize himself, after 
holding it for a year and a day of the Aef, so acquired by 
fbrfeituie, in ftivor of any suitable person who would un- 
dertake the duties of the flef, but reserving to himself this 
alternative—" Or we will make the owner of the fief suffi- 
cient and reasonable recompense.** Ibid. p. 358. 

The greater part of this reforming ordinance concerns 
the bailifls and other royal officers, and tends to prevent the 
alHues of power. Nominated by the grand council , ( 14.) they 
an not to be members of this assembly, (16.) They are not 
to choose their kindred or connections for their provosts or 
Ueotenants, or to hold office in their native district, (S7,) or to 
attach themselves by marriage or purchase of immoveables 
to the district over which they have jurisdiction— a precan- 
tloaary measure imitated horn the Romans, but extended 
to the children, sisters, nieces, and nephews of the royal 
oflkers, (50, 51.) The ordinance regulated the time of their 
asfsixes, (Sii,) at the conclusion of each of which, the time of 
botding the next was to be specified ; it defined the limiu of 
their respective provinces, (00.) of their authority as regard- 
ed the bishops* and barons* Justices, and their powers over 
those amenable to their Jurisdictions. They could detain 
BO one in prison for debt, except detention of his body 
(fi^niruinu par carp*) were ordered by letters under the 
royal seal, (53.) The same ordinance prohibited their accept- 
ing presents under the guise of gift or loan, (40-43.) either for 
thenisclves or children—they are not to accept wine save in 
bezrels, bottles, or pots, (nisi in barillis, sen boutellls vel potis,) 
or to dispose of the surplus ; and they are neither to make 
presents to the members of the grand council, their judges, 
(44,) nor to receive them from the sub-bailiffs, who are 
ranponsible to them, (48.) They were to nominate to these 
offices with the greatest precautions, (55 :) and the king not 
oaly continues to exclude clerics flom them, but places Uiem 
la very bad company, with usurers, infiunons persons, and 
OMvesaors of the lieges— "Non clericl, non usurarii, non 
lauinies, nee suspectl circa oppressiones subjectorum,** (19.) 
Or>l. L pp. 357-307. 

t No doubt the parliament may be traced ftirther back. 
We find the first mention of it in the ordinance, called the 
testament of Phliippe-Auguste, (a. d. 1190.) See H. Klim- 
iiath*s important memoir, 8ur It* OHm et tur le Parlemtnt, 
Bee, also, a Dissertation, in manuscript, on the Origin of the 
Parliament, {Jlrekhet du Rovaume.) The anonymous au- 
thor, who, perhaps, wrote under the chancellor Blaupeou. is 
of the same opinion as M. Klimrath. However, considering 
the new degree of importance which the parliament assumed 
la the relga of Phillppe-le-Bel, we need not be surprised at 
hia behig stated to be iu founder by the majoritjr of his- 
tortaaa. 

% Aaa. 1304. Old. I. p. 547. This appears to be an or- 
ftr cuTlBf into eieevtUw the OSd article of the 



The great affair of the Templars, (a. d. 
1308-9,) forced him once more to relax his 
hold. He repeated his promises of 1303, laid 
down regulations for the responsibility of the 
bailiffs, bound himself to discontinue taxing the 
farmers (censiers) on the landtf of the nobles, 
restrained the violence of the barons, promised 
the Parisians to exercise with moderation his 
rights of prizage (de prise) and purveyorship, 
the Bretons that he would coin good money, 
and the Poitevins that he would raze to the 
ground the workshops of the false coiners. He 
confirmed the privileges of Rouen. All of a 
sudden turning charitable and an almsgiver, be 
devoted the fines due on renewals to portioning 
off poor maidens of noble birth ; and he liberally 
bestowed on the hospitals the rushes with which 
the royal apartments were strewed in his fre- 
quent journeys. 

In nothing is the hypocrisy of his adminis- 
tration more remarkable than in regard to the 
coinage. It is curious to trace i'roni year to 
year the lies and tergiversations of the royal 
false coiner. In 1295, he apprizes his people 
that he is about to make an issue, '* in which, 
perhaps, the quality (titre) and the weight may 
be somewhat deficient, but tiiat he will indem- 
nify all who shall take it, his dear wife, queen 
Jane of Navarre, being pleased that the 
revenues of Normandy should be attached to 
this end."* In 1305, he causes proclamation 
to be made through the streets by sound of 
trumpet, that his new coin is as good as 
that of St. Louis.f Several times he laid 
strict injunctions on the mintcrs to keep the 
adulteration secret. Afterwards, he gives it 
out that the coin has been altered by others, 
and orders the mints where the adulterate 
money had been struck to be destroy ed.^ In 
1310 and 1311, dreading comparison with 
foreign coins, he prohibits their importation.^ 
In 1311, he forbids the weighing or the assajring 
of the royal coin.|| 

No doubt in all this the king was convinced 
that he was only exercising his right, and that 
he considered the privilege of raising at will 
the value of his money, an attribute of his 
sovereign power. The laughable part of the 
business is to see this sovereign power, this 
divinity, obliged to temporize with the mistrust 
of the people. The nascent religion of royalty 
already has its unbelievers. 

At last, royalty seems to entertain doubts of 
itself. This haughty power, having exhausted 
force and craft, implicitly avows its weakness 
and appeals to liberty. We have seen the bold 



edict which we have Just analyzed ; it is the administrative 
complement of the law. 

* Nos autem Johanna impertlmus assensom. Ord. i. 
p. 326. 

t Id. p. 429. t Id. p. 451. 

j Ord. i. p. 481. May Kith. 1311. 

1) Uue nul ne rachace, ne (kce rechacier, ne trebncher, ae 
requeure nule monnoye quele qn*ele soit de nostra colao. 
(Let none reflne, nor cause to be reflned, nor turn the bal- 
ance against, nor alter any coin whatever of oar tHTImI 
Jan. 90th, 1310. Old. L p. 473. 
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words in which the kin;^ caused himself to be 
Addressed both in the famous Supplique du 
puMe de France, (petition of the French 
people,) and in the discourse of the deputies 
of the states in 1308 ; but nothing is more 
remarkable than the terms of the ordinance by 
\^'hich he confirms the enfranchisement of the 
serfs of tlie Vaiois, granted by his brother : 
■ — " Seeing that every human creature who is 
made in the image of our Lord, ought generally 
to be free by natural right, and that in no 
country this natural liberty or freedom should 
be so effaced or obscured by the hateful yoke 
of servitude, that the men and women who 
dwell in the aforesaid places and countries, in 
their lifetime are regarded as if dead, and at 
the end of their dolorous and wretched exist- 
ence are so fast bound up and strictly treated, 
that the goods which God has lent them in 
this world, they cannot by their last wishes 
dispose of and order "• 

These words must have sounded harshly in 
feudal ears. They tscemed a protest agsmst 
slavery, against baronial tyranny. The stifled 
feeling which had never dared to murmur, not 
even in a whisper, now burst forth and de- 
scended from royal lips like a judgment. 
Having overcome all his enemies by the aid of 
his barons, the king ceased to observe any 
terms with the latter ; and, on the 13th of June, 
1313, he prohibited them from coining except 
with his express authorization.! 

The ordinance to this effect filled the cup to 
overflowing. Despite the terror the king*s 
name must have inspired since the overthrow 
of the Temple, the barons resolved on running 
every risk and taking decided steps. Most of 
the lords of the nortli and of the east, (Picardy, 
Artois, Ponihieu, Burgundy, and Forez,) en- 
tered int« a confederacy against the king : — 
" To all those who shall see or hear of these 
present letters, the nobles and the commons of 
Champagne, for us, for the countries of Ver- 
mandois, and for our allies and adjuncts within 
the borders of the kingdom of France — 
greeting. Know all, that as the very excellent 
and very powerlul prince, our very dear and 
redoubted sire, Philii)po, by the grace of God, 
king of France, has enacted and raised many 
taxes, aids, aud imposts contrary to right, has 
altered the coin, and done many other things 
by which the nobles and commons have been 
much aggrieved and impoverished .... And 
it does not appear that they have been turned 
to the honor or prolit of the king, or of the 
kingdom, or to the defence of the common- 
weal. For wiiich griefs we have several times 
humbly and devotedly besought and supplicated 
the said lord our king, to be pleased to repeal 
and give up these things ; which he has in no- 
wise done. And again in this present year 
current, this year 1314, our said lord the king 



* Onl. xll. p. 387, ftnn. 131L 
t Ord. 1. pp. y^ art. 14. 



has laid undue impositions oa the nobles vi 
the commons of tlie kingdom, and aids whiri 
he has endeavored to raise ; the which n 
cannot conscientiously suffer or allow, fof « 
we should lopc our'Jionors, franchiees, id 
liberties ; both we and those who shall row 

after us We have sworn and cuvenuiri 

on oath, lojrally and in good faith, for ounelT» 
and our heirs to the countships of Auxerre uJ 
of Tonnerre — to the nobles and the comDOoi 
of the said countships, their allies and adjanea 
that we, with regard to the aid demanded ibe 
present year, and all other griefs and noveltia 
not duly done and to be done, in time prewm 
and to come, which the king of France, oor 
lord or others, shall desire to exact of thea. 
will aid and succor them at our proper coat and 
expense." . . . . • 

This document would seem to be a reply to 
the dangerous words of the king toucfaiog 
slavery. The king denounced the lords; tk 
latter, the king. The two powers which ^ 
combined to despoil the Church, now accused 
each other in presence of the people, who 
as yet had no existence as people, and who 
could make no rejoinder. 

The king, defenceless against this confed- 
eracy, addressed himself to the towns. He 
summoned their deputies to come and consoh 
with him in the matter of the coin;[ige, (i. o- 
1314.) Docile to royal influence, these depu- 
ties demanded that the king would prohibit tkt 
barons from coining for eleven years, in order 
that he might mint good money, on which he 
would gain nothing.f 



* Ttic orlKinal is at ibllowa : — '* A ions reax qui xftntf. 
orront cet pr^itentes lettrei, II nobles ct ti eommnn* de Chur 
pn^ne. pour nous, pour les imys de Veniiand«>i« et ^wraaf 
aJiitg et a^/oimts 6lant dednns les points da ntyaome it 
I-Vnnce ; saluL tiachent tnis que coninio uvs-exoellcstet vri*- 
puiiMint prince, notre tres-cher et redout^ Mre. Philip|«> 
par la grace de Dieu, roi de France, ait fait et rrlevt pla- 
sienrs tailles, subvenUons, exactions non deus, chAafnnett 
de nionnoyes, el plastiears aultres choses qui tmt iti biiei. 
par quui li nobles et 11 communs ont tie luoalt p^tM. 

apfmuvria £t it n^apert pas qu'lis soient toaniei ca 

rhunoeur et proufit dn roy ne doa Mvalme. ne en dedeasiai 
dou prooAt coniniun. Desquels griets noos avoos ptwlenn 
fuis requls et suppll^ hunibleoient et d^vofienient ledit •lii* 
li roy. que cex chutes voullst d^lkire et d^luisser ; de qoA)' 
rien n'en ha fait. £t encore en cette pvtsente annte coa* 
rant, p»r Tan 1314, lidit nos sire le roy l&a fait imposilioas 
non dciicnienL lur II nobles et U connuana du nyyalme, el 
subventions lesquelles il s'est eflRkrc^ dc lever; laqusUt 
chose ne pouvons soutfrir ne soOtenir en boanr coascieBce 
car alnsi perdrions nos honneurs, franchlaes et liberlM ; t 
nous et CIS qui aprds nous vcrrunt, (jfiendr^nt,) . . . Avnai 
jur^ et promis par nos semients, leaument et en bonnr fcT. 
psj {pour) nous et nna holra aux cotnt^a d'Auxene et « 
Tonnerre, aux nobles et aux comnians desdlts comite. Iran 
allies et adjiiints, que nos, en la subvention ile la presrair 
annco, et tons autres griefs et novellet^s non deacineBt 
Taites et & falre, au temps present et avenir, que liroiir 
France, nos sires, ou aultre, lor voudront AlItp, lur aidecioat- 
el secoureruns a nos propai coustes et despens." . . . • 
Boulainvilliers, Lcttroa sur les Anciena Parlements, t.lfi> 
pp. *2U, 81. 

t " Que le Roi pourrhacc par devera sea baiona qoe lb 
so sueffrent de falre ouvrer Jujtqucs a onze ans.** " Oikrt- 
wiHe." the ordinance goes on to sav, " the king eaanot la^ 
ply his people, or his klng«loin. wttb good money. .\nd thrT 
were agreed that the king should give such UxW wet^ln 
gold and silver as to gain nothing theivon.** (et fkeiral t 
accort que 11 Rols doint tant en or. an arfpnt qoe U 1*7 
pceifoe nnl proflL) Ord. 1. pp.548,M0. Howavvr, avcfema 
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ACCRSSION OF LOUIS X. 

In the midst of this crisis, Philippe -le-Bel 
dies, (a. o. 1314.) With the accession of his son, 
Louis X., so well surnamed Hutin^ (disorder, 
tumult,) comes a violent reaction of the feudal, 
local, provincial spirit, which seeks to dash in 
pieces the still feeble fabric of unity, demands 
dismemberment, and claim8ii4|haos.* #' 

The duke of Brittany arrogates the right of 
judgment without appeal ; so does the exche- 
quer of Rouen. Amiens will not have the 
king*s sergeants subpoeua before Che barons, or 
his proTosts remove any prisoner from the 
town's jurisdiction. Burgundy and Nevers 
require the king to respect the privileges of 
feudal justice, and to discontinue fixing his 
scutcheons on the towers and barriers of the 
nobles, f 

The common demand of the barons is that 
the king shall renounce all intermeddling with 
their men. The nobles of Burgundy take the 
punishment of their own officers on themselves ; 
and Champagne and the Vermandois forbid the 
king's .citing the inferior vassals before his 

tribunals.^ 

Provinces, the most distant from each other, 
as Perigord, Nlmes, and Champagne, are of 
one accord in denouncing the king's attempts 
to tax the farmers holding of the nohles.^ 

Amiens desires that the royal bailiffs neither 
imprison nor make seizure till af^er judgment 
passed. Burgundy, Amiens, and Champagne 
unanimously demand the restoration of the 
wager by battle, of the judicial combat.) 

The king is no more to acquire fief or 
patronage on the domains of the barons in 
Burgundy, Tuurs, and Nevers, any more than 
in Champagne, (save in cases of succession or 
confiscation.)^ 

The young monarch grants and signs all; 
there are only three points to which he demurs, 
and which he seeks to defer. The Burgundian 
barons contest with him the jurisdiction over 
the rivers, roads, and consecrated places. The 
nobles of Champagne doubt the king's right to 



the opposition oflered by the barona and pfelates, Interested 
In the matter, that he was obliged to be contented with pre- 
scribing the alloy, weight, and stamp of these coins. Le- 
Uancp.229. 

* See how the continuator of Nangis suddenly changes 
hU language, how bold he becomes, and how he elevates 
bU voice. Fol. 69, 70 






Ord. L pp. 551 and 593, 561-507, and 635, 572: 

Id. p. 559, 8° ; 574, 5» ; 554, ^. 

Id. p. 563, 3«>. 

"Nous voullons et octroyons que en cas de mortre, 

larrecin, de rapt, de tnihison, et de roberle, gage de 
bataiUe soU ouvcrt, ne les cas ne pnnvolent estre proves par 
teonoings." (We will and grant that in cases of moroer, 
larceny, rape, treason, and robbery, the wager of battle lie 
open, if there be not sufficient evidence to prove the fiicL) 
Ord. i. p. 507. " Et quant au gage de betalile, nous vonlltnM 
i|ae 11 en usent, si come Ten fesoit ancleniiement.** (And, as 
to wager of battle, we will that it be had recourse to,accord- 
InC to ancient usage.) Ibid. p. USB. 

Ik ** /tern, que U Roy n'aequiere^ ne ne»*mecroi»§e et haron- 
miee et ckaeteUenies, te fiei et riere-Jiet deediU neUee et re- 
r^lTMSw, «c n'tet de Uur velonU, wtu lemr oUroifent.'" 4th 
tftlcto 



lead them to war out of their oton province* 
Those of Amiens, with true Picard impetuosity, 
require without any ilfcumlocution, thai all 
gentlemen may war upon each other, and not 
enter into securities^ but ride, go, come, and be 
armed for war, and pay forfeit to one another, 
. . . . The kinff's reply to these absurd and 
insolent demands is merely : AWe wiil order 
examination of the registers ^ my lord St» 
Louis, and gwe to the said nobles two tnut^ 
worthy versons, to be nominaif^^our cowcil^ 
to verify and inquire diUgenay into the truth 
of the said article J*^ .... 

The reply was adroit eoougii. The general 
cigr was foi^ft return to the good customs of 
St Louis: it being forgotten that St. Louis 
had done his utmost to put a stop to private 
wars. But by thus invoking the name of St. 
Louis, they meant to express their wish for the 
old feudal independence — for the opposite of 
the quasi-legal, the venal, and pcttifoggring 
government of Philippe-Ic-Bel. 

The barons set about destroying, bit by bit, 
all the changes introduced by the late king. But 
they could not believe him dead so long as there 
survived his Alter Ego, his mayor of thep&lace, 
Enguerrand de Marigny, ' who, in the latter 
years of his reign, had been coadjutor and 
rector of the kingdom, and who had allowed 
his statue to be raised in the palace by the 
side of the king^s. His real name was Le 
Portier ; but along with the estates he bought 
the name of Marigny. This Norman^^ gra- 
cious and cautious^ individual, but, apj^ently, 
not less silent than his master, has left no 
public paper of his own on record — he would 
seem neither to have written nor spoken. He 
had the Templars condemned by his brother, 
whom he made archbishop of Sens for the 
purpose. Undoubtedly, he bore the principal 
share in the king^s transactions with the popes ; 
but he managed matters so well that Clement's 
escape from Poitiers was set down to him,^ 
and the pope, probably, felt himself indebted to 
him. On the other hand, he might have 
persuaded the king that the pope would be 
more useful to him at Avignon, in apparent 
independence, than in a state of durance which 
must have shocked the Christian world.^ 

It was in the Temple, in the very spot 
where Marigny had installed his master for 
the spoliation of the Templars, that the young 
king Louis repaired to hear the solemn accu- 
sation brought against him.|| His accuser was 

• Old. 1. p. 573, (31 ;} p. 576, (15;) p. 564. (6.) 

t Gratiosus, cautu«, et sapiens. Cnnt. G. de Nangis, 
p. 69. See, also, Dupuy, Prcnves du Diff. p. 45 ; and Bern. 
Guidonls Vita Clem. V. Baluze. p. 83. 

\ His enemies laid the accusation to his charge. See 
Paulus iEmilius. — lie was alM said to have been bribed by 
the count of Plaaden to procure a truce. Oudegheist, ann. 
1313. fol. 938. 

$ This reminds us of the manner in which Themlstoelea 
managed the two parties before the batUe of Salamla. Se« 
Herodotus. 

II Contin. n. de Nangis, p. 69. Modem writers have 
added manv circumstances respecting the rupture betwees 
Charles of Valols and Bfaiigny, the lie given, a blow, ~ 
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Philippe -le-BePs brother, the violent Charles 
of Vaiois, a busy man, of mediocre abilities, 
who put himself at t||e head of the barons. 
Thnii(^h in huch near pruximity to the throne 
of PVance, he had traverised all Christendom 
to find another, the while a petty Norman 
knight reigned side by side with Philippe-Ie- 
Bel. It is nut surprising that he was mad with 
envy. •* 

Marigny would have had no difficulty in 
defending himself, could he have procured a 
tiearing. He IM done nothing, except being 
the thought and conscience of Pliilippe-le-Bel. 
To the youn^ l^inff* ^^ ^'^ ^ if ^^ were sitting 
in judgiricnt on his father*8 soul; and so he 
desired himply to remove Marigny, banish him 
to the island of Cyprus, and recall him after a 
time. Therefore, to effect his destruction, 
Charles of Valois had recourse to the g^nd 
accusation of the day, which none could sur- 
mount. It was discovered, or presumed, that 
Marigny's wife or sister, in order to effect his 
acquittal, or bewitch the king, had caused one 
Jacques de Lor to make certain small figures : 
** The said Jacques, throw n into prison, hangs 
himself in despair, and then his wife, and 
PJngaerrand^s sisters are thrown into prison, 
and Enguerrand himself, condemned before the 
knights, (Jug«'; en presence des chevaliers,) is 
hung at i'aris on tiie thieves' gibbet How- 
ever, he made no confession as to the said 
witchcrafts, but only observed that with regard 
to exactions, and alterations of coin, he had 
iiot beta the sole mover in those matters. 
.... Wherefore his death, the causes of 
which were a mystery to most, was a subject 
of great admiration and surprise.'^ 

** Pierre de Latilly, bishop of Chilons, to 
whom the deaths of Philippe, king of France, 
and of his predecessor were ascribed, was by 
the king's order detained in prison, in the 
name of the archbishop of Reims. Raoul de 
Presles, advocate-general (advocatus praeci- 
puus) to the parliament, equally suspected, and 
detained in prison on the like suspicion, was 
confined in the prison of St. Genevieve at 
Paris, and put to various kinds of torture. As 
no confession of the crimes with which he was 
charged could be forced from him, although he 
was subjected to the most different and most 
painful torments, he was at last set at liberty — 
the greater part of his property, moveable or 
immoveable, having been either given away, 
or lost, or pillaged."* 

• There were three Raoul de Presles. The first, who 
cave vvldrncf in 13UU iipulnsit the T<:mplBri, was Inipllcated 
in the nifitir of Pierro dv I^tilly, and recovered his liberty 
with the loss or hJH pro|M>rty. Louis Hutin felt remorse at 
this, and, in his will, ordered every thing to be restored to 
biin. as n Ihiiift of right, (comme de raiaon!) Philipiie-le-I<onK 
andCluirlc<-lu-Bel ennobled him for his good services. — ^The 
second KhouI U only nou^d tor forgery, and, also, for having 
had a natural son during h\% imprisonment, who became 
the most Illustrious of the nnme. He Introduced himself to 
the notice of Chnrles V. in 1365. by an allegory, entitled, Aa 
Mute. He was charged by this prince to translate the City 
of God, and would appear to have had a ibora in the com- 
poaltion of the Songe du Vergler. 



All bootless wa^it to have hung Maiign; 
imprisoned Raoul de Presles, and, u tb^ 
subsequently did, to have mined Nogim. 
The legist had more of life in him tbutk 
barons supposed. Marigny springs hito beii| 
with each reign, and is ever fruitlessly put ii 
death. The ancient system, toppling don 
with repeated shocks, crushes at each &IL m 
enemy u it is nol the stronger for it. Tkr 
whole history of this period is the deitb- 
struggle between the legist and the baroo. 

With each accession we have a restontioi 
of the goad old uses of St. Louis, as if ii 
expiation of the preceding reign. Tlie kv 
king, the companion and friend of the prinees 
and barons, commences in his capacity of bt 
of the barons, as a good and fiide justicer, to 
hang the best servants of his predecessor. A 
grand gibbet is erected, and the people faSiow 
to it with hootings the man of the people, the 
man of the king, the poor plebeian king, wfaoie 
lot it is to bear in -each reign the sinsof tbe 
crown. After the death of St. Louis, falls the 
barber La Brosse ; afler that of Philippe-le- 
Bel, Marigny ; after Philippe-le- Long*s deitk, 
Gerard Guecte ; and, after Charles-le-BeTa. 
the treasurer Remy He perishes ille- 
gally, but not unjustly. He dies sullied vith 
the violences of an imperfect system, the evil 
of which is greater than the good. But ie 
dying, he bequeaths to the crown which strikes 
him its instruments of power, and to the people 
that curse him, institutions of order tod of 
peace. 

A few years slipped away, and the body o( 
Marigny was respectfully taken down fzoa 
Montfaucon to receive Christian burial. Loaii' 
le-Hutin ]e{i ten thousand livres to his sosl 
Charles of Valois, in his last sickness, belieTC^ 
it essential to the safety of his soul, to restore 
the memory of his victim, and caused liberal 
alms to be distributed, with the recommendatioi 
to the receivers — ** Pray to God for my lorf 
Enguerrand de Marigny, and for my lord 
Charles de Valois."* 

Marigny^s best vengeance was that tlie 
crown, so strong in his care, sank after bin 
into the most deplorable weakness. Louis-le- 
Hutin, needing money for the Flemish wv, 
treated as equal with equal, with the city of Pa- 
ris. The nobles of Champagne and Pieardj 
hastened to take advantage of the right of pri- 
vate war which they had just reacquired, tad 
made war on the countess of Artois, witbooC 
troubling themselves about the judgment reD- 
dered by the king who had awarded ttus fief to 
her. All the barons had resumed the privilege 
of coining ; Charles of Valois, the king^s uDck. 
setting them the example. But instead of 
coining for their own domains only, conformaUy 
to the ordinances of Philippe-le-Hardi ud 
Philippe-le-Bel, they minted adulterate coio by 

* Contin.6.deNangU,uin. 1385kP.84. OnltyroDHi- 
no Ingenjuio. .... 
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irholesale, and gave it currency throughout the 
kingdom.* 

On this, the king had perforce to arouse 
himself, and return to the administration of 
Marigny and of Philippe-le-Bel. He denounced 
the coinage of the barons, (November the 19th, 
1315 ;) ordained that it should pass current on 
their own lands only ;t and fixed the value of 
the royal coin relatively to thirteen dilferent 
coinages, which thirty-one bishops or barons 
had the right of minting on their own territo- 
ries. | ^^ ^^' Louisas time, eighty nobles had 
enjoyed this right. 

The young feudal king, humanized by the 
want of money, did not disdain to treat with 
serfs and with Jews. The famous ordinance 
of Louis Hutin for the enfranchisement of the 
serfs of his domains, is exactly similar to that 
of Philippe-le-Bel for the Valois, already 
quoted ; — ^** As according to the right (law) of 
nature each ought to be born free, and through 
ancient usages and customs which from time 
long past have been introduced and observed 
in our kingdom hitherto, and perchance for the 
misdeed of their predecessors, many of our 
common people have fallen into bond of servi- 
tude and of diverse conditions, which is 
exceedingly displeasing to us — We, considering 
that our kingdom is called and named the 
kingdom of the Franks, (freemen,) and desiring 
that the reality accord with the name, and that 
the condition of the people be amended by us 
and by the advent of our new government — by 
deliberation of our grand council, have ordained 
and do ordain, that generally throughout our 
kingdom, so long as it may belong to us and to 
oar successors, such servitudes be restored to 
franchises, and that to all those who, by origin, 
or antiquity, or newly, by marriage, or by 
residence of place in servile condition, have 
fallen or may fall into bond of servitude, 
franchise be given on good and suitable condi- 
tions.^*^ 



* Et cucnrrit. .... Contin. G. de Nanfis, p. 71. 

t Nodi qui avons oie la grande complainte de nostre 
poeblo da ruyaume de France, qui nous a montr^ comment 
pfir le« monoieii faites hon de DosUre royaume et contre- 
faites A noe coings, et aus coings de nos barunii. et par les 
HMNM^ea tivunl de nos dits bamns lesquelles monoies tontes 
De aoni paa du poidsi de la loy ne du coing anciens, ne con- 
veoAlilea, nos xubgiez et noBtre pueble sont domagi^s en 
mnalt de mani<^res et de ccnz son vent grossement. . . . . 
OrdeBOOfl, Itc. (We, having heard great complaint from 
oar people of the kingdom of France, who have shown us 
liow — through money coined out of our kingdom in imita- 
tion of our coin, and of that of our barons ; and. likewise, 
through the coinage of our said barons, which Is not alto- 
gether of the weight prescribed by law, or like the ancient 
and just coin— our suhjecis and our people are injured in 

■Mny ways, and often grossly by the latter Ordain, 

4kc) Ord. i. pp. 606-609. 

X Ord. 1. p. 615, et seq. 

^ Comme seion le droit de nature chacun doit naistre 
tone; et par aucuns usages et coustnmes, qui de grant 
anciennet^ ont esl^ entroduites et gard6es Josques cy en 
anstre royaume. et par avanture pour le meflet de leurs pr6- 
deeeseeam, moult de personnes de nostre common pueple, 
Solent encheues en lieu de servitudes et de diverses con- 
ditions, qui moult nous desplaii: Nous conslderants que 
Bostre royanme est dit, et nommd le royaume des Francs, 
eC voullants que la chose en v^rit^ soit accordant an nom, 
•t que la condition dea genta anwnde de nona et la venae 

▼OL. I. — 51 



It is curious to see the son of Philippe-le- 
Bel admitting serfs to liberty ; but it is trouble 
lost. The merchant vainly swells his voice 
and enlarges on the worth of his merchandise ; 
the poor serfs will have none of it. Had they 
buried in the ground some bad piece of money, 
they took care not to dig it up to buy a bit of 
parchment. In vain does the king wax wroth at 
seeing them dull to the value of the boon offer- 
ed. At last, he directs the commissioners de- 
puted to superintend the enfranchisement, to 
value the property of such serfs as preferred 
** remaining in the sorriness (chetivete) of sla- 
very," and to tax them ** as sufficiently and to 
such extent as the condition and wealth of the 
individuals may conveniently allow, and as the 
necessity of our war requires." 

But with all this it is a grand spectacle to 
see proclamation made from the throne itself 
of the imprescriptible right of every man to 
liberty. The serfs do not buy this right, but 
they will remember both the royal lesson, and 
the dangerous appeal to which it instigates 
against the barons.* 

ACCESSION or PHILIP THE TALL. 

The short and obscure reign of Philippe-Ie- 
Long is scarcely less important as regards the 
public law of France, than even that of rhilippe- 
le-Bel. 

In the first place, his accession to the throne 
decides a great question. As Louis Hutin left 
his queen pregnant, his brother Philippe is re- 
gent and guardian of the future infant. This 
child dies soon after its birth,t and Philippe 
proclaims himself king to the prejudice of a 
daughter of his brother^s ; a step which was 
the more surprising from the fact that Philippe- 
le-Bel had maintained the right of female suc- 
cession in regard to Franche-Comte and Artois. 
The barons were desirous that daughters should 
be excluded from inheriting fiefs, but that they 
should succeed to the throne of France ; and 
their chief, Charles of Valois, favored his 
grand-niece against his nephew Philippe. { 



de nostre noavel gouvemement ; par deliberation de nostra 
grand consell av<«s ordenA et ordenons, que generaument, 
par tout nostre royanme, de tant comme 11 peut appartenir & 
nous et A nos snccessenrs, telles servitudes suient rameneea 
A fmnchlses, et i tons cens qni de origine. ou anclennett, 
ou de nouvel par marlage, on par residence de Ileus de serve 
condition, sont encheues, on ponrrolent escholr ou lieu da 
servitudes, franchise soit donn6e & bonnes et convenables 
conditions. Ord. I. p. 583. 

* At the close of^ this brief reign of his, Louis seems to 
have become the enemy of the barons. Philippe-le-Bel 
never returned them a drier, or. It would seem, more de- 
risory answer than that of his son to the nobles of Cham- 
pagne, (December the 1st, 1315.) They had called for an 
explanaUon of the vagne term Cu Rofaur, (crown cases.) 
by virtue of which the king's Judges claimed for their own 
courts whatever cases they desired. The king replies: — 
** We have enlightened them on this wise, to wit, ihat a 
crown case is understood to be whatever case by right, or 
by ancient usage, may and ought to come before the sove- 
reign, and no other.'* Ord. I. p. 600. 

t (This child vraa named John, and Is not counted amoaf 
the king<i of France. Contemporary writers cautiously style 
him the ro)'al InAint, who. if ne had lived. «ould Aavs tai» 
kin£. Siunondi, t. ix. p. 34&.)— TEAiiai.AToa. 

t CootiA. G. da Naagls, p. 19>-**NoC latarala^ ^ 
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Philippe assembled the States, and gained - 
his cause, which, at bottom, was good, by ah- ! 
surd reasons. He alleged in his favor the old ; 
German law of the Franks, which excluded ; 
daughters /W>//i the Salic land ; and maintained 
that the crown of France was too noble a lief. 
to fall into hands used to the distalT (^'^ pour 
tomher en tjucnouille^^) — a feudal argument, the ■ 
eifeet of which was to ruin feudality. While . 
the progress of civil equity and the introduction | 
of the Koman law opened the right of inherit- i 
ance to daughters, while fiefs were becoming | 
feminine, and passing from one liimily to an- 
other, ti)c crown, immoveable in the midst of 
universal nubility, did not go out of the same 
house. Tlie house of France received from 
without the moveable and variable element — 
woman, but preserved in the succession of the 
males the fixed element of the family, the iden- ! 
tity of the Pater-familias. The woman changes i 
her name and penates. The man, inhabiting tlie 
abode of his ancestors, and reproducing their 
name, is led to follow in their track. This in- 
variable transmission of the crown in the male 
line has miparted steadfastness to the pohcy of 
our kings, and usefully counterpoised the fickle- . 
ness of our forgetful nation. ! 

By thus rejecting the right of the daughters ' 
at tiie very moment it was gradually triumph- 
ing over the tiefs, the crown acquired its char- 
acter of receiving always without ever giving; 
and a bold revocation, at this same time, of all 
donations made since iSt. Louis's day,* seems 
to contain the principle of the inalienableness 
of the royal domain. Unfortunately, the feudal 
spirit wtiich resumed strength under the Valois 
in favor of private wars, led to fatal creations 
of appanages, and founded, to the advantage of 
the dillerent branches of the royal family, a ' 
princely feudality as embarrassing to Charles i 
Vl. and Louis XL, as the other had been to 
Philippe- le- Bel. 

This contested succession and disaifection of i 
the barons force Philippe-le-Long into the ]>atlis 
of Philippe- lo-Bel. lie flatters the cities, Paris, 
and, above all, the university, — the grand pow- 
er of Paris. He causes his barons to take the 
oath of fidelity to him, in presence of the mas- 
ters of I he university, and with their approval.^ 
He wishes his good cities to be provided with 
armories ; their citizens to keep their arms tn 
sure place ; and appoints them a captain in each ! 
bailiwick or district, (March the 12th, 1316,t) — ' 
naming, in particular, Senlis, Amiens, and the 



nnttl a mr)nth after the death of T^ouis X., he fonnd his 
ancle, tho cimnt de Valois. at the head of a party ready to 
dispute the regency with hira. The citizens of raris took 
up arinM iind«>r the direction nf (jauticr do Ch&tillon, and 
drove out the rount de Valois' soldiers, who bad already 
■eiscd the l^»uvru." Feiibien, lUst. de Paris, t. i. p. 53d, 
quoting tlic ("hroniquc de Fiandre. 

* In |Ktrtirulur, the king revokes the glfU bestowed on 
Gullluunii; Flutte, Nogaret, Flavian, and some others. Ord. 
i. p. G(»7. 

t Miigi^tri< univerifitatis civItaUs ipsios hoc ipnum an- 
ftoimiter upprnlianUbus. Uontin. G. de Nangis, p. 79. 

X Ord. i. p. 635, ct seq. 



Vermandois, Caen, Rouen, Gisors, the Cotn> 
tin, and the country of Caux, Orleans, S«a. 
and Troyes. 

Philippe-le>Long was desirous (in a fito! 
point of view, it is true) of establishing a in- 
form system of weights and measures ; but it 
was too early for this great step.* 

He made some efforts to establish order ni 
responsibility in the public accounts. The re- 
ceivers, all expenses being paid, were to ittd 
the residue into the king's treasury, but mcts- 
ly, so that no one should know the hmir or iki 
day. The bailiffs and seneschals are to coK 
up to Paris yearly, to settle their accouiU 
The treasurers are to balance theirs, twice i 
year. Notice will be given in what money tk 
payments are to be made. The judgers of tk 

accounts will then pass them And tk 

knitr will know how much he has to receitt.] 

Among his financial regulations we find dii 
article : — " All payments for castles not on tk 
frontier, are to cease entirely from this tiiK 
forward. ^*t A great fact is ctintained in tbeie 
wdrds. France begins to enjoy internal peace; 
at least, until the English wars. 

The security for this internal peace, ii tk 
or<ranization of a strong judicial power. Tk 
parliament is constituted ; and the proportin 
of clergymen and of laymen who are to con- 
pose it, is regulated by an ordinance which K* 
cures the majority to the latter.^ As r^ardr 
counsellors, foreign to the body, and tempo* 
rarily called in, Philippe-le-Long reiterate* 
the sentence of exclusion already pronoanceti 
against the bishops by Philippe-le-l3el : — "No 
prelate shall be returned to parliament, for tk 
king makes it a case of conscience not to dis- 
turb them in the care of their spiritualities.'^] 

To know with what vigor the parliament oi 
Paris proceeded to act, we must read in tk 
(Joiitinuator of Nangis, the history of Jordan 
de Lille, ** a Gascon lord tamed ibr his ki^ 
birth, but ignoble through his robberies." . • • 
Nevertheless, he had managed to get the pope's 
niece to wife, and through tlit> puj>e, the kinf'^ 
pardon. He made use of these advaiitagee 

* "The king hud heimn tn lay down refmlntioas. ioi 
tlirougliout his kingdom but one uniform mctasore fbe^ 
In; usoil for wine, corn, nnd all uiorchnndist* : bat hevtt 
prevented by iilne>s fmin orr^lng hi^ work tbrnaizh. Tk 
said king alM> proposed, that all the coin thn>uehci«l Ikr 
kingdom should be reduced to one uniform stamiaid: mL 
as tlie execution of so grent a project would have beesTRi 
expensive, be was said to have revolved. .«edared If fek> 
councils, to have extorted the fittli part of their fuovfttM 
his subjects. lie dispatched deputies un this businMS iiSi 
the diflereni distriris; but the bishops and bnrons. whobi' 
long enjoyed the riiEht of caininir, accordine to iiilSatuctd 
pluce and the w^ants of the people, as well iu the ccmmmt 
ties of the good ciUes of the kingdom, (a1ii<1 que les a«- 
nmnnut^s des bonnes villes du royaume,) having witkbrU 
their consent fWim the pnijecl, the deputies returned lo ibor 
master without having succeeded in their negotfatui' 
Contin. G. do Nang. p. 79. 

t Ord. i. pp. 713, 714, fii», 659. 

t Tms gagf* de chastiam qui ne sont en fnwti^iv,cV' 
»ent du tout des-ores-en-avanU Ord. i. p. GfiCI, (??.) 

« Ibid. pp. 7'J8-731. 

|| " 11 n'aura nuiz Pr^laz d^putcz en parlonient, r«r ilrlif 
fait c«m»eienee de eut emprjickier •« goutemewumt ii Jr** 
experituauUt.** Ibid. p. 703. 
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cmly, ** to extend his crimes, murders, and 

rapes, supporting bands of assassins, the friend 

of robbers, a rebel to the king. He might yet, 

perhaps, have escaped. One of the king^s 

men had come to seixe him ; he slew him with 

the very staif on which were th^ royal arms, 

the ensign of his office. Summoned to trial, 

he came to Paris attended by a brilliant escort of 

the noblest counts and barons of Aquitaine. . . . 

.^ This did not save him from being thrown into 

the prison of the Ch^telct, condemned to death 

r by the master of the parliament, and the even- 

' iDg before Trinity day, being dragged at horse's 

tail and hung on the common gibbet.'** 

The parliament, which thus vigorously de- 
lends the honor of the king, is itself a true 
king in a Judicial })oint of view* Its members 
wear the royal habit— the long robe, purple, 
and ermine. It is not, apparently, the shadow 
and effigy of the monarch, but rather, his 
thought, his constant, immutable, and truly 
royal will. The king wishes justice to pursue 
her course, " notwithstanding all concessions, 
ordinances, and letters-royal to the contrar}'." 
Thus, the monarch distrusts the monarch, and 
recognises himself better in his parliament than 
in himself. He distinguishes within himself a 
double character. He feels himself both king 
and man, and the king orders ttie man to be 
disobeyed — a fine confession of the twofold 
Homo^ a to be respected and truly human in- 
consistency, which contains the whole mystery 
of our old monarchy. 

Many texts of ordinances, interpreted in this 
sense, do honor to the wisdom of the counsel- 
lors who dictated them. The monarch seeks 
to raise a barrier against his owiv. -liberality. 
He expresses a fear that excessive gifts may 
be torn from his weakness, or carelessness ; 
that while he sleeps or reposes, privilege and 
usurpation may be but too awake, f 

And so, in 1316, with regard to certain feu- 
dal rights, he says — . . . . " the which are fre- 
quently asked of us, and are of greater value j 
than we believe^ we must take counsel when ! 
any one asks them from us.'*| I 

At another time, he recommends the receiv- ! 
ers to apprize no one of extraordinary receipts, | 
or " unexpected sums which may fall in to us, 
in order that we may not be required to give 
themy^ 

These confessions of weakness and of igno- 
rance which the king's counsellors caused him 
to make, naive as they are, are not the less re- 
spectable. It seems as if the new government, 
become all of a sudden the providence of the 
people, felt the disproportion between its means 
and its duties. This contrast is whimsically 



marked in the ordinance of Philippo-le-Long — 
on the government of his hotel (ordering of his 
palace) and the good of his kingdom. He be- 

Sins by laying it down in a noble preamble, that 
lessire God has appointed kings on earth, in 
order that, well-ordered in their persons, they 
may fitly order and govern their kingdom. 
He next announces that he hears mass every 
morning, and prohibits his being interrupted 
during the ceremony by the presentation of 
petitions. No one must address him in chapel, 
*^ Except our confessor, who will s)>eak to us 
of things touching our conscience/'* He then 
provides for the safety of his royal person — 
*^ No unknown person, or servant of low estate, 
must enter our wardrobe, nor touch any part of 
it, nor assist at the bed-making, and no bed- 
clothes except our own must be allowed to be 
used/'t Dread of poisoning and of sorcery is 
a feature of this period. 

To these household details succeed regula- 
tions for the council, the treasury, the royal 
demesnes, &c. In all this the state looks like 
a simple royal appanage, and the kingdom like 
an appendage of the Iwtely (de C hostel. )X-^ 
Throughout the whule, we detect the small 
wisdom of the king's people^ (gens du roi ;) that 
civic honesty which is exact and scrupulous in 
the petty, flexible in the great. No doubt this 
ordinance presents us with the ideal of royalty, 
in the estimate of the lawyers — the model 
which they held up to the feudal king, in or- 
der to make up a real king alter their own 
mind. 

These praiseworthy beginnings of order and 
of government brought no relief to the sutTer- 
ings of the people. During the reign of Louis 
Hutin, a liorrible mortality had swept ofl', it was 
said, the third of the population of the North. ^ 
The Flemish war had exhausted the last re- 
sources of the country ; and, in 1320, it was 
lonnd expedient to bring this war to a close. 
France had enough to occupy her at home. 
Men's imaginations becoming excited, a great 
movement took place among the i>eople. As 
in the days of St. Louis, a multitude of poor 
people, of peasants, of shepherds or pas toureaux^ 
as toey were called, flock together and say that 
they seek to go beyond the sea, that they arc 
destined to recover the Holy Land. Their 
leaders were a degraded priest and an apostate 
monk. They enticed along with them crowds 
of simple-minded persons, even down to chil- 



* Contin. G. de Nangis, ann. 1393, p. 80. 

t Bee, in my Symbolique du Oruit, (pp. 70, 80.) the klog^d ' 
Nooning, (la M^ndienne du Koi.) j 

X . . ' ' LeM]nels on nnui dcmandc sou vent, ct son I do 
plus grande valeur que nous ne croyoiu, nous dcvon'f fitre 
avisos, si quelqu'un oous Ich dcniande. Ord. i. p. G6I. (30.) 

^ . . . . Ou avcntuTOi! qui nous ^choiront, i cc que mtug 
ne puitsiont itrt r«pii« de Ist rf — mr . Ik>id. pw 713, (0.) 



* Ibid. p. 609. 

t Que nullc personne nescongUe^ ne gar^on de petit esl:it, 
ne ontre un notre gnrde-rohe, ne niettent iiia\^, nu soient a 
nostra lit fdire, et qu'on a*i soffre niettre dtup* estraiigers. 
Ibid. 

4 " Through the ezce8.«ive (nUragews) gift* made by our 
predece'JL^or't in time* past, the domain of the kingdom h:t* 
been greatly IcMeBed, (moult opetitie.) Wa. who i(nxiott«ly 
desire the increase and the good estate of our kingdmii, and 
of our ftubjoct*, intend henceforward to retain such gitlis, vk% 
far as we f>iirly cac (au wlm» quo n^iu pourrono bonement.) 
and prohibit all fniiii daring to peUtlon as for gifts in per* 
petuiiy. (dons & heritage.) except In tke presence of our 
grand council." Ibi<l. p. 67Q. (6.) 

$ Contin. G. de Nkng. p. 71. 
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dren who ran away from their homes.* At 
firstf they begged ; then they took. Some were 
thrown into prison ; but their comrades broke 
into the prisons and released them. At the 
Ch&telet, they threw the provost who was for 
turning them from the gates from the top of 
the steps ; they then drew up in order of battle 
in the rre-aux-CIcrcs, and quietly quitted Paris, 
the citizens taking good care to make no oppo- 
sition to the movement. Next, they wended 
their way towards the South, everywhere mas- 
sacring the Jews ;t whom the king*8 officers 
vainly tried to protect. At last, troops were 

fot together at Toulouse, who fell upon the 
'astoureaux, and hanging them up by twenties 
and thirties, the rest dispersed. | 

These strange emigrations of the people did 
not 60 much indicate fanaticism, as suffering 
and misery. The barons, ruined by the deterio- 
rations of the coinage, and pressed down by 
usury, fell back on the peasant. The latter 
had not yet arrived at the time of the Jacquerie ; 
he had not yet summoned daring to turn against 
his lord. lie took to flight, and massacred the 
Jews, who were so detested that many were 
scandalized to see the king^s officers under- 
taking their defence. The commercial cities 
of the South were fiercely jealous of them. 
This was precisely the period in which, as 
financiers, collectors, and tax-gatherers, they 
were beginning to domineer over Spain. Loy- 
ed by the monarchs for their address and ser- 
vility, they grew bolder daily, and at last, even 
assumed the title of Don. As early as the 
time of Louis the Debonnaire, bishop Agobart 
had written a treatise, " De insolenti4 Judaeo- 
rum/' (of the Insolence of the Jews ;) and, in 
Philippe-Auguste*8 day, men saw with aston- 
ishment a Jew, the king^s bailiff. In 1267, the 
pope was obliged to launch a bull against Chris- 
tians who Judaized.^ 

Expelled by Philippe-le-Bel, they had quiet- 
ly returned. Louis ilutin had guarantied them 
a safe residence in his dominions for twelve 
years. According to the terms of his ordi- 
nance, their privileges, if they could be found, 
were to be restored to them, as well as their 
books, synagogues, and burial-places — if not, 
the king^ will reimburse them for the loss. 
Two auditors are nominated to inquire into the 
possessions sold at half their value by the Jews 
in the hurry of their flight. The king makes 
himself a partner with them in the recovery of 
their debts, of which he was to have two-thirds. || 

* "With only wallot and staiT, and pennil«ss, leaTini; 
their sheep and iwlno in tho fields, they flocked atler them 
like sheep." Contin. G. do Nanglii, p. 77. 

t " They (the Jews) flung down beams and stones wilh- 
oat number, and even their own children, and no defended 

themselves manAilly but inhumanely Finding ea- 

eape hopeless .... they hired one of their own men .... 
ID cut their throats.'* Ibidem. 

I Illic viginti, illic triginta aocundnm pas et minus sus- 
pendons in patibulis et arboribns. Ibid. 

^ See M. Beugnot's Memoir on the Jdws of the West, 
and on tho great hiatory of JoxL 

II Ord. I. p. S05. 



The noble debtors who had interest to obciii 
an ordinance from Philippe-le-Bel, interdictin; 
all suit on debts due to Jews, found tbemseWes 
again at their mercy. The accounts of tbe 
Jews were held valid in the courts of law, and 
they could glut the treasury with victims ai 
their pleasure. Rankling from innumerable io- 
juries, the Jew could now take veDgeance— is 
the king^s name. 

The " ancient grudge** against their race ht- 
ing thus irritated and exasperated by fear, ma 
were ready to go to any extreme against ihem. 
In the midst of the grievous mortality prodioed ■ 
by misery, the report is suddenly spread that 1 
the Jews and lepers have poisoned the springa 
The lord of Parthenay writes word to tbe kiiy 
that a great leper* arrested on his territory, 
has confessed that a rich Jew had given hin 
money, and supplied him with drugs. These 
drugs were compounded of human blood« oi' 
urine, and of the blood of Christ, (the conw- 
crated wafer,) and the whole, after having been 
dried and pounded, was put into a bag witk t 
weight, and thrown into the springs or weikf 
Several lepers had already been provisionally 
burnt in Gascony, and the king, alarmed at tbe 
new movement which was originating, hastily 
returned from Poitou to France, and issued u 
ordinance for the general arrest of the lepera 

Not a doubt was entertained by any oae of 
this horrible compact between the lepen ud 
the Jews. " We ourselves," says a cbroaieler 
of the day, " have seen with our own eyes one 
of these bags in Poitou, in a burgh of our own 
vassalage. A leprous woman, afraid of being 
taken, threw behind her a piece of rag tied op, 
which was directly brought to the authorities, 
and we found there an adder^s head, the limbB 
of a frog, and what resembled a woman's hair 
steeped in a black and fetid liquor — a thin; 
horrible to see and to smell. The whole being 
thrown into a large fire would not bum ; a sure 
proof that it was a violent poison. { .... The 
rumors and opinions were various. The most 
probable was, that the king of the Moors of 
Grenada, grieving over his frequent defeats, 
bethought himself of taking vengeance, by plot 
ting with the Jews the destruction of the Chris 
tians. But, already too suspected, the Je*»Y 

applied to the lepers These, at the 

devil^s instigation, suffered themselves to be 
persuaded by the Jews. The principal lepers 
held four councils, if I may so term them : and 
the devil, through the medium of the Jevt, 
gave them to understand, that since the lepen 



* ScripsisM confesaionem .... msfnl cqJasdaB lepoL 
Cont. G. de Nang. ann. 1331, p. 78. 

t Flehant de saniniine humann et urlnft de tribos brfNi 
.... ponebatur eUam corpus Christi, et cam emaeni ooaii 
dosiccata, usque ad pulverem terebaatnr, qnm mlsn in «e- 
culis cum aliquo ponderoso .... in puieia .... jaelater 
tnr. Ibidem. 

X Inventom est in panno caput colubri, pedea hiflMh 
et capilli auasi mulieris, Infecti qoodam liquore Bifeniai 
.... qnoo totnm in ignem copiosnm .... pntfectnoB. an^ 
In roodo comburi potnit, hablto manilesto ezpeiliiMBl^ 
hoc itidem esie veneaum fortlarimiua. Ibidem. 
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were accoanted such abject aiin worthless be- 
ings, it would be advisable to effect the death 
of ail Christians, or to infect them with lepro- 
sy.* The suggestion pleased all ; and each, on 

his return home, told it again to the rest 

A great number, lured by false promises of 
kingdoms, countships, and other temporal pos- 
sessions, said and believed firmly that the thing 
could be accomplished." 

The vengeance of the king of Grenada is 
evidently fabulous. The culpability of the 
Jews is improbable ; they were at the time fa- 
Tored by the king, and usury gave them the 
means of a more useful vengeance. As re- 
gards the lepers, the tale is not so strange as 
modem historians have concluded. The de- 
pressed spirits of these lonely beings might 
easily lead them to indulge in foolish and guilty 
imaginings. At any rate, the accusation was a 
specious one. The Jews and the lepers had one 
trait in common between them — their filth and 
their secluded life. The house of the leper 
was no less mysterious and infamous than that 
of the Jew.f The suspicious spirit of the time 
was startled at all mystery, like a child who is 
frightened by night, and who strikes all the 
harder at whatever meets his hand. 

The people viewed with feelings of ill-will 
the institution of leper-houses, lazar-houses, 
and lazarettos — the foul residuum of the cru- 
sades — just as they had done the order of the 
Temple, from the moment it could no longer 
do any thing for the Holy Land. The lepers 
themselves, no doubt, neglected from the same 
moment, must have lost the religious resigna- 
tion which, in preceding ages, empowered them 
to overlook the anticipated death to which they 
were condemned here below. 

Indeed, the rituals for the sequestration of the 
leprous, differed little from the burial-service. 
After the leper had been sprinkled with holy 
water, the priest conducted him into the church, 
the leper singing the psalm '* Libera me, Domi- 
De,*' and the crucifix and bearer going before. 
In the church a black cloth was stretched over 
two trestles in front of the altar, and the leper, 
kneeling by its side, devoutly heard mass. 
The priest, taking up a little earth in his cloak, 
threw it on one of the leper's feet,| and put 



* Snadente dlabolo per ministeriam Jadmnun . . . . ut 
C1u1«thinl omne« morerentur. vel ooine^ uniformiter lepnwi 
elfioereatar, et Hie, cam omnes essent uuifomiei, nulliu ab 
alio dnplceretur. Ibidem. 

t For information concerning the lepers, consnit the die- 
tUmarie* of Bouchel and Brion, and, especially, Delamarre'a 
Dlctionnaire de Pulice, i. p. 603. Sec, also, the Oiim of the 
Firiiament, iv. f. Ixxvi. due. 

(Consult, also, nome admirable papers, entitled ** Antiqua- 
rian Notices of Leprosy and Leper Hospitals, in Scotlnnd 
and England,** tend by w. J. Y. 8imp^n, Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the Univerxity of Edinboreh, before the Medico- 
Chinugicil Society of thnt city, and published in the Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journal, Nos. 149-151.)— TsAKSLAToa. 

X Leprusnm nquft benedict& respeniuni ducat ad eccle- 
liam emce procedente .... cantando ** Libera me, Domi- 
ae.** .... In ecclesift, ante altare, pannus niger. Presbyter 
cam pallft terram super quemlibet pedum ejus perducit 
dicendo : — '* Sis mortuus mundo, vivens iterum Deo,** Rituel 
da Beni, Martene, iL p. 1010. At a later period, these 



him out of the church, if it did not rain too 
heavUy, took him to his hut in the midst of the 
fields, and then uttered the prohibitions — '* I 
forbid your entering the church .... or en- 
tering the company of others. I forbid your 
quitting your house without your leper^s dress,*'* 
&c. He continued, '^ Take this dress, and 
wear it in token of humility .... take these 
gloves .... take this cliquette\ as a sign that 
you are forbidden to speak to any one, &c. 
You are not to be indignant at being thus sepa- 
rated from others. . . . And, as to your little 
wants, good people will provide for them, and 
God will not desert you. . . ."{ \V*» still 
read in an old ritual these melancholy words : 
*' When it shall come to pass, that the leper 
(le mesel) shall pass out of this world, he is to 
be buried in his hut, and not in the churchyard.''^ 

At first, there was a doubt whether wives 
should follow their husbands who had become 
leprous, or remain in the world and marry 
again. The Church decided that the marriage- 
tie was indissoluble, and awarded these unhappy 
beings this immense source of consolation. 
But then, what became of the imaged death, 
what was the meaning of the bier 1 The leper 
lived, loved, perpetuated his kind, and the lepers 
formed a community .... a wretchecl com- 
munity, it is true, envying and yet envied. 
.... Idle and useless, they appeared a 
burden, whether they begged, or lived in the 
enjoyment of the rich foundations of the 
preceding century. 

The people readily believed them guilty. 
The king ordered all found guilty to be burnt, 
with the^xception of those female lepers who 
happenea to be pregnant. The otiier lepers 
were to be confined to their lazarettos. 

As to the Jews, they were burnt indiscrimi- 
nately, especially in the South. *^ At Chinon 
they dug in one day a large pit, which they 
filled with fire, and burnt a hundred and sixty, 
men and women, pell-mell ; and numbers of 
these jumped into the pit, singing as if it was 
their wedding. | Many a widow threw her 
child into it before herself, in her dread that it 
should be taken from her and baptized. X At 
Paris, the guilty alone were burnt, and tlie rest 
condemned to perpetual exile, some of the 
richer being detained until tlie extent of their 
obligations were known, and they could be 

mournful ceremonies were forbidden by many rituals, as 
those of Aniters and Reims. Ibid. pp. 1CI05, 1000. 

* Rituel d*Angers. Ibidem, p. 1006. 

t (Clappers— an instrument consisting of two pieces of 
bone, or wood, with which the leper gave intimation of hii 
approach.)— TsAKSLAToa. 

X Ibidem, pp. 1006, 1009. 

^ Ibidem, p. 1006. This was not, however, a mark of 
reprobation. Dead to the world, the leper seemed to go 
through his purgatory here below ; and. In some places, the 
confessional service was road over him: "Os justi medita- 
bitur sanientiam.** Ibid. 1010. 

II Juda>i .... sine differentift combnsti .... facti 

quadam foveA permaximft, igne coploso In eam Injecto, oeties 

vifrinti sexies promiscui sunt combusti: undo ct multi il- 

lorum et illarum cantantes quaslque invitati ad nuptias, la 

. foveam saliebant. ConL G. de Naatis,p. 78. 

I IT Ne ad haptismwm laparaDtnr. lUd. 
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claimed for tho royal treasury, together with j The kinff of En|rland, Edward II., bom b 
tlie rc.^t of their property. Tiie king got about '. the midst of his father's triumphs, and prescnrni 
a tnindred and titty thousand livreH. | to the Welsh as about to become the reahzaiin 

*' It is asjserte«l, that at Vitry forty Jews, in of their Arthur, was, nevertheless, ever beai«. 
the king's ]»rison, seeing that they were sure In Fnmce, he allowed Guy eniie to be encrmcb- 
to die, and desirous to escape from falling into ed upon, and promised to pay homage for n 
the h:inds of the uncircuineiscd, unanimously In Enffland, he was ill-used by Robert Umrc 
agreed to get one of their old men, who passed but he prosecuted him in the papal court. He 
for a gt)od and holy person, and whom they | had intpiired of the pope whether he ULp'^ 
called their father,* to put them out of the ' without sin, rub his boily with a niarvc^llous ol 
world. lie would not consent, except upon which inspired courage. His wife despi^ 
condition of a young man's being associated I him ; but he loved not women, and consoled 
with him in the task. When all were killed, himself for his mishaps with handsome vnutbs. 
and these two alone remained, each sought to By way of reprisal, the queen threw herhtf 
die by ili»^ other's hand. The old man gained into the arms of the earl of Mortimei. Hj 
tiio point, and by his prayers persuaded the barons, who detested their king's ininiuni). fiis: 
young one to put him to death. The young put out of the way the brilliant CiaTesti>n, a 
in:)n, seeing himself left alone, collected the ; bold Gascon and skilful knig^ht, who amused 
gold and silver which he found on the corpses, himself with unhorsing in ton mays the mosi 
mad(.' himself a rope out of their dresses, and dignified lords and noblest barons'. Spencer, 
let himself d<uvn from the top of the lower. Gavesion's successor, was no less hated. 
But the rope being too short, and the weight of! As England found itself disanned by these 
gold too heavy, he broke his leg, wjts taken, dissensions, the king of France took advania-it 
confessed all, and met an ignominious death. "f of the opportunity, and seized the Agenois.* 

Philippe-le-Long did not enjoy the spoil of Isabel came over to Franco, with her ywue 
the lepiirs and of the Jews, any longer than son, to enter her protest, slie said ; "but it 
his father had done that of the Templars. He | was again.st her husband that she protested, 
was seized with fever in the course of the Charles-le-Bel, not choosing to embark in her 
same year, (a. d. I3*J1,) in the month of August, i name in so hazardous a business as an invasion 
without his physicians being able to guess its I of England, forbade his knights to espon^ her 
cau.se. He languished five months, and died, party ;f and even gave out that he intended to 
*' Some sns{»ect it to have been a visitation arrest her and send her back to her husbancj 
from Heaven, brought on his head by the 
maledictions of his people for so many unheard- ' * ^o Lo Ijiirt-mm onirr la Fmnce ft iWnKirim* vc* 

ol extortions, not to mention those he was iirst «ros<r ulH)ut th.- iH^s.s««»>ion oi .i i^-iiy fonn-.?, qairku- 

nieditatin<r. During his illness, thu^Xactions iK-camcu most xriuii^niHtier ihnmph &UvHnr*imn»ral 

ahiipd utilioiit rrasiiiLT entirely '' "*""* '"*"'' *''^' ""''"city «ihl* «»rticiT3». While Kilward nukH 

aoaiCd, W linoui (casing enurtiy. rxruM-s n-r hU cU>l!i>- hi doins hoiiiTige. und lieg^ :lK Ffwrh 

klnp to fdiiy tlm Frt'iirh liiriir«icinM on hi.<4 ftmnuinv ;lkf 
ACCESSION or CHARLES THE HANDSOME. j Knpllih uffivm in <;ii\ennr diMiriiUle Ihr (ii:^piiU'd UtXtrfK 



H, ^, «,i I J 1 I- -^L ^ I and luild ui niiiw)in Uu* >!mnd iimnUT III' the cnu^ii-Uifiii.cs 

is brother ( harles succeeded hnn, without j „f |.r.„„n. wh.. had wiujiht s.aii-.iartion f.ir thi> in>wii. U- 

beslowini' a thought more on the rights of ; ^anl ha««tcnfd m disavow ihi'scacutuChurJe*: und. at 
Philinnr.^ rliiKrhtpr thin Philiime h-id d.inP in """'*^ IhiHN unlered all |)Prsiiiw ui assist Ka.iul Ba-i-rt, 

rniuppc s (idugnier, man i niiippe nau aone to ^m^^,,, ^^ ,,,p i„^„j, j,, ,j„. p„.„r|, |,i„p, «„, ^ ^^.^ .j.^ 



ibt 

- . . -— - ,.. .... ^hruBE 

tho.se ot Louis S daughter. i frnm the |ini8|N>rt fif war. anddrcraded RmouI. Hi<i ctfU-vn. 

The period of Charles's reign is as barren |*^'V\*'*T* ."".'''"T'' ?'*'* *" "^i-T ^--^'i^'^r*"?, /'* *I:"'^ 

p „ * . , I * r^ 'a • • I • Ic BiM. who dill not 9lup on m» lair a nmd. EVlwardsiEt- 

of facts With regard to r ranee, as it is rich in i.:,s>«doM wroii- him w.inl. timt it w.-»s t.jieniy «id ia \tt 
them respecting (rermany, England, and Flan- yri'mh cmri, -Thai ihcy would no i.mjsor ptit up « :ii 

AorK TJw* VMpiiiinfrs iinnrlKon fli#«ir rnunt ' I'nrchiiitjnl and h|H>ervici! only, m |iof.»n?." Wnanl.nhj 
dCrs. 1 lie l ll.mingS imprison llltir count. „t ^^^i hiul applied Ui the [h.|«- and mtde smne prej«irj:i>n*. 

The Cicrmans are divided between Frederiek invw alarmnl nt thtt suirm which thwau'nrft lo di^turbtu 
of Austria and Lewis of Bavaria, who takes l''*^"?""'*'*-. "« /'/^e {'»ii P^mvr. ui nrninpt- ii»e himiwk 

,. ., ^fiiii'Ti -1' **"" dis(>jiichod to C harlf'v n Irenchnuin. namH Mi:^ 

his rival prisoner at Muhldort. In the midst «long with hln plmipoUMillary. The kin? hmrkcnrd tti il*- 
of the liniversail divisions, France seems strong Frenchman, di>uii»Md the l::ii)!lishiunn, and Dnrrhed h.» 

r- .... .1 ^ •- .^ .^ I.* ;*^ K .; ^.C ■ trouii^ iniu <:uyenne. .Am*n. nfyvr hai'ine waited fur mc 

from the eircumstimco ot its being one. | ^..^sin vain In.m the earl ..f Kent, oj-enedlt^ ri.u>. to bio. 
Charle.S-1e-Bel illtert'eres in favor of the count New nndKijuMtdors arrived fn>ni Eniiland. All ttic aiL'urf 

of Flanders, lie attempts, with the po^'s I |.!'*^y/^7'\**«i «*«'^^^^^^^ 

., II- w 1 I • • I rf'H'fi* u> lake poswoKshm of the n*>t ttf iwuivtmy. wiibot 

aid, to make himselt emperor; and his sister, npiiosition. and that F^iwani should prt^»rnt hiin>4>ir Ui^^v 
]sal>ella, makes herself actual queen of Kngland *»im. Then, if he tr.dw«rd) ^o^cht juiiiw? imm hins, bf 
I ,1 , ,j ^ •• UM... J 11 should have kihmI justice and f*iieedy ; il'he ««>iiKht |.ii<-r >: 

Dy llie inurtler Ol r.award li. • j,!,, h^n,|^ j,^ (Clmrles) would do a* s-^^-nK-d k*m^ u* him." 

A fearful history is that of Philippe-le-Bors t • . . • "At which many kniphLn were exceedingly «t«'A 

children! His eldest son puts his wife to ;.;. • ' ""'*;,"'V^^P''l.U*"i^MT,^'\;' ^^^^^^ 

J, TF-j I jLiij tltie.s fn«u Kngland." l-nnHMirt. ed. Uncit-r. i. -ii>. 

Gcath. Ills daughter murders her husband. | ''iu> (Hutiert of Aruiin) waa aiMi infi>rni*>d. that Af 

kins wait not aver.'«e to the sei/.ure of the )ier»4>n!> of i'i* 

* t'niiiM nntiqui .... Ranetioret mellorvidehatur; undc | quet'n. her son Edward, the i^arl of Kent, and Sir R>«>r 

et ob ejuH iMiniuiU'iu ct anliquitatem puter vucnbatur. J hid. Moriiiiier. and to their belnf[ delivered into the h.-indu i-t i^r 

p. 7U. ; kine of Eiiglaml and Sir lluKh t^penrer. He therrfon- c:i>4 

t Cam funi« e^^et bnrvior .... diniittenii m* denr<uin ' in the ndddle (»f the niaht, to inform the qaern of the ptrl 

eadere, tibium )>ilii frepit, auh et Bri,Tnii pre tnnxiniu pun- 



dere gravatat. ll*:diiii. (Wherever It U not lignlfied lo the cantmry, the icftr 



she wasi in.*' Frui^sart, b. i. c. viil. 
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Like a true son of Philippe-le-Bel's, he did not 
give her an army ; but he gave her money to 

fet one. This money was supplied by the 
lardi, bankers of Florence. On the other 
hand, the French monarch sent troops into 
Goyenne, to put do^^ii, he said, some Gascon 
adventurers. 

The count of Hainault gave his daughter in 
marriage to Isabella's youngest son ; and the 
count^s brother took upon himself to head the 
small troop which she had raised. A great force 
would but have injured her cause, by alarming 
the English. Edward was disarmed, and given 
tip beforehand. He sent his fleet against her, 
which took care to avoid a meeting. He 
dispatched Robert de Watteville with troops, 
who went over to her. He implored the men 
of London, who prudently replied, " That it 
was their privilege not to leave their city for 
war ; that they would not admit ^strangers, but 
should welcome the king, the queen, and the 
prince royal." Not less prudently did the 
churchmen deport themselves towards the 
queen on her arrival. The archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached on the text, " The people's 
voice is God's voice."* The bishop of Here- 
ford took for his, " Caput meum doleo,^^ (It is 
my head pains me ;)f while he of Oxford 
chose the text from Genesis, " I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman. She shall crush 
thy head :" a homicidal prophecy, which was 
verified. 

Meanwhile, the queen was advancing with 
her son, and her small band. She came in the 
character of an unfortunate wife, who only 
seeks to separate her husband from the evil 
counsellors who are hurrying him to ruin. Her 
grief and wo-begone appearance inspired uni- 
versal pity, and all took her side. She soon 
had Edward and Spencer in her grasp. When 
this man, whom she hated with such deadly 
hate, was brought before her, she feasted her 
eyes on the sight ; and then had him undergo, 
before the window of her palace, obscene mu- 
tilations previously to his execution. | 

At the moment, she durst not go further. 
She took alarm, felt the pulse of the people, 
and cajoled her husband. She wept, but acted 
while weeping. Nothing seemed to be done 
by her, but by the hand of justice, and in 
regular form. The crown still sat on Edward's 
head — this stopped all. Three counts, two 
barons, two bishops, and the clerk to the par- 
liament, William Trussel, repaired to the castle 
of Keuilworth, and gave the prisoner to 
understand that if he did not quickly resign 
the crown, he would gain nothing by it, but 
rather risk his son's losing the throne, as the 



CBCM to FrolsFart are made to the edition, in S vols. 8vo, 
poblUhed hy Willlflni Smith. Fleet-ntreet.)— Translator. 

• Vox popoil, vox Dei. Walitinghiim, 11. Anpl. p. 12G. 

t Thoni. de la MfNir. The coiirlaslon arrived at wax, 
that the only means of curing the body waa cutting off* the 
head. 

X See the revolUng details in Froissart, b. i e. 13. 



people might proceed to choose a king out of 
the royal family. Edward wept, fainted away, 
and ended by resigning. Then, the clerk drew 
up and pronounced the formula, which has been 
preserved as a good precedent : — ** I, William 
Trussel, clerk to the parliament, in the name 
of all the people of England, resume the 
homage which I had paid to thee, Edward. 
From this time forward, I defy thee, and 
deprive thee o^B royal power. Hereafter, I 
no longer obey inee as king."* 

Edward thought that he was sure of life at 
least ; no king had yet been murdered. His 
wife still kept up her cajolements. She wrote 
tenderly to him, and sent him rich drcsses.f 
I^wever, a deposed king is very embarrassing. 
i^P^ny moment he might be released from 
confinement. In their anxiety, Isabella and 
Mortimer consulted the bishop of Hereford, 
but could draw from him only the equivocal 
reply — ** Edwardum occidere nolite timere ho- 
num est.^^X This was an answer, and no 
answer at all. According to the placing of 
the comma, this doubtful oracle mi^rht be so 
read as to signify life or death. Their inter- 
pretation was, death. Fear was killing the 
queen, so long as her husband lived. A new 
governor was set over the king's prison — John 
Maltravers, a sinister name ; but its owner was 
worse. 

Maltravers made his prisoner long taste the 
terrors of death ; mocking him for some days, 
perhaps in the hope that he u ould kill himself. 
He was shaved with cold water, crowned with 
straw ; and, finally, as he persisted to live, 
they threw him down under a heavy door, and 
keeping him forcibly in this position, impaled 
him with a red-hot spit. The iron was said to 
have been passed into his bowels through a 
funnel of horn, so as to leave no external 
marks. The corpse was laid out for public 
inspection, honorably buried, and a mass found- 
ed for the repose of his soul. There was no 
trace of violence ; but his cries had been heard, 
and the contraction of his face denounced the 
horrible invention of his assassins.^ 

Charles-leBel did not profit by this revolu- 
tion. He died almost at the same time as 
Edward, leaving only a daughter ; so that he 
was succeeded by a cousin of his. All that 
fine family of princes who had sat'ncar their 
father at the council of Yienne was extinct. 
In the popular belief, the curses of Boniface 
had taken effect. 

* Walslngham, p. 126. Thorn, de la Moor, pp. 600, 601. 

t Mlslt indumenta dellcata et litteras blandicnteii. WaJ 
Bingham Hdd», " She appeared almost districted (when sMtt 
of others) at the news of her husband's dejection. . . . 
At the same time so loi^ a dowry was assigned her, that 
scHfco a third of the kingdom remained for her royal ion.** 
pp. 126, 1^. 

t (Like the Delphic responses, this may be read two 
wiiyM, (iince it may either signify ** *11s good to fear sla3riBf 
EUlwnrd," or, •• Fear not, to slay Edward is good.")— Traiw- 

LATOR. 

• ^ Ipso prostrato et sab ostlo ponderoso detento ne in^ 
j gerot, cum tortores imponerent coma, et per foramen te> 
I mitterent Ignitiun vera 1b vltcem toa. IhUL 
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ENGLAND. PHILIP OF YALOIS, A. D. 1326-1349. 

This memorable epoch, which depresses Eng- 
land so low, and, in proportion, raises France so 
high, presents, nevertheless, in the two <^^- 
tries two analogous events. In England, the 
barons have overthrown Edward II. In France, 
the feudal party places on the throne the feudal 
branch of the Valois. 

The young king of England, Philippe-le- 
BeKs grandson by his mother^s side, first enter- 
ing a protest, proceeds to do homage at Amiens. 
But humbled England, nevertheless, contains 
within herself those elements of success which 
are soon to give her the superiority over Frarlco. 

Intimately connected with Flanders, the new 
Englisii government holds out a welcome to 
foreigners, and renews the commercial privi- 
leges wliich Edward I. had granted to mer- 
chants of all countries. On the contrary, 
France can take no share in the new move- 
ment of commerce. One word as to this great 
revolution, which, alone, explains the succeed- 
ing events. The secret of the battles of Creci 
and of Poitiers lies in the counting-houses 
of the merchants of London, Bordeaux, and 
Bruges. 

In 1291 the Holy J^and is lost, the age of the 
crusades over. In 1298, the Venetian, Marco 
Paolo, the Ciiristopher Columbus of Asia,* dic- 
tates the relation of his travels, and of a twenty 
years* sojourn in China and Japan.f For the 
first time, Europe learns that twelve months* 
journey beyond Jerusalem, there exist king- 
doms and well-ordered cities. Jerusalem is no 
longer the centre of the world, or of human 
thought. Europe loses the Holy Land, but 
sees the earth. 

In 1321, there appears the first work on politi- 
cal and commercial economy, the Secreta Fide- 
hum CrvcisX of the Venetian Sanuto — an old 



* Like Cdlniiilms, h« had his minMyen : butCoIumbuVs 
return put nn ond to all doubts, while they began with Paolo's 
return. His Latin tran*lutor appeals in confirmation of his 
veracity to Paolo's &tber and uncle, tlie cooipanions of his 
travels. 

t Murro PhoIo, when a prisoner at Gonoa, dictated to the 
eountr>'iiien orColujnbuB the work which fired him to his 
great enterprise. 

t The livok of the SecreU of the Fhit\fiii of tAe Cross. 
"In the nnnic of our Lord Jesus Christ, Amen. In the 
year 1321. I had an andience of our h»rd the pope, and pre- 
■ented hint two b<M)ks on the recovery of the Holy Lnnd, 
and safely of the folthAil ; one bound In red. the other in 
yellow. At the same time I brought under his noUce four 
geographical maps, one of the Medilenranean Sea, another 



title, but new idea. The author propoaes, Ml 
a crusade, but rather a commercial and flwi- 
time blockade of Egypt. The subject is ka- 
tastically treated,* and the transition from reli- 
gious ideas to those of trade awkwardly bii> 
aged. The Venetian, whose aim, perhaps, mi 
to restore to Venice the traffic she had lok bf 
the return of the Greeks to ConstaDtinople, 
begins by accumulating all the sacred teili 
which stimulate the good Christian to the re- 
covery of J^salem ; then gives a regulir lift 
of the spices, as pepper, incense, ginger, of 
which the Holy Land is the entrepdt ; mnM 
the provisions, and quotes them article by arti- 
cle ; and calculates with admirable preeiM 
the expenses of transport,! &c. 

The world, in fact, is commencing a neii 
crusade, but of a thoroughly new kii^. um 
poetic than the first, it does not go in qaest of 
the Holy Land, of the Graal, or of the em- 
pire of Trebizond. If we stop a vessel at lea, 
we shall no longer find a younger son of Fitace 



of the land and sea, the third of the Holy Land, tke talk 
of Effvpt** At the end of Bongars, Gesta Dei per FkaMSS. 

* The reason which he gives for his dividing his bookiiM 
three parts in honor of the Holy Trinity is. that them ue 
three f)rincipal thinffs to be looked to far tb« re-estaMhk- 
ment of the health of the body — the preparalory slrafic (he 
medicine, and good regimen : — " Partltur autem tnlato opos 
ad honorem mnctae Trinitatis in Ires llbms. Nam sktt 
infirmanti corpori .... tria impertiri cafankus: fftauk 
«ynipuni ad pneviam dlspositionein ; . . . . sccondo. coi- 
KTuam niedidnam quae morbum expellat ; . . . . iertto^ ad 

conservandam sanllatem dcbiium vitc regimen Be 

conformiter conUnet liber i^mns dispoKitioDem quasi sfn- 
pum," etc. 8ecreta Fidelluro (7mcis, apud Bongars. p. i. 

t lie demonstrates the superiority of the route by EQryt 
over that by Syria. Then he proposes agaiost the solduof 
E^-pt, not a cruitade, but a oimple blockade. Tea gUlr|Y 
will be 9ufflcicnL He determines, with a foresight alir 

? ether modem, the men. money, and provisloiis requidk. 
'he fleet Is to be got ready at Venice, fie says, that tkt 
Venetian seamen alone can safely navigate the low sboies 
of Egypt, which resemble their own lagnneft, (pp. S3b 3&>) 
He does not stipulate for a Venetian admiral, but ma iea M 
himself with saying, that he ought to be on cood lems with 
the Venetians, in cmler to act in concert with tbem, (p.^) 
The blockade will effect the ruin of the soldan. and, toast- 
quentiy, of the Mahommedan world, of which Egyp^ * ^ 
heart. " it is essential," he plainly says. ** either that all 
access to Egypt be completely prevented, or that it bs 
thrown so thoroughly open that all may go, letam, wi 
trade freely through the soldan*s territories; and oa Iks 
latter alternative, that the thought of recovering the Bdy 
Land be entirely given up.**—" But, it may be said, if thr 
soldan should divert the Nile flrom the Meditenrnneaa !■!» 
the Red Sea 1 The thing is Impossible ; and, if it coold be 
effected. Egypt would be mined and become a desert .... 
The soldan reduced, the fortresses on the Egyptlaa eoisl 
will become a sure asylum for the Cliri^tian natloas. Jut as 
the lagunes of the Adriatic were for the Venetians, wUck. 
throughout the tempests of the Gallic, Afncan. aiid Loae 
bard invasions, and that of Attiia, have remained invlnlaMu" 
(Part lii. c. 3.) The allusion in these last words is to iht 
recent fears, with which the Mongol loTasioaa bad isspira' 
all Christendom. 



Great comiMrdal 
toutnt. 



RISE OF COMMERCE. 



Encoaraffement held out by Af\Q 

Edward ill. to fuieiffnen. ^^^ 



vho seeks a kingdom,* but rather some Geno- 
^•e or Venetian, who will willingly sell us 
kugar and cinnamon. Such is the hero of the 
modern world, no less heroical than the other: 
be will risk for the gain of a sequin as much 
IS Richard Cceur-de-Lion for St. Jean' d' Acre. 
The crusader of commerce performs his cru- 
sade in every sense of the word, and has hi^ 
Jerusalem everywhere. 

The new religion, that of wealth — faith in 
gold — has its pilgrims, its monks, its martyrs, 
who dare, and who suffer, just as the others 
dared and suffered. They watch, fast, practise 
•elf*denial. They pass their best years on 
daogerous roads, in distant countries, at Tyre, 
Loodon, Novogorod. Alone, unmarried, shut 
up Id fortified quarters, they sleep armed in 
their counters, surrouAded by their enormous 
dogs ;t almost always plundered when out of 
cities, and often massacred in them. 

To carry on commerce was no easy matter 
in those days. The merchant who had made 
a prosperous voyage from Alexandria to Venice 
without unlucky accident, had yet done noth- 
ing. To sell to good advantage, he was obliged ' 
to plunge into the north. He had to carry his 
merchandise through the Tyrol, and by the 
nigged banks of the Danube, to Augsburg or 
Vienna ; he had to transport it safely through 
the midst of the gloomy forests and gloomy 
castles of the Rhine, and to take it on to Co- 
logne, the holy city. It was here the merchant 
returned thanks to God.| Here, the North 
and South'' met, and the merchants of the 
Hanse towns bargained with those of the V^e- 
netians. — Or, else, he deflected to the left. 
He penetrated into France, on the assurance 
of the good count of Champagne. He unpack- 
ed his bales at the old fairs of Troyes, and at 
those of Lagny, Bar-sir-Aube, and Provins.^ 
Thence, in a few days' journey, though not 
without risk, he could reach Bruges, the grand 
emporium of the Low Countries, the city of 
the scTenteen nations. || 

But this French route was no longer possible 
when Philippe-le-Hel, who had become through 
his wife master of Champagne, directed his or- 
dinances against the Lombards, embroiled the 
coinage, and interfered to regulate the interest 
paid at the fairs.^ Then came Louis Hutin, 
who laid duties on all goods sold and bought. 



* As In the Amrth crnsade, Buldwln, connt of Flanders, 
coosln to Philip-AugiHtui. See, above, u. 271. 

t See Sartorius, IImL de la lianse, and the abridgment of 
It bf Mallet 

X Ulnnnn, Stcdtw. I pp. 337. 308, 386, 307. 

tGrualey, Epheuieridtrs, p. 104. 
*' MerchantH from seventeen kingdoms had their settled 
domiciles at Bruges, beAi«le« strancers (rum almost nnknown 
countries, who mpairvd thither." Ilallam's Middle Ages, 
▼ol. liL p. 37U. Mr. llallam quotes for Uie fact Meyer, fol. 
KB, ad ann. 1385. 

IT The (kirs of Champngnc wore more ancient th>in the 
eounty ittelf. I'hey .ire mentioned as early as the year 4'i7. 
In a letter from Sidoniut A|)ollinaris to »t. Loup. Tiiey 
went on and rtourixhf.d, without any one's interfering with 
them. Philip"'* cmlinance l!« the mont ancient royai docu- 
ment that relates to them. tinMley, Ephemerides, pp. 102-4. 
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This was sufficient to shut up the counters of 
Troyes : he had no need to interdict, as he did, 
all traffic " with the Flemings, the Genoese, 
the Italians, and the Provencals." 

At a later moment, the French king perceiv- 
ed that he had killed his goose which laid the 
golden eggs. He reduced the duties, recalled 
the merchants.* But he had himself taught 
them to take another route. They reached 
Flanders henceforward either by way of Ger- 
many or by sea. The emergency taught Tenice 
a bolder navigation, which brought it into direct 
communication with the Flemings and English, 
across the oceanl 

France, throughout its length and breadth, 
remained almost impenetrable io commerce. 
The roads were too dangerous, the tolls too 
numerous. The barons did not pillage to the 
same extent as formerly ; but the king^s agents 
plundered in their stead, llobbed like a mer- 
chant became a proverb. f The royal hand 
reached over all ; but it was seldom felt, save 
as represented by the paw of the treasury. 
When the -order came, it was for universal 
seizure : salt, water, air, rivers, forests, fords, 
defiles, nothing escaped fiscal ubiquity. 

While the coinago was constantly tampered 
with in France, it underwent little alteration in 
England. The French king had failed in his 
attempt to establish a uniformity of measures. 
One of the principal articles of the charter 
granted by the king of England to foreigners 
related to this point. After setting forth his 
great care for the merchants who visit or reside 
in England — Germans, French, Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, Navarrese, Lombards, Tuscans, Pro- 
ven<;als, Catalans, Gascons, Toulousans, Ca- 
horcins, Flemings, Brabanters, and others — he 
guaranties them protection, good and prompt 
Justice, good weight, and good measure. The 
judges who shall wrong a merchant shall be 
punished, even after having indemnified him. 
There shall be a judge in London for foreign- 
ers, to render them sunuuary justice. In cases 
in which they shall be interested, the jury shall 
consist half of Englishmen, the other half of 
men of the same country as the stranger con- 
cerned. | 

* See the ordinances of Charles-le-Bel and PhiUppe-de- 
VhIoIs. it was the rivalry of Lyons which completed the 
ruin of the fnirs of Chanipngiio. When to fiscal annoyance! 
were added the alarm and losse:i of internal war, Troyet 
was deserted, and Lyons opened her gtites as an a«ylum for 
commerce. To revive the t'Hlrs of ChHmp.^gne. it was found 
ncccs.<iary to abolish the fair^ of Lyons. In I486, two of the 
four fairs of Lyons were transtbrrnd to Rourges. and two to 
Troyes ; but they declined the uioment Lyons was allowed 
to reopen her markets. Ibid. pp. 1U7-100. 

t "Uu'ilsen fiwent ieur profit comme d'un niarchand,** 
(They might make their profit of it, as out of a merchant.) 
Comines, 1. 11. c. 10. 

t The king sets forth that he grants them for ever, both 
in his own name and in that of his succesMfir:* ; 1st, saft 
residence under the royal pnitection. and exemption (torn 
certiin specified duties. (De murafio, pontngio. ft panagio 
libfri et quieti—** from city-wall, bridge, and grazing duties ;**) 
2dly, liberty to sell wholesale to whom they choo-te, and even 
to retail merceries and spices ; 3dly, the right of importing 
and exporting, on payment of the duties, all articles except 
wine, which is not to be eiported without the king*! ipednl 
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M. Mieii«let*ii imDreMioM 
ofEiiRlaiia. 



ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 



Unioa of istonrt betvw 
Knrlali mmi tht FlMii 



Even before this charter, foreigners flocked 
to England. Looking at the impetus acquired 
by commerce in the thirteenth centurTf one 
cannot he much niirprised that an English 
merchant should have invited and feasted five 
kings in the f<iurtcenih.* The historians of 
the middle age 8{>oak of English conunerce in 
the same terms ttiat one might use in the 
present day. 

" O Enf;)and, could the vessels of Tarshish, 
so vaunted in Scripture, comi>are with thine t 
.... Aromatics come to thee from the four 
climates of the world. Pisans, Genoese, and 
Venetians, bring thee the Bappfaire and emerald, 
rolled down by the riven of Paradise. Asia 
humbly ministereth to tliee purple, Africa balm, 
Spain gold, Germany silver. Flanders, thy 
weaver, weaves for thee costly garments out 
of thy wool. Gascony pours thee out its 
wines. The islands, from Ursa to the Ilyades, 
minister to thee .... More happy, however, 
art thou, through thy own fecundity ; the ribs 
of all people throughout the world bless thee, 
kept warm by the fleeces of thy sheep !''t 

\Voo] and meat are the primitive elements 
of England and of the English race. Before 
England ^\as the great manufactory of iron- 
ware and woollens for the whole world, she 
was a manufactory of meat. From time 
immemorial her people have been a cattle- 
breeding, sheep-rearinjj race ; a race fed on 
flesh. Hence, their freshness of complexion, 
beauty, strength. Their greatest man, Shak- 
speare, vrus at first a butcher. 

May I be here allowed to describe my per- 
sonal impressions. 

I had seen London, and great part of 
England and Scotland ; I had admired rather 
than understood. It was only on my return, 
as I was going from York to Manchester, 
across the island, that I felt a distinct percep- 
tion of what England is. It was morning. 



license; 4thly. wcurlty IVoiii iioizure of their merchandise ; 
5thly, fnml jiMtlce, »inro, ir wmnjiied by a jadge. he shall 
be puniflhtfd. even thnuuh lie have indemnifled them ; 6thly, 
In all trials in which ihey are interested, one lialf nr the jury 
to consist (>r their countrymen; Tthly, but one weight and ' 
measure thmu^ihunt the kingdom, and in each town or seat ' 
of a fair there in to be a royal w*eight, the balance to l»e 
thoroughly empty, and the weigiier is not to turn it with 
his hands : Hthly. a Judge at liondon. to render them speedy 
Justice; 9thly. for all the«o privileges they are to pay a 
penny more un every tun impttrted. and forty dealers more 
on every b<ig of w«iol, &.c. ; lOthly, but, these duties once 

Kid, they are free t<i trade throughout the length and 
sadlh of the kingdom. Shortly af^rwards, the privileges 
of those towns which would have interfered with this fVee 
trade are declared null and void. The king and barons did 
not trouble them^lves ab«iut the compeliUon of the foreign- 
ers injuring the English. Rvmer, 11. 747. I^st edition. 

♦ "In 13Ij3. Pirjird. who had been lord mayor some years 
before, entertainoil Edward 111. and the Black Prince, the 
lilngB of P'rance, 8<'.otlanjl. and Cyprus, with many of the 
nobility, at his tmn houso in the Vintr\', and presented them 
with handMime u\fi*." Ilnllam's Middle Ages, vol. iii. 
p. 386. Mr. Hallam c\icn Macphersoa, Annals of Com- 
merce, p. 415, (who quotes 8tow.) 

t . . . . Tibi de tuil miiieria vestes pretiosas tua textilx 
Flandria texuit. Tibi vinum tua VaMconia ministraviL 

Tltil servierunt omnes insniv Tibi per orbem bene- 

dUerant ouinium iHtifra nntlonom, de tois ovium velieribos 
mleikcta. Mattb Weaioi. p|i. 340, Ml. 



with a cold fog. The land seemed to 
longer surrounded only, but covered, d 
by the ocean. The landscape was 1 
revealed by a pale sun. The red bi 
the new houses would have contrab>ted 
with the green turf, had not the tin 
harmonized by the floatin^^ mist. Ah 
I>astures, covered with sheep, flamed 
chimneys of the factories. Fasturage, 
manufacturing industry*, were all here y 
narrow space, one on the other, one nc 
by the other — the grass living on the 
sheep on the grass, man on blood. 

Under this absorbing climate, man. 
hungered, can only live by labor, 
compels him to it. He pays her ha< 
interest, makes her work herself. &ub< 
fire and steel. All England pants will 
gle. Man seems scared by his clfons. 
that red face, that strange air — one wou 
him drunk. But his head and hand are : 
he is only drunk with blood and strengl 
treats himself like his steam-engine, w 
fills and feeds to excess, to obtain fro 
utmost power and velocity. 

The Englishman of the middle aj 
almost what he now is, too highly t 
prone to action, and warlike for want 
plovment. 

England, already agricultural, was 
manufacturing. She supplied the ni 
which others wrought. The wool was 
side of the strait, the workman on the 
The English butcher and the Flemish 
were united, in the midst of the quai 
princes, by an indissoluble alliance, 
France wished to break, a wish that c 
hundred years of war. The king had a 
his succession to the French throne ; h 
pie, liberty of commerce, and free tn 
their wool. Assembled round the wo 
the commons demurred less to the kin 
mands, and willingly voted him armies - 

The mixture of the spirit of trade wj 
of chivalry imparts a fantastical a.spec 
this period of history. The haughty P 
III., who swore by the heron, at the 
table, that he would conquer France 



* Par devant la roine, Rotwrt s*agenouill.i. 
Et distque le hairon par temp;* deinrtira. 
Mi* que chou ait vou^ que le cuer it dira, 
" Vassal, dist la roine. or ne me [Kiricf ja : 
Dame ne pent vouer. puis quVlle neigneur a. 
Car s*elle veue riens, son muri nooir a. 
Qne lilen pnet rapeller chon qu elle voaera; 
Et honnis soit 11 corps que jtisi penscra. 
Devant que mes chiers sires commande le m 
£t dist le roy : ** Voues, men cors Pnquiiteni. 
Mes que finer en puis.se. mes mrs s'en penen 
Vou^s hardiement, et Dieux vous aidem." 
" Atktne. dit la roine. je sal bien. que piechn. 
Qne sal grouse d'enfant. qne mon 04>rps sonti 
Encore n*a il gaires. qu'en mon corp« se tour 
Et Je voue, et proineth a Dieu, qui ine rrea. 
Qui nasqui de la Vierge, qne aes corps n'cnpi 
Et qnl roourut en crois, on le cmcilla. 
Que jA 11 fmls de moi, de mon cor^w u'isterm, 
81 ro'en ar^s menie ou pais par drlA. 
Poor ayanchier le vea que vo corpa too* a ; 
St ill 6B voelb iair, qaant bewiias A*tA 



ObmiMreiBl interetti 
cauMufwu* 
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SPIRIT OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 



Double chtmetn 
oftiMic*. 
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gnvely silly knights, who, in consequence of 
a TOW, keep one eye covered with red cloth,* 
sre not quite such fools as to serve at their 
own charge. The pious simplicity of the 
enuades doss not bolonff to this age. Those 
knights, at bottom, are the hireling agents, the 
"commercial travellers" (commis-voyagcurs) 
of the London and Ghent merchants. Kdward 
must learn humanity, lay aside his pride, seek 
to please the clothiers and weavers, give his 
band to his gossip, the brewer Artaveld, and 
harangue the populace from a butcher's dresser.f 
The noble tragedies of the fourteenth century 
have their comic part. In the haughtiest 
knights, there is something of the Falstaflf. 
In France, Italy, Spain, and the fine climates 
of the South, the English showed themselves 
no less gluttonous than brave. It is tbo Her- 
cules bouphagos, (ox-eating.) They come 



irun fTRiml rontol d'achior )i nilrn^ cnriM s'aGlilra ; 

^nii nrai'iiip prntiie, vl li friiis pt^rirsu 

Et an.Mit li nm IVntpnt, riioult foruient Tea pensa ; 

£tui.<»t: "I.Vrl:iineiiM*nt iiiih plus ne vouvra.*' 

Li h(iinm< iii [wiriU. In roinn en inen|;nii. 

Adonc, i|innl die fu fait, li to'vt a'apiircllla, 

Et lit giirnrr Ich ii^m, la nunc 1 cntni, 

Et iiminl frniic choviilicr avccqties lul uiena. 

De WUtc. vn Anvent. 11 r«)i!i nn »':irn>t-i. 

QuuDt imtn* sont vena, hi dame dolivra ; 

iriin liiiiu filst cracieux la diiite .Vucnuko, 

AyoM tW-lnrtrs ot nnn, qnint on lo b.tptiiUi. 

Ensi le irunqiii! Dame lu sien visu aquitia ; 

AiOMiuc iiiiiiint tout fait, main prcudumme en murra, 

Et m.-iint Um chevalinr dolent I'un cl.inicm, 

Et m.iinto pniude feninic fMiur K'tKNC sVn tvnra. 

Adunc p;irti 11 cuura des Englet pitr deU\. 

Chi finent leu* vtua du kairon. — Co petit |>i)4'mo ne 

trnuvo u la fin du t. i. de Frobsart, c<i. Uacler-Buchon, 

p. 4i!U. 

(Rnb(*rt knelt liefure the qaonn. nnd said that the heron 
would depart by and by, but that the heart must tell her 
whHt Ui vow. " Vassal/' said the queen, " speak not mi id 
ine; a wife cannot make n vow »inc« *hc has a ii>rd, for if 
■be vow any thlni^her huitband has puwer to revoke wlmi- 
ever tfhe »h:ill vow ; and shame to the body of her who >hall 
think of it, liefdre my dear lord Hhall have commanded im*." 
And the king x.iid, "Vow; my heart will aeo you thnmiih 
it: my heart will labor to arei>nipli:<h it; vow biildly. nnd 
C>4nI will l>c yiinr aid." "Then.'Said the qu(K}n. "I well 
know that fur Aome time I have been big with rhild, which 
I tte] here, and hut this moment it turut^d in my iHMJy ; and 
I vow and pniuiiie to Hod who created me, who waH Imrn 
of the Viniiii. whose bodv iierUhed not, and who diod on 
the cro>*t, — he waK rrucitied. — that my fruit hhall not le:<ve 
my bfMJy. until yon have taken me lnt/> the land iK'yond. tn 
ftalfil the VOW' that your liody hath vowed ; and if you wi^h 
m leave while thfre shall be need of you. a dageer of nieel 
sliall ^hy my body ; I shall [tne my soul, and the fruit of 
my womii will perish.** And when the kin^ heard her. 
he mused intently; and said, "Certes, none can vow more 
deeply.** The heron was divided, the queen ate of it. 
Then. wh«'n it wan done, the kinf; made pn>|Kini lions, and 
fitted out shifts, and the queen emb.trked, and took many a 
brave knight with her. The klnff stoppcii not thence to 
Antwerp. When they had crossed the sea. the la<ly wa^ 
bmufiht to lied ; the lady was delivered of a fine loi'cly boy. 
Lio^ nf .inticfrp his name when he was bapti»'d. l*hus 
the brave dame fulfilled her vow. For all to be done, many 
a bnive man vhall die, and many h KtMal kniRht shall call 
out riool, and many a worthy woman hohi herwlf unfortu- 
nate. I'hon the fiuKlish court went on beyond.) 

* " There were aibonc them many youuK knights bache- 
lon. who had one of their eyes covered with a pi(K:e of 
(loth, so thiit they could not see with iL It was said they 
had made a vow lo suoie ladies in their country, that tliey 
wouid never n«« but one eye until they had per«onHlly per- 
formed some deeds of arms in France; nor would they 
make any reply to whatever quektinns were anked them : mo 
that alt mar\'eiled at their strange demeanor." Frolssart, 
vol. 1. e. SH. 

t Fhriuart, ed. Buehoo, t. i. p. 914. 



literally to devour the land. But, in return, 
they are conquered by the fruits «and wines. 
Their princes die of indigestion ; their armies 
of dysentery. 

Read, after this, Froissart, that Walter Scott 
of the middle age ; follow him in his never- 
ending talcs of adventures and feats of arms. 
Gaze in our museums on the heavy and bril- 
liant suits of armor of the fourteenth century. 
. ... Do they not look like the si>oils of 
Renaud or of Roland ? . . . . However, these 
strong corslets, these moving fortresses of 
steel, do most honor to the prudence of those 

who mulfled themselves up in them 

Whenever war becomes a trade aud traffic, the 
weight of defensive arms ever thus increases. 
The merchants of Carthage and of Palmyra 
went into battle similarly equipped.* 

Such is the strange chaructcr of this period ; 
at once warlike and mercantile. Its history ia 
epopee and tale — a romance of Arthur and 
farce of Scaramouch. The whole epoch ia 
double, and squinting. Contrasts preyail : 
prose and poetry in all directions give one 
another the lie, and r:illv each other. The 
two centuries which intervene between the 
dreams of Dunte and those of Shakspeare, 
themselves produce the etft'ct of a dream. It 
is ^1 Midsummer Niffh^s Drf/am, in wlkich the 
poet brings together at pleasure handicrattsmen 
and heroes, and where the noble Theseus 
figures by the side of joiner Bottom, whoso 
fine ass's ears turn Titania's bead. 

While the young Edward makes a sorry 
beginning of his reign by doing homage to 
France, Philippe of Valois oomincnces his 
with a Hourisii of trum|>ets. Feudal himself, 
son of the feudal Charles of Valoj.^, and .spring- 
ing tVom the branch of the royal house, friendly 
to the barons, he is supj>orted by them. Yet 
had*the.'>e very barons and C/harli^s of Valois 
hinKself maintained woman's right to the suc- 
cession on the death of Louis Hutin, and 
hud wished the crown, treated a.s a feminine 
fief, to pass by marriage into different families, 
and so remain weak. They forgot this policy 
when the claim of males to the succession 
])laoed on the throne one of theiiicielves, the 
bon of their leader, Charles of Valois. They 
relied on his correcting the unjust and violent 
acts of the preceding reigns ; for instance, on 
his restoring Franche-Comte and Artois to 
those who had so long vainly laid claim to 
them. Robert of Artois, thinking his cause 
gained, contributed powerfully to the elevation 
of Philippe. 

At first, the new king displayed great com- 
plaisance towards the barons. He began by 
freeing them from the obligation of paying 
their debts.f In token of a gracious accession 



* For Carthage, see, In partirulnr. riutarch's Life of 
Timoleon. For Palmyra, ^ee the anihoriiii>N quoted in my 
Lile of Zenobia, in the Biofn^tphie L'nivers. de MM. 
Mich'iud. 

t They pretended that there was a conspiracy amoof i 
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and of good Justice, he strung up his prcdeces- 'scene of precipitation on the part of the Fko- 
8or*s trciisurcr on an entirely new fri|)bct.* It in^s, and of carelessness on the part of tt 
\(*as, as Wf tiavc said, the custom of tho day. French, is repeated; and the event visii|i.- 
But since a monarch, truly a justicer, is the hetter fur the first These bulky Flemins^ 
natural protector of the weak and afllicied, whether through brutal pride in their bod:li|:- 
Philippe woicomi'd the count uf Flanders, ill- strength, whether ihruugh shop-keeping yr^ 
entreated l>y the men of ]irur;es, just after the douce, or the ostentation of wealth, had ldfl|L^ 
fashion that Charles-lu-Hel had comforted the it into their heads to wear, though on fiAiUikJc 
good queen I.saliclla. heavy corslets of knights. It is true they veil 

It was ipiiie a festival to handsel the new well protected, but they could hardly bod^t 
accession by a war with these citizens. The They were stifled b}' their armor. Thirty 
nobility eaucrly atttMidcd the king. However, ' thousand of them strewed the earth, ami tb«ii 
the men of Hrui^cs and of Yprcs, though de- 'count, re-entering his states, put to death tea 
serted by those of Ghent, did not distress i thousand more within three days.* 
themselves. They advanced to meet him, ■ Indisputably, the king of France was at tiu 
well-armed and in ^'ood order, as far as (Missel, moment a great king. He had just rcustaiec 
which tiiey desired to protect, (August 23d.) Flanders in its state of dependence on vld. 
The insulting device on their banners was a The king of Kngland had done hiin htmiaeeiu; 



cock, with this banteruig motto : — 

"Uiinnct i-i> rii«| ley cliiintrra 
1^* Uvy tniu\f cy enucni."t 



his French provinces. His cou8in^ reiani^ u 
Naples and in Hungary. He was pn'tcctor'^f 
the king of Scotland. He was surrounded v 
It was not tor lack of heart that they failed \ a court of kings — l»y those of Navarre, Majcr- 
to realize this vaunt, but want of endurance ! ca, Bohemia; and the Scottish inonarcii V3$ 
and jiaiicnce. While the two armies were in often one of tho circle. The famous John rf 
presence and watehin^ each other, the Fiem- Bohemia, of the h(mse of Luxeiiilniurg, and f> 
ings felt tliat ilieir alfairs were going ill, that ther to the emperor ('liarles IV., declared tbat 
the looms of Yfires were still, and their bales he could not live out of Paris, thr mo.tt chizd- 
unopened in liie markets of Bruges. The roux msidtnce in fhc icorld. lie fluttered over 
manufactunTs bad left their souls in their all Kurope, but ever returned ti» thv court ol" 
counting-houMis. Kaeh day, as lliey saw their the great king of France — where was ktj'tLp 
villages in llann's, tb<'y calculated both what one constant festival, where jou?*ts and lounu- 
they lost, and what they mi.sst!d gaining. Tliey mi-nts ever went on, and the romances of chiv- 
could hold out no longer, and would put an end ' airy, king Arthur and the round tabic, weie 
to this by an engagement. Tlieir leader, Zau- realized. 

ekin, (Little John.) disgiii.sing himself as a; T» have an idea of the royal state of the 
dealer in li»h, visits the French camp. None time, you must see Vincennes, the Wmdjorol' 
there bestowed a thought (mi the enemy. The the Valois. You must see it, not as it now is. 
nobles richly aiiired, spent their time in gos- half razed to the ground ; hut as it was vkei 
siping, fea.siiiig, and viMting each other. The its four towers vomited forth to the tour winds.* 
Flemings burst into tbe camj» just as the king plumed and blazoned Si^uadrons. large Itrudal 
is dining, bear down all belore them, and force armies, when four kings descendin«j into the 
tlieir way to the royal tent.J Once more, the lists, jousted before the most r'hri.Ntian kin^; 

I when this noble scene was set in a majestic 
of inpfin rnniiiiion to ruin tlu' Fn»ncli ncibility. nnt\ «o iib- t'orest, whose oaks, CCUtuncs old, reared iheJ 
tAtneii nt .»iic«- mi ..rii.r irnin tii.' kin^ fi,f u... iiripris«,nu.<ni , ijciids as hi«h as the battlements, and Slog* 

o! all llH'ir rn-diliir"*, anil iM-qur^lnaKiii ol iIhmf |ini|iirly: ,. i n ••« n • i . . .i i- . , 

tlit'rtMnlliiuWili.Minlinann-. whuh rtMumI tlMirclrl.Why I '"'Ib'O JJl'l night at the lOOt Ot the tOWeiS, 

a fourth. huiI niiuwi'd fnnr lllllntll^* cnice. vviUuiui inun'>t. ! until dav, and the huntsman's horn drove iheia 

♦ Picrr*^ Il-iny. <.'nnl.n. <;. dr NanK. p. t<7. ! »""» "** ""^kv depths . . . . \ inct nuos IS ROW 

t ••\Vh.nthi>.s:in.ori«-k>h«lUnnv. I nothing ; and yet, not to speak of a* donjon 

Thi- foundiinB kin^ nhuii enter hi-re." I keep, 1 scc from where 1 am now writuig iti 

Cftllinjf ihcxiudkinclMiilip. lhcr«ytriiiirr, (thefoundlinc I iiule clock tOWer, with no leSS than c!ev« 
jLingO l)ud.frli.r>t. \\A. -riT. i ■ f nlHvP^ 

t Onc«iui-» en I'nM dii roy nc felt on pu't; j'l if» cmnd^ n*-i» ui u^i\(.9. 
■eif^mMirs ali'>n.'nt d'nnc tiMiir en Tuutri'. |Niiir cux di'diiire, ! 

en Icur* l>cl|i»< mlN's rroi!>«nri dv^rrllK-H tht; niuick ! Of all the Flrinhiir^ not one turned hi« bnck : but thry w?? 

an fullowx:— "Th'Hf that won* in the KurriMin ntCuHsol xet i nil Klau^htcrrd on the )t|Mit. nnd Iny In Ihtfc Itrcr he«jf«.(^ 
out one day. alHiut ve•|M'r^. with a ile>l{;n to dcfriit the kin^ j np"n the other. Thin linttie hfip|iemHl in the yeir oi sraft 
and nil his army. Th»-> niarrhed very quietly without noiMv • JlWt*. «n PL Barthtilomew')! day." It. i. r. •-»»•*. 
in thn^e divi->iiiii>: ihc hrsi nf which advanced ^tmisht to * Contin. (■. d« Nangis p. Ml. Oudexhi-r.|. r. IJI. f.Si- 



fttmipl 
the tent^ nf the kinii. and wa-i near Hurpri!<ine hini, an he 
WM Heated at •up|N-r, a^ wt-ll a^ hix whole. h<iiiNehold. The 
second went In llit- tcnitnf the king of Iloheniia.and almost 



— 1 H'cn-t not hHVinR Heen M. VVanikienis*!* iniivirtant wtrt - 
litrlore uiy (k"(cripiii>n nf the battle of i'ourtr n \i-.iii m |#ict 
— See. L'lIUtoin^ de la Flandn> et de HeN ln'.iiiMt-nn«riViiff | 
found him in the s:inie sitmlinnr The iliinl divi>ion at- i et Politique^, ju-M^ii'ii I'nnnee Klllj. p.ir M. Wnmbpi^ I 
ticked the qnaru-rs ol the rount of Ilainault and nearly j translated fmm theGennan by M.tihueUlorf. l-Xt. Iv^cfJi 
■urpriM-d hull : . . . . they wnuld all have bei>n ?ilain. If it • refer, pariiculHrly. bi |iacc« :il)o and 'A^ of i\w fir>i ^fiuttfi : 
had not lieeii. mh it wt-n-. a inirarle i>f (^hI: but, hy hiii I for some interesting rircunvLinres which riunpLeie ny- 
yrace, earh nf thete lord-* defeated their enemies, and n^ . count. 

eonipleh'ly. tli:it, in the -iwire nf an hour, nut of twelve I t Like the rhurrheji of the middle Mge and theniK^l' 
IhuasamI Fleniinc^. iml one eHca|ied. Their captain was i antiquity, the caAlieii were. I am of' opinion. )n »-nePil Ml 
also kiUed. .Nor did any nf th<">e captainn receive any j towanU tbe east, forifntet.) See my IliAloire Knuiainctil 
iateltij^nev uf the oihi^r until the business was finisbod. | my Symboiiqae da DruiL 
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Philip*! flblifriitiiNH to 
eouBt Rubert. 



ROBERT OF ARTOIS. 



Forturm in tiipport of count 
Uobeit's ckinH. 
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In the midst of this feudal pomp, which de- 
fhted the burons, they had soon reason to sur- 
ise that the son of their friend, Charles of 
ftlois, would be no otherwise king than were 
e sons of Philippe-le-Bel. The first act of 
is chivalrous reign was an ignoble process ; 
d the royal castle soon became a record- 
ice where handwritings were compared and 
r^eries detected. This process aimed at no 
(S than the ruin and dishonor of one of the 
?at barons, of a prince of the blood, of the 
ry man who had most contributed to Philippe's 
ivation, of his cousin and brother-in-law, Rob- 
, or Artnis. This process revealed what was 
»st of all humiliating to the great barons, one 

their number a forger and sorcerer : two 
mes which characterize the age. But, until 
w, they had not been attached to the name of 
i^ht, or been detected in one of his rank. 
Robert complained that for twenty-six years 

had been supplanted in the pouession of 
Xois by Mahaut, (Matilda,) his father^s young- 
: sister, and wife of the count of Burgundy. 
lilippe-le-Bel had supported the claim* of 
ihaut and of her two daughters, the wives of 
» sons, and who had brought them the mag- 
ice nt dowers of Artois and Franche-Comte. 
1 the demise of Louis Hutin, Robert, taking 
vantage of the reaction in favor of feudalism, 
rew himself upon Artois. But he was com- 
lled to let go his hold. Philippe-le-Long 
irched against him. He therefore waited 
I til all Philippe-le-Bel's sons should be dead, 
:d a son of Charles of Valois mount the 
rone ; in which last event none had a greater 
,are than Robert.f In his gratitude, Philipi)e 
' Valois gave him the command of the van- 
lard in the Flemish campaign, and erected 
s county of Beaumont-le- Roger into a peer- 
re. His wife was the king's sister, Jane of 
alois, who could not be content with being 
luntess of Beaumont, and hoped that her 
'Other would restore Artois to her husband. 
he maintained that the king would do justice 
I Robert, if he could produce any new docu- 
ent in his favor, no matter how smalLX 

Warned of the danger, the countess Mahaut 
istencd to Paris, but died almost on her arri- 
il. Her rights devolved on her daughter, 
hilippe-le-Long^s widow. She too died, three 
Lonths after her mother.^ The only competi- 

• A decree of the court of France, delivered in fbll par- 
tmentt rejected the cUimt of Robert and of hia sncceKfM)r8 
r ever, and directed, "That the raid Robert should Inve 
e coantess a.i his dear aunt, and the said countess should 
ve the said Rol>ert as her good nephew.** 
t The ancient Chronicle of Flanders went so far as to 
ra bim all the honor of it :— " And the burons were not | 
•feed to make him king ; but, however, the nffiirs were ; 
iDADaited by the etTorU of Me<Mire Robert d* Artois. that ; 
essUe Philippe .... was elected king of France.*' Cbron. 
07, p. 131. M^m. Ac. Insc. z. 592. 
X ^ne ae II 11 en peat moostrer Icttre, Ja si petite ne sera, 
le 11 11 delivrera la Comt«. Ibid. GOO. 
A Tl»e common report was, that Mahaut had been pol- 
oed, (enherbre.) As to Jane, her daughter, " One night 
le WHS disporting with her ladles, and they took a fancy 
. drink c/«rfy,*' (wine mixed with honey and spices, and 
nOBcd ttli 't is s/sar.) "and she had a butler named Hup- 



tor now left to contest the prize with Robert, 
was the duke of Burgundy, the husband of 
Jane, Philippe-le-Long^s daughter, and grand- 
daughter of Mahaut. The duke himself was 
the king's wife^s brother. He was allowed to 
take possession of the county by Philippe, who, 
however, reserved to Robert the right of bring- 
ing forward his claims.* 

Robert lacked neither documents nor wit- 
nesses. The countess Mahaut^s chief counsel- 
lor had been the bishop-of Arras. lie died, leav- 
ing large property ; and the countess brought 
an action of recovery against the bishop^s mis- 
tress, a certain dame Divion, whose hosband 
was a knight,t and with whom she fled to 
Paris. Scarcely had she arrived before Jane 
of Valois, who knew her to be acquainted with 
all the bishop's secrets, pressed her to deliver 
up whatevar papers she might have in her pos- 
session — and she even asserted that the prin- 
cess threatened her with drowning or burning.| 
Having no papers, she fabricated some : first, a 
letter from the bishop asking Robertas forgive- 
ness for his having purloined the title-deeds ; 
and then, a charter of Robertas grandfather, 
securing Artois to his father. These, and 
other documents to back them, were hastily 
forged by a clerk of Divion'si, and she attached 
old seals to them.^ She had taken care to get 
from the abbey of St. Denys the names of the 
peers at the time of the supposititious deeds ;^ 

pin. who had lived with the comtesn, her mother 

As Mton as the queen (la royne) was in her bed, she was 
seir^d with the pangs of death, and quickly gave up the 
ghoi^t, and the poison gushed out of hor ryes, her Hii>ath, 
her niwe, her ears ; and her body was covered with white 
and blnck .spots.'* Chron. de Flnndre. Iliid. p. 605. 

* " Having been given to under^itiind. that at the treaty 
of marriage between Philippe of Artois and Blanche of Brit- 
tany .... of the which treaty there were two letters rati- 
fied by Philip the Vn\x .... and registered in our rej^ster 
office, the which letters, dnce the wld count's decease, have 
been abstracted hy our dear cousin, Mahaull d'Artois. fcc** 
1331). Ibid. p. 601. 

t Qoardam niuller nobllls et formosa, qna* fueral M 
Theodoricl concubina. GesL Epi»c. Lead. p. 408. 

X The iirincess, she stated, even threatened her in the 
name of the king — " I have sought to excuw you. she said, 
by representing to him that you have none of the said let- 
ters, but he answered that he would have you burnt if yon 
do not give him some.*' Ibid. p. 600. 

^ La Divion had been disptched to ArtoLs expressly to 
procure the count's seal. After sonic search she found one 
in the hands of Ourson-Ie Borgnn, (Orson the squint-eyed,) 
named (nicknamed ?) the hand«onie Purifian. He asked 
three hundred Hvres for IL Not having the sum. she of- 
fered him as security a black horse, tin which her hUNband 
had JouHted at Arms. Onnon rrfuiod ; and thnn. with her 
husband's leave, she placed In his hands jewels, to wit, two 
crowns, throe chaplcts, two agraffit, and two rings, all of 
gold, and valued at seven hundred and twenty-fimr Uvres 
Parisis. Ibid. pp. 609, 610.—" Then she took a seal from a 
letter which had been sealed by the said binhop Thierry, 
and by a cunning trick (par har:U engigneur; removed U 
from this old letter and placed It on the new. And Jeanne 
and Marie, servants or the said Divion, witnessed this, 
Marie holding the candle, and Jeunne assi.Hiing.'* Ibid, 
p. 506. Kvldence of Martin do Neu>i|K)rt. — La Divion 
averred that she, and the lady of Beaumont, and Jeanne, 
"were the only three who had to do with the seal." Ibid. 
p.6n. 

II Moreover, *' since, king Philippe was wont to write his 
letters in I<atin," they got a chaplHin named Thibaulx, of 
Meaux, to furnish them with the beginning and end of a 
letter of conflrmaUon (of a warrant ?) in this Inngntge, which 
he was told was for the marriage of Jean d' Artois with tlM 
Demoiselle de Lease. Ibid.p.618. 
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C.'iiiif«»«*i>insof 
1.M hiviitn. 



ROBERT OF ARTOIS. 



Ro)wrt*i esRupe, and 
farther atleiDpti. 



i^tfltt 



but with i\\'\:i oxccptiun, but few precautions 
were taken. The lUicunicnts preserved in the 
Trcsor des (.'hurles are plainly false ;* at this 
epoch of cali^rraphvt iini>ortant deeds were 
writion with far dilffrent painH.f 

In Bupport of thi\sc deeds, Robert produced 
fifty-five witiicsst&.J Several deposed that 
Knguerrand de Mari>;ny, while in the cart, on 
his way to the jjibhet, confe9!«ed his having 
been an acconijilico of tiie bishop^s in the ab- 
straction of the title-deeds. 

This roirian«.*e was but ill-supported by Rob- 
ert. When called on by the king*s attorney, 
in the royal projsence, to declare whether he 
meant to rely on thc-^e equivocal documents, he 
first said, ** Yes,'" then, " No."^ Ihimc Divion 
confessed the whole, as did the witnesses ;|| 
and their confessions are extremely Dal're and 
circumstantial. Among other things, she states 
that she went to the l^ilais de Justice to know 
if seals could lie counterfeited, that she had 
paid a hundred crowns to a burgess for the 
deed which .supplied the seals, and that the 
deeds were written in her hotel, place Bau- 
do3'er, by a clerk who was in a great fright, 
and who, in order to disguise his hand, made 
use of a brass pen, &C.TI The wretched wo- 



• ArchlVP-. SiTtinn Hist. J., 439. 

t llovvvvi-r, I«i Uivlun ncviiik to have attitchrd irreat im- 
portitnro to lii-r iiorfiirmHnco. t*lic sf nt ihi> diK*iiiiii>nt9, um 
■he f<inii>il Ihiiii. til KoImti of ArtoN, "Miying ilw>v words, 
' Sir, SCO lirre flu* copy uf ttio lettrr* which wt- hrtvR : |iM»k if 
il 1a Kood:* ;ti)il he iui«wmd, *If I hiive it liki; this. It will 
du.*" At tir>t, >h(' whs fiir HUbiiiitlintt (Ikmii to the ins|ier.- 
Ufin uf skilled writers, (a dci cx|icrt5.) Mem. Acud. z. 
Ibid. 

t Arrhive-s. S-ct. Ili-il. .1.. 43ii. No. 2.— Thoy took care lo 
pave tho way tor iIiom> w llnp.«»<.'i(, by |)re|Kimi4iry wriilen 
pnNif iu iln* l«Tj:e(l hiiir of the lii»hop of Amis : — 'M.)f the 
which b'tiers I have mie ; Uie others. cotitJiinin)! the trcnty 
of i]iiirrn»e of M:hI:iiiii.- the queen June, were thrown by 
one of our gre-it lonlt into the nre." .... Ibid. p. 31)7. 

^ . . . . "And s\i>iro ti» the king, with IvmhU uplifted U) 
the f'Hint^. tint n iii:in i-luthed in blitck jiHt liki; the arch- 
hishop uf Koiien, hud >:iven him (he siuid letters of con - 
firnwilioii." This wiis hi^ confe>sor: to whom lloi)ert h^d 
Klven the lett)T>. in <irdi-r that he. niiKlit n.'ifely swenr. when 
hn h.td them retiirmd, ilutt he had received them from him. 
Ibid. p. tilU. 

II Jiicqnt"^ Rnnil'rlle ndiuittod th.tt he wn« told if he would 
frive evidence, " ii slioiiUI he worth a j<»urney to Ht. James 
in Gallici:i U^ hlni.*' 4;£riinl de Juviirny, " that he hud 
liome fal*-e wiIih->-( at the request of thn said Monsieur 
Robert, w ho ciioc so uficii to liim that he was quite tired 
out." .... Ilml. p. .v.n>. 

H Ia Divion*.- d'|K»"<iiion " Like wise 8 he confesses 

that her said rlcrk. I'rul. wrote liy her onb-rH all the said 
false letters, and vvroii' that to which hanu<< the seal uf the 
said late c<>uiiie»-(, fit/t a lirns^ pta. to disguise hii» haml. 
. . . . I^ikewise sin; "ay-^, that Mons. Rotatrt ImuK-diately 
anerwards sent ihcsaid Prot she knows ni>t when\ to what 
place, or to what p:irt : that she had i*aid to Nhms. Robert. 
*SLr, I don't kimw what we should do wllh this clerk. 1 
greatly doubt his di'int-anor. for he is timorous beyond 
ever)' thin;:; and whatever noi.<M> he hears in t)ie. nishi. he 
says — Alas: my lady, al.ts • Jane, the tdlirer* are M^'kitie 
nie, niuiterint! to lutu'.tflf. What 1 sutler, what I ■•■ufler, (Jo 
en ay trop Kniiit |).iour.) And to myself he has t.ilke«l all 
day lonp of hi« crt'ai loar. and that should he be t^tkiMi and 
thrown info prison. Ik* would say all without sfKirini; any 
thini;.* And sai<l. ihiit the said Mtuis. Rnlicrt answen^d 
lu>r, 'We will liNik wi^ll to it.' Hut she doe^ not know 
Whero he is, but li"licve« him to lie in smne loiluing in tho 
tprritor>' of the saiil IMon*. RiilM>ri." .-In hint n. Srrtntn IHk- 
tor. T. 44'I, So. II. "Likewise she sa\s. that the said 
Dame Marie has rf-|N':itidly knelt to her, pmyini; .'ind im- 
ploring lutr with cla>|Md hands, Mty inc. 'Kor<iiNr.4 iiake, 
uuly, let Munseignijur liavu Ihc letter* you wut uf, as lie 
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man vainly repeated that she had been fimi 
to the act by Madame Jeanne de Valuis:^ 
was burnt all the same in the pig-market, 
the gate St. Ilonore.* Robert, whoiKufo 
ther accused of having poisoned Mahantiri 
her daughter, did not wait to stand his tnli 
but made his cscai>e to Brusaels,^ whence ki 
re{)aired to London and tiie Ensrlish coA 
His wife, the king^s sister, underwent i loi 
of banishment to Normandy, iiis idster,tki 
countess of Foix, was accused of iiupudiciBi 
and her son, Gaston, was authoriaed tu impnii 
her in the castle of Orthez. The kins belieni 
that he had ever}' thing to fear from lEisfiunih. 
Indeed, Robert had conmiiHsionod aysassinsi 
murder the duke of Burgundy, the chanceiloi 
the grand treasurer, and other enemica of lu.'t 
There were means of guarding against 
sination ; but where wafi there security apini 
sorcery I Robert attempted lo kill the qaen 
and her 8on by the agency of waxen iiiiagn.| 



nerdji throi for his right to the county of Art<t)-*; uAI 
know that yon ran do ll If you like. f(>r it were Kreiipiir 
he should be di^inhpffifed for wnnt or letter*, and be nsB 
but a very little one. l*he king has U>ld MadHUie ibuif fai 
can Khow never m little a loiter, thnl he will ci^efaiintte 
county; and ah. forGod's Mike, think of it. and rrlteve Mm- 
9eiRneur and Madame tVom the siaiv or uneaMness thrrnr 
now in. For they are rn overwhelmed) with tu«n>ii'tki: 
they cannot drink, rat, sh^op, rir rest nichi ur iiaiy."* it- 
chive*. tNTCiion HiMor. J.. 440. So. II. 

* Four years afterward*, Jeannetie. her :«erranL vti^ 
went the same puuishuicnt there. An for the taUe wit 
ne!<>es, the principal were ex|iiMed tu thfi piiii>r>', iji »hjfl> 
covered with red tonsues. .\rchives, Ibid. >o. 43. 

t Mem. de rAcnd^mie. s. r>ii>-e21. 

i .... He renuiincd for M>nic time la BrattaaL !> 
duke had advised him to leave Hm»M*ls fi>r Uiuvaii. ui 
had pnmiised in the raarriape contract uf hi< ^nn with Mir« 
of France, that Kotiert shuuld quit his duunoiimf. llVs 
ever, lie remained f«)r some time on the i'n»ntter«. ii>isi 
Iroiii cattle to cartle, "and the duko of liniiiant ksfv' 
well." The |mtron {aroue) uf Iluy had |ti\«»:i him his rbaf 
lain, bnither llouri. to euide him. and " tu £o nu h:> miBdi 
' in this wild country. Taking relitge in the cifllr <^ 
Arsentoau. and laMns; forceii to quit It "Uv the ribatdif 
iribaudmc) of hi:' servant." he repaired tii .N'liiiur. and bd 
to necotiate a lone time before ho wiu received ih«-re.kiviig 
to wail in a |ioor hnufe, hs hi» rouMin, the munt, was stsesi 
with the lkin{; of Hohemia. ibid. pp. 6rJI-4;-i3. 

$ •• Tho a-^saviin'* went as far as Reims whrir ib«f 
thought to tind the count of Bar. at a fe&civ:il he was vt bm 
in honor of the ladie!i." But they found they weretnelul 
and had to return. Thb* failing, Kttlirrt dclermlmt! ca 
visitini; Franco himself. lie i^tiiyed a foriiii:!ht ; and ir 
turned^ im|in'Hsed by his wife with the mnvirtifia. thai ii 
he were to kill Ihc king, all Paris would lU-cUre ft* hiA 
Ibid. pp. thU, &X, 

II Between the feast of St Reuiy, and All-4^inbi* Osy «t 
tho Maine year, I'J^n. Roliert Kent fiir brniiier lli*nry. aoA 
iifU'T many kind wonl:f. (carrjtsr*,) began hy ncain rt«fidn- 
tially ti'lling him a falM'htMHl. >aying. " tliat hj« frvriHblis' 
wnt liim from France a rttft or vviist, \\ liicli ilir i|wrt 
had had made for hi* destruction. Brother Henr\ iB<iuini 
' What is a voust ?' ' It is an image of wu\.* re|rlied Bvtol 
' which one has liapti»ni, to annoy (greverl tho^^* one wt^kr> 
tu annoy.* *\Ve do not call them com/: in this rosstrr.' 
n.'i)lied the monk, ' we call them ntumiet.* " Kobert did sui 
keep up the imposition bine, but cuule^sed tn bn<ihcTH<i? 
that wiiat ho had just told him aliout the queen wv ari 
true, but th:<t he had an important secret to mipaituihs 
which he would not reveal until he had sworn b> him iUi 
he would ri'«:eive it under the >cal i»f toniiv-^xKHi. TheiMst 
Hwore. " hla hand on the pi\." Then Rolieri o|«-nrd s iwA 
casket, and IfKik out ot it "an imace of wii.\, wmp^iednpc 
a kerchief of CM|H\ which ini:i|!e \%n« after the DtibiiHitif ibf 
titfure of a young man. and wan. he think*. -iImiui a foniasil 
a half lunc. and he saw it very clearly thniii^ih the kprcbwi 
which was very loose, and around xXs he;«il uit« hsir >uci 
nA a yimntf man wears." The monk w:inii-d lo (muD '-L 
"'Don't touch it, brother Henry/ said Kubcrt tu faiai. 'ilM 
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fyj; } PhUip's exaction. DISCONTENT OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 



The king's furious perseention of one of the 
first barons of tho kingdom, and his loading 
him ^'ith an opprobrium which reflected on the 
whole barouHgo, could not but weaken the 
friendly dispositions of the nobility towards tho 
son of Charles of Valois. The burgesses and mer- 
chants must have been still more discontented. 
The king had ordered his bailiffs to tax provi- 
Bions and wages (salaires) in the markets, so as 
to lower them by one-half. He thus chose to 
pay for every thing half-price, while he doubled 
the duties : all payment for which he refused 
except in money of full weight.* 

One of the subjects of the king of France, 
and who, perhaps, suffered the most, was the 
pope, whom he treated less like a subject than 
a slave. He liad threatened John XXII. to 
have him prosecuted as a heretic by the univer- 
sity of Paris. His conduct towards the empe- 
ror was singularly Machiavelian. While nego- 
tiating with him, he compelled the pope to make 
a war of bulls on him. He would have liked 
to have made himself emperor. Benedict 
Xn. confessed to the iii)perial ambassadors 
with tears, that the king of France had threat- 
ened to use him worse than Boniface VIII. had 
been,t if he granted the emperor absolution ; 
and he had great difBculty in resisting a new 
demand of Philippe^s, which would have se- 
cured at once the omnipotence of the latter, 
and the complete degradation of the papacy. 
He wished the poj>e to grant him for three 
years the disposal of all the benefices in France, 
and for ten, the right of levying tenths for the 
crusade throughout Cliristendom.| Once be- 



Jaite finished, this In bnptized, and has been sent me firom 
'ranc« qnite flninhed nnd baptized ; there is nothing more 
to be dune tu this, which is made against John of Franco, 
and in his nauu;, and to grieve (grever) him: This I tell 
von in confession. But I want another, and I wont to have 
II baptized.* ' And for whom is it V said brother Henry. * It 
U ogninst a she-devil,' iMiid Robert, ' it is ag&inst the queen, 
not queen, bnt shenievil ; and as long as she lives she will 
do no good but only grieve me, and while she lives I shall 
have no peace ; but were she and her son dead, I should at 
once be reconciled with Uie Icing, and do with him all that 
I liked, I doubt nothing : so pray you to bapUze it for mc, as 
It Is all ready and only wants baptism : I liave the godfathers 
and gudmotliers ready, and ail tiiat is required except b:ip- 
tisui .... it niu-«t be done exactly as yon baptize a child, 
and a name be given to iu* The monk reftised to lend his aid 
in such a matter, and showed that it was ill-done to put faith 
In It, and thrft it did not beAt so great a man as he was — ' Yim 
wish to practice it on the king and queen, who are the very 
persuns in tho world who have it in their power to n>la'<tate 
yon honorably.* Mun'^ieur Robert replied, *I would rather 
■trangie the devil, than let the devil strangle me.* ** Ibid. 

* Nov. 1330. Ord. ji. pp. 49. 50, 58. 
t In anrcm nuntih. quasi flens conqnerebatur, quod ad 
" princlpem es!$et inclinatux, et qnod rex Fruncie sibi i^rrip- 

■erlt certis litttTbi, si Bavurum sine ejus voluntate ab«<il- 

"* Tcrct, pejora skbl riorent, qnam pnpv Bonifacio a suis prs- 

"" deeeMuhbus esxent facta. Albertus Argent, p. 1S7. 

^ X He annexed twenty-seven conditions to his departure 

^~ for the crusnde ; among others, the re-establishment of tlie 

kingdbm of Aries in favor of hui son, the concession of the 

crown of Italy to Charles, count of Alen^ on, his brother, 
'"^ and Uie uncontrulled di<<posal of the famous treasure of 
— John XXII. lie piMt|)<jnpd his departure for three years, 
"" ■ and as some oltsticle might arise In the interval, which 

would force him ui renounce the expedition, the power of 

-3 deciding on the vaiidlty of bLs reasons for such renunciation, 

te was to ne conferred on two of the French bishop!*. Villanl. 

1. z. c. 196, p. 719. Bum. I. x. p. QO. After long negotia- 



Einigmfion fn>m Flah' 4.1 A 
dfm ititu Eiiff land. ^ * ** 

come collector of thi.s universal tax, Philippe 
would have scattered his agents abroad in 
every direction, and, pcrtiaps, have enmeshed 
Europe in the net of French financial adminia-* 
tration. 

In a few years, Philippe de Valois had eon*' 
trivcd to offend every one — the barons by the 
affair of Robert of Artois, the burp^esses and 
merchants by his maximum and his coinage, 
the pope by his threats, and all Christendom by 
his duplicity with regiud to the emperor and 
his demand of levying in all kingdoms the 
tenths for the crusade. 

While this great power was thus undermi* 
ning itself, England was starting up. The 
young Edward III. had avenged his father by 
the death of Mortimer and the imprisonment 
of his mother, Isabella. lie had welcomed 
Robert of Artois, and refused y) give him up. 
He began to quibble with regard to his having 
done homage to Fran(*e. At first, the two 
powers came into collision in Scollmd. Phil- 
ippe sent succors to the SScotch, who were, 
nevertheless, defeated. In Ouyenne, the at- 
tack was more direct ; and the French king's 
seneschal drove the English out of the disputed 
territory. 

But the grand movement originated in Flan- 
ders, in the city of (I bent. The Flemings 
happened to have a count, who was wholly 
French — Louis de Nevers, who was only count 
through the battle of Cassel and the humilia* 
tion of his country, and who resided at Paxil, 
at the court of Philippe de Valois. Withont 
consulting his subjects, he ordered a general 
arrest of all the English throughout Flanders; 
on which Edward had all the Flemings in Eng- 
land arrested.* The comtnerce, which was 
the life-blood of each country, was thus sud- 
denly broken off. 

To attack the English through Guyenne and 
Flanders, was to wound them in their most 
sensible parts, to deprive them of cloth and 
wine. "They sold their wool at Bruges, in or- 
der to buy wine at Bordeaux. Ou the other 
hand, without Englisli wool, the Flemings were 
at a stand-still. Edward prohibited the expor- 
tation of wool,f reduced Fl:iiidors to despair, 
and forced her to fling lirrself into his arms.| 

At first, a crowd of Flemish workmen emi- 

i grated into England, whither they were allured 

at any cost,^ and by every kind of flattery and 



tion, the pope granted him the tithes of the kingdom of 
(Ysnce for Mx years. 

* But at the same time he wrote to the count and to the 
bunctmMuti'rs of the thn*e great cities, complaining of this 
act of violence. Oudexher^^t, c. IjG, fol. 96s!. Meyer, fol. 
I3fi, ap. 8i»m. t. z. p. 103. 

t Btatutum fuit quod null^i lana nresrens in AngllA ex* 
eat, S4>d quod ex ea fierent panni in Anglili. Walsingh. 
Hist. Angl. 

t "Then might yon have seen throughout Flaaden 
weavers. Allien, and others llvlniz by the wqyilen mnnn« 
fnrtnre. either begxing. or B>hnn)ed 
debt. tlllinK the soil." Meyer, p. 137. 



fnrtnre. either begging, or B>hnn)ed of this, or driven by 



, or 



^ " All workers in cloths (ii|)rrititn!s pannonim) comiBg 
into England bad tft places as^icnetl them, with many UIk 
erUcs and privileges.** .... To force them to omLanJA^«slL 
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caress. It is ruriuus to see how low froui this 
time lbr\v:ird this liauirhty nation will conde- 
scend, when llio occasion and its interest re- 
quire. "Their dress shall he beautiful," wrote 
the Knplish to Flanders, *" their bedfellows still 
more beautiful."'* 1 take it that the English 
character has been Heritjusly modified by these 



assembled at Ghent the men of the three m\ 
cities, " and showed them that they could uil 
live without the kln^ of England ; for all F1ii-| 
ders depended on cloth-making, and, TviiboHi 
wool, one could not make cloth : thereforf,b 
recommended them to keep the Engl!:ih kis{| 
their friend."* 



emigrations, which went on during the whole j Kdward was a very little prince to opf4)ce3 
of the fuurtetMith century. Previously, we j this great power, Philippe of Valois : bulk 
find no indications of that patient industry [had on his side the good M'ishetf of FiaDdcn. 
which now distinguishes the English. By en- i and the unanimous'zeal of his English subjeco. 
doavoring to, separate Flanders and England, The barons who sold the wool, and the aifr- 
the French king only .^tinmlaied Flemish emi- chants who traded in it, equally demanded «v. 



grdtion, and laid the foundation of England's 
manufactures. 

Mean^^hik^ Flanders did not resign herself. 
The towns burst out into insurrection. They 
had long hated the count, either because he 
supported the country against the monopoly of 
the townsjf or Becaubc he admitted the foreign- 
ers, the Frenchmen, to a share of their com- 
merce. J 

The men of Ghent, who undoubtedly repent- 



To render it more popular still* he &ent tm- 

cular to be read in all the parishes, mturXDjeg 

the people of the wrongs done him by Philippe. 

and of his fruitless eflbrts to preber\c peace.t 

It is curious to compare the admini^tratKi 

of the two kings at the be|rinning of this wir 

From this period, the proclamations of the im 

of England became exceedingly numerous. He 

orders every man between sixteen and sixty » 

take up arms.| To protect the country fwo 

cd of having withheld their aid from those of . French fleets and i^ottibh invasions, he esu> 

Yprcs and of Bruges at the battle of Cassel, jlishes a system of signals on all the coasU*! 



chose, in 1337, as> ihrir leader, the brewer, 
Jacqueniart Artaveld. Supported by the guilds, 
and, in particular, by the fullers and clothiers, 
Artaveld organized a vigorous tyranny.^ lie 

only vi'BH tliP> cxiMirtaiion of w<iol forbidden, but all impur- 

lation of tiicir fiilirir» prcihihitcd " LikcwiMJ it was 

ennrUMl, ihui no um* >lin(iUI ii>c cloth iimdc out of £n|;land." 
Walvinehitiii. nnn. KCio, l.'OG.— ^k*e Kyniur, passim^ and 
AndcrMiirii lliottir)- of t'tniuiirrut*, Acr. 
* Htuvt'vtT, Walxiricli-ini •ny-t that they were debarred 



He takes W'elshmen into his pay, and gives ibea 
a nniJorm.\\ Procuring artillery,^ he is the &ni 
to take advantage of this grand and fearful mvn- 
tion. He provides for the lleet, and for liie 
provisioning of his forces. He writes menacei 
to the earls who are to make preparation for 

he pleaded to come out and go round the town, to jntM Ui 
time and aniui^ bimwlf; and thus i\aa he e.«cortt^ iiifl 
he choM> to go lu supper. Earh of ihe^c a^iildk-r* haii frv 



adiiiiMiini into Eiitflaiiil liefon: the expir)' of three years, Flemish erna to a-dny na wapnx. aud for his expea9«t.«b:ci 



"that the jirldc of llie FI«iiiitii;H iniplil be chcrked. who 
wor>liip|N>d nione^-linpi more tliiin they m|N.>cted Engiiith- 
HNtn,** (i|ui plus inicroii quam .•iHglost veacrabantur.) Ann. 
1337. 

('J'he original of the |KiHsiipe quoted in the text seems to 
be the folW)win>!—" Here they >hould feed on fat beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their liiineMi should Htlnt their 
sbiniachh : their lied.o should lie KiHtd, and their bcdfellowsi 
better, si-einc the riche!<t yiMiiioii in EiiEtimd would not dis- 
dain to murry their dmitihicr'* untu them, and such the 
Knelitih iH-auiie.M, that the nut^t tiiivious foreigner* could 
not but coiiiiiii.'n(i them." KnllcrN Cliurch Ilit4ury, quoted 
in Blomefii'ld's IliNt. of .\<.rrtilk.— s^ IlalUim's Middle 
A|Ee9, vol. ill. note at p. 37*1.) — '1'kanislatos. 

t Sleyrr. p. I'J.'i, anii. 132*2. 

t " Me uuve a lircu«e lo the merchants, St. Jean d'Angely 
and of Knclielle. in iin|N)rt merchandiM) of all kinds into 
Hluys, and Hpiiointfd Dmnuu; nn a staple for their wines 
.... and forlMdo all muno|MiIy uf tho trade.*' Ateyer, 
p. Kij. 

^ "There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a 
brewer uf Mf'the(,'nn, called Jarob von Artaveld, who had 



he had |iaid lo him very re]u:ul;irly every w«>ek. tit iat 
also In every town and ra^Urwick thrcu'eh FUndePs, «r^ 
geants and soldiers in hiM piiy. to exerut** hit "rkr^, lad 
Kerve him as frples, to find out If any were inrlined tn tM 
aiminst him, and to give him Infonnatinn. The in>*uifef 
knew of any such being in a town, he wait bani*faed tf 
killed without delay, and none wt- re so great as bi ki 
exempted, for so early did he Utkc «ueh iiieaxurei lo gwri 
himself. At the sauif time he bnniKlied ail the most ^l»t^ 
ful knights and esqnin'N frtim Fland«?n, and *ucb ciLim 
from the princl|inl towns as he thuiiehl were ia tbe l«iil 
fii\-urab)e to the earl ; MeiEeti one halt'uf^ their rent^gtijf 
thf otlier moiety for the duwer of their wiv<r« and topport 
of their children. Those that were bHitiithrd. of which tkr 
numlier were very considemhie, resided for the ouai pan 
at &4t. Omer. and were called /<-« afo/c;. To »|«<nk ibe vaik. 
there never was in Flanders, or in any t tthrr ri'Oniry. criBt 
duke, or prince, who had Hurh {ierf<>ri cnninrind bsJicb* 
ViUi Artavfld. He collected the rents the duties oa niR^ 
and other taxes belonging to ih** earl, thouuh they wei« tk» 
earl's lawful revenue, in whatever p;irt of xhe couit) of 
Flanders lie might reside ; he raiiUHt alsv emivdiurj 



gained so much (Mipular favor and [uiwer over the Flemings, ! sub.'«idie5, which he spent and gave awny. wlth(>utrrnd«ri>f 



that every thing wan done according to his will. He com- 
manded in itll Fland«^n«, from one end to the other, with 
such authority, that no one dared to contradict his orders. 
Whenever he went out into the city of Ghent, he was 
attended liy thrne or four score aruMsd men on foot, amtmg 
whom were two or ihreu that were in his secrets; if he met 
any man whom he htitcd or susjiected. he was Instnnily 
killed : for he tiad ordered tho:<e who were in his confidence 
to remark whenever he ahouhl make a particular sign on 
Dieeting any (Nrrson, and to murdrr him directly without 
fail, or wailing further onIen>, of whatever rank he might 
be. This hapfiened very fn'qiiently ; so that many principal 
men were killed ; and he wan so dreaded, that no one dared 
to speak af(Ain!>t Uin actions, or scjirce ti> contradict him, but 
all were fiirced lo rnterinin him hMiidi^omely. 

"When ills rom|ianlons bi-fure mentioned had conducted 
him to his hotel, each went home to his dinner, and im- 
mediately after returned to the street before his house, 
whexe they rcniaineU making a nuiae and brawling, until 



account Ui any one. W hen he said he wna in wuni n( m-.tMT' 
hr wa<t immediately believed ; and well it was tor lb* u vho 
did lietieve him — fi>r it was |ierllou<t to contnidict hini: -iia^ 
if he wished to borrow money of anv of ih^' citizens, i^fl" 
was no one that dart^i to refuse him '* Fmi^ynrl. b. i. e. if. 

* Siiui-age. p. 143. "The chief in'(Cicntor< n ih:» »» 
liance were Jacob .Artaveld. and Piger i>f rijurtrKy. a k-4 
noble Flemish knight, who wa!< liehe:itif:-d :it Bruges t, 
Philip's orders." Meyer, p. 143. Comp. Fnii!>MJt. c.:?!). 

t Kymer. t iv. p. HIM.— In the same iii'inncr. brf<^ Ht 
cam|Ktign which ended in the battle of Oecy, he wrmr 9 
the two heads of the Dominicans and of' the AoguA* 
IMipular preachers, " to explain ail. both to clerks and v 
the fienple, and to animate and encourage theni." Ciav 
.Acta Public, v. 4!I6. 

t Rymer, t. li. p. 918. ed. 1P21. 

^ Higna per ignem. Ibid. p. 006— campanc, Il»d. p. Hit 

U Una secta vestitl. Ibid. p. 993. 

IT Ibid, t U. p. 916^ ed. 18U. 
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ransport, and to the archbishop of Canter- 
words of comfort, and of flattery for the 
»le : — " We acknowledge with grief that 
people of our kingdom have hitherto been 
^ssed by various burdens, tallages, and 
>8itions. The necessity of our affairs hin- 
us from relieving them. Let your grace, 
, preserve this people in benignity, humility, 
jnce," &c.* 

he king of France is far from having as 

y details to attend to. War for him is still 

udal business. The barons of the South 

in from him restitution of the right of pri- 

war, and a promise to respect their jus- 

kf But, at the same time, the nobles de- 

to be paid for serving the king. These 

^hty barons hold out their hands for bounty- 

ey. The knight banneret is to have twenty 

a day, the knight ten, &c.| This was 

i^orst of systems, a system at once feudal 

mercenary, and which united the inconve- 

ces of both. 

'hile the English king renews the commer- 
c barter which secures liberty of trade to 

£n merchants, the French monarch orders 
ombards to come to his fairs in Cham- 
:e, and takes it upon him to trace the route 

are to follow.^ 

tie English set out full of hope, (a. d. 
I.) They felt themselves to be summoned 
II Christendom. Their friends in Flanders 
lised them powerful assistance. The bar- 
vere well-inclined towards them, and Arta- 
answered for the three great cities. The 
lish, who have always believed that money 
lo every thing, displayed their magnificence 
profusion from the moment they arrived, 
ey were as lavish of gold and of silver, as 
3ney rained on them from the clouds, giv- 
landsome jewels to the lords, ladies, and 
liseiles, to acquire their good-will and fa- 

and their behavior was such, that they 

beloved by those of both sexes, and even 
le common people, to whom they grave no- 
, but who were pleased with their state 
nagnificence.^^ll 

hatever might be the admiration felt by 
Hemings for their great English friends, 
ard found them more hesitating than he 
;ted. At first, the barons professed their 
ness to second him, but alleged that it was 
fair that the most powerful among them, 
like of Brabant, should be the first to de- 

himself. The duke asked for time, and 



Id. p. 1025, ann. 1338. 

d. ii. p. 61. ann. 1330 ; p. 95, aan. 1333 

d. IL pp. lSO-130, ann. 1338. 

'' way of Aiicnea-Moitee, and then thnnifh Carcae- 

Beaocaire, Macon. Ibfd. p. 305. 

olsMurt, b. t. c. 34. 

reference to the edition specified In the note at p. 407. 

ices will occasionally be noticed between Johnes*s 

Ikon and that given in the text. These arise Oom 

erences in the text of Froissart chosen by M. Miche- 

d that which was adopted bv Mr. Johnes ; and the 

lor of course adlieres to M. Mlchelet's rea<ttngs.)— 

UATOR. 
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at last consented. Then, they stated Uiat they 
waited for only one thing more in order to de- 
clare themselves — namely, that the emperor 
should defy the king of France, since, they 
said, we are in reality subjects of the empire. 
And, indeed, the emperor had only too good 
cause for war, Philippe having invaded the 
Cambresis, a fief of the empire.* 

Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, had other, 
and more personal motives for declaring him- 
self. Persecuted by the French popes, he 
talked of nothing less than of proceeding to 
Avignon with an army, to force the pope to 
grant him absolution. Edward sought confer- 
ence with him at the diet of Coblentz. In this 
great assembly, where were present three arch- 
bishops, four dukes, thirty-seven counts, and a 
crowd of barons, the Englishman learned to 
his cost what German pride and slowness were. 
At first, the emperor was desirous of granting 
him the favor of kissing his feet. Before this 
supreme judge, the king of England presented 
himself as the accuser of Philippe of Valois. 
The emperor, the globe in one hand, the scep- 
tre in the other, while a knight held over his 
head a naked sword, defied the king of France, 
declared him to have forfeited the protection 
of the empire, and graciously conferred on Ed- 
ward his diploma as imperial vicar on the left 
bank of the Rhine. This was all that the Eng- 
lishman could get out of him ; for the emperor 
pondered, felt scruples, and instead of involving 
himself in a hazardous war with France, turn- 
ed his steps towards Italy. Here, however, 
Philippe of Valois had the passage of the Alps 
barred against him by a son of the king of Bo- 
hemia, f 

Returning with his diploma, the English 
king inquired of the duke of Brabant where 
he could show it to the barons of the Low 
Countries. The duke fixed upon the little 
town of Herck, (Arques,) on the frontiera of 
Brabant, as the place of meeting. ** When all 
were met, know that the town was filled to 
crowding with lords, knights, squires, and all 
manner of people; and Uie town-hall, where 
were sold bread and flesh, of little worth, was 
hung with rich and fine cloths, like to the 
presence-chamber of the king ; and the Eng- 
lish king was seated, with a rich and noUe 
crown of gold on his head, five feet higher than 
the rest of the company, on a butcher^s bench, 
where he used to cut and sell his meat. Never 
had such a hall so great honor !**( 

While all the lords were doing homage on 
this butcher^B bench to the new vicar-imperial, 
the duke of Brabant had the king of France 
entreated to believe nothing that might be said 
against him. When Edward defied Philippe 
in his name, and in the name of the barons, the 
duke declared that he preferred sending his de- 



* FVoissart b. i. c. 33. 

t Schmidt. HIsL des Allem. t iv. L vU. c vU. p. 91& 

X nolBsart, vol. L c 34. 
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fiance apart ; and, in short, when Edward pray- 
ed him to follow him to Cambrai, he confined 
himself to promising that as soon as he should 
hear that Edward haid sat down before that city, 
he would join him with tweWe hundred good 
lances. 

Durinp: winter, the German and Low Coun- 
try barons were tampered with by French gold ; 
and they became the more inactiye. Edward 
could not put them in motion until the Septem- 
ber of the year following, (a. d. 1339.) Cam^- 
brai was better defended than had been sup- 
posed. The season was advanced ; Edward 
raised the siege, and entered France. But, 
when on the frontier, the count of Hainault 
declared that he could not follow him beyond 
it ; that holding fiefs both of the empire and of 
France, he would willingly 6er\'e on the impe- 
rial territory ; but that as soon as ho was on 
the French soil, he must obey the king as his 
suzerain, and that he should straightway go and 
join him against the English.* 

Amidst these tribulations, Edward advanced 
slowly towards the Oise, ravaging the whole 
country, and keeping together with difficulty 
his discontented and starving allies. He re- 
quired a victory to indemnify him for so much 
expense and so many disgusts ; and, for a mo- 
ment, thought that he was on the point of com- 
ing to a pitched battle. The French king ap- 
peared in person, near La CapcUe, at the head 
of a fine army : — " There were eleven score 
and seven banners,^' says Froissart, ** five hun- 
dred and sixty pennons, four kings, six dukes, 
thirty-six earl.*^, upwards of four thousand 
knights, and more than sixty thousand common 
men. With Philippe de Valois, king of France, 
were the kings of Bohemia, of Navarre, and of 
Scotland ; the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Bourbon, Ijorraine, and Athens ; the 
earls of Alen^on, (the king^s brother,) of Flan- 
ders, Hainault, Blois, Bar, Forets, Foix, Ar- 
magnac, the earl dauphin of Auvergnc, &c., 
and from Gasc(my and Languedoc so many 
earls and viscounts that it would take up too 
much time to name them. It was a fine sight 
to see the banners and pennons flying in the 
plain, the barbed horses, the knights and esquires 
richly armed." The French king himself de- 
manded battle ; and Edward had only to fix, 
for the 2d of October, on the ground — a fine 
plain, without wood, marsh, or river, to advan- 
tage either party. 

On the day fixed, when Edward, already 
" mounted on an ambling palfrey, and attended 
only by Sir Robert d*Artois, Sir Reginald 
Cobham, and Sir Walter Manny, rode along 
the line of his army, and right sweetly entreated 
the lords and their companions, that they would 
aid him to preserve his honor" — ^the French 
bethought themselves, says the chronicler of 
St. l)enys,t that it was t riday, and then that 



there was some unfavorable ground to be fl 
over bet\v'een the two armies. Accordii;* 
Froissart, " the French were of contrarj op 
ions among themselves, and each spoke vnii 
thoughts. Some said it would be a gm 
shame, and very blameable, if tbe king did rt 
give battle when he saw his enemies mm 
him, and drawn up in his own kingdom iDbaflli 
array, in order to fight with him aecordiifi 
his promise : others said it i%'ould ex^i 
singular instance of madness to fight, at iff 
were not certain that some treachery wuim 
intended ; besides, if fortune should be id^ 
vorable, the king would run a great mk i 
losing his kingdom ; and if he should coqv 
his enemies, he would not be the nearer to pii 
possession of England, or of the land oftk 
allies. Thus the day passed until neartnhi 
o'clock in disputes and debates. About iM 
a hare was started in the plain, and rannflf 
the French army, who began to make a girt 
shouting and noise, which caused tbose ii th 
rear to imagine the combat was begun iith 
front, and many put on their helmeti, iri 
made ready their swords. Several nevlmighi 
were made, especially by the earl of UiiW 
who knighted fourteen, and they were ereri^ 

ter called knights of the hare !»*• 

midst of the debates of the council of tlie kpf 
of France, letters were brought to the bf 
from Robert king of Sicily, a very great i*» 
oger .... he had often cast the nativitieHj 
the kings of France and England, and m 
found, by his astrology and the influence ofw 
stars, that, if the king of France foaghl *J 
the king of England in pen>on, he would «iff 
be defeated ; in consequence of which, hei* 
a wise king, and much fearing thedang«f*» 
peril of his cousin the king of France, had «• 
long before, letters, most carne8dy to iwHf* 
king Philippe and his council never to gjjj 
battle to the English when king Edward 4b*> 
be there in person."* -. 

This unlucky expedition had exhaoitw M" 
ward's finances; and he was advised^* 
friends, who were exceedingly disheartenwi* 
apply to those rich communes of ^^'•'vj 
which could do more for him, of then**** 
alone, than the whole empire. After takingJ^J 
time to deliberate, the Flemings answered tj* 
their conscience would not allow then to 



dare war against the French king, their w^ 
rain, and their scruple was the more ^^!^ j 

In order to set them at ease, both a» ^^P^ 



* nnd. c 38. 

t Clmn. de SL DeayB, c zvU. 
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they had engaged to forfeit two miluo* 
florins to the pope, if they attacked 
France, For this, Artaveld found 

their conscience and their money, he W"*^ 

himself of making the 

of France.] Edward, 

the title of Imperial Vicar, in order - -^ 

over the barons of the Low Countries* "J*", 

himself to be made king of France, in ^^ 



leir money, nc ^- ^ 

B king of EDgl»«»J3 
I, who had just wc^ 

Vionr in .inlef ^ jT, 



I 



* Id. iltid. 



tM.foLI.*'* 
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fidwud Uket the til^ of 
tiM kioc of Ffcaoce. 
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e consciences of the commons of Flan* 
Philippe de Valois had an interdict laid 
' priests by the pope ; but Edward sent 
nglish priests to confess them and give 
)soluiiou»* 

war became direct. Both parties fitted 
re fleets, the one to guard, the other to 
le 8trait8> The French fleet, strength- 
/ Genoese galleys, numbered, it is saidi 
lan a hundred and forty largo vessels^ 
bore forty thousand men ; the whole 
tided by a knight, and by the treasurer 
let, ** who only knew how to keep hie 
' This singular admiral, who had a 
of the sea, kept his whole fleet closely 
in the harbor of Sluys. In vain did 
noese Barbanera (Blackbeard) remon- 
ipon the want of sea-room, and strive to 
im comprehend that it was necessary to 
ut from the shore in order to allow free- 
manoeuvring. The English came upon 
3fore they attempted to move, threw out 
Qg-irons, and, from the continuous stage 
[s their close order presented, the en- 
sat resembled a land-fight. In six hours, 
glish archers gave Edward the victory, 
pearance of the Flemings, who present- 
iselves in force on the shore,jook away 
3 from the coaquere(L Barbanera s drvi- 
hich had stood out to sea in good time, 
scaped. The French lost thirty thou- 
.en. The unlucky Bahuchet was hung 
mast of his own ship.f Already did the 
mian, who styled himself king of France, 
is enemy as rebels. France might find 
lirty thousand men ; but the moral result 
battle was not less fatal than that of the 
of La Hogue, or of Trafalgar. The 
. lost all heart at sea ; and the strait re- 
open to the English for centuries.! 
ist, all seemed to favor Edward. Arta- 
id brought sixty thousand Flemings, in 
lence, to the assistance of his ally, the 
f Hainault,^ and this large army inspired 
ith the hope of striking some decisive 
He led this world of English, Flemings, 
abanters, before the strong city of Tour- 
This cradle of the monarchy has been 
;haB once its boulevard ; and Charles 
:kRowledged the oft-proved devotion of 
y by ^^ing it for arms the royal arms of 
}. 

er. i. xli. fol. Uh 

inn. vol. i. c 130-193, pw 331. e4. Bachon. 
B convenient ministry uf a Jester was eroployvd to 
Philip with ^is great defeat, which no cnurUer 
Ung tn hazara his fiivor by conHnanicating ; and 
: waa accordingly invited to join his bnfloon in 
t **the cowardly Eneilth.** who dtirst not leap into 
liler the manner of nU brave Normans. Walaing- 

rotcd in the Rev. E. Smedley's History of Franco, 
in the Library of Useful Knowledge, p. 173.)— 

t leaving Edward, whom he served in tk« empirt^ 
I Philippe ni the kinftdoMy this young lord. Irritated 
avages which the French king had allowed to be 
id in his territories, sent his defiance to him, and 
afed himself under Edward. Froissart, c 101, 
u 



Philippe de Valois came to its relief. The 
town held out, and the siege was protracted. 
Meanwhile the Flemings^ not knowing what to 
do, went to plunder Arques towards St. Omer.* 
Suddenly, however, the garrison of this town 
fell upon them> lance in rest, banners unfurled, 
and with loud cries. The Flemings tried to 
escape by throwing away their booty ; but they 
were chased for two leagues, lost eighteen hun« 
dred men, and communicated their alarm to the 
rest of the army. " Now, there fell out a 
strange hap .... About midnight, as these 
Flemings were asleep in their tents, so sudden 
an alarm and fright came upon them, that they 
all cut up) and could not make suflicicnt haste 
to decamp. They directly pulled down their 
tents and pavilions, flung them into the baggage- 
wagons, and took to their heels ; without wait* 
ing for any one, or keeping any order or regular 
road. When the two commanders, Messire 
Robert d^Artois and Henry of Flanders, heard 
of this, they got up in the greatest haste, and 
ordered large fires and torches to be lighted : 
they mounted their horses, and galloping aflei 
the Flemings, said to them, * SirS) tell us what 
has ailed you, that you fly thus, when no one 
pursues yuu ; you ought to think yourselves 
very secure, -and yet you are still going on. 
Return back, for God's sake : you are exceed- 
ingly to blame, to run away without being pur- 
sued.^ But, notwithstanding ail their entrea* 
ties, they would not stop, and each took the 
nearest way he could find to his own home. 
These lords, perceiving they could not prevail 
with them, ordered their baggage to be packed 
up in the wagone, and came to the siege of 
'V ournay, where they related to the chiefs what 
had happened to the Flemings, which surprised 
all ; some said, they must have been be* 

witched."! 

The Englishman labored in vain. This 
great war of the Low Countries, with which 
he sought to overwhelm France, came to noth* 
ing in his hands. With the exception of occ^ 
sional fits of brutal rage; the ]<leming« were 
not naturally warlike ; all their desira was, to 
have nothing to pay. But their barons wanted 
to be paid into the bargain ; they took pay on 
both sides, and remained at home. 

Luckily for Edward, at the very moment 
Flanders went out, Brittany took fire«| This 

* They wei« led by Robert of Artoto— " On a Wedneaday 
morning he sent fur all the captains of hit host, and said to 
thecn, * Mrs, I have been sent for to go to St (Hner. and 
am promised tiiat it shall sooo t>e given ap to me.* Without 
deiiy they ran to arm themselves, and said to one another 
— * m quick, coairade, we shall again drink to-day those 
good wl ne< of St. Omer.* ** Cbrootcle quoted ^ lavage U 
his edition of Froiiisart, p. 156. 

t Frulssart, b. i. c. 79. 

X %}o\im de Mootfort repaired to England, and did hom- 
age to Edward at Windsor. **The king of England, coo 
sldering that his war afalnst France would be strengthened 
by this means,— that he could not have a better entry into 
that country than tlimvgh Britian^,— that the Genuans 
and Brabanters had done nothing for him but co-^t him 
large sums,— and that the lords m the empire had led him 
up and dowB, taking his money, without making any re- 
tnm lor It, WM Very napiqr CO oimpljr with th« Mri*s lequeai* 
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was a land that would burst into flames in a far 
different fashion. The Bretons can hardly ever 
have been said to be at peace in the middle age. 
When they were not fighting at home, they 
were hired to fight abroad. In Philippe-le- 
BePs day, and up to the battle of Cassel, they 
willingly followed the armies of our kings into 
Flanders, to plunder and feed on the fat of the 
land. But when France, on the contrary, was 
broken in upon by Edward, and when the Bre- 
tons would only liave come in for a poor war, 
they remained at home and fought with each 
other. 

This war is the pendent to the Scottish wars. 
Just as Philippe-le-Bel had encouraged Wal- 
lace and Robert Bruce against Edward I., the 
third Edward supported Montfort against Phil- 
ippe de Valois. And this is not an historical an- 
alogy alone. As all know, there is both affinity 
of race and tongue, and a geographical resem- 
blance between the two countries. In Scot- 
land, as in Brittany, the remotest districts are 
inhabited by a Celtic people, and the borders 
by a mixed population charged with defending 
the country. Our landes of Maine and of An- 
jou, and our forests of Ille and Vilaine answer 
to the gloomy Scotch border. But this border 
is still more desert. You may trarel whole 
hours at the rapid pace of an English stage- 
coach, without meeting tree or house ; only a 
few nooks of land, where the small Northum- 
brian sheep pick up a scanty existence. All 
seems to luive been burnt up under Hotspur's 
horse . . .* While traversing this land of song 
and ballad, one wonders where writer or singer 
could have come from. But little is required 
for poetry to grow out of. It needs not the 
oleanders of the Eurotas ; a patch of Breton 
heath, or the thistle, the national emblem, at 
meeting which Burns turned aside his plough- 
share, is enough. t 

England found in this thin but warlike popu- 
lation, an invincible outlaw, a never-dying Robin 

Hood The borderers lived sumptuously 

on their neighbor's goods. When nothing was 
left of the plunder of the last foray, the mis- 
tress of the house served up to her husband for 
dinner, on a dish, a pair of spurs, and he start- 
ed off on another expedition with alacrity. . . .| 
These were strange wars ; the difficulty for both 
^rties was to find one another. In this great 
Scottish expedition, Edward III. advanced 
several days, the rain constantly falling, and 
through briers and thickets, without descrying 
any other army than herds of deer ;^ and was 

and receiTed hli faomaite for the duchy ....** Froluart, 
b. i. c. 68. The letters by which Lewia of BavarW lecalli 
hln grant tn Edwaid of the title of ImperlAl Vicar, are dated 
Jane 8S. 1341. • 

* tSee Sbal»peare*» Henry IV. 

t " The moKh bnr-thlstle •preadlng wide 
Amidst the bmided bear, 
The weederclips I inmed aalde. 
And apcired the symbol dear.** 
Bee the Introduction to 8cott*s Border BOnatreisy. 
t "Ride. Andrew, boogh** i* th* pot.** Ibid. 
% ^'lalbecourKorthadaytbMVwan fireqaaat ciIm oT 



obliged to offer a large simi to whoever would 
find out the enemy for him.* The Scotch, col- 
lecting and dispersing with the ease of spiiiu, 
entered England when they would. Tbej 
had few horses,t and no baggage. Every mu 
carried his small bag of meal, and a brick (inm- 
plate 1) to bake it on. 

They did not content themselves with carry- 
ing war into England, but willingly adventured 
to distant parts. All know the story of the 
Douglas, who, charged by his dying monarch 
to bear his heart to Jerusalem, bent his course 
thither through Spain, and launched the heart 
in battle against the Moors.t But their na- 
tional crusading ground was France ; that ii. 
they could there do most harm to the Engltik. 
A Douglas became count of Touraine; aid 
Douglas is a name said to be still found m 
Bresse.^ 

Our Brittany had its border like Scotlaad; 
and, no doubt, its ballads as well.| Perhaps 
the life of the mercenary soldier, which wu 
long the pursuit of the Bretons in the middk 
age, stifled this poetic genius. 

But the history of Brittany is one poem. So 
diversified and obstinate a struggle has not been 
handed down. This race of rams have ever 
been butting, without finding any thing harder 
than themselves. «They have made head ia 
turn against France, and the enemies of France. 

alarm, as if the foremost ranks were engafed with As 
enemy: which those behind believing to be true, thcr 
honied forward as fast as possible, over rocks and moaa- 
tains, sword in hand, with their helmets and shields fn- 
pared Ibr flghtina, without waiUnc liir father, brother. «r 
Ikiend. When they had hastened about half a Icsfae 
towards the place mrni which the noise came, tbey fbaid 
themselves disappointed, as the cries proceeded from soM 
herds of deer or other wild beasts, which aboonded ia thus I 
heaths and desert places, and whidh fled before the bsa- ' 
ners, panned by the shouts of the army, which made thai 
imagine it was something else.'* Froissart. b. I. c 18. 

* " There was another pruclamaUon made, that wbeew 
chnse to take pains and And out where tiie Scots were, sai 
should bring certain intelligence of It to the king, iht 
messenger of such news should have oae hudred pondi 
a-year in land, and be made a knight by the kiBj hiOMMtf" 
Ilnd. In R)*mcr is an order for Thooiaa de Sokesby * 
receive, halt-yearly, at Michaelmas and Easter, oae hoadnd 
pounds at the Exchequer, unUl he was provided with oat 
hundred pounds in land for his life. Billed by the klaf at 
Lincoln, September 98. ]327. 

t (" lis avalent pen de cavalerie, mais point de bagafwi.*' 
This Ls a singular slip of the pen : especially with FluiiaH 
lying open before nor anthor— who expresaly aaya. "ThsT 
are all on horseback, except the camp-fbllowers, who aissi 
ftrnL The knights and esqnires are well mounted k Isift 
bay horses, the common people on litUe galloways.** B. 1> 

C 17.)— TaAMSLATOR. 

t (...." the Moorish cavalry fled, pooglas with Ui 
companions eagerly pursued the Saracens. iSlUv Ibr 
casket from his neck which contained the heart of nrwi. 
he threw it before him and cried, * JVVw f»9 tlea 0Kmari.m 
lAea wart wvaC mmd Domglaa wUlfMtw tfas, er dtsT TW 
ftagiUves rallied — surronnded and oferpowered by •vyeri* 
numbers, Donglas fell, while attempting to rescue WUnui 
St. Clare, of Roslin. who shared his fhte. Robert and Wal- 
ter Logan, both of them knights, were slain with Dnn|ka 
.... His few surviving companions ffinnd his body la lit 
fleld, together with the casket, and reverently rMonvtfrf 
them to Scotland. The remains of Douglas weiv fartaiii 
In the sepulchre of his fkther, in the chorchof I>on0sa.iii 
the heart of Bruce was deposited at Meboae.** Laid Vtki 
Annals of Scotland, ann. 1330.) — TnjufSLATon. 

) Mkband's Biographie Unlverwlle, art. Doi^lai. 

11 There are no ancient ones extant See, amow fi* 
worin, M. Emlle Soavestre*! chamlBg 
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Brittany, under Nomeno^ and Montfort, repuls- 
ed our kings ; under Allan Barbetorte, she re- 
pulsed the Northmen ; and, under Dug^esclin, 
the English. 

It was on the Breton border, in the landes of 
Anjou, that Robert-)e-Fort was slain by the 
Northmen, and gained the throne for the Capets. 
There, too, the future kings of England took 
the name of PIante-Gen^,ts, (Plantagenets.)* 
These heaths, like that of Macbeth, hailed both 
kingdoms. 

The long tale of the Breton wars which light 
up (renluminent) so well the Chronicles of 
froissart,! those adventures of all kinds, inter- 
mingled with romantic incidents, remind one of 
some of the abrupt landscapes of the country 
with their sudden contrasts, poor, stony, and 
the rocks sprinkled with sad-looking flowers. 
But there is more than one part of its history, 
whose savage horror is not imaged in the ele- 
gant and chivalrous chronicler. The history 
of Brittany can only be thoroughly felt and 
comprehended on the theatre of the events 
themselves ; by the rocks of Auray, the shores 
of Quiberon, and those of St. Michel-en-Gr^ve, 
where the fratricide duke met the black monk.| 

The fine Amazonian adventures in which 
Froissart delights, those feats of Jane of Mont- 
fort's, who had a man's courage and lion*s 
hearty those brave speeches of Jane of Clis- 
son^s and Jane of Blois\ do not tell the whole 
of the war of Brittany : this war is likewise 
that of Clisson the butcher, and of the devout 
and conscientiously cruel Charles of Blois. 

Duke Jean III., (of Brittany,) dying without 
children, left a niece and a brother. The niece, 
daughter of his elder brother, Louis, was mar- 
ried to Charles of Blois, a prince of the blood. 
The king favored her claim to the succes- 
sion ; and the barons of French Brittany were 
mostly on her side.^ Montfort, the younger 
brotiier, was supported in his claim by the Brit- 
ish Bretons, and called in the English. || The 
king of England, who in France maintained the 
right of the female line, in Brittany espoused 
that of the male ; while the king of France was 
just as inconsistent in the opposite direction. 

A singular destiny was that of the Montforts, 
as, indeed, we have already observed.^ It was 
a Montfort who advised Louis-le-Gros to arm 



* Phnta-eeni^tA, the heath or bmom. 

t "Entrcruns en la griind matiere ot hUtoire de Bre- 
tagne, qui prinduinent renlnmine ce llvre pour les beaux 
fdlu d*arni>><« qui y sont ramentnts.** (Let us enter on the 
lireat i>uliject and histitry of Brittany, which Rreatly lights 
up thi« b<H>k by the Ane deeds of amM recounted in IL) 
iTohs. 1. p. 4().>-4>, od. Biichon. 

X (For thiH li'|!i.>nd, see Miss Coatello*s BoeagtM ami, the 
Vinti>.)—T%KH*i,k.ro9.. 

^ According to Froissart, Charlet of Blois always had oo 
his side jf re out of nevtn. 

II "Thn constalile flrvt repaired to Brithh Brittany. 
(BretaffHf brrtonnaHt,) becausr he was aware that It ever 
Inrlint^d more to tUike Jrhan de Montfort. than French 
Brittany, (Hretagne galtoty) Froissart, t 1. ed. Buchon. 
— " The countess of .Montfort held many fortresses in Bre- 
lagne linitonnant/' " The count de Montfort was burled at 
Quim|)ercorcntin." ed. Sauvage, pb 175. 

^I See, above, p. 279. 




the French communes. It was a Montfort who 
headed the crusade against the Albigeois, and 
annihilated the liberties of the cities of the 
South. It was a Montfort who introduced into 
the English parliament the representatives of 
the commons. And now we find another, in 
the fourteenth century, whose name is the rally- 
ing cry of the Bretons against the French. 

Montfort*s competitor, Charles of Blois, was 
nothing less than a saint — the second fun 
by the house of France. He confess 
self morning and evening, and heard n 
or five times daily. He would not trav^ 
out an almoner, who had to carry ii 
bread, wine, water, and fire, in order] 
mass by the way.* Did he meet 
down he flung himself from his horse 
knees in the mud. He repeatedly 
the pilgrimage to St. Yves, the great] 
Brittany, barefooted over the snow, 
pebbles in his shoes, would not have 
cloth cleared of vermin,f and was gii 
three ropes whose thick and frequel 
wore their way into his flesh, so that, 
witness, you were wrung with pity. When he 
prayed, he smote his breast with such violence 
as to turn ii from white to green.X 

One day, he halted within a stone^s throw of 
the enemy, and exposed to g^reat danger, in or- 
der to hear mass. At the siege of Quimper, 
when the tide had nearly surprised his soldiers, 
he exclaimed, " If God so wills, the tide will 
do us no harm ;" and, indeed, the town was 
carried, and numbers of the inhabitants put to 
the sword. He hastened at once to the cathe- 
dral to return thanks to God for his success ; 
then stopped the massacre. 

This terrible saint had no pity either on him- 
self, or on others. He believed himself com- 
pelled to punish his adversaries as rebels. 
When he began the wars by besieging Mont- 
fort in Nantes, (a. d. 1342,) he threw over the 
walls to him the heads of thirty knights. 
Mtmtfort surrendered, was delivered up to the 
king, and, in violation of the terms on which 
he capitulated, imprisoned in the tower of the 
Louvre.^ 

**The countess of Montfort, who possessed 
the courage of a man and the heart of a lion, 



* See the Proc^s-verhal, and evidence coneemlng the 
life and miracles of Charles, duke of Brittany, of the house 
of France, 4cc. MS. de la Bibl. du Rol, 3 vols. In fd. 
No. 5381.— D. Morlco (Preuves, t. U. pb J) glvet an eitnct 
from another niaouwripL 

t The twenty-fourth wttnc«B, Yves le Clerc, t. 1. p. 147. 
depones — " He did not change his sackcloth, although full 
of lice to a wonder : and when hb itroom nf the chambers 
was about to clean the said sackcloth of them, the lord 
Charles said. * Let be ; remove not a single louse ;' and Miild 
that they did him no harm, and when they stung him 
(ipsum pungebant) be remembered his God." 

t In tantam quod adstanUbus videbatur quod a senm 
alienatui erat, et color vultus lp<)lns mutabntnr de natnrall 
coiiire hi viridero. The seventeenth witness, Pagan de 
Quelen, t. i. p. 87. 

^ The Chronicle in verse by Gulllanme de Saint- Andr6, 
counsellor, ambassador, and secretary to duke Jean IV., 
and apostolical and Imperial noUry, leaves no doubt of th« 
dupUdtf piMtlMd towudi klm. Booiou^ UL ^ V?&. 
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was in the city of Rennes when she heard of 
the seixure of her lord ; and, notwithstanding 
the great grief she had at heart, as may well 
be supposed, for she had rather her lord had 
been killed than in prison, she did not behare 
like a distressed woman, but like a bold and 
proud man, and did all she could to comfort and 
reanimate her friends and soldiers. Showing 
them a young child, called John, after his fa- 
ther, she said, ' Oh, gentlemen, do not be cast 
down by what we have suffered through the 
loss of my lord ; he was but one man ; look at 
my little child here : if it please God, he shall 
be his restorer, (avenger,) and shall do you 
much service. I have plenty of wealth, which 
1 will distribute among yon, and will seek out 
for such a leader as may give you a proper 
confidence.* "* Being besieged in Hennebon by 
Charles of Blois, she headed a sortie, burned 
the tents of the French, and, not being able to 
regain the town, made for the castle of Auray, 
(Brest ?) where she soon collected five hun- 
dred men-at-arms, and, at their head, again 
rode past the French camp and re-entered 
Hennebon, ** with great triumph and sound of 
trumpets and nakirs." It was time for her to 
arrive. The Breton lords had begun to talk of 
capitulation openly, when she saw approaching 
the succors which she had so long expected 
from England. " The countess of Montfort 
came down from the castle to meet them^ and 
with a most cheerful countenance, kissed Sir 
Walter Manny, and all his companions, one af- 
ter the other, like a noble and valiant dame."t 

The English monarch came himself, about 
the close of the year, to succor Brittany ; and 
the king of France drawing nigh with his army, 
it seemed as if this petty war of Brittany was 
about to become a great one. However, no- 
thing important took place. The wants of both 
kings compelled them to a truce, in which their 
allies were comprehended — the Bretons alone 
remaining free to make war. 

Mont fort's captivity strengthened his party ; 
and Philippe of Valois managed to strengthen 
it still more by putting to death Meen Breton 
lords whom he believed to favor the English. 
One of them, Clisson, when prisoner in Eng- 
land, had been most kindly treated ; and it is 
said that the earl of Salisbury out of revenge 
on Edward, who had debauched his beautiful 
countess, informed the French king of the se- 
cret treaty concluded between his master and 
Clisson.^ Philippe invited the Bretons to a 



* FroLssart, b. i. c 7S. 

t Id. ibid. c. 81. 

X Chronlqufi de Flaodre, pp. 273, 174r-FrolHait, b. 1, 
c. 77, and c. 119. 

(Thiii Btfir>' of Clifison's belnf betmyed by the eari of Salis- 
bury, is not in FioiMart, but may be found in the Hist, de 
BretaKne, vol. I. p. 968.— Lord HaUeii observes of the whole 
•xp«!<iition, into his account of which Froisaart interweaves 
hi» beautiful rowuiRce of EtiwuTd't passion for the couniess 
of tSailiibur)'— " All this seems to be fabulous, and to have 
been invvntml by some person who meant to impose on the 
Inquisitive Gxedulity <tf FroistarL It cannot be reconciled 
With kaowB hiiioitoal ilfttM» wltli Um chMsctsn and coodl- 



toumay, when they were seized, and ] 
death without trial. The brother of \ 
them, who was a priest, was not included 
same punishment ; but he was expose* 
ladder, where the people stoned him. 

Shortly afterwards, Philippe had thr€ 
man barons executed, without trial. He 
too, to get the count of Harcourt in his 
but the count escaped, and was no \cm : 
able to the English than Robert of Art 

Hitherto, the barons had been little 
lous about treating with the foreignei 
feudal man still considered himself a sp 
sovereign, who might negotiate on I 
account. The near connections betw 
French and English nobility, and cumir 
tongue, (the English nobles still spoke I 
favored intimacies of the kind. Clisson 
raised a barrier between the two kingd 

In one and the same year, the Eng 
lost Montfort and Artaveld. The lai 
become altogether English. Feeling I 
escaping out of his grasp, he sought to 
over to the prince of Wales. Edward 
ready at Sluys, presenting his son to th( 
masters of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypre, 
Artaveld was slain. 

With all his popularity, this king of I 
was at bottom only the chief uf the larg 
the defender of their monopoly. They 
ited the smaller ones from engaging 
woollen manufacture. A revolt from th 
had taken place in one of them, which 
down by Artaveld ; and he had killed a n 
his own hand. Even within Ghent, 
guilds of clothiers made war with eac 
The fullers required a rise of wages f 
weavers or cloth manufacturers, who 
and a furious combat was the conse 
There was no means of separating the 
dogs ; and the priests vainly expired 
in the public place. The weavers, i 
ed by Artaveld, crushed the fullers, 
1345.*) 

Artaveld, who trusted to neither, w 
ious to escape from his dangerous pos 
resign what he could not keep, or else ' 
under a master who needed and would 
him. Recalling the French was noi 
dreamed of. He therefore invited the I 
and went over to Bruges and Ypres, 
rangue and negotiate. In the interim 
slipped from his hands. 

On his return, he found the populace 



tlons of the penons therein mentioned, or with tk 
tenor of authenticated evenu." Annals uf iJcotlai 
p. 211.)— Translator. 

* Bfaiu!i dies lunsB (Den quaden macndach) . . . 
tiant texlores contra fhllonen m mammm (^iur«fi 
textorum Gerardus erat, quibus et Artevelda acces 
blacic Monday .... the weavers fouxht ajcunsi t 
oad poor vtrknum, Gemrd wa.« the leailf r of the 
with whom Artaveld sided.) Biever. p. I<i6. ** Wh 
slain mora than flfleen humlrcd fallen^, drove tk 
the said trade out <^ the city, and rvdoreid the tm 
fullers to noUUnf, as it renahu to this day." 
f.S71. 



AitAvvM vainly •BdaftTon tm 
cooviue* the ankiUide. 
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The rumor ran that through him, Flemish I 
ras finding its way to England. No one ! 
d him. He hurried to his hotel, and, i 
lis window, in vain endeavored to con- | 
tiie multitude. The doors were forced ; ■ 
rtaibfld was slain precisely as the tribune 
; was two years atierwards at Home.** 



'hen on his return he came to Ghent nhont mid- 
i ti)wn!<men, who were infonnad of the hour he 
lectpd, hnd assembled in the street he wa» to paM 
: aa MKm as they saw him, they tieipio to niuriiiur, 

thoir heads cli>se tof ether, sayinf;. 'Here comes 
u is ton nmch the miiater. and wantn to order In 
f according to his will and pleasure, which muAt not 
r In true/ With this thi-y had also s^nvad a nmior 
thi* tiiwn, that Jacob vtm Artavcid hail collected hII 
nueii of Flanders, for nine yean and mure ; that he 
r|»etl thr gtivornment without rendering an account, 
d not nllow any of the rents to pass to the earl of 
1, Iiut kept them securely to maintain his own >tnte, 
1, ilurin^ tbe time above mentioned, received ail 
1 forfeitures : of this p'cat treasure ho had sent part 
eland. This information intlamod those of (ihent 
e : and, as be waaridinR up the streets, he perceived 
-c W9is something in agitation against him : for thoM! 
re wont to salute him very respectfully, now turned 
;k«. and went into their hooses. He began therefore 
ct all w»s not ax usual ; and as soon as he had dis- 
L and entered hi» hotel, he ordered the doors and 
s t^i be «hut and fastened. 

cely hnd bis servants dune this, when the street 
ic inhabited was tilled from one end to the otbrr 

n<tTiii of |ieoplc, but e!<pecially by the lowest of the 
icH. His mansion was summnded on every side. 
,. and broken into by force. Those within did all 
iilrl u> det'end it. and killed and wounded many ; 
a?*t they could not hold out against such vigorous 

for three imrts of the town were there. When 
>a Artaveld saw what efforts were making, and how 
If* WM pushed, he came to a window, and, with his 
icovered, liegan to use humble and fine language, 
* My g<M)d pef>ple, what aileth you ? Why are you 
•nl against me 1 by what means can I have incurred 
•(plva-oure? Tell me, and I will conform myself 
to your wills.* Those who had heard him made 

as with one voice, ' We want to have an account of 
t trea>^ures you have made away with, without any 
reason.' Artaveld replied in a soft tone. 'Ucntle- 

ii!»>urod that I have never taken any thing fn>m the 
s (if t'ianders ; and if you will return quietly to your 
and come here to-morruw morning. 1 will lie pro- 
> give so g<»od an account of theni. that you must 
bly be sattstied.* But they cried out, * No, no, we 
iv« it directly ; you shall not thus escape from us ; 
mow that you have emptied the treasury, and sent 
'.Dgland, without our knowledge ; you therefore shall 
iiath.* When he board this, he clasped his hands 
% began tii weep bitterly, and said. * (ientlemen. such 
, yiKi yourselves have made me : you formerly swore 
uld protect n>e against all the world ; and now, with- 

rea<«on, you want to murder me. You are certainly 

ti» do tt. if you please ; for I am but one man against 
Think better of it, fi.»r the love of («(id. Recol- | 
ner times, and consider how many favors and kind- { 
1 have conferred on you. You wish to give me 

rerun) pen se for all the generous deeds you have 
iced at n)y hands. \''ou are not ignorant tliat, 
oiiinierco was dead in this country, it was I who 
I it. I afterwards governed you in so peaceable a 
, that under mv adminbtration you had all things 
ig to your wishes ; corn. oats, riches, and all sorts 
:httndi'>e which have made you so wealthy.' They 
o iMiwl out, 'Come down, and do not preach to us 
ch a height ; for we will have an account and state- 
f the great trcHsures of Flanders, which you have 
•d too lone without rendering any account; and it is 
;icr for any othccr to receive the rents of a lord or of 
ry without ncconnting for them.* When Jacob V(hi 
d saw that ho could not appease m calm them, he 
e window, and intended getting out of his house the 
'ity, to t:tkc >(hrlt(>r in a church adjoining: but his 
as already broke into on that side, and upwards of 
mdred wore ttiere calling out for him. At last he 
ized by them, and sliiin without mercy: his dealh- 
kas given him by a saddler (weaver ?} calloil Th«Hiiits 
lu ihb njaoaer did Jacuii vuo ArtaveUI «iul hlM 



Edward had missed Flanders, as well as 
Brittany. His attacks on the two winiyrs hav- 
ing failed, he directed one against the centre ; 
and this, guided by a Norman, Godetroi d*liar- 
court, was much more fatal to France. 

Philippe de Valois had collected all his forces 
into one great army, in order to recover from 
the English their conquests in the south. And, 
indeed, this army, which is said to have num- 
bered a hundred thousand men, recovered Aq- 
goul^me, and then sat down to speml itself be- 
fore the insignificant town of Aiguiilon, where 
the English defended themselves all the more 
stoutly from the conduct of the king*s sun, who 
commanded the French, in having given no 
quarter to the other places he had taken. 

According to Froissart^s improbable account, 
the king of England had set out to succor Guy- 
enne ; when, driven back by contrary winds, 
he lent an ear to the counsels of Godefroi 
d^IIarcourt, who prevailed on him to attack 
Normandy, which happened to be without de- 
fence.* 

The advice was only too good. The whole 
country was unarmed ; and this was the work 
of the kings themselves, who had prohibited 
private wars. The people, busieil wiih agricul- 
tural or mechanical employments, had become 
altogether pacific. Peace had borne its fruits ;t 
and the flourishing and prosperous state in 
which the English found the country, should 
induce us to make large deductions from what 
historians say against the administration of the 
crown in the fourteenth century. 

One^s heart bleeds to see in l^^roissart the sav- 
age apparition of war in a peaceful country, 
already rich and industrious, and wht>se pro- 
gress was about to be stopped for centuries. 
Edward^s mercenary army, with its Welsh and 
Irish plunderers, burst into the midst of a de- 
fenceless population. They found sheep in the 
pastures, the barns full, the towns opeu.^ The 



days, who in his time had been complete master of Flan- 
ders. Poor men first raised him, and wicked men slew him.** 
Fnilssart, b. 1. c. 1 15. 

* " Wiien they embarked, the weather was as fiivoreble 
as the king conUl wikh, to carry him toGascony ; but on the 
third djiy, the wind was so contrary, that they were driven 
upon the coasts of Cornwall .... During this tinM» the 
king altered his mind with respect to going townnls Ga»- 
cony, ihniugh the advice and representations of tjir Uodflrey 
de Haramrt, who convinced him that it would be mora fiir 
his interest to land in Normandy, by such words u theae, 
' Sir, thHt province is one of the most fertile In the world; 
. . . . you will find in Normandy rich towns and handsome 
casiles, without any means of defence, and your people will 
gain wealth enough to sufHce them for twenty yean to 
come.'** Id. ibid. c. 190. 

t " The king proceeiled through the Cotentln. It was no 
wonder that the people of the country were terrified and 
awe-struck, since they had never seen men-at-arms, and 
knew not what war or battle meanL They fl(><l tieforo the 
English as long as they heard apeak of them." Id. Ibid, 
c. 122. 

t " Me made Sir Godfrey marshal, and the whole army 
marehed under his guidance. be€au*<e he wa.'* well ac- 
quninled with every piirt of Norman<ly .... They found 
the country rich and plentiful, abounding in ail things : the 
barns full of every sort of com, and the houses with riches; 
the inhabitants at t\w\r raM.*. having cars, carts, honee, 
swine, sheep, and every thing In abandaoce which 
cuontry afBvded.** id ibULe-JSl. 
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plandnr of Caen alone loaded many vessela ;* 
and Saint Lof and Louvierathey found stored 

with cloth.l 

To encourage his people still more, Edward 
discovered at Caen, most opportunely, a deed 
by which the Normans offered Philippe de Va- 
lois to conquer England at their own expense, 
on condition of its being partitioned out among 
them as it was between the companions of 
William the Conqueror.^ This deed, written 
in the pitiable French then spoken at the Eng- 
lish court,|| is probably a forgery ; but it was 
translated into English by Edward's orders, 
and read atler the sermon in all the churches 
through England. Before leaving his king- 
dom, the English king had charged the popu- 
lar preachers, the Dominicans, to preach up the 
war and expound its causes. Not long after- 
wards, (a. d. 1361,) he ordered French to be 
disused in all public acts. There was but one 
tongue, but one English people. The descend- 
ants of the Norman conquerors and those of 
the Saxons, were knit together by hatred of the 
new Normans. 

Poinding the bridges cut down at Rouen, the 
English marched up the left bank of the river, 
burning on their march Vernon, Verneuil, and 
Pont-de-rArche. Edward halted at Poissy, to 
throw a bridge over the river, and to celebrate 



* " Both the armlM of sea and land went forward, until 
they c^inio to a strong town, called Hnrfleur; .... the 
inhahituntH mirrcndered imniediHtely; .... bat that did 
not |>n>vi'nt the town from being pillaged and nihb(>d of 
giild. nilvcr. and ever>- thing precious that could be found 
tiiereln. There was so much wealth, thnt the boys of the 
army Ket no value on gowuM trimmed with fur.*' Id. ibid. 
"The Knglish continued master* of Caen for throe diiys ; in 
thin tiiii(> thoy umasited great wealth in clothn. jewels, gold 
and Kilvpt pinte, and other valuables, which they sent in 
bargvM down the river of tUtrcham to til. Sanveur, two 
loague.4 oif. where their fleet was. The enri of Huntingdon 
made pro (Mirations therefore, with the two hundred men-at- 
arms and h'\* four hundred archers, to carry over to Eng- 
land thfir richer and prii^oners. The king purchased, from 
Bir Th<>ina*( Holland and his couiimnions, the constable of 
Franci' and the etirl of Tancarville, and imld dov^n twenty 
thousanil nobles for them." Id. ibid. c. l!:23. 

t "In lh<! town of Ijo was much drapery, and nmny 
wealthy inhabitants ; among them yon might count eight or 
nine Hcore who were engaged in couimerce .... No one 
can iningine the quantity of richoM they iiiund in It, nor the 
number of bairs of cloth." Id. ibid, c 123. 

t " He went on towards another town, called Louviers, 
which wus in Normandy, and where there were mnny 
nianiifiiclories of cloth ; it was rich and commercial. Tlte 
English won it easily, as it was not inclosed; and having 
entered (he town, it was plundered without opposition. 
They cnlUcted much wealth there . . . ." Id. ibid. c. IIM. 

$ .Arcording to tliiv deed, they promised to furnish 4UUU 
men-at sxuun. nnd SU.OOU infanlr>', 5000 of the latter to be 
eroH.«b<»w-nien— a^ raited in the province, with the exception 
of 1000 iiicn-Ht arms, whom the duke of Normandy was to 
be Ht liU-rcy to levy el«»ewhere, but whom he was to pay. 
They Ixiund themselves to nminmin this force for ten, or 
even twi'lve weekii. Hhoutd England bo conquered, as it is 
bo|K>d. tli*' crown is thenceforward the duke of Nornian- 
dy*!«. 'I'hr l:inds and righl«i of the English', nob'e, plebeian, 
and wnilnr, are to l»e transferred to the churcheii, bnrons, 
nobles, iitid CfMxl towns of Normandy. The property aji- 

E;rt)iinini! to ihe pofie, the church of Rome, and that of 
nglnnd, an- not to be included in the conquest Roliert of 
Ave^lmry (liioioria do Mirabilibn<< iie»ti» Kdwardi Tfrtll) 
qunt«'s the ile«Ml at length, nffer the copy found, according 
to him at (.-aen, ann. 1340.— The warlike language of this 
dsicumciit. and certainty of conqueiit, do not coincide with 
the state of ti eacaia which Edward foiud the country- 
N Ry mcff Ji^M^B. 76^ ana. 1348. 



the festival of the Virgin Mary ; while hii 
men pushed on so far as to burn St. GemnoL 
Bourg-la-Reine, St. Cloud, and even Boulogx. 
close to Paris. 

All the succor which the French king gait 
Normandy, was to dispatch to Caen tl^ cot- 
stable and the count de Tancarville, who allor 
ed themselves to be taken prisoners. His ami 
was in the south, a hundred and fiiVy leagm 
otf. He thought the speediest way would br 
to summon his German and Low-Country aUioL 
He had just had the young Charles IV., tae 
son of John of Bohemia, elected emperor : be 
expelled by the Germans, Charles came totikf 
the king's pay. His arrival, with that of tk 
king of Bohemia, of the duke of Lorraine, aW 
of other German lords, caused the English to 
ponder. 

They had displayed sufficient bravado ud 
audacity. They saw themselves involved ii 
the heart of a large kingdom, in the midst of 
burnt towns, ravaged provinces, and a people 
pushed to desperation. The French kind's 
forces increased daily. He was in haste to 
punish the English, who liad insulted him bf 
their near approach to his capital. His esoil 
citizens of Paris, too, had begun to wag tbfir 
tongues. He had wished to throw downtlie 
houses adjoining the city walls ; and a reroli 
had well-nigh taken place. 

Edward resolved to retire through 'Picardy. 
to effect a junction with the Flemings, who bad 
just laid siege to Bethune, and to travene 
ronthieu, his maternal inheritance. But he had 
to cross the Somme. Philippe guarded all the 
bridges, and pressed the enemy closely; so 
closely, indeed, that at Airaincs he found Ed- 
ward's table laid, and ate his dinner. 

Edward had ordered search to be made for a 
ford, but none could be found. He v^-as brood- 
ing over his thoughts when a youth of Blanche- 
Tache (While-si>ot, or White-ford) undertook 
to show him the ford of that name. Philippe 
had stationed some thousands of troo^ts there : 
but, urged by the sense of their imminent peril, 
the English made a great efTort and effected 
their passage. Philippe came up shortly after, 
but had no means of pursuing them ; the tide 
had set into the Somme ; the sea protected the 
En^rlish. 

Edward's situation was not cheering. Hia 
army was wet, hungry, and newly-levied. The 
men who had taken and wasted so much 
booty, looked so many beggars. This rapid 
and shameful retreat, threatened to be as ^ 
tal as a defeat. Edward resolved to risk a 
battle. 

Besides, arrived in Ponthieu, he felt himself 
stronger; he was now on his own ground, ai 
least. *' Let us post ourselves here,** he ex- 
claimed, '* for we will not go further before ve 
have seen our enemies. I have good reason to 
wait for them on this spot, as I am now upoo 
the lawful inheritance of my lady-muther, whidi 
was given her as her marriage portion i aad ( 
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im reaoWed to defend it against my adversary, 
Philippe de Valois.*'* 

Having so spoken, he entered his oratory, 
perform^ his prayers with great devotion, went 
to his bed, and the next morning heard mass. 
He divided his army into three battalions, and 
made his men-at-arms dismount The English 
[Ue, drank a glass, and then seated themselves 
3n the ground, " placing their helmets and bows 
before them, that they might be the fresher 
irhen their enemies should arrive." 

Meanwhile, the vast mass of the French army 
sras advancing with much tumult.f The king 
9f France had been advised to rest his troops, 
ind had consented. But the great barons, in- 
itigated by the point of feudal honor, kept 
pushmg forward to gain the first rank. 

And when the king himself came up, and saw 
the English, " his blood boiled, for he hated 
Lhem, and he cried out to his marshals, * Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in 
the name of God and St. Denys.' '* 

The king had long been at a heavy expense 
for these mercenaries ; but it was rightly judg- 
od that the Genoese bowmen were indispensa- 
ble against the English archers. Barbanera^s 
^>eedy retreat at the battle of Sluys had natu- 
rally increased the distrust felt of these foreign- 
srs. The Italian mercenaries were accustomed 
to spare themselves in battle ; and these bow- 
men, at the very moment the order was given 
to engage, declared that their bow-strings were 
Miak^ with the rain, and unserviceable 4 
They might have kept them dry under their 
hoods, as the English did. 

Upon this the count of Alen<;on exclaimed, 
'*This is what one gets by employing such 
■coandrels, who fall off when there is any need 
for them." The Genoese could not do much, 
the English riddled them so with arrows, and 
iron balls discharged from bombards.^ " You 



* FrolaMirt b. 1. c. 1S6. 

t ** There is no one who can agree upon the truth, espe- 
dally on the French aide, nach was their bad management 
ud diaorder. What I know .... I have learnt chiefly 
Ikoa the English, who had well observod the confusion 
they were In, and from thnte attached to Sir John of Haln- 
islt. who wa^ nlway* near the person of the king of France." 
Id. Ibid. c. liSa 

X Ual quidero halWtaril trahere coeperunt, sed cogentes 
Bordtti ad invicero, arcuH aiteendere nullatenus poterant, 
lote restricic fuerant pro plUTia. Contin. G. de Nangls, 
pwlOB. 

t (The reader may not be diipleased to have Froissart** 
leacrlptlon of the onset, as picturesquely and faithfully 
rmdered In the <ild translatkm by lord Berncrs :— 

**Whan the genowayes were assembled tnguyder and 
tafuine to apnK:be, they made a great leape and crye to 
itaasb« thenglysshmen, but they stnde styil and styredde 
Mt §at all that. Than the genowaves agayne the secondo 
tfwae nnade another leape and a fell cr>'e and stepped for* 
irwde a lyteli, and thenglysshmen remeved nat one fote; 
thirdly, agayne they leapt and cryed, and went forthe tyll 
tk»j eame within shotte ; then they shotte feersly with their 
Bianbowes. Than theoglysshe archers stept forthe one 
mm and lette fly their amiwes so hotly and so thycke thnt 
n aecmed snowe. Whan the genowayes feite the arowes 
^njBfB thniush beedes, annes, and hrestes, many of them 
caila downe their cntsbowes and dyde cut their sirynges, 
ftod reloumed dysconiflted. Whan the Frenche kynge sawe 
Itant flya away, he said, ' Slee these rascals, for thev shall 
Me uul tioaUe lu wHboat icmob ;* than yoa siionide 
TOL. I. — 54 



would have thought," says a contemporary 
writer, " that you heard God's own thunders."* 
This is the fiist time artillery was used in the 
field.f 

The French king, beside himself, then called 
out to his men-at-arms, *' Kill me those scoun- 
drels, for they block up our road without any 
reason." But in riding down the Genoese, the 
men-at-arms broke their ranks. The English 
shot straight into the confused mass, sure of 
each arrow's telling. The horses were scared, 
and took their bits in their mouths. Every 
minute increased the disorder. 

The king of Bohemia, old and blind, never- 
theless was on horseback, with his knights. 
When they told him what was taking place, he 
concluded that the battle was lost ; and then 
this brave prince, who had spent all his days in 
the domestic circle of the house of France, and 
who had fiefs in the kingdom, set the example 
as vassal and as knight. He said to his attend- 
ants, ** Gentlemen, you are all my people, my 
friends and brethren at arms this day ; there- 
fore, as I am blind, I request of you to lead me 
so far into the engagement that I may strike 
one stroke with my sword." They obeyed, 
fastened the reins of their horses to his, and 
rode in together headforemost among the enemy. 
The morrow they were found on the ground, 
with their horses all tied together. | 

The great barons of France behaved as no- 
bly. The count of A}en<;:on, brother to the 
king, the counts of Blois, Harcourt, Aumale, 
Auxerre, Sancerre, and of St. Pol, all magnifi- 
cently armed and emblazoned, burst through the 
enemy's lines at full gallop, breaking through 
the ranks of the archers, and pushing on, dis- 
dainful of these footmen, up to the small band 
of the English men-at-arms. Here was Ed- 
ward's son, aged thirteen, whom his father had 
put at the head of one division. The second 
advanced to his support, and the earl of War- 
wick, in his anxiety for the little prince, sent to 
entreat the king to bring up the third. Edward 
replied that he wished' the boy to win his spurs, 
and to have all the honor of the day. 



have seene the men of annes dasshe in among them, aad 
kylled a great numbre of them ; and ever styil the englyash- 
men shot where as they sawe thyckest preace, the sharps 
arowes ranne Into the men of armes, and into their honea, 
and many fell horse and man amouge the genowayea, and 
whan they were downe they coude nat rclyne agayne ; the 
preace was so thycke that one overthrewe another. And 
also amonge the englysshmen there were certayne raacallea 
that went a fote with great knyues, and they went in amoog 
the men of armes, and slcwe and mnrdredde many as they 
lay on the gmunde. both erlos, bamnnes, knyghts, and 
squyrrs, whereof the kyng of Englande was after dyspleased, 
for he had rather they had been taken prisoners.")— TftAiia- 

LATOR. 

• Villani, 1. xii. c. 65. p. 948. 

t It had already been employed in the attack and defisnee 
of towns. In 1340. cannon were u^ed at the siege of Qnes- 
noy. in 1338. Barthelemy de Drnch, war-treasurer, carrtea 
to account a sum given to Henry de Famechon, for powder 
and other things wanted for the cannon i>elbre Pny-Oall- 
launie. Note by M. Buchon. FroiM. i. p. 310. 

X Froiuart, b. 1, c. 139. This was a relic of barbarism. 
See Tacitus, De Mor. Germanomm, and the acconnla of th* 
battte of Las Navas de Toloaa. 



AC%c. Dnimiftlic Knrluk ni«rchaDti r>i>ir/«\'' Philip's ahnri it* Ktiempti iki' 

**" lur Clie n-dtn-lioii ufCaku. *- *^''*- * • lo nike t»ie »iecfl. IH 

The EiiL'Ii»«li kiiiir, \v ho surveyed the battle j out in streets, and thatched with :»tnv « 
from an cininLMU'c ni':ir :i windmill, perceived < briMtm ; and in this town ut' the king's ia« 
that tho Fri'nrh wrre on the point of being was every thinjf necf.>A;iry Ibr an army, be^ifti 
overpuw('rt>(i.* Some had irot entangled in the - a market-place, Mhere tiiere v%ere mubtt 1 F- 
first cunfiLsidn, aniiMitr tht' (icnoese ; others, at- | every Wednesday and Saturday, for butekei'i 
ter cutting their wiiy to the heart of tlie English meat, and all other suits of ziitTf^handise : clulL 
army, found themselves Mirruundrd. The liea- 1 bread, and every thin*; else whieh came tm 
vy armor, wlneii hetr;in to be worn about this! England and Flandei>, ini^rlit be liad there,H 
time, would not admit «>r a kniglit*s rising, when well as comforts, Ibr money/** 
once he was down. The Welsh and Cornish I The Englishnuiu, well posted, and in the 
dagsmen ((^ouiillit.Ts) tluiiir themselves on the I enjoyment of plenty, left those outride and » 
unhorsed kiiiirlits, and ^lt;w them with their | side of the town to do what ihey likeJ, bet 
knives wiihotit miT<*y, no matter how hitrhly ; would not give them the cliance of a batu. 
born. Phiii{)pe de Vuloi.s was a witness of this { He preferred starving them out. Vi\e buadid 
butchery. lli>4hor>e wa^flain under him. lie ' ])ersons, men, wcmien, and children, put oi.i«)( 
had no more than MXty uivii around him, but , the town by the governor, died of coM uJ 
could not he torn tVom the field tif liattle. The hunger between it and the camp : ^neh.at ieuL 
English, aslonlMied at their victory, did not j is the statement of the English hiMioruui.t 
budge a step; otherwJMj they would have taken ^ Edward had struck luot btffore (,'alui«. Em 
him. At la.^t Jeun de llainaut (John of ilai- the pope*8 mediation could not tear him am f , 
nault) seized hi.'> Iiofm* by the bridle and drew Word was brought huii that tiie ^^cols wereiM 
him oif. the point of invading England. He <iid BR 

On the EM^Ii^h reviewing the field of battle ■ stir. His pcrseveranee had its reward, flc 
and numberin;: tiie de;id^ tiicy found amongst soon heard that his trtio^ts, eiicutiraged brki 
the slain, eleviMi priitees, (>ighty lords-banneret, queen, had made the king of the .Soot5 piun- 
twelve hundred kni^iits, and thirty thousand , er. The tbllo wing year, t'harlea of Bloi^vu 
common men. Wiiilc they were numl>ering i also taken, while besitrging Kuche-de-Rxi- 
thc dead, there came up the commons of Rouen . Edward might fold hi^ arms ; fortune hJbotti 
and J^eauvais, and then the troops of the arch- ' for him. 

bishop of Rouen, ami of the grand prior of | There was great and urgent necesfiti i« 
France. These, poor people, who knew no- ; the French king to relieve Calais. | Bui *• 
thing of the battle, came to swell the number ' great was his penury, and bo inert and eiubv* 
of the dead.f j raised his semi-feudal government, that he 

This ov (f r whelm in tr blow only led the way to i could not put himself in motion until the siege 
a greater. The llngli.shman settled in France, had gone on for ten months, and the Engliah 
The seaports of ICnirhind, exasperated by the ! had fortilied and even intrenched theniseKfj 
depredations of our ('alais corsairs, furnished , with ])alisadcs and dee[Mlitches. J la vinsi pick- 
Edward with a lleet. Dover, 'Bristol, Win- ed up a little money by an alteration in the 
Chelsea, Shoreham, S:indwich, Weymouth, and ' coinage,^ by the gabelle, by the ecclesia^tin! 
Plymouth, fitteil out eaeh Irom twenty to thirty tenths, and by the conliscation of the prupem 
vessels ; and Yarmouth alone forty-three.^ vi' the Lombards, he at last s(*t out with a large 
The English merchants, who were being ruin- > cumbersome army, like that which had been de- 
ed by this war. had m;ule a last and a prodigious feated at Crecy. The only road to (Jalai* vu 
effort to hi;come masters of the strait. Edward through marshes, or acrtiss the downs: To 
proceeded to lay .sii.'ije to (Jalais, and fixed him- , take the first was to perish, for the pa>se» hi^ 
self there as at a p«ist where he would live or ', either been broken up or were strongly giiard- 
die. After tlie >aeririres which had been made j ed ; nevertheless, the men of Tournay braveh 
for this expedition, he could not face his com- I carried a tower, without machines, ainl hytbe 
mons until he had brought it to a successful strength of their arms. |] 
issue. " He built between ( -alais and the river i 
and bridge, hou.ses of wood : thev were laid ,, * " "'^ »•"''» 'V" «V\^'""^^''|- "^* »/. »« ^^ ^' *^ 

° ' ' XiivTv ten or twelve ytNiri, nml it wa«i Ins iiiifnii'Hi U* i:w i 

' in U winter and HUiiiiii(.-r. iiiitii lio httd rvdiirt-ij tlw tKHx" ' 

* "KiiiK f-:4lwiinl tlittn ninio down (torn hii pout, who j Fruls^i, ii. |i. 'M3. vni. Itucluui. 

all th9t duy lind not put uii his helmet *' Id. ibid. t KnyKhUm, I>e Kvent. Anu. 1. lv.~( in thr rontiwy. 

C. 13U i Fmissiiri Miys that he "ulliwed thfiii to |uji« ia mMT. 

t "There were Hl.iin in thif fliffht in tho open fields,' ordenil Iheiii h heuriy dinner, luui ptvi* ui euch two IW- 

under hed^'i-t II nd htiihe!*. iipw.ird:« o^^e^en thoiimnd ! ling.'*, an ctiHriiy and hIiu«," >•. i. e. 13sl. 

In the coiir-e iW tin' ninrninc. the Knuli^h nNio forth seek- X The Knielinh liHvin^ Kiven i-h:i)>r t«) twn rrvelt tbt: 
log ndwnuirex, and liiiind many Frenrhnien who hnd lost j atleuipled to klip out of the harlnir. intercepted a Irdr? 
their riKid on Hit- Haiurdiiy, and haij lain in the opi;n fields. ' from the Kuvemor to f'hdipiM> de Valoiii. in whirh wastht 
not Itnowinir wliat \mi!i iK-roini- of tiie Itint!. or their own foilnwing (NiMMice — "We an* >ieni>d. ihhi if we air »-: 
leaders. Ttir l',ii::ii<.h piii t-i the KWord all they met: and qiiirlily relieved, we will rally ii-rih tfi live or die, fff 
It has iN'en :i«oiin-d \n im- riir f irl. that nf fiMit siddier«, wnt : {Ht-fcr honivmlile death in tin' firld lo cntini: one n»Mbtt~ 
from thi' ritic^. town*', H ml iiiiiin«'i|KilitieH. there were «<lHin. • F^oisa. Ii. p. 444. n«>le. eil. Ilurhnn.— The (.'oniinaabw 4 
this Hun(lii\ niiirniiis. funr liiiii's hh manyajt in the bnttio of .Saneiff stritea, that Fhllip|N* had i-tmiinu'illy trte«i to ibn« 
Batanlnv." Id. ilnd. in im-o\ i<»ion!i. Uith by land and H>a. hut th:il ihef hui bia 

I ^nuc tiixwis iif the inl«>riiir lil(ewi<ie rontrihuted. but interre|)ted. p. IW. 
In a very iliili'n'nt [irniNircinn. The |iowerful city of York ^ Ord. ii. pp. 'J.'»4, 'iM. ViX 

Avniahedonu ve^«rl .tnd nine luen. Aiuienon't AnnaU of , || "When the French luid Uiken ap their qoaram «l 
CoauMice, vol. i. p. 3£f. ; bill of Bufalt, thoM fron Tuunwy. wbo luifiu i 
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On the side of Boulogne, the downs were 
commanded by the fire of an English fleet ; on 
that of Gravrlines, they were guarded by the 
Flemings, whom the king could not gain over. 
He offered them mountains of gold, to give 
them up Lille, Bethune, and Douai ; he offered 
to enrich their burgomasters, and to make their 
young men knights and barons.* Nothing 
touched them. They were in too great dread 
of the return of their count, who, at\er a false 
reconciliation, had agrain just esca|)ed out of 
their hands, t Philippe could do nothing. He 
negotiated, he sent defiances. Edward re- 
mained quiet.l 

The despair of the starving townsmen was 
fearful, when they saw these numerous French 
banners and this vast army on the retreat, and 
deserting them. There now remained for them 
only to give themselves to the enemy, if he 
would have them. But the English hated 
them with a deadly hate, both as seamen and 
corsairs.^ To comprehend the excess of irri- 
tation arising from the daily hostilities of such 
a neighborhood, from the sidelong look of de- 
testation which the two coasts cast on each 
other, one must read the deeds and exploits of 
Jean Bart, the lamentable demolition of the 
port of Dunkirk, and the closing of the docks 
of Antwerp. 

It wzs probable enough that the king of Eng- 
land, who was sick of his long detention before 
Calais, having remained there a year, and who, 
in a single campaign, had spent the sum, enor- 
mous at the time, of nearly ten millions of our 



Aboac flneen hundred men. right chcerAilly advnncod to- 
wards thl« lower. The garijlmn shot at thciii, and wounded 
mmte: at which the men of Tournay wnxcd wroth. crtMsvd 
the ditches, imd foil with pick-aie» and b;ir« Hiriously on 
these Enili>h. The eng-tgcuient, when they machod the 
fiKit of the towi'r. was very sharp, and iiiiiny of the Tonr- 
Baymcn weru kiiU-d and wounded; but, in the end, tht; 
tower was taliru and thmwn down, and nil that wore with- 
in It put to the sword. The Frencliinon accounted this one 
of the bravest actions performed.** Froissart, vol. 1. b. i. 
e. 144. 

* He oflirred ti have the interdict which had been laid 
on Flandert removed, to keep up a Rupply of C4irn in tlie 
envntiy for six yean at a very tow price, to iin|Mirt wool 
ftoui France, with the exclusive privilege of M-'lling in 
Fhince tlie cloih<t made from such winiI, as long as they 
could »up|Hy them, du*. Robert of Avenbury. p. 15X 

t " To con!>triiiri liim to marry the EnKiish king's dau<!h- 
ler. the FlemincA kept him in couru>ouH ri'jitriint. Ilu wa« 
wearied of roiiAneiiient, pmmised all, and was allowed to 

|D oat under frood fUHrd One day that ho went 

nawkini; by che river, he threw off hin falcon, rotie after It, 
and when at ^tome distance struck fpur* Into his horse, and 
Maght leAisu in France.** Froi^s. ii. p. 480, cd. Uuchon. 

X Fnns«irt snyn that the kin;r. coming U) the relief of 
Oilais. Kent a chrillenfje to Edward, which the latter refund. 
Bdward. on che contrar>', slates, in a letter to the archbbhop 
c»f York, that he had accepted the challenge, and that the 
nason the combat did mA take place war Philippe's pre- 
dpitale departure before the day, afler having tset tire to hLn 
eanp. Id. ibid. p. 4A3. 

% Vuiani. who must have been well acoiiainted with 
Fronch aflnlni through the Florentine and Ijombard mer- 
ctaaots. expre<«Aly says, that Edward had resolved on hanc- 
Snf the Cale«iians as ptraUM, beeauae thrg had done muck 
kmrm Ce the Fnfflink el mo. Villani, 1. 13, c. U5.— .M. D:<clcr 
bae ccKDpnred and examined the accounts tif the ditferent 
Mstorlans, (Frots«:irt. ill. 46G-7.) See. al<M>, a dissertation by 
M. Bolard, cmwned by the Society of Antiuuurie<» of la Mo- 
■tete (?) Ko critic, as fiir as I am aware, lias felt the Aiil 
of the passage jost quoted ikon YlUani. 



money, would do himself the pleasure of put- 
ting all the inhabitants to the sword, and which, 
certainly, would have been highly satisfactory 
to the English merchants. But Edward^s 
knights told him plainly that if he treated the 
besieged thus, his own men would not dare in 
future to sustain a siege for fear of reprisals. 
He gave way, and promised to s})are the city, 
provided some of the principal citizens would 
come, according to custom, to present him with 
the keys, bare-headed, bare-footed, and ropes 
round their necks. 

There was danger for those who should first 
appear before the king. But these men of the 
coast, who daily brave the wrath of ocean, fear 
not that of man. Out of this small town, de- 
populated by famine, six men instantly and 
cheerfully stepped forward to save the rest. 
As many or more will any day risk themselves, 
in tempestuous weather, to save a vessel in 
danger. This great action, I feel sure, was 
performed as a thing of course, and not with 

frief, tears, and long speeches, as the canon 
Voissart imagines.* 
It required, however, the prayers of the 
queen and of his knights, to restrain Edward 
from hanging these brave men. No doubt it 
was suggested to him that tlicy had fought for 
their town and trade, rather than for king 
or kingdom. He repcopled the town with 
English, admitting, nevertheless, many of the 
old Calesians, who turned English ; among 
others, Eustache de Saint-Pierre, the leader of 
the heroic six who brought him the keys of the 
city.t 
These keys were those of France. Calais, 

* This, perhapv, is the reamn thnt the contemporary his- 
tori.-ins do not give the names of Ktisinche de 8>iint-Picrre 
and hi!* com)KinionA. when they relate tlie rircnnistance : — 
" KureenscA proredebant cum Hinilli fonim, habenles fiines 
Hincuii in manibus suis. in sicnuin i|iiin1 rex co<f iaquco 
'•U"«|)enderct vei salvarrt ad voiiinttiteui >iiiini." (The liur- 
ges^es walked in like fa«(hion. each huvlne a cord in his 
.hand;*, in xign that the king might hang or !<|mn' them at 
hiK plentiure.) Knyghton. Thonns dc la MiN>r*5 account 
.'igrcori with that of ihii writer. Villani nayn th.-tt they came 
forth naked to their ?hin«; and Robert of Ave:>buiy, that 
Eilwurd contented hlm.Hoif with refiiniitg tite most con- 
siderable of them pri!^ner:(. Those d it;i allouether consti- 
tute the elements of FroisMrtN dnmattc nnmidve. 

t Froisitart's words are. "Tli**y Mint out of the town all 
runks of iifople, great and little." " All tlic Fn^nrh were not 
driven forth," says M.de Bre(|Uigny. {.M<*m.de I'Acad. t. 37 ;) 
"on the contmr>', 1 have seen nuinerou:* French nnmes 
among those to whom Eilward grantfil lutu«<'S In his new 
conquest, and EusC.nche de fit. Pirrre was of the number.** 
By U'twn of the Hth of October, 1.147, two months aOer the 
surrender of Calaia. Edward grants EiisLiche a considerable 

Pfmiion, until such time as he shall lie able to provide for 
im mure amply. The reasons for this favor are tho ser- 
vices he is to render, either in maintiining gmid order In 
Calais, or uroviding for the security of the town. By othcMr 
letters of the same date, he is put in jHXsesHion of most of 
the houses and holdings that formerly belonged to hiia 
with the addition of some others. (8ce FmisMirt, ii. p. ATX 
ed. Buchon.) — Philip|ie did all that lay in his |iower to 
remunenite the InhabiLints of (Calais. He granted all va- 
cant ntfices (i^>ptember the Hth. a numth efter the surren- 
der) to tho^o wlio ch<«8o to accept them, in this i>rdinance, 
reference is made to another, by which he had lie^towed no 
those Calesians who had been ex|)elled fnim the city, all 
goods and heritjicos that should in any w^iy accrue to him. 
Again, on the lUth of the same monlh, he grauts Iheni nu- 
merous privileges and franchises. 4cc.. confiniied under sue 
ceedinf relpii. Note by M. Buchoa^ VUii. v ^^ 
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turned English, was, for two centuries, a gate 
opened to the stranger. England was, as it 
«rerc« rejoined to the continent. The straits 
had disappeared. 

Let us retrace these sad events, and search 
their true results : it will afford some com- 
fort. 

The battle of Crccy is not merely a battle, 
the taking of Calais is not simply the taking 
of a town, — these two events involve a great 
social revolution. The entire chivalry of the 
most chivalrous nation in the world had been 
exterminated by a small band of foot-soldiers. 
The victories of the Swiss over the Austrian 
cavalry at Morgarten and Laupen were analo- 
gous ; but thev had not the same important ef- 
fect, thev did not cause the same vibration 
throughout Christendom. A new system of 
tactics arose out of a new state of society, and 
which was the work neither of genius nor of re- 
flection. Edward was neither a Gustavus 
Adolphus, nor a Frederick. For lack of cav- 
alry he had employed infantry. In his first 
expeditions, his armies had consisted of men- 
at-arms, of nobles, and of their followers. 
But the nobles had become wearied of these 
long campaigns. A feudal army could not be 
kept together such a length of time. With all 
their liking for emigration, the English, never- 
tlieless, love home. The baron required to re- 
turn after a few months^ service to his baronial 
halli to revisit his woods and dogs, and indulge 
in the fox-hunt.* The mercenary soldier, so 
long as he was poor, and shoeless, and btock- 
ingless, like the Irish and Welsh whom Ed- 
ward took into his pay, did not set his heart on 
return, but heartily followed up a good war 
which fed an4 clothed him, not to speak of fill- 
ing his purse. The foregoing will account for 
the English army's consisting almost wholly of 
a mercenary infantry. 

The battle of Crccy revealed a secret unsus- 
pected by all — the powerlessness, in a military 
point of view, of those feudal warriors, who 
had believed themselves the whole warlike 
world. No private wars of the barons, or of 
canton with canton, during the primitive isola- 
tion of the middle age, could teach the lesson ; 
in these, gentlemen were conquered by gentle- 
men only. Their reputation had not been 
damaged by two centuries of defeat during the 
crusades. All Christendom was interested in 
concealing from itself the advantages gained 
by the unbelievers. Besides, the wars with 
them took place at such a distance, that there 
was ever some excuse ready to account for 
reverses ; and all was redeemed by the hero- 
ism of a Godfrey or a Richard. In the thir- 
teenth century, when the feudal banners were 
wont to follow the royal standard to the field, 
when so many baronial courts united to form 
one alone, brilliant beyond all the fictions of 

* The En^IiMh fox-hunter is by no means a modern cha- 
Ittctor. See. further on, book ix. c 3, the descxiplion of 
Baory the Fifth's entry into Puis. 



romance, the nobles, as their power abatei 
waxed in pride ; lowered in themselves, thn 
felt exalted in their king. They valued tbeB> 
selves in proportion as they sharf^d in the ronl 
fetes. He who won most applause in tbe 
tournay, deemed himself, and was deemed bt 
others, the most valiant in battle. Flouhsba 
of trumpets, the approving countenance of 
royalty, and favoring glances from bright eyes, 
intoxicated the brain more than real victonr. 
So overpowering was this intoxication, tta 
they suffered Philippe-le-Bel to destroy thw 
brothers, the Templars — usually, the younger 
sons of noble houses — without a word of ^^ 
monstrance. They held these knightly monb 
just as cheap as they did the other inonks or 
priests. Their aid was ever ready for tlie 
monarch against the pope. The nobles had i 
good share of the tenths that u^ere extracted 
from the clergy, under cover of a crusade or 
of some other pretext.* The time, howerei; 
was approaching, when the noble, after haviDg 
helped the monarch to fleece the priest, uv m 
take his own turn. 

In palliation of their defeat at Courtrtl tb 
nobles alleged their heroic thoughtlessoesK 
and the fosse which stood the Flemings in sseii 
stead ; and their reputation was restored by 
the two easy massacres of Mons-en-Puelle ob^ 
Cassel. For many years they accused the 
king of keeping them from victories. Xi 
Crecy, they might have conquered their tiil: 
all the chivalry of the kingdom was there col- 
lected, every banner given to the wind with iti 
haughty blazon, — lion, eagle, tower, bezants of 
the crusades, and all the proud symbolism of 
heraldry. There stood before them — three 
thousand men-at-arms excepted — only the bare- 
footed English commons, rude Welsh moan- 
taineers, and Irish swineherds ;t reckless tod 
savage races ; ignorant alike of French, Eng- 
lish, or the laws of chivalry. Their blows it 
the noble banners were not less true ; and they 
but slew the more. There was no tongue in 
common between the combatants, in which to 
sue for quarter. The Welshman or Irishmu 
did not understand the dismounted baron, 
whose offered ransom would have enhcJied 
him for life — he answered with his knife. 

Despite the romantic bravery of John of 
Bohemia, and of many another, the brilliiot 
banners were on that day besmirched. To 
have been dragged in the dust, not by the 

* '* Tn thove days (a. v. 1346) our lord the klnf. wldi mb- 
sent of the pope, levied tenths ftitui the ehurrbes ■ . > • 
and innuincmbie sums of money were niliwd on <tiAfrat 
pretext^ : but, in truth, the more that wan thus eiionnL 
the poorer grew our lord the king. The mon«iy wb» krH 
to nmintain a numerous and mjble soldiery, for the «i4 
and defence of the throne and country ; hut it was all m»- 
tumncionsly wasted on idle showa, gHmiof, and wmaiuB- 
ness." Cootln. G. de Nangis, p. 108. 

t Of the thirty-two thousand men of whom Edwari^ 
army ronslvted, Froissart evpressly says thai there ««t 
only fourteen thousand English, (four thousand nwa-tt- 
arms and ten thousand archers.) The other ctfEhteei Ihofr 
sand were Welah and Irish, (twdvs thoajULa4W9kk,mi 
six thooMBd Irish.) 
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Suntleted hand of the noble, but by the homy 
t of the peasant, was a stain not easily 
washed out. From that day, worship of the 
nobility met with more than one unbeliever : 
annorial symbolism lost all its effect. Men 
began to doubt whether the lions could bite, or 
the silken embroidered dragons vomit fire and 
flame. The Swiss and the Welsh cow seemed 
quite as good arms to bear as any other. 
For the people to be aware of all this re- 

2 aired much time and many defeats. Nor 
!r6cy, nor Poitiers was enough. That repro- 
bation of the nobles which found bold utterance 
after tlie battle of Agincourt. is still mute and 
respectful in Philippe de Valois^ day. There 
ia neither complaint nor revolt ; but suffering, 
bnguor, torpor under misery. There is little 
hope upon earth, little elsewhere. Faith is 
shaken ; feudalism, that second faith, still more 
•o. The middle age lived in two ideas, the 
emperor and the pope. The empire falls into 
the hands of a servant of the French king^s ; 
the pope sinks, from Rome down to Avignon, 
into the valet of a king — this king extinguished, 
and his nobility humbled. 

No one said these things, or, indeed, clearly 
perceived them. Human thought was not so 
much shocked as discouraged, beaten down, 
extinguished. Men longed for the end of the 
world ; some fixed this end for the year 1365. 
And what was led but to die ? 

THE BLACK PLAGUE. 

Epochs of moral depression are those, too, 
of great mortality. This is inevitable ; and it 
is man^a glory that it is so. He suffers life to 
pass away as soon as it ceases to appear grand 
and divine to him. Vitamque perosi prcjecere 
animas. In tlie last years of Philippe de Va- 
loia^ reign, the depopulation was rapid. The 
misery and physical suffering which prevailed 
were insufficient to account for it ; for they had 
not reached the^xtreme at which they subse- 
quently arrived. Yet, to adduce but one in- 
stance, the population of a single town, Nar- 
bonne, fell off in the space of four or five years 
from the year 1339, by five hundred families.** 

Upon this too tardy diminution of the human 
race followed extermination, the great black 
fiague or pestilence^ which at once heaped up 
mountains of dead throughout Christendom. 
It began in Provence, in the year 1347, on All 
Saints* Day, continued sixteen months, and 
carried off two-thirds of the inhabitants. The 
aajgne wholesale destruction befell Languedoc. 
At Montpellier, out of twelve consuls, ten 
died. At Narbonne, thirty thousand persons 
perished. In several places, there remained 

* NaiixNine asks ftir the war allowance to be made It, 
(qn*oii lal allege lea contributions de guerre)—" We have 
mma eztremely di«trewed by the Inundation of the Ande. 
■■di within between four and Ave yean, the number of 
>— rthi haa been diminished by five nnndred; many of our 
toiTMiiiea have been reduced to beggUTi ^.** D. Yaissette, 
Hlil.ds LsBf. C Iv. p. 831. 



only a tithe of the inhabitants.* All that the 
careless Froissart says of this fearful visitation, 
and that only incidentally, is — " For at this 
time there prevailed throughout the world gen- 
erally a disease called epidemy, which destroy- 
ed a third of its inhabitants." 

This pestilence did not break out in the north 
of the kingdom until August, 1348, where it 
first showed itself at Paris and St. Dcnys. So 
fearful were its ravages at Paris, that, accord- 
ing to som/9, eight hundred, according to others, 
five hundred, daily sank under it.f ** There 
was," says the continuator of Nangis, *' a fear- 
ful mortality of men and women, and still more 
of the young than the old, in such numbers that 
one could hardly bury them. They were sel- 
dom more than two or three days sick, being 
struck, as it were, in the midst of health by 
death. He who was to-day well, the next was 
borne to his grave. A swelling would suddenly 
rise in the groin or under the arm-pits ; it was 
an infallible sign, of death. They fell sick, 
and died through force of the imagination, and 
through contagion. The visiter of a sick per- 
son rarely escaped death. So, in many towns, 
great and small, the priests fled, leaving to the 
holder monks the office of administering to the 
sick. The holy sisters of the H6tel Dieu, 
casting aside all fear of death and human con- 
siderations, of their sweetness and humility 
would touch and handle the sick. As fast as 
they were cut off, others of the sisterhood took 
their place, and they rest, we must piously be- 
lieve, in Christ's peace. | 

" As there was neither famine at the time 
nor want of food, but, on the contrary, great 
abundance, this plague H'as said to proceed 
from infection of the air and of the springs. 
The Jews were again charged with this, and 
the people cruelly fell upon them, especially in 
Germany, and they were slain, massacred, and 
burnt indiscriminately."^ 

The plague found Germany in one of her 
gloomiest fits of mysticism. The greater num- 
ber of the population had long been without the 
consolation of the sacraments of the church. 
To please the king of France, our popes of 
Avignon had coldly and lightly plunged Ger- 
many into despair. All the countries which 
acknowledged the title of Lewis of Bavaria, 
had been laid under interdict. Many cities, 
Strasburg in particular, remained faithful to 
their emperor, even af\er his death, and knew 
no remission of the pontifical sentence. They 
heard no mass, received no viaticum. The 
plague carried ofif in Strasburff sixteen thou, 
sand persons,|| — all of whom believed them- 

* ibid. p. S67. 

t Contin. ti. de Nansls, p. 110, and the contemporary 
tmnstator of the litUe chronicle of 8l Denys, MS. Coaalin, 
No. 110, BiM. Reg. — Ad sepellendoe mortuoe vix suAcera 
poteranL Patrem Alius, et Alius patrem in ffmbato lelln- 
quehat. ConUn. Can. de 8. Victore, BI8. Bibl. Reg. No. 813 ; 
a small quarto. 

I Contin. G. de Nangis, p. 110. 
Id. ibid. 
See, UDoaf othn woiIb^ a ramsitaUe VbtuSOL hf VL 
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spIvcs lo8t to all cti'riiity. At lencfth. the 
Dominicans, win) huA jior8i:»ted in otficiatinf; ' 
for hiinio tiiii»\ dcparti'd like the rest. Three 
men only, ihrce my stirs, paid no attention to 
the interdict, and rcniaiiied to eonsole the dy- 
in<r, — the Dnmiiiican, Tauler, the Austin friar, \ 
Thoiiias of Strashiirji. and the Carthusian. Lu- ' 
dolph. Thirt was the flourishing period of the , 
mystics. LndoI|ih wrote his Life of Christ ; 
Tauler his lfnitftti*m of the Poor L\fe of Je- ' 
sus ; 8uso his hook of the yine Rocks. The : 
fjrrcat Tauler himself went to consult, in the 
forest of Soitrno, near T^mvain, the aged Uuys- ' 
brock, the ecstatic ditrttfr. 

But anion;r the people at large, ecstasy was ; 
fur\'. AI»andoiipd as I hoy were by the church, j 
and filled with contempt for the priestn,* they ' 
did without s'lcramcnis, substituting for them j 
bloody mortificaiions and frantic processions. 
The whole population of a place would set out, 
they knew not whither, as if urged by the 
breath of the Divine vengeance. They wore red 
crosses, and would st^ourge themselves, half 
naked, in the puhhc places, with whips whose 
lashes were pointed with iron, and singing can- 
ticles unheard before. f They remained in each 



Bchinidt, of StrHibur}!, on the mystic* of the fourteenth 
century. 

* Jdhannen YitnnidHnus p. 49. np. (tieseler, ii. 2, p. 65. 

t NoviceniiK^ invcntas. (.'nniin. Ci. d« Nangi:*, iti. — A 
very reiiiurkMbli' mnticlc. which the Brothers of tlie Cru^s 
Were Hrcu!»t()iii(>il to Mn:; (iiiriog their cereiniiniM, hH«( lieen 

SmblUhed liy M. Miixuri.*, iKNikwller, of Poitien. The fui- 
owing is H Kftrriiiicii : — 

"Or n\Hnt, i>ntrr nmiv tous Mn% 
Hiittiiiis niHtrhitrirKnoH tiien fort 
Kn n'liicMihniii Ii pmnt niiMire 
Ih.' IMcii vt VI piieuse uiort, 
Uui tui prl» I'll hi gent muere 
Kl Vi-iidiis rt in IS a tort 
Kl li:itlu n:i chiir vierpu et rl6re . . . . 
Au nuiii dt* cc, Imitiin.f plu-i fort, Ate." 

(Now on. hniihcrs all tuijciher. let \in strenuously lay it 
on our currioiily r:irrM»«r.«i, riMjieuilierlne the gn.'nt nii<«ery 
of (i(mI and hin piUinin death, who was taken liy the hanl- 
hcarKNl nirr, and Miid and drtpced to death, and hl!» pure 

and liiir tloli scwurg«?d In his name, let us lay it on 

harder, tu:.) 

Dr. Lininird gives the fullowing free vorslon of the above 
stanzas : — 

"Throush lnvo of man the Havinnr canie, 
Thrunjh |ti\i* uriii.'io he ditsl : 
lie ^ulicrml witnt. rcpnuirh. and shanie, 

Wa^i srouriied ;iiid crucified. 
Oh : think ilutr. on thy fttvlouf s pain, 
And Iri^h ilwv, sinner, la^h again. ' 

(This canticle l.-* citod liy M. Levcs<|uc in his Hintvir^ de» 
Cinq Premirrn Valois. t. i. pp. .VM, 531. — I^ord Hailes dale^ 
the rav;gEfrf «if iliis pl»uii«- in 1439, otiserving : — "The grtat 
peatUtnc*, which had so long dewdated the conUnent, 
reached Sroiland. Tho historians of ail countrien npcuk 
with hormr of iliis ]K'«iil<>nre. It t(Kik a wider range, and 
uroved more de^tnu-iivi; iliitn any riilainity of that nature 
known In thi* aniiiilx of ui-tnkind. Barnes, pp. 4'2eM41. hai 
collected the nccount«( given of this pestilence by ninny his- 
lorian^; and iirnrc he Ii-in. unknowingly, furnLthtsl mate- 
rials f«ir a curious in«|uiry into the pupulousness of Kuropc 
in the fourteenth cMiinry." 

Llngani snyji, (vol. iii. pp. G5-70. 4U».) "Wo first discover 
it in the empire of (\itb:ti ; tlienre we may trace iu progress 
through dilfenMit pnivine*^^ of Axia to the Delta and the 
bulks of the Nilr; a .-Miuth wind tmn]«|>orted it into (ireece 
Md the (in'rian ioland't : Irom which it swept the cihimIs of 
the Bieiliterninean, deiHipul:ited Itnly, and cnmsed the iKir- 
rlers of the AIim into France. \ succesjiion of earthqUNkes, 
which shook the continent of Euroue ftnm Calabria to the 
iMTth of PoUnd, ushered in the faliJ yeu UW ; and thoogh 



town they came to only a day and a night, ui 
ecourged themselves twice a day. WhenilKj 
had gone on in this fashion thirty-ihree dui 
and a half, they believed theinite!ve« lo bea 
pure as on the day uf baptism.* 

The flagellants proceeded first from G«p- 
many into the Low Countries. Then the Aim 
reached France through Flaudera and Picanj. 
passing no further than Reims. The pope d» 
iiounced them ; and the king gave the word to 
fall ujMin them. Nevertheless, by Chri«tintii 
1340, they amounted to nearly eight hundred 
thousand,! and tliesie not from anion;; the peo- 
ple only, but including gentlemen and baroH. 
Noble dames hastened to fulluw the example-t 

There were no tlairellants in Italy. Tltf 
sombre enthusiasm of Germany and uf Nonb* 
ern France, that war declared a^ain»t thefleslk 
forms a strong contrast with the picture wljcc 
Boccaccio has left us of Italian ifiunner» at the 
same epoch. 

The prologue to the Decameron is the piifi- 
cipal historic evidence we possess with regv^ 
to the great plague of 1348. Uoccaccio as- 
serts that at Florence alone, a hundred tboo* 
siind perished. The contagion spread viik 
terrible rapidity. '* I have seen," he sajs. 
^* two hogs in the street shake with their tu^ 
the rags of a dead body ; a short hour afte^ 
wards, they turned, and turned, and fell— they 
were dead. Friends no longer bore the cofii 

England escaped this calamity, it was deluged fpjci i!v 
month of June tn Decenilier with almost int'e^it-int wvmj 
of rain. In the first week of August the pinguid niede i-> 
appearance at Dorchester: la Noveaibrr it T>%-iched l^'O^a, 
and thenre iniulualiy proceeded tti the north uf the l«E&9f 
.... When hi!(ti>rians tell us th.'\t one half, or one ihini \i 
the human race jierished. 'n*e may suxpcct ihrmoft-vaciH' 
ation : but it is ea«y to form soirie idea of iht* m<mahty fr« 
the fact, that all the cemeteries in Louilon w>re socm ffit««l: 
that Sir Waller Manny purchiued fiir & fiubllc iinrbl-pbcr 
a fi(>ld of thirteen acres, where the Ch.'irtfr-lHj«M wtm 
sunds; and that the liodies «k!pnidted In it during fcvml 
wi-ek!<, amounted to the flaily averafpn ttf two hnndrnd It 
is oltserved, that though the malady a!*<iailed the Engllsk m 
Ireland, it s|Ktivd the nati\-es. The HcotN too wen* eieapMi 
fur several months; and the circumstance affi*nled tbeat 
subject of triumph over their eneiiiiesjind inirudocedsmM^ 
them a iM)|Kilar «iath, 'by the foul dcthe uf the Eagtisk. 
They had even assembled an aniiy to invade tlie neigblor 
ing counties, when the contagion Insinnated lt<elf inii) thfir 
camp in the forest of Selkirk: Ave thoii.«and diiil befrif 
they disbanded their forces: and the fugitives rarned»r.h 
them the infecUon into the most distant reor^ses of iScut- 
l:ind. 

. ..." A colony (of flagellants) reached Eariaiid. urf 
landed in fj^mdim to the amount of one hundre«l and t«»;)f 
men nnd women. Etch day at the appointed hiMir iheV 
assembled, ranged themselves in twii lines, and biotm 
slowly through the streets, scourginK their naked shonU^^ 
and chanting a sacred hymn. At a known signal alL ai>ii 
the exception of the InsL threw thems«'ives flat on the 
eround. lie, as he pasted by his coni|nninns. gaveraeiii 
lash, and then also lay down. The oiher» follo'wed in »at- 
cctsion. till every individual in his turn h:id rrceivvd a 
simke from the whole brotherhood. The citisens gnieilti^ 
marvelled, pitied and comniended : but they ventnitd w 
further. Thoir faith was Uio weak, or their feelings «*« 
t(N> acute : and they allowed the stransrrs tn ni<*n>iHi» ^ 
them>telves their novel and extraordinary gnce. Tbe mi^ 
slonnries made n(»t a single proaelyie, ami were cunipelW 
ui return home, with the barren satinfacii^-kn of having ik>M 
their dut>' in the face uf an unbelieving geBenlkn/')' 
Trans t.AToR. 

* M8. des Chronitiues de St. Den>-s, qnoleU by M 

t Ibid. 

X Coatini G. de Nangis, ii. 111. 
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their shoaldera to the church indicated on 
the death-bed. Pour porters, wretched under- 
takers* men, hurried off* the body to the nearest 
eharch. Many died in the streets ; others, letl 
•kme in their houses — but the fact of their 
death was known by the sraeli. Often, hus- 
band and wife, son and father, were laid on the 
same bier. Large ditches had been dug, in 
which the corpses were heaped by hundreds, 
like bales in a ship^s hold. Each carried in 
his hands strong smelling herbs. The air stank 
with the dead and dying, or with infectious 
drugs. Alas ! how many fine houses remained 
empty ! how many fortunes without heirs ! how 
many lovely ladies, how many amiable young 
persons dined in the morning with their friends, 
who, when evening came, supped with their 
ancestors !^'* 

There runs throughout Boccaccio's whole 
narrative a something more sickening than the 
tale of death — the icy egotism which is openly 
confessed in it. " Many,'' he says, " shut them- 
selves up, lived temperately on the choicest 
aliments and best wines, avoiding all news of 
the progress of the pestilence, and diverting 
themselves with music and other amusements ; 
with, however, complete moderation. Others, 
however, maintained that the glass, the song, 
and reckless jollity, were the only medicines ; 
and they acted up to what they preached, for 
they went about, day and night, from house to 
house, and this the more easily, since all, de- 
spairing of life, grew careless of this world's 
goods as well as of themselves, and their 
bouses were open to all. The authority of all 
laws, divine and human, was utterly gone, for 
there were none to enforce them. It was the 
cruel, perhaps, all the more prudent idea of 
some, that the only remedy was flight. Think- 
ing of themselves alone, they deserted their 
city, house, and relatives, and plunged into the 
country, as if God's wmth could not be before- 
hand with them.f The denizens of the country, 
expecting death and regardless of the future, 
strove and racked their ingenuity to consume all 
they had. The cattle, asses, goats, nay, the very 
dogs wandered around, roaming over the teem- 
ing fields, and, like rational beings, returned of 
their own accord, when they had satisfied them- 
selves, each evening contented to their homes. { 
In the city, relations ceased to visit. Fear 
had struck such root in the human heart, that 
the sister deserted the brother, the wife the 
husband ; and, almost incredible, parents shun- 
ned attendance on their children. The innu- 
merable sick had no other dependence than the 
pity of their friends, (and friends were few,) or 
the avarice of the domestics ; the latter being 



* Clw poi la wra vrxnente apprano nell* altio mondo 
enMHWMi eolU loro pasta U. G. Boccaccio, Decamerone, 
Gton. Prim. 

t lUltao Vlllaot blamet thoM who thas withdrew. Ap. 
Mvalori. liv. p. M. 

t Ls BOtia aJle lor caw, wnia alcuno eonetimeBto di 
^ lAtonavoaowaoUi. Id.ihU. 



mostly of coarse unfeeling minds, unaccustomed 
to a sick bed, and only fit to give notice when 
the suflerer had breathed his last. From this 
universal desertion there resulted a thing hith- 
erto unheard of — to wit, that a sick tenia le, no 
matter how lovely, noble, or distinguished she 
might be, did not hesitate to accept the services 
of a man, even of a young man, or to expose 
herself, if constrained by the necessities of dis- 
ease, just as she would have done to a woman, 
—and the character of those wlio recovered 
under such circumstances was, it is not unlike* 
ly, deteriorated."* 

Boccaccio, both as regards good-natured 
malice as well as recklessness, is Froissart's 
own brother. But in the foregoinjr, the story- 
teller tells more than the historian. By its 
form even, its transition from the tragic to the 
witty, the Decameron images but too clearly 
the selfish indulgences which accompany great 
calamities.! His prologue conducts us through 
the funereal vestibule of the plague of Florence 
to the delightful gardens of Panipinea, and that 
life of laughter, of the far nientv.^ and of calcu- 
lating oblivion of all around, led by his tale- 
tellers at the side of their mistress«e8, by rule 
and on hygienic principles. Macliiavcl, in his 
account of the pestilence of 15137, treats his 
subject with still less reserxe. In none of his 
writings does the author of " The Prince" ap- 
pear to me more coldly fiendish. lie takes 
love and the compliments of gallantry into a 
church, hung with black, where his characters 
meet with surprise, as if from another world, 
congratulate each other on their still being flesh 
and blood, and plunge into revelry. Here, death 
is the go-between. 

According to the continuator of Guillaume 
de Nangis, ** the 8ur\'ivors, men and women, 
married in crowds, and the births were in ex- 
cess. Not one woman who survived proved 
sterile. Pregnant women were met with at 
every town ; and two or three childreii at a 
birth were common. "J 

As occurs after every great scourge, — after 
the plague of Marseilles — after the Reign of 
Terror, — men felt a s;ivage joy in life, and 
maddened for heirs. <^ The king, widowed and 
a free man, was going to marry his son to his 
cousin Blanche ; but when he saw the young 
girl, he thought her too lovely for his son, and 
kept her for himself. {| JIo was fifty-eight years 
of age, she eighteen. The son married a widow 



♦ Id. ilild. Fu fowe di nilntire onnttA .... caglone. 

t Thucydides has dei'crilM.'d the <iiiio ctTect in hi» ■ccoant 
of the plnuuc (if Atticn. \lv iil"0 Khmvs the rpiiinrkable pro- 
gress of KkKpticlsm, when liv rvmindit us (if ih«> falHo Inler- 
pretation given to Uie words of the orHclc, (Xi/idf, hanfer, 
for X«i/idf, pe^lllenca.) 

t . . . . " But what I>i beyond all mnrvellou^ Is, that the 
said childron, Imrn after the iilM<v-o-niontioned mortalltv, 
whvn they rame to the afi; of tcethtnc had In general onif 
twenty or twenty-two teeth in their nioulhi, wbereM 



I vioiuiy, thirty-two and more were coramon. 
NangiH. p. 110. 
% Matteo VillaBL ap. Moralori, ziv. p. UL 
II Id. Ibid. 1. L p. 3S. 
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of foaT-and>twenty, the heiress of Boulogne 
and of Auvergne, and who brought him, to- 
gether with the guardianship of her infant son, 
the government of the two Burgundies. The 
kingdom was suffering, but its bounds extend- 
ed. The king had just bought Montpellier and 
Dauphiny.* The king*s grandson married the 
duke of Bourbon^s daughter, and the count of 
Flanders the duke of Brabant's. Nuptials and 
f(&tes thronged upon each other. 

These fetes derived a fantastic brilliancy 
from the new fasiiions which had been for some 
years introduced into France and England. 
The courtiers, perhaps for the sake of greater 
contrast to the knights-at-law, the men of the 
long robe, had taken to close-fitting garments, 
oflen parti-colored ; and these, with their hair 
tied up en queue, their bushy beards, and shoes 
with long turned-up points,! gave them a whim- 
sical appearance, something like a devil or a 
scorpion. The women loaded their heads with 
an enormous mitre, from the summit of which 
ribands floated in the air like the streamers 
from the head of a mast. They disdained the 
use of a palfrey, and must be mounted on spir- 
ited chargers. They wore two daggers at their 
girdle. — The church vainly denounced these 
prideful and immodest fashions. The severe 
chronicfer denounces them in rough terms : 
" They (the men) began," he says, ** to wear a 
long beard, and short robes, so short as to show 
their breech. All this gave rise to no small 
derision among the people. As the event 
proved, they were in a much fitter state to race 
from the enemy.-'J 

These changes announced others. The world 
was about to change actors as well as dress. 
These follies in the midst of miseries, these 
nuptials, hurried on the morrow of the plague, 
were to have their obsequies as well. The 
aged Philippe de Valois soon drooped away by 
the side of his young queen, and led the crown 
to his son, (a. d. 1350.) 



CHAPTER II. 



John. — ^Thb Battle op Poitikrs. — a. d. 

1350-1356. 

Among other celebrated personages, the 
plague of 1318 carried off the historian John 
Villani, and the beautiful Laura de Sades, she 
who, living and dead, was the object of Pe- 
trarch^s song. 

Laura, daughter of Messire Audibert, syndic 
of the burgh of Noves, near Avignon, had mar- 



* Hbt de I^nfaedoc, 1. xxx. c. 30. Hist dn Dauphin^, 
Frtnves, c. 136. p. 346. 

t Chancer. 198. (lagnin, apod Bpond. 448. Llngard, 
▼01. ill. p. 60. 4to. 

t Ad fbgiendiun ooram Inimidf magii aptt. OontlB. G. 
4iNaB|li,p.l(». 



ried Hugues de Sades, of an ancient borgv 
family of this city. She lived hononblTtt 
Avignon with her husband, by whom she Id 
twelve children. It was, undoubtedly, this pan 
and faithful union, this beautiful family pict«i 
in a town so obnoxious to the charge of nam- 
rality as Avignon, which touched Petnreb*! 
heart. She appeared to the young FloreaM 
exile for the first time, on the 6th of i|4 
1327, or Good Friday, in church, and, ooi 
probably, with her husband and children tnr k 
side. From that moment, this noble imaged 
youthful matronly grace was ever present n 
bis eyes. 

Let not the little I have to say of a French 
woman who made so lasting an impresain a 
the greatest poet of the age, be objected to M 
as a digression. The.Jbiistory of mpnlLifk 
above all, that of woman. We have spokaif 
Heloise and of Beatrice. Laura is Dot,liki 
Ileloise, a loving and self-sacriiicing wooa 
She is not Dante*s Beatrice, in whom the iiU 
prevails, and who is at last lost in eternal bM' 
ty. She does not die young ; she ha« ootib 
glorious transfiguration of death. She fitt ^^ 
her destiny on earth. She is wife, motbcr- 
and aged ; yet is still adored.* ISo &itUi 
and disinterested a passion at this epoehif 
gross sensuality, was deserving of the pop 
tuity it has gained among the most tooew 
remembrances of the fourteenth century, w f: 
love to descry, in these deathly times, a nni ^- 
soul, a true and pure affection which iiNp" 
a passion that endured thirty years. We gifv 
young again when contemplating this lordf 
and immortal youth of the soul. 

He saw her for the last time in SeptenbVt 
1347. It was in the midst of a circle of ^ 
males. She was serious and pensive, wiM 
pearl or chaplet. Dread of contagion reigin 
around. The poet withdrew, full of emon* 

to restrain his tears In the coane* 

the following year he heard of her death * 
Verona, and wrote the touching note wluchii 
still to be read in his Virgil, and in which hi 
observes that she died in the same month,* 
the same day, and at the same hour on vhich 
he had first beheld her twenty years before-t 






* *' It was not the fonn I so lovrd, as the nlad: . . •• 
the more she waied In yean .... the devDutef finm^ 
wonhip ; and If the spring flower Tlsibly druoped ss tsi 
went on, the graces of her mind Improved.** .... At i 
later period, be seems to have recognised the vanity of Mi 
love :— " How often hast thou not .... in this city. (wHd 
I will not term the cause, but the occasion of thy wm' 
after thinking thyself whole once more .... mJIM 
through the well-known neigh borhooda, ami rrniadsi H 
the mute aspect of the well-known apnts of fonnrr vii 
Uluiilons, suddenly stopped, stnplfled. and with dUMl 
refrained from tears. Then, the old woands opeolBf* ^ 
hast fled, owning to thyself— I ftol in my heart the woilN 
ofmy ancient enemy: death hovers here.'* .... De On 
Mundl, p. 360, ed. Basilie, 156].— Sec, alito. nmoi« «* 
works relative to Petrarch, the Memoirs of the AIM i 
Bades, the ViaggJ dl Petrarcha. and M. Foissei's exesUi 
article In the BiofraphU UniverteiU. 

t ** Laura, lllnslrloas by her own vlrtaes, and loagi 
theme of my song, first appeared to my eyes. In nj ifA 
of life, the 0th of April, the first hoar of the day, (sliiii 
moniiiigj Is 0t Clua*a chareh, Avigaoa, tai tm |«ff ■! 
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fhe poet had seen all the hopes and dreams 

his life fade away within a few years.* In 

youth, he had hoped that the nations of 

ristendom would forget their quarrels, be- 



He foresaw the catastrophe that awaited Joan- 
na's youthful husband ; who shortly afterwards 

was strangled by his wife's lovers He 

writes from Naples — ^** Heu ! fuge cnideles 



ne one, and find internal peace in a glorious terras, fuge littus avarum !" (AJas ! fly this 



r against the infidels. It was then he wrote 
I celebrated sonnet, ^* O aspettata in ciel, 

ita e bella.'' But who was the pope 

it preached the crusade 1 John XXll., the 
iiof a cordwainer at Cahors, a lawyer before 



cruel land, this greedy shore !) 

Nevertheless, men talked of the restoration 
of Roman liberty by the tribune Rienzi. Pe- 
trarch entertained no doubt of the approaching 
union of Italy, of the whole world, under the 



became pope, himself a CaAor^m and usurer, :good state, and sang beforehand the virtues of 

10 amassed millions, and sent those who spoke I the liberator, and the glories of the new Rome. 

pure love and poverty to the stake. ' Meanwhile, Rienzi threatened death to the Co- 
italy, on whom Petrarch next rested his lonna, Petrarch's friends. The poet long re- 
lies, equally failed him. Her princes flat- fused to credit this, and wrote a melancholy 
"ed Petrarch and styled themselves his and anitious letter to the tribune, praying him 
9Dds ; but none of them listened to him. to give the lie to these malicious reports.* 
td what friends for the credulous poet were The fall of the tribune depriving him of all 

ferocious and crafty Visconti of Milan \ . . . hope that Italy could rise of herself, Petrarch 

pies, seemingly, was better worth. Its transferred his facile enthusiasm to the empe- 

med king, Robert, had placed the crown on ror Charles IV., who was at the time making 

poet's head when Petrarch was crowned in his entry into Italy. He met him on his road, 

Capitol, iiut, on his repairing to Naples, presented him with golden medals of Trajan's 

»ert was no more. Queen Joanna had sue- and of Augustus's, and called upon him to bear 

led him ;t and scarcely had the poet arrived, in mind those great emperors. This Trajan 

re he saw the combats of the gladiators re- and Augustus crossed the Alps with a retinae 

ed in her court by a sanguinary nobility. { of two or three hundred horsemen. He had 

. ^ , ^ ^ ^ . _., ^ just sold the imperial rights in Italy, previously 

in the Muiie city, the same month of April, the same ^^ :c_- _ .t • n* • u- u^- 

r the month, and Ht the srinie hour of the year 1348, ^ sacnficmg them m Germany m his golden 

iffht was fpmftvud from the world, when I was, aian ! bull. The pacific and thrifly emperor, with 

Sl"!i.tTro.;« Z^X^J:TL,I£^';:LtZ »»«. badly-mounted attendanu, was compared by 

t Equina, in thv ni«>rning of M:iy the itfth of the same the Italians to a travelling merchant going to a 

That chtitte and lovely b«Mly w:l8 deposited In the fair.f 

-h of the Brothor*- Minors. (Minorite:*,) the evenins of rnL • ti ^ u a j • j + 

^nie day th.ii ^.he di^d. Hrr w.ui, I nothing doubu is I '^e sorrowing Petrarch, 80 Often deceived,! 

Btcd to hcuven whence it cime. To preserve the pain- took refuge daily more and more in reiiuMf an- 

ttemory of this Ions. I find a cerbiin pleasure, mixed tiauitv Alreadv old he set about Ipamnir the 

bittemeM. in writing Ihii; nnd I write It, prefembly, "*l"»^y- ^"^^J °'°» ne sei aooui leapnngine 

Us boolc. which often meets my eyoH. in order that I language 01 iiomer, and spelling tbe^liad — 

fco longer find any pie^snre in this life, and that my i„ok at his transport when he first haMed the 

>V^t b«»nd U) it btMne broken, I may bo warned by the • ^ l* i i. u ^^1 j x 

aent ^Urht of ihc*e word^ and a jun sense of a fleeting; precious manuscript which he could not read.^ 

Jhat it is time to qnit Babylon. This, by the help of Thus he wandered about in his latter days, 

«vinc fTHCo, will become easy to me by manfully and oi,rviviniT likfl Dantp all that h« hiH lov«H 

•Meoiwiy reviewins the superfluous cares, the vain Surviving, iiKO uanie, ail inai ne nao lovea. 

••I, and unexpected events which have agitated me It was not Dante, but his shadow rather, paler 

*?iSi* ^J'uT '*'^'" *"*5*'" K ,K ^ «r 1. ^. , and weaker, ever led by Virgil, and making an 

^ What shall we now do, my brother 7 We have tried , • r l- ir • II / /» ^u • ^ 

tad rest is not to be found. When will It come ; where elysium tor himselt in the poetry of the ancient 

kit? Time is »<iipping from between our Angers; our world. Towards his end, uneasy about the 

bones sleep in the erave of our friends. The year 1348 r^^^ «r ♦k« »««a«:,v.,. «».«..<.»>:»*« ».k:»u Ua k^»A 

J Kiaied us. h.i. im|K.vrriHhed u*-.'tnd not a^ xegnrdi 'f ® of tho precious manuscripts which he bore 

h wealth as the Indian or Carpathian seas can renew, about With him everywhere, he bequeathed 

, . Thore is one only con^-oiation ; w«ipbaii follow those them to the republic of Venice, and deposited 

> have gone before us Despair makes me more , . tr j i.' it- -i • o^ \jr i t ii. 

». Wh.»t can he fear who has so often struggled wiUi his Homer and his Virgil m bt. Mark 8 library, 

h— behind the famous horses of Corinth, where 

Una aalus victis millam sperare salutem.' ^u fonnH thrPA himrlrpH vpara nAAr. 

A giant despair is the only reftigc of the conquered.) *"®y ^®^f^ f^"?^, ?"^j® nunareQ years aiier- 

•hall have me acUng and speaking every day, with wards, half buried in dust. Venice, that invio- 
0r heart: and if a worthy subject is ofl!erod to my pen, 
mn thai I be the stronger.'* Petrarch, Epist. Fam. Pnrf. 

0. * ** Beware, I beseech thee, of sullying with thy own 

• 0ii4li Is the alarm with which I am inspired by the hands the noble fume-wreath on thy brow. None but thy- 
me yoath of the king and queen, and the age and dis- self, who hast laid them, can tear up the foundntions of thy 
loa rif the queen dowager, and the temper of the nobles, own laying .... Shall the world behold thee fall from the 
[ seem to xee two horses intrusted to the keeping of leader of the good, to be the satellite of the wicked .... 
Hl of wolves, and a kingdom without a king.'* .... Weigh well thyself, use no self-deceit, search who thou 
p. 3S9. " I am at Naples, 1 have seen the queens, and art, wast whence earnest .... what part thou nrt playing, 

present at their councils. Oh, shame ! oh, prodigy ! what name thou hast taken, the hopes thou hast held out, 

God avert pent of this kind firom our Italian skies." thy professions— and thou wilt see that thou art not the lord 

. Ibid. pp. 640-1. of tho republic, but the servant" Ibid. pp. 677-^. 

* To walk by night here is like threading thick forests, t He got some money out of the ltalian\ and returned 
tiiad aod fall of danger, armed young nobles at every quicker than he had come. The towns closed tlieir gates ; 
. . . . And how, wonder .... when, in mid-day, in and he wns hardly allowed to sleep one night in Cremoiut 
of prince and people, a Aght of gladiators is infkmons- % Most hamiliaUng of all, the spiteful Emperor had givw 

Ivtormtsd In aa Italian city, with more than barbarian the poetic crown to another. 

|BMM." .... lUd. pp. M5-«. ^ See Gibbon, vol. sU. p. Mk 

Ol«. I- — 56 
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lable asylum, begirt by the sea, was at the time 
the only spot to which the pious hand of the 
poet could with safety intrust, in his dying 
hour, the erring gods of antiquity. 

Tliis duty fulfilled, he went to warm his 
aged veins for a time in the sun of Arqua. 
Here he died in his library, his head resting on 
a book.* 

These vain regrets, this obstinate fidelity to 
the past, which led the poet all his life in pur- 
suit of shadows, and tempted him credulously 
to hope in tribune and in emperor, are not 
Petrarch^s weakness alone, but that of the age. 
France herself, which seems to have so rough- 
ly repudiated the middle age by sacrificing the 
Templars and Boniface, turns back to it in her 
own despite, and hardens herself in her belief. 
The defeat of the feudal armies, and the great 
lesson taught by the battle of Crccy, which 
should have opened her eyes to the fact that 
another world had begun, only serve to awaken 
her regrets for her mounted knights. She 
learns nothing from the English archers. She 
understands not the modern genius which dash- 
ed her to the ground at Crecy with Edward^s 
artillery. 

Philippe de Valois' son, king Jean, is the 
king of gentlemen. More chivalrous still, and 
more luckless than his father, he takes for his 
model the blind John of Bohemia, who fought, 
fastened to his horse, at Crccy. Not less 
blind than his model, king Jean, at the battle 
of Poitiers, dismounted from his horse in order 
to receive the charge of horsemen. But he 
had not the happiness to be killed, like John of 
Bohemia. 

On his accession, Jean, to please the barons, 
issued an ordinance, empowering them to de- 
fer the payment of their debts, f He created 
a new order for them, that of the Star ; which 
offered a place of retreat to its members, and 
might be styled the Invalides of chivalry. A 
sumptuous mansion, destined to this purpose, 
was begun in the plain of St. Denys, but was 
never finished. | The members of the order 
swore never to give ground four acres^ length, 
except as dead or prisoners. And prisoners 
they became. 

This chivalrous prince signalizes his acces- 
sion by brutally slaying, on mere suspicion, the 
constable d^Eu, his father's chief adviser, and 



* A few da^-s before, Boccaccio had tent him his Decame- 
ron. The aged ptiet learned the Patieni Oriseida by heart- 
that benuiit ul tale which purirtes the rest of the worlc. 

t Ord. li. p. 391, (March the 30lh, 1351.) and p. 447, (Sep- 
tember.) 

X " At this time kinf John nppointed a fine company 
after the uuinner of the Round Table, which was to consist 
of three hundred noble knights, and king John covenanted 
to bntld a fine inrge mansion for the companions, at his own 
coat, at St. Deny*, and the companions were to repair thither 
at all the soi«nm fentivals of the year .... the house was 
nearly finished, and still stands near St. Denys ; and if it 
should chance that any of the companies shoaid in their old 
ife need relief, be weak of body, and wanting in worldly 
goods, the expenses for himself and two knaves (varleU) 
mn to be well and hooormMy defrayed in the mansion, if 
^cteMtonmniatliera.** Mm. UL 53^ ed. Buebun. 



throws everything into the hands of a favorite, 
a Southern, a cunning, grasping man, Charles 
d^Espagne, for whom he had ** a dishonest al^ 
fection."* This favorite is made constable, 
and procures, besides, a count v belonging to 
the young king of Navarre, Charles, whom 
Jean had already stripped of CKampafne.f 
Charles, descended from a daughter of Lonii 
Rutin's, believed himself, like Edward III., 
wronged of the crown of France. He assassi- 
nated the favorite, and attempted Jean's life ; 
who threw him into prison, and made him es- 
treat pardon on his knees.^ This dishonored 
man will be the demon, the evil genius, of 
France. His surname is, the wicked. Nov 
Jean slays the constable, slays d'Harcooit, 
and others, besides ; but he remains Jean Ike 
good. 

By goody we must understand the confiding, 
giddy, and lavish. No prince had lavished hu 
people's money with such rapidity. He went 
about, like the man in Rabelais, e-ating his 
grapes sour, and his corn in the blade. He 
turned all into money, eating up the preseat 
and pledging the future. One would have said 
that he foresaw he had but a short time to re- 
main in France. 

His chief resource was altering the curren- 
cy.^ Philippe-le-Bel, and his son, Philippe 
de Valois, had largely employed this form of 
bankruptcy ; but their doings were forgotten in 
Jean's, who went beyond all possible royal or 
national bankruptcy. To read the abrupt and 
contradictory ordinances issued by this prince 
iu so few years seems a dream, it is the law 
nm mad. At his accession, the mark of silver 
was worth five livres, five sous ; at the end of 
the year, eleven livres. In February, 1352, il 
had fallen to four livres, five sous ; a year af- 
ter, it was raised to twelve livres. In 1364, it 
was fixed at four livres, four sous ; in 1355, it 
was worth eighteen livres. It was r€^duced to 
five livres, five sous ; but the coin was so adul- 
terated, that in 1359 it rose to the rate of « 
hundred and two liores.W 



* Such, says Villani, waa the coninKm mincv, til. c. 9S, 

p. sig. • 

^ Charles had also to complain of the Insolcnca of tht 
constable, who called him bUtonnenr-monnoif, (false cofaier.} 

X Frnissart. append. L ill. c. 335, pp. t27-4)«>. ed. BochMi; 
and St^cousse, Hist, de Charles le Mauvnis. i. p. XL 

^ On many of these coins the Idng of England was repn- 
scnted under the figure of a lion or a dragon, tranpted 
upon by the king of France. Leblanc, TraitA dea 
pp. 343, im. 

II Ibid. p. 901. At first, John endeavored to keep uw 
shamefhl falsifications secreL He chaiiged the ooftnof 
the mint— "On your oath to the king, obaerve the pf** 
foundest secrecy as to this matter .... so that unithg 
the money-changm or others may entertain any siispidoa 
of it through yon ; for if it escape through yoa, yoa ahall If 
so punished as to be an example to all others,*' (34th Maick 
1350.) .... "Should you be asked the alloy (if theaUftr 
coin, pretend that it is six deniers.** He enjoined Omu ti 
imitate the older coins scrupulously, "So that the mm- 
chants may not detect the deixvciation, under pain of ym 
being proclaimed traitors." Before this, Philippe de VaMi 
had used similar precautions, but, sub^peqofnUy, be hecaai 
bolder, and proclaimed as a right that which he had al firti 
conc«iled aa a ftaud. John eoQld not be lesa dartag An 
I hif lafhar. **Be U known,** an lika words, -Ihni It m 
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Theae royal bankruptcies are at bottom the 
diation of the bargesses by the nobles. The 
tons and noble knights lay siege to the good 
ig, and take from him all that he takes 
an others. His queen Blanche obtained for 
r own single share the confiscation of the 
imbards, and forced payment to herself of 
latever was owing to them over the whole 

¥dom.* 
he nobility, beginning to live at a distance 
dn their castles, and sojourning at great ex- 
Dse at court, became daily more rapacious^ 
ley would no longer give their service ; but 
inired to be paid for defending their lands 
Mm the ravages of the English. These 
Dghty barons descended with a good grace 

the rank of mercenaries,! appeared under 
ns 00 occasion of grand musters (montres^ 
3ws) and royal reviews, and held out their 
ods to the paymaster. Under Philippe de 
.lois, the knight contented himself with ten 
■a a day. Under Jean, he required twenty, 
3 the knight-banneret had forty. The enor- 
»aB expense thus entailed on him, forced king 
an to assemble the States oflener than any 

his predecessors. So the nobles contribu" 
L4 indirectly and unwittingly, to raise the 
Ates, especially the third esUte, (le tiers- 
U,) the State which found the money, to an 

S)rtance unknown before. 
8 long previously as 1343, his wars had 
ised Philippe de Valois to ask the States to 
|K>8e a duty of four deniers in the livre upon 
ircbandise, to be paid each time of sale, 
us was not a duty merely, it was an intoler- 
e tax and grievance ; it was to declare war 
linat trade. The collector pitched his tent 
the market-place, played the spy on dealer 
I bayer, put his hand into every pocket, and 
nanded (as it happened in Charles the 
ith's reign) his share out of a halfpenny- 
rth of grass. It is this duty, which is no 
er than the Spanish alcavaloy then recently 
»ofled on occasion of the wars with the 
ors, that has struck the death-blow of Span- 
industry. By way of indemnification, Phil- 
s de Valois promised to coin good money, 
n £he days of St, Louis^X 
Vith new wants oome new promises. In 
crisis of 1346, the king promised the States 
iae North to restrict the right of prisage, 

y, and of ovr royal right, it beloogi to make sach money 
9 pleaw tbroHghoat our kingdom, and to give it cur- 
r.*' Ord. iii. p. 555. — And as if it were not the people 
— llhrrd, he ased this resource as a private revenue. 
It IMS applied to the pobiic ezpenaes, ** which we could 
irell discharge without oppressing the people of the said 
loos* were k not for the domain and revenue arising 
die pfollt of our mint.*' Pr6f. Ord. iii. 
riia States of 1355 required these |VOsecntions to be 
soded. OnL IH. p. 30. 

an 1338. the nobles of Langnedoc complained that the 
« ^vtaicb they had been paid during the wan of Gas> 
were not proportioned to those which they had re- 
id in Che other wars waged there. This was Just at 
period the war was resumed with the English. The 
BMited the prayer of the petition. Hist de Languedoc, 



" to what woald sufiSce for the maintenance of 
his hotel, of his dear companion the queen, and 
of his children." He suppressed some ser- 
geants' places, abolished contradictory jurisdic- 
tions, and called in the letters allowing the 
barons to adjourn the payment of their debts.* 
The States of the South granted him ten sous 
on each hearth or family, on the faith of his 
promise to suppress the gabelle, and the duty 
on sales, t 

. In 1351, Jean, on seeking from the States the 
customary gratification on a new king's mount- 
ing the throne, (son droit de joyeux av^ne- 
ment,) received their reclamations, no matter 
how clashing and contradictory, with the utmost 
graciousness. He promised the nobles of Pi- 
cardy to tolerate private wars;{ the Norman 
burgesses, to interdict them. ^ They both grant- 
ed him six deniers on all sales. He gave the 
manufacturers of Troyes a monopoly of narrow 
cloths or couvre-che/s ;|| and fixed the salaries 
which the Paris masters were to pay their 
workmen, and which had risen to an extrava- 
gant height through the decrease of the popula- 
tion and the plague.^ The burgesses of Paris, 
who were consulted in person, and not through 
the medium of their deputies, granted in their 
assembly, held at their common hall, {parloir auT 
bourgeois^) the duly on sales. •• They are 
summoned by the king to the parloir ; they will 
soon find their way there without him. 

In 1346, the king had promised reforms ; and 
the States, believing him, had voted with the 
utmost docility. They got through their busi- 
ness in one day. In 1351, the ricard nobles 
refuse to allow their vassals to pay taxes, ex- 
cept they themselves enjoy an exemption, and 
except the king's vassals and those of the 
princes are made liable as well as their own. 

In 1355, the English lay waste the South, 
and it behooved to ask for more money. The 
States of the North, or of the langue <rOt7,tt 
convened on the 30lh of November of the 
same year, showed little docility. It was ne- 
cessary to promise them the abolition of the 
direct robbery called prisage, (droit le prize^) 
and of the indirect robbery committed by tam- 
pering with the currency. JJ The king declared 
that the new tax should extend to all, both 
clerks and nobles, and that he would himself 
pay it, as should the queen and the princes. 

The States had no confidence in these fair 
words. They would neither trust the king's 
promise, nor his receivers. They chose to re- 



* Ord. ii. pp. 939, 341. 

t Hist, de Languedoc I. xzxi. e. 17, p. 8S6. 

i Ord. 11. pp. 3i»5, 15^ and 447, 448. 

« Ibid. pp. 408, 2T>. \\ Ibid. p. 344. 

IT Ibid. p. 350. 

»« Ibid. pp. 432, 433, 434.—" Letters in which the king 
foitlds his domestics carrying off the mattresses and cush- 
ions from the bouses in Paris where he shall stay." Autre 
Ordon. pp. 435-437. 

ft (Or of the iMnguei'Ouh or French proper, as dlstln- 
guished from the iMngMt d*Oc, or Hmmum KniIM*) 
TaAMiLaToa. 

tl Old. U. n.tft^M. 
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coive themselves, through receivers of their own 
appointing, have the accounts hrought before 
theni8elves, meet again on the fir^t of March, 
and then a year af\er on 8t. Andrew's day.* 

To vote taxes and to receive them, is to reign. 
None of that day were conscious of the whole 
bearing of this bold demand of the States ; not 
even Marcel, the celebrated provost of the 
merchants, whom we see at the bead of the 
deputies from the towns.f 

The assembly purchased this sovereignty by 
the enormous grant of six millions of livrcs 
Parisis, to go to the pay of thirty thousand men- 
at-arms. This sum was to be raised by two 
taxes ; the one on salt, the other on sales : bad 
taxes, doubtless, and pressing on the poor ; but 
how devise any other in a time of urgent need, 
and with the South a prey to the spoiler ? 

Normandy, Artois, and Picardy, sent no rep- 
resentatives to these States. The Normans 
were encouraged by the king of Navarre, the 
count d'Harcourt, and others, who declared 
that the gabelle should not be levied on their 
lands, saying — '* That no man shall be found 
bold enough to enforce it in the name of the 
king of France, or sergeant to levy fines in de- 
fault, but shall pay for his temerity with his 
body."t 

1 he States gave way. They repealed the 
two taxes, and substituted in their stead an in- 
come tax of five per cent, on the poorest, four 
on those of moderate means, and two per cent, 
on the wealthy. The richer one was, the less 
one paid. 

The king, mortally offended by the opposi- 
tion of the king of Navarre and his friends, had 
said, " that he should never know happiness as 
long as they were alive. ^' He started from 
Orleans with a few knights, rode thirty hours 
without drawing bridle, and surprised them in 
the castle of iloucn as they were sitting down 
to table. They were the dauphin's guests. 
Jean beheaded d'llarcourt and three others. 
The king of Navarre was thrown into prison, 
and threatened with death. A report was 
spread that they had tempted the dauphin to 
escape to the emperor, and make war on his 
father.^ 

The opposition to the taxes voted by the 
States, laid the kingdom at the mercy of the 
Englibh. The prince of Wales overran our 
southern provinces at his ease, with a small ar- 
my, consisting this time mostly of men-at-arms 
and knights. The war was not carried on in a 
more knightly manner for it : for they burned 
and destroyed like brigands, who leave the 



* Ibid. p. 92, et soq.— Froln. Ui. c. 340, p. 450, cd. Ba- 
cbon. 

t " The cltixens intwered by Stephen Marcel, provost 
of mcrchnnts in the itimd town of Puris. ihnt they were wil- 
ling to live or die fiir the kinf.** Froiswirt, b. 1, c. 154. who 
gve* a minute account of the assessment made by the 
tate«. 

1 Pn>l«fl. iii. p. 185, cd. Buchon. 

i Id. Ibid. Addlu p. 131, and c. 341. p. 457.— S^coosse, 
Pnavet 4o riliil. de ChartM-I«-llaavals, IL p. 47. 



track they never mean to retrace a dmn. 
First, they traversed Iianguedoc, an ontoucM 
country which had not yet suffered,* and wka 
they sacked and harried jast as Nomiandy U 
been in 1346. They brought back to Burdem 
five thousand wagon loads uf spoil.f Theo,i^ 
ter depositing their booty in safety* tbey meibod- 
ically resumed their cruel exi>editioo thruop 
Uouergue, Auvergne, and the Ldmousin, eotn^ 
ing everywhere without a blow being strvk, 
burning and pillaging, loaded like pedlen, ui 
glutted with the fruits and wines of Fnm. 
They next made a descent upon Berry, and to- 
versed the banks of the Loire. However, tbne 
knights, who had thrown themselves into lU- 
morantin with a few men, sufficed to check 
their progress. They were thunderstruck tf 
such resistance ; and the prince of Wila 
swore he would force the place, and lost nuw 
days there. { 

King Jean, who had bcffun the campaign^ 
seizing on those strongholds belonging to tbe 
king of Navarre, into which the latter mi^ 
have introduced the English, at last made lu 
appearance with a large army, as numerous u 
any France has lost. The whole face of tbe 
country was covered by his foragers ; so thil 
food failed the English. Each, too, was isw- 
rant of the exact position of his enemy. Jeu, 
believing the English to be before him, burned 
after them, while he was in reality leaviis 
them behind. E(]ually well informed, the prince 
of Wales believed the French to be behud 
him.^ It was the second time, and not for tbe 
last time cither, that the English had Uiadlj 
entangled themselves in the midst of tbe en^ 
my*s country. Without a miracle tbey vcit 
lost ; and Jcan^s thoughtlessness served then 
for one. 

The prince of Wales's army, half Eoglisb, 
half Gascon, was composed of two thousand 
men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and ivo 
thousand brigandsy hired in the South, ligtl 
troops. Jean was at the bead of the great ^i* 
dal mass of the ban and arriere-ban, whicb 
made up full fifty thousand men. He had witk 
him his four sons, twenty-six dukes or couou, 
and a hundred and forty knights-bannerets, with 
their banners given to the wind — a magnificeot 
spectacle ; but the army was not worth the 
niore for all this. 



* *' Know that this country of CarcanoaBe. tbe Naitaa- 
neM>. and tbe Toul<>U!>ain, whore the EoclUh woieai tku 
i lime. wa« one of tbe very richest eoDoUlea !■ tbe m«iU. 
Inhabited hy |tnod and simple people who kaew aoC wint 
WHr WHS, for they had never been wmrred apuo befiee tbr 
IH-ince of Wales turned his steps Uiilber.** Froba. lit p. IM, 
eii. Rorhon. 

t " Nor did tbe EnffUsb set any ainro oa velvec*. nr si 
any thinf save silver plate and good Hotina.** Id. L lU ^ 
103, 19th addiL ""So was It bureed and descroyvd by ibe 
Unfilish, that there scarcely remained a place to stiMr s 
hontr in ; nor couid the belra, or tbe bQr|re«aes, fix or sajr •• 
a cf'rtainty, 'Tbit h my property.* 8o was It ttcaieid." li 
t. iii. p. 130, ed. Buchon. 

t lie was compelled to brtnf op airaiatt tbeee thm 
knights all the apparatus of a sieRe,— eanaoas^ eaiiesifc 
lionihards, and Greek fire. Id. c. 3il p. IfiflL ad. '. 

$ Id.cSS8,p.l74,ed.BiKb0B. 
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Two cardinal legrates, one of whom was na- 
med Talleyrand, interfered in order to hinder 
the effusion of Christian hlood.* The prince 
yf Wales offered to surrender all he had tal^en, 
places and men, and to take an oath not to car- 
ry arms against France for seven years. Jean 
refused, as was natural. It would have been 
lis^aceful to suffer these plunderers to escape. 
rie demanded the surrender of the prince of 
IVales, together with a hundred knights. 

"Fhe English had intrenched themselves on 
the hill of Maupertuis, near Poitiers ; a stiff 
bill, planted with vines, and enclosed by hedges 
md thickets of thorn. Its side bristled with 
Bnglish archers. There was no need to attack 
theni. To keep them there was all that was 
nranted. Hunger and thirst would have tamed 
them down m two days* time. Jean thought it 
□nore chivalrous to force his enemy. 

There was only one narrow path by which 
the hill could be scaled. The French king 
employed his knights on this service. The 
seene was almost that of the battle of Morgarten. 
The archers rained down their arrows, riddled 
the horses, terrified them, and forced them 
bmck. one over the other.f The English seized 
the moment to sweep down.| A panic seized 
the Tast army; and three of the king*s sons 
vpithdrew from the field of battle by their fa- 
ther's orders,^ taking with them for escort a 
body of eight hundred lances. 

The king, however, kept his ground. He 
bad employed knights to force the mountain ; 
irith the same good sense, he ordered his men- 
it-arms to dismount, to receive the charge of 
the English on horseback. H Jean^s resistance 



« FroUwrt, b. I. c 158 

f ** The enipigement now began on both sides : and the 
bftttalion of the mnrshnls was culvancinK beftire those who 
irere intended to break the battalion of the archers, and had 
mter«<l the lane wliere the hedges on both hMen were lined 
\gf the archers ; who, as soon as they caw them fairly en- 
(0ied, beftan shooting with ihpir bowit In such an excellent 
BAoaer. firom each side of the hedize. that the horses, 
MBAfting under the pain of the wounds made by their 
bearded arruwR, would not advance, but turned about, and. 
kj their unrallness, threw their ma.ster<, who could not 
mtmnmfe them ; nor could those that had &llen get up again 
for the confasion." Id. b. i. c. IGI. " To say the truth, the 
Eogll»h archen were of inflnite service to their army ; for 
Ibey abot mo thickly and so well, that the French did not 
kooW which way to turn themselves, to avoid their ar- 
rows.** Id ibid. 

I . ..." Sir John Chandos said to the prince, ' Sir, Sir, 
wnv pu^h fhrward, fur the day is ours : Cod will this day 

El it in your hand. Let un malie for our adversary the 
ig of Prance : for where he Is will lie the main stress of 
the ba*»iaess: I well know that his valor will not let him 
Sy; ami he will remain with uh. if it pleases God and St. 
tieorpe : bat he mu'<t be well fought with ; and you have 
heiSMne said that you would show yourself thin duy a good 
knMit.* The prince replied ; * John, get forward ; yon 
ihail not see roe turn my back this day, but I will alwa>'s 
be among the foremost' He then said to Sir Walter Wood- 
land, his banner-bearer, ' Banner, advance, in the name of 
God and SL George.* *' Id. ibid. 

^ 1 here follow the continimtor of Guillaume de Nangis, 
In prefer^nee to Froissart. See the important letter written 
by the count of Annagnac, pubiinhed by M. Ijacabane, in 
his excellent life of Charles v., Dictionnaire de la Conver- 
tatitm. 

Protssart only looks at the chivalrous side: — "And 
showed no appearance of flight, or of giving ground when 
h» amid to his men, ' On Ibot, on foot v And he made all 



Nvas as fatal to his kingdom as the retreat of 
his sons. His companions of the order of the 
Star were, like him, faithful to their vows. 
They did not yield one step backwards. " They 
fought in troops and companies, just as they 
came together." But the multitude fled to- 
wards Poitiers, which closed its gates against 
them ; *' upon which account, there was great 
butchery on the causeway before the gate, 
where such numbers were killed or wounded, 
that several surrendered themselves the mo- 
ment they saw an Englishman." .... 

The day, however, was still disputed : — 
" King Jean did wondrous deeds of arms with 
his own hand, and with his axe defended him- 
self, and fought only too well." By his side, 
his youngest son, who deserved his surname of 
Hardi, (the hardy or bold,) directed his blind 
courage, crying out to him on each fresh as- 
sault, ** Father, guard your right, guard your 
lefl." But their assailants thickened around 
them, eager for so rich a prey. " The English 
and Gascons poured so fast on the king^s divi- 
sion, that 'they broke through the ranks by 
' force ; and the French were so intermixed with 
their enemies, that at times there were five 
men-at-arms attacking one gentleman." The 
press was greatest around the king, " through 
eagerness to take him ; and those who were 
nearest to him, and knew him, cried out, * Sur- . 
render yourself! Surrender yourself ! or you 
are a dead man.' In that part of the field was 
a young knight from St. Omer, who was enga- 
ged by a salary in the service of the king of 
England ; his name was Denys de Morbeque, 
who for five years had attached himself to the 
English, on account of having been banished 
in his younger days from France for a murder 
conmiitted in an affray at St. Omer. It fortu- 
nately happened for this knight that he was at 
the time near to the king of France, when he 
was so much pulled about ; he, by dint of force, 
for he was very strong and robust, pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the king in 
good French, ' Sire, sire, surrender yourself.' 
The king, who found himself veiy disagreeably 
situated, turning to him, asked, * To whom shall 
I surrender myself? to whom 1 Where is my 
cousin, the prince of Wales? if I could see 
him, I would speak to him.' *Sire,' replied 
Sir Denys, *he is not here; but surrender 
yourself to me, and I will lead you to him.' 
* Who are you V said the king. * Sire, I am 
Denys de Morbeque, a knight from Artois ; but 
I serve the king of England because I cannot 
belong to France, having forfeited all I possess- 
ed there.' The king then gave him his right- 
hand glove, and said, * I surrender myself to 
you.' There was much crowding and pushing 
about, for every one was eager to cry out, * 1 
have taken him.' Neither the king nor his 

those alight who were on horseback, and putting himself 
at the head of his knights, a battle-axe in his hand, he or- 
dered the banners to advance in the name of God and of 
8C Denys.** FnAm. c 300, ^ %ll> «&. ^^«!m». 
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youngest son Philippe were able to get for- 
ward, and free themselves from the throng."* 

The prince of Wales did honor to the unheard- 
of fortune which had placed such a hostage in his 
hands. He took good care not to treat his cap- 
tive as if he himself not Jean were king ; to 
treat him not as *^John of Valois," as the Eng- 
lish were in the habit of styling him, but as the 
true king of France. It was of too much con- 
sequence to him that John should be really 
king, in order that the kingdom might appear 
captured in the person of its monarch, and 
might ruin itself to pay his ransom, to act 
otheru'ise. He waited on John, at table, after 
the battle. On making his public entry into 
London, he mounted him on a large white 
horse, (the sign of suzerainty,) while he him- 
self followed on a small black hackney. f 

The English were no less courteous to the 
other prisoners, who were twice as numerous 
as the men they had to guard them. For the 
most part, they set them free on parole, requir- 
ing them to pledge their words to be in Eng- 
land by the festival of Christmas, with the 
enonnous ransoms which they were held to 
pay. The French were too good knights to 
forfeit their pledge. In this war between gen- 
tlemen, the worst that could befall the conquer- 
ed was to take a share in the fi^tes of the con- 
querors, to partake the amusement of the chase 
or tournay, and to enjoy in good faith the osten- 
' tatious hospitality (Pinsolente courtoisie) of the 
English,t — a noble war, no doubt, which im- 
molated the villein alone. 

Great was the consternation at Paris when 
the fugitives from Poitiers, with the dauphin 
at their head, came with the news that France 
had no !onger king or barons, that all were 
cither taken or slain. The English, who had 
withdrawn for a moment in order to ensure the 
safety of their prize, would be sure to return. 
And when they did, it was to be expected that 
they would take possession not of Calais only, 
but of Paris and the whole kingdom. 



CHAPTER m. 

CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER. — 
THE STATES-GENERAL. — PARIS. — THE JAC- 
QUERIE. — THE PLAGUE. A. D- 1356-64. 

There was not much to be hoped for from 
the dauphin, or from his brothers. .The prince 
was feeble, pale, diminutive. He was but 

* Frnlssart, b. i. c. 163. 

t " The king of Prance, m he rode throngh London, was 
rnonnted on n white steed, with very rich Airnltnre, and 
the prince of Wales on a little black hackney by bis side. 
He rode through London, thus accompanied,'* Itc. Id. ibid. 
h. i. c. 172. 

t " Shortly afterward, the king of France and all his 
hou!M>hold were removed fhnn the palace of the Savoy to 
Windsor castle, where he was permitted to hunt and hawk, 
and take what other diveiaions he pleased in the nelzhbor- 
bood;*4e. Id. ibid. * 



nineteen years of age. All that was knowi 
of him was his having invited the frieads of ibe 
king of Navarre to the fatal dinner at Rooei, 
and given at Poitiers the signal for flight. 

But the city did not need the dauphin. It 
proceeded to put itself at once in a state of 
defence. Stephen Marcel, the provost of the 
merchants, made every arrangement. Fira, 
to prevent surprise by night, chains were forged 
and stretched across the streets. Next, the 
walls were raised by parapets, and baliste and 
other engines put upon them, with whatever 
cannon could be got. But the old walls d 
Philippe- Auguste no longer contained Paris: 
it had overflowed on every side. Other walli 
had been built, which protected the university; 
and which, on the opposite side, extended fnn 
the church of Ave Maria to the gate of Sl 
Denys, and thence to the Louvre. The isbsd 
even was fortified ; and seven hundred and fif- 
ty sentry-boxes placed on the ramparts. All 
these vast preparations were completed in three 
years.* 

I cannot explain the revolution which is aboot 
to follow, and the part which Paris played in it, 
without explaining what Paris is. 

The arms of Paris are a ship. Priroitiveh, 
Paris is itself a ship, an island, which iknis 
between the Seine and the Mame, alreadj 
united, but not confounded. f 

On the south is the learned, on the north the 
commercial town ;{ in the centre, the City, the 
cathedra], the palace, — authority. 

The beautiful harmony produced by a city 
thus floating between two different towns which 
gracefully close it in, would alone make Pans 
unique, and render it the most lovely of all ci- 
ties, ancient and modern. Rome and London 
present nothing like it ; they are cast on one 
side of their rivers alone. ^ Not only is the 
form of Paris beautiful, but it is truly organic. 
The city is the primitive rudiment, the indi- 
vidual germ, round which the two universalities 
of commerce and science have grouped them- 
selves — ^the whole constituting the true capittl 
of human sociability. 

The ruling power, the City, was the island. 
But on the two banks were two asylums open- 
ed to independence. The University had its 
jurisdiction for scholars ; the Temple its juris- 
diction for artisans. II 

When Guillaume de Champeaux, worsted bv 
Abelard in the schools of N6tre-Dame, tool 

* To complete these fortlfleatioiu it was MMraaiy ^ 
pull down many Inrge and fine hoaaes, both wlihia aai 
without the city. Charles V. had tlie foeses wldeaed aai 
deepened, and added fosses behind the walls, as well ti 
waIN flanked with towers. Feilbien, HlitL de Paris, p. OS. 

t By the Island of Loovlers, the two rivers are oAea dis- 
tinctly marked by the different color of their waters. 

t On this side, as early as Charles the Baldt tine, wt 
meet with the fair of Landlt, between St. ]>enn and U 
Chapelle. Ftfllblen, p. 97. 

^ They have only a sabarb on the other aide. 

II Five centuries after the fiill o€ the TemidaiB, the pK* 
ctnct of tlM Temple, greatly clrcnoMcribed It b true, sdi 
afforded the lesser tradesmea refage *f|*intt ths nJm of 
the cofpoistioBs. 
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refuge in the abbey of St. Victor, the conqner- 
iwkg logician pursaed him thither, and pitched 
his tent at 8t. G^nevidve.* This war, this 
secessio to another Aventine, was the origin of 
the schools of the Mountain. Abelard, whose 
wx>Td sufficed to create a city in the desert,! 
thus one of the founders of our southern 
The eristick town had its birth in dis- 



pute. 

Westwards, it could not extend itself. On 
this side it hurtled against the immoveable 
"wall of St. Germain-des-Pr^s. The old 
abbey, which had remembered the town in 
its infancy, and had at first assisted it in its 

S'owth, was surrounded and besieged by it. 
ut the abbey held out. Born of the Seine, 
this town extended itseU* on the other bank at 
least. There, were its markets, its slaughter- 
houses, its burial-place, — Innocents' cemetery, 
(cimeti^re des Innocens.) But once hemmed 
io on this side between the Louvre and the 
Temple,^ it bellied out, being prevented from 
stretching itself lengthwise, and acquired that 
paanch which fills the space between the Ch&- 
telet and the gate St. Denys. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdictions, those of 
N6tre-Dame and St. Germain, found rude ad- 
▼ersaries in our kings. It is known that queen 
Blanche herself forced the prisons of the can- 
ons, in order to release their debtors.^ The 
first royal provost, (a. d. 1302,) a Stephen, had 
also wished to force St. Germain's ; but for the 
purpose of taking out of it, to meet a pressing 
want of the king's, Childebert's valuable cross. || 
These provosts would seem to have reserved 
their devotion for the king only. Another Ste- 
phen, (Etienne Boileau,) obtained St. Louis's 
permission to hang a robber on a Good Friday. 
Our fiflh Charles's provost was persecuted by 
the clergy, as being friendly to the Jews. 

The university was often at war with the 
N6tre-Dame and St. Germain-de8-Pr6s. The 
monarch abetted it. He almost invariably 
sided with the scholars against the burgesses, 
and even against his provost, who had com- 
inonly to make reparation for having done jus- 
tice.^ The king had need of the university, 
and was pleased to rely on this formidable in- 
strument, without entertaining a suspicion that 
it might turn against him. Phil ippe-le- Bel 
summoned to tne Temple the masters of the 
oniversity, in order to have read to them the 
charge against the Templars. Philippe-le- 
Long, for the support of his disputed succes- 
sion, invited their presence on the occasion of 
his barons taking the oath which he required of 
them, and obtained their approbation. Thus 
the daughter of kincs bears herself as judge of 
kings. Philippe de Valois makes her judge the 
pope ; and the pope who has so long supported 

* Felibion. p. 144, sqq. t See, above, p. 338. 

X Lupaniin pntpe Paiisios. Philippe-Augasle completed 
its arection about the year 1904. 

^ Felibien, p. 335. || Ibid. p. 138. 

% IUd.p.390 



the university against the bishop of Paris, is 
threatened by her with condemnation.* Soon 
the pride of the university will be swelled to 
the utmost by the occurrence of schism : it 
will choose between popes, govern Paris, and 
lord it over the king. 

The university constituted a people of itself. 
When the rector, at the head of the faculties 
of the nations, led the university to the fair of 
Landit, between St. Denys and La Chapelle, 
when he repaired with the parchment-makers 
of the university to sit in despotic judgment on 
the parchments for sale within the city liberties, 
(la banlieue,) the burgesses would remark with 
pride that the rector had reached the plain of 
St. Denys, while the tail of the procession was 
at the Niathurins-Saint-Jacques. 

But northern Paris wat still more populous, 
as may be judged by two grand reviews which 
were held in Paris in the course of the four^ 
teenth ceniury, and in which the university, 
which was composed of priests, scholars, and 
foreigners, bore no part. In the first review, 
(a. d. 1313,) commanded by Philippe-le-Bel, in 
honor of his son-in-law, the king of England, 
the numbers present were estimated at twenty 
thousand horsemen and thirty tliousand foot 
soldiers.f The English were thunderstruck. 
In 1383, the Parisians marched out by way of 
Montmartre and ranfi:ed themselves in battle 
array, in order to welcome Charles VI. on his 
return from Flanders. They mustered in sev- 
eral divisions, one of crossbow-men, one of 
buckler-men, (paveschiens,) and another, armed 
with mallets or maces, which alone consisted 
of twenty thousand men.| 

The population of Paris was not only very 
large, but very intelligent, and much superior 
to the France at large of that day. Not to 
dwell upon its connection with so great a uni- 
versity ; commerce, banking, and the Liom- 
bards, must have extended their ideas. The 
parliament, whither were brought appeals from 
all the courts of justice, baronial or others, in 
the kingdom, attracted a host of counsellors to 
Paris. The Chamber of Accounts, that great 
financial tribunal, the Empire of Galilee, as it 
was termed,^ could not fail to attract numbers 
at this fiscal epoch. Burgesses filled the most 
important offices. Barbet, master of the mint 
under Philippe-le-Bel, and Poilvilain, king 
Jean^s treasurer, were burgesses of Paris. 
The king made a show of confidence in the 
good city. Notwithstanding the revolt on ac- 
count of the coinage in 1306, he himself sum- 
moned the townsmen to his royal garden, at 
the time of the prosecution of the Templars. | 

The natural head of this large population 
was, not the royal provost, a police magistrate 

* Rayn. Annal. Eccles. ann. 1331, par. 43. 

t Chron. de St. Victor, p. 460. 

t Frobsart, t. viii. p. 377, ed. Baehon. See, further oo, 
b. vii. c. 1. 

^ An alliMloD to the itreet of Galilee, near which ths 
Chamber was situated. 

II See, above, pu 374. 
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and almost always unpopular, but the provost 
of the merchants, the natural president of the 
aldermen (echevins) of Paris. In the deserted 
condition of the kingdom, af\er the battle of 
Poitiers, Paris took the initiative ; and, in Pa- 
ris, the provost of the merchants. 

Four hundred deputies from the good cities, 
and, at their head, Etienne Marcel, provost of 
the merchants, met and constituted the States 
of the north on the 17th of October, a month 
after the battle. As the barons were mostly 
prisoners, they could only appear there by 
proxy, and so with the bishops. All the power 
rested with tiie deputies from the towns, and 
especially with those from Paris. In the mem- 
orable result of the meeting of these States, — 
the ordinance of the year 1357, — the revolu- 
tionary spirit, and, at the same time, the ad- 
ministrative genius of the great commune, arc 
striking. The clearness and unity of the views 
which characterize this act, are susceptible of 
no other explanation : France would have done 
nothing without Paris. 

The States, who at first assembled in the 
parliament-house, and then, at the Franciscan 
convent, nominated a committee of fifty depu- 
ties to inquire into the state of the kingdom. 
They desired " to have further information as 
to what had become of the immense sums lev- 
ied on the kingdom in time past, by tenths, 
maltoltes, subsidies, and minting of coin, and 
extortions of every kind, with which their folk 
had been vexed and harassed, and the soldiers 
ill-paid, and the kingdom badly guarded and 
defended, — but no one could render an account 
of it.''* 

All that was known was, that there had been 
monstrous prodigality, malversation, and shock 
to general credit. When the public distress 
was at its height, the king had given fiily thou- 
sand crowns to one of his knights.f Not one 
of the royal officers had clean hands. The 
committee gave the dauphin to understand that 
in full assembly they would demand of him to 
prosecute his otftcers, to set the king of Na- 
varre at liberty, and to associate with himself 
thirty-six deputies of the States, twelve from 
each order, in the government of the kingdom. { 

The dauphin, who was not king, could hard- 
ly place the kingly power in the hands of the 
States on this fashion. He adjourned the sit- 
ting of tlio States, alleging letters that he had 
received from the king and emperor, and then 
recommended the deputies to return and con- 
sult their fellow-townsmen, while he would ad- 
vise with his father.^ 

The States of the south, assembled at Tou- 
louse, close to the seat of danger, were more 



** FwU*. ili. c. 373, p. 254, ed. BuchoD. 

t 8i<<iiM)n(ii, t. X. p. 4au. 

i ^cuaoc. Vrtf. pp. 50. 51. 

% In (liKiitixMini; them to their mpective provinces, he re- 
lied, no (louht, on the Innamerable divisions that inant arioc 
■mung M) innny ditferent inieresls, on the Jealouity felt by 
the n(»blcs of the towns, and by the towns of Paris — whoae 
iBflaence had brought about the last revolntioo. 



tractable, and readily voted money and tioo|K. 
The provincial States, those of Auvergne kit 
instance, voted grants as well, but still reserr- 
ing to themselves the right of checking the ex- 
penditure.* All this time the dauphin was tt 
Metz, in order to receive his uncle, the empe- 
ror, Charles IV. ; a poor dauphin, and a poor 
emperor, who could do nothing^ the one for aa- 
other. On her side, the queen had gone to 
Dijon to marry her little duke of Burgundj, 
her son by her first marriage, to the little Mar- 
garet of Flanders ; an expensive journey, whicb 
had the distant advantage of appro ximatiag 
Flanders and France. What was to become 
of Paris, thus abandoned, and without king, 
queen, or dauphin T The peasants, with their 
families, and scanty, goods, crowded into it 
through every gate ; and then, in long and 
mournful files, the monks and nuns of the envi- 
rons. All these fugitives had fearful tales to 
tell of the scenes that were taking place in the 
country, where the barons, taken prisoners at 
Poitiers, and released on parole, had hastened 
to raise their ransom-money, and ruined the 
peasantry on their domains. To complele the 
general ruin came the disbanded soldiers, who 
pillaged, ravished, murdered ; and who had 
been known to put to the torture those who had 
no longer any thing, in order to force them still 
to give.f They were the terror of the country, 
like the warmers (chaufieurs)| of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The States being again assembled on the 5ih 
of February, 1357, Marcel and Robert le Coq. 
archbishop of Laon, laid before them a sched- 
ule of grievances, and it was resolved that each 
deputy should communicate the same to the 
province which sent him ; and this communica- 
tion, which was made with exceeding rapiditr 
for that age, especially taking into account the 
season of the year, occupied no longer than a 
month. The schedule was handed in to the 
dauphin on the 3d of March, by Robert le Coq, 
formerly a lawyer of Paris, and who, having 
filled the oflices of counsellor to Philippe de 
Valois, and president of the parliament, had be- 
come bishop-duke of Laon, and enjoyed the 
independence of the great dignitaries of the 
church. Le Coq, at once the king's man and 
the commons' man, mediated between the two, 
and was counsellor to both parties. He vaa 
likened to the carpenter's twibill, (besaigue,) 
bis-acutOf which cuts at both ends.^ After be 

♦ S^con^se. pT*f. p. 57. 

t Dnce Normannle, qui Rei{iium Jure hcreditMio .... 
defendcrc ct revere tenebatur, nulla remrdia apooaaiM. 

. rongna pars popuU msticanl ad cIvitHtem l^rtikM- 

j Hom .... rum uioribus et liberis .... acrurrera .... 
Ncc pareebatur in hoc ReliKiosIs qnibii«cunqafi. Praiiltr 
quod monachl et monlales .... iiorores de Ptriaiiiaco^ dl 
lionco Campo, itc. Contin. G. do Nang. p. ] lA.— •< Anolher 
band laundered the whole country beiwcf n the Seine aai 
the Loire, so that no one durst tmvel from Pariv lo Vca* 
dOme, Orleans, or Montarfis ; and no one diir«l reaula 
there, but all the inhaUtanu of the flatc«>nnir\' fiedtofttii 
or to Orleans." Flroiss. ill. pp. S84-9m. ed. Burbna. 

t (A descrtpUon of these ruffiaiia will be foood la m- 
docq*s Blemolrs.) TaANSLAToa. 

% 86conate, 1. 111. 
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has spoken — ^the lord of Pequigny, on behalf of 
the nobles, a lawyer of Baville on behalf of the 
commons, and Marcel on behalf of the burgess- 
es of Paris, declared their concurrence in all 
he had just said. 

This remonstrance of the States was at once 
an harangue and a sermon. They began with 
exhorting the dauphin to fear God, to honor 
him and his ministers, and to keep his com- 
mandments, lie was to dismiss evil counsel- 
lors, and to transact nothing through the medi- 
vm of the youngs simple^ and ignorant. He 
could not, he was tolcl, possibly entertain any 
doabt as to the States expressing the sentiments 
of the people at large, since the deputies were 
nearly eight hundred in number, and had advi- 
sed with the provinces which had sent them. 
As to what he had been told of the plot of the 
deputies to make way with his counsellors, it 
was, they assured him, a calumnious falsehood.* 

They required him to take to assist him in the 
gOTernment of the kingdom, during the inter- 
rale of the sittings of the States, thirty-six 
deputies chosen by the States, twelve from 
each order ; and others were to be sent into 
the provinces with almost illimitable powers, 
empowered to condemn without the formality 
of trial,t to borrow, to constrain, to decree, to 
pay, to chastise the king's officers, to assemble 
proTincial states, &c. 

The States voted an aid for the equipment of 
thirty thousand men-at-arms. Hut they made 
the dauphin promise not to levy or expend the 
aid by his own ojficei-Sy but by good, prudent, loy- 
a/, solvent men, appointed by the three States. X 
A new coinage was to be issued, after the pat' 
tern and models in the hands of the provost of 
the merchants of Paris. ^ No change was to be 
made in the coin, without the consent of the 
States. 

Truces were not to be entered into or the 
arriere-ban called out, without their authoriza- 
tion. 

Every man in France is to provide himself 
with arms. 

The nobles are not to quit the kingdom on 
tny pretext. They are to suspend all private 



* MS. de la Bihiiothefue iU^ale, fends Dupny, No. 64G, 
ftsd Brieane. No. 3Tii. 

t *' Siui« ^tutii de jofemenL** C^nnniiiiition des troifl Elus 
dee EtaU poar Ion dioceaet de Clemiont et de Bt. Flour, 
(OommlMiion of the three deputies ep|N>inted by the States 
m ibe dluce«OH of (.^Ivruiont and of St. Flour.) March 3, 
13S6-^. Ordonn. iv. p. 181. 

X " They will swear on God*s holy pMpels not to give or 
dtotribute the said money to oar lord the king, or to us, nr 

to any one. Mve to the soldiery And if any of our 

oAieers seek to take, we will the said receivers to resist 
them ; and, if they have not force at hand, to call upon 
tbelr Bclghbors of the good towns/* (art. S.)— The aid is 
|Mtf>d for a year only.' The Slates, whether summoned 
or DOt, are to assemble the Sunday next after Easter: on 
which day. the duke of Burgundy, the count of Flanders, 
•ad other nobles or deputies of the towns, who did not come 
to the fltaies, are required to be present, with an intimation 
that In case of HbN«>nce, they will he held to whatever or- 
dtnanco4 shall he ptts«ed by those who attend, (art. 5.) Ord. 
iii. pp. isr*-7. 

^ '^ A IMn<'trurtlon etaux patrons qui sontentfeles mains 
da pfAvOt d(*i* marchands de Paris.'* 

VOL. I. — 56 



war : " In case of infringement of this rela- 
tion, the authorities of the place, or, if need be, 
the good people of the country, do arrest such 
peace-breakers .... and compel them, by im- 
prisonment and fines, to make peace, and cease 
to carry on war."* Here are the barons sub- 
jected to the supervision of the commons. 

The right of prisage is to cease. The col- 
lectors may be resisted, and the people assemble 
against them by summons, or by tolling the^ 
bell.^ 

No more gifU out of the royal demesnes ,* 
and all such gifts from the days of Philippe-le- 
Bel to the present time are to be revoked. 
The dauphin promises to put a stop to all su- 
perfluous and voluptuous outlay in his own ex- 
penses. He is to exact an oath from his offi- 
cers that they will ask him for no grants, save 
in presence of the grand council. 

One office is to content one individual. The 
number of officers of justice is to be reduced. 
Provostships and viscountships are no longer 
to be farmed out. Provosts, &c., are not to be 
appointed to the districts in which they were 
born. 

No more commissions are to be issued for 
trials. Criminals arc not to be allowed to make 
composition, but " full justice is to be done." 

Although one of the principal framers of the 
ordinance, Le Coq, had been an advocate and 
president of the parliament, it deals severely 
with magistrates. They are prohibited from 
carrying on trade,J from entering into under- 
standings with each other, and from encroach- 
ing on each others^ jurisdiction. They are 
upbraided with their idleness. In some cases 
their salaries are reduced. These reforms are 
just; but the language in which they are 
couched is rude, and its tone bitter and hostile. 
It is evident that the parliament refused to abet 
the States and the communes. 

The presidents, and other members of the 
parliament, who sit on courts of inquiry, are to 
take only forty sous a day. "Many have been 
wont to take too large a salary « and to use four 
or five horses, whereas, had it been at their 
own expense, they would have been contented 
with two or three. "^ 

The grand council, the parliament, and the 



* " Que si ancun fait le contrairc. la justice du Ilea, ou 
s'il est liesoin, ef» haniuK gms du pays, prenment tel» jpur- 
rier» . . . . et les contraigncnt ruinit d^lai pur rutenue de 
corp^ et cxploitemcnt de Icurs htcns A faire paix, et k ces- 
ser de guerroyer." 

t " . . . . s*assembler contrc eux par cri, ou par son de 
rloche.** — Only when the king, queen, or dnupliin travel, 
their maUres d^kotelt may. eicejit in the towns, order the 
peace-iifiicers of the district, to tike table.f. cuHhiitns, straw, 
and carriages for their use, |mying for the same, and only 
for a diiy. Ordon. ill. 

X Defense aux conseiller* et oflkiers do faire marchan- 
dlse : — " By their evil practices the price of (wovisions ii 
oAen greatly raised ; and. what is worse, thniugh their greed 
(gaute»Be) there are few who dare to |Nrice those pmvialoM 
which they, or their (actors for them, desire to buy.*' Art. 
31. Ibidem. 

$ " Plnsieurs ont acconstumi de prrndre salaire tmp ex 
ceMif, et d* alter a quatre ou clno rhevaux, quoique sMIe 
aliiiient i leurs depens, il Icur sulfiroit bien d'ailer 4 deiu 
chevanx ou 4 trots.'* 
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chamber of accounts are accused of negligence. 
" Decrees, which ought to have been pronounced 
twenty years ago^ arc still to pronounce.* The 
counsellors assemble late, their dinners are long, 
their afternoons (apres-diners) unprofitable. 
The officers of the chamber of accounts are to 
swear on (lod's holy gospels, that they will ex- 
pedite the causes of the good people well, 
loyally, and in due order, without keeping them 
waiting, (sans eux faire muser.") The grand 
council, the parliament, and chamber of ac- 
counts, are to meet at sunrise.^ Those mem- 
bers of the grand council also who shall not be 
present betimes in the morning, (bien matin,) 
shall lose tUv'iT day*s salary. Notwithstanding 
their high office, these members are treated un- 
ceremoniously by the burgess legislators. 

This great ordinance of 1357, which the 
dauphin was compelled to sign, was much 
more than a reform. It effected a sudden 
change of government. It placed the admin- 
istrative power in the hands of the States, and 
substituted a republic for the monarchy. It 
gave the supreme authority to the people, 
while there was as yet no people. To con- 
struct a new government in the midst of such a 
war, was as singularly perilous an operation, as 
for an army to change its order of battle in the 

fresence of an enemy. The odds were that 
^rance would perish in thus putting about.| 
The ordinance destroyed abuses. But it was 
on abuses the crown lived. To destroy them 
was to destroy authority, to dissolve the state, 
to disarm France. 

Did France really enjoy a political personal- 
ity ; could one attribute one conunon will to it f 
All that can be affirmed is, that authority 
seemed to it wholly vested in the crown. It 
desired only partial reforms. In all probability 
the ordinance approved by the States was only 
the work of one commune, of one great and 
intelligent commune, which spoke in the name 
of the kingdom at large, but which would be 
abandoned by the kingdom in the hour of action. 
The dauphin's noble counsellors, full of ba- 
ronial contempt for the burgesses, and of provin- 
cial jealousy of Paris, instigated their master 
to resistance. It was March when he signed 
the ordinance presented to the States ; and, by 
the 6th of April, he forbade payment of the aid 
which the States had voted. On the 8th, on 
the representations of the provost of the mer- 
chants, he revoked this prohibition.^ Thus 
the young prince fluctuated between two im- 
pulses, following the one to-day, the other the 



• Oni. ill. 

t This iH not in the ordinance, but Id the remonstrance 
referred to above ; in which it was also stated, " That they 
who chtwe u> govern beinjr only two or three, ijreat delays 
were incurre<l. and that Kuiton — knights, squires, and bur- 
gessen— were such suflferers from these delays, as to be 
obliired to sell their horses and depart without any answer. 
diasailKfied. &,r." MS. dt la Bihl. Rmal; fonds Dupuv, 
Jfo. 64fl. and BHennr. J^To. 276. 

X (Que la France pirirait dan» ee reviremeiU. The meta- 
phor is a nauiicnl onr.)— Translator. 

( Chron. d« Salnt-Denys, f. 838, veno, col. % and f. S33. 



day after ; and both, perhaps, sincerely ii ik 
time. There was large room for doubt it ihi 
obscure crisis. All doubted ; none paid. Tk 
dauphin was left disarmed ; the States tsul 
Public authority was defunct ; there vu ■ 
king, nor dauphin, nor States. 

Without strength, expiring as it were, oi 
losing all self-consciousness, the kingdoakf 
prone like a corpse. Gangrene had set ii, di 
worms swarmed — worms, I mean briguk 
English and Navarrese. In this genenl^ 
cay and corruption, the members of the fM 
body fell away from each other. The kingifai 
was talked of : but there were no longer uj 
States that could be truly termed geienl: 
there was nothing general ; no communieatin, 
and no roads to carry it on. The roads ra 
cut-throats ; the country, a battle-field, Ik 
combat raging in every direction, and no poM- 
bility of distinguishing friend from foe. 

In the midst of this dissolution of the kiif- 
dom, the commune remained liTing. Bntknr 
could the commune live alone, unassisted \if 
the surrounding country ? 'Paris, not iiiowM 
where to lay the blame of her distress, accoM 
the States. The dauphin, taking courage,^ 
clared that he would govern, and would hatat- 
forward dispense with a guardian. The em- 
missioners of the States took their leave. Brt 
he was only the more embarrassed. He a* 
deavored to raise a little money by selliag ^ 
fices ;* but the money did not come. Et^ 
ted Paris ; the country was in flames. Tkn 
was no town in which he would not risk beiig 
carried off by brigands. He returned to bdi 
himself in Paris, and throw himself into thi 
hand of the States, which he summooed ti 
meet on the 7th of November.! 

During the night between the following tt 
and 9th, a Picard, a friend of Marcel's, the lad 
of Pecquigny, rescued Charles-le-MauvaisfrM 
the fortress in which he was imprisoned, brt 
sudden and successful dash. Marcel, who wt 
the dauphin always surrounded by a threateuil 
crowd of nobles, had need of a sword to oppoN 
to these men of the sword, of a prince of tfai 
blood to oppose to the daupliin. The burgesMii 
in their boldest attempts for liberty, loVed M 
follow a prince. It seemed becoming, too,ai4 
chivalrous, when chivalry had behaved so iDi 
for burgesses to take it on themselves toieptf 
so great an act of injustice, and to redress the 
injury done by kings. The populace, ever opa 
to generous emotions, welcomed the prisoaff 
with tears of joy. The restoration of this hni 
but unfortunate man, seemed to the people tkit 
of justice to herself. He came to Paris, (*■ 
corted by the commons of Amiens, and v* 
received at St. Denys by a crowd of cittiHi 
who had gone forth to meet him.| He stoppi' 

* Ord. m. p 180. 

t B^coosse. Fttf. dei Ord. tU. p. 70. 

X " And even the duke of Normandy feasted hioi iBf 
tuously. But it tiehooved ; for the provost of tlie imi^MS 
and those of his party, recomnieiided him so to dok** fWS» 
lU. p. S90, ed. Bnchoii. 
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outside the walls, at St. Germain-des-Prcs. 
The second day af\er his arrival, he preached 
to the people from a pulpit or tribune, reared 
against the abbey-wall, and where the judges 
■at who presided at the judicial combats in the 
Prc-aux-Clercs — the limit of the two jurisdic- 
tioDS. The dauphin, whose permission he had 
asked to enter the city, and who dared not re- 
fuse it, went to hear him ; in the hope, perhaps, 
that his presence would be a check on his 
tongue. But his harangue was all the bolder. 
He began in Latin, then digressed into the vul- 
gar tongue.* He spoke to the admiration of 
all. He was, say contemporary writers, little, 
lively, and of a subtle wit. 

The text of his harangue, taken, according 
to the usage of the time, from Scripture, afford- 
ed room for launching out into the pathetic : — 
Justus Dominus et dilexit juslitiam ; vidit 
mauitatem vultus cjtts.f The king of Navarre, 
aadressing with insidious gentleness the dauphin 
himself, took him to witness to the injuries he 
had sustained. How wrong to mistrust him : 
was he not French both on father^s and mother's 
side 1 Was he not nearer the crown than the ! 
king of England, who claimed it ? All his wish 
was to live and die in defence of the kingdom 
of France . . . ..His harangue was so long, 
that supper was aver in Paris when he stopped. X 
But although the citizen liketh not to have his 
hours changed,^ there was not the less favor 
shown to the orator. All were eager to press 
money on him.| 

From Paris he repaired to Rouen : where he 
descanted on his misfortunes with equal elo- 
quence.^ He took down from the gibbet the 
bodies of his friends, executed after the terrible 
dinner at Rouen,** and folio Tred them to the 
cathedral, bells tolling, and with lighted tapers. 
It was Innocents* day, (the 28th of December;) 
and he spoke on the text, " The innocent, and 
the just held by me, because I clung to you, O I 

Lord."tt 
The dauphin, too, preached at Paris. {{ He 



* Fkolnart, ill. p. 991, ed. Bachon. — In Latino valdi pnl- 
ehro. Cnntln. <». de Nnngls, p. 116. 

t ** The Lord i» ja»t, and a lover of JusUcc ; his connte- 
■aare ref arrieth eqnity.** 

X Chn)nlque de St. Denyv, folio 838, verso, col. 3. 

iSo snys cardinal de Retz. 
Gaadens ad partes RhotomafenMs accewtlt, dnnls tamen 
■I peciiniis inoliii 4 civiba* recepUs. ConUn. G. de Nan- 

iia. p. in. 

V Miserias suas ezponilt .... eleganter. Ibid. 

** The count d*Harcoart** body haid been removed lonx 
before. The f>ther three bodies were burled by three lay- 
bnahm of St. Magdalen's, Rouen. These bodies were 
placed In separate coffins, and there was an empty one h> 
•Biwcr for the coant d*Harcoait's — the latter was carried in 
a ladlev* car, (rhar k dames.) Sicoosse, p. 165. 

ft Cnmpnnis polsatis .... sermone per ipj^am regem 
prioa facui, nbl assumpsit thema istud : " Innocentes et 
netl adhanerunt mlhl." (Ps. xzlv. S1 1) Ibid. 

tt Hi!< wl«h, he said, was to live and die with them. 
The soldiery he was ralslnx, was for the defence of the 
Uifdoui a^luHt enemies who were nvaflng it with ini- 
ponlty. thmugh the fiiult of those wh(» had usurped the 
■dministraUon of affairs. He would already have driven 
Umsd out of the kingdtHn. had he been intrusted with the 
tmn of the finance, but he had not touched a denier or half 
a denier of all the money raised bv the States. — Marcel, 
typfiaed of the eflba produced by this discourse, assembled 



harangued at the halls, and Marcel at St. 
Jacques\ But the populace did not go with 
the first. The people loved not the mean ap- 
pearance of the prince. Wise and sensible as 
he nii^ht be, he was a cold declaimcr by the 
side of the king of Navarre. 

The infatuation of Paris for the latter was 
strange. What did this popular prince require ? 
That the kingdom should be still further weak- 
ened, that whole provinces should be placed in 
his hands, and those the most vitil to the mon- 
archy — all Champagne, part of Normandy, the 
English frontier, the Limousin, and numerous 
places of strength and fortresses. To place 
our best provinces in such suspicious hands 
would have been to lose, by one dash of the 
pen, as much as had been lost by the battle of 
Poitiers. 

The Parisians imagined that if the king of 
Navarre had his way, he would at once deliver 
them from the bands of brigands wlio starved 
their town, and called themselves Navi^rrcse. 
In reality, they were neither the king of Na- 
varre's subjects, nor any one's else. Had he 
wished to call in these plunderers, he would 
have been unable. 

Meanwhile, citizens, provosts, and university, 
surrounded and besieged the dauphin. They 
called on him to do justice to the poor king of 
Navarre. A Jacobin, speaking in the name of 
the university, declared to him that it was set- 
tled that the king of Navarre having once put 
in all his demands, the dauphin should restore 
him his fortresses ; that the town and the uni- 
versity would take the rest into consideration. 
A monk of St. Denys followed — " You have 
not said all, master," he exclaimed. " Say that 
whether it be my lord the duke, or the king of 
Navarro, who does not hold by our decision, we 
will declare against that one."* 

A negative was impossible, and the dauphin 
gave a gracious promise. He then instructed 
the commandants and captains to reply, that 
having received their charges from the kinff, 
they could not give them up on the dauphin s 
orders. 

Living in a city indisposed to him, he had no 
other means of raising money than by tamper- 
ing with the coin, (ordinances of the 3'2d and 
23d of January, and 7th of February. )t The 
States, which met on the lllh of February, 
conferred the title of regent of the kingdom 
upon him,{ no doubt in order to stamp with au- 
thority whatever ordinances they should pass 

tlic people, in his turn, at St. Jacquen de I'llopttal. The 
dulie attended, but could not cot a hearing. INwsac, a 
partisan of the pruviHtN, spoke signinvt the oficera : there 
were, he said, so many wecdn th.it the pn<Hl mmmI could not 
Hpring up. Jean de Saint-Onde, n lawyer, one f>f the re- 
ceivers-general, (un des g^n^mux di's aides,^ declared that 
part of the money had tieen diverted frnni it;* pniper desU- 
nation, and that several knightfl, whom lie named, had 
received, by order of the duke of Normandy, friNii 40,000 to 
50.000 gold pieces—" As the register tmre witness.** B*- 
cousso, HlsL de Charles le Mauviils, p. 170. 

* (;hron. de St Uenys, U. folio 343. 

t Ord. ilL p. 1&3, seq. 

t lUd. p. US. 
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in hiB name. Perhaps, too, the committee of 
thirty-six, chosen by the influence of Marcel, 
but presenting a majority of nobles and eccle- 
siastics, desired to streng^then the dauphin 
against the citizens of Paris. 

The ill-will of the burgesses had been in- 
flamed to the utmost by the following tragical 
occurrence. A money-changer, named Perrin 
Mac6, having sold two horses to the dauphin, 
and being unable to procure payment, arrested 
in the street Neuve-Saint-Merry the treasurer, 
Jean Baillet. The latter refused to pay ; no 
doubt advancing in excuse the right of prisage. 
A dispute arose. Perrin slew Baillet, and 
sought refuge in the church of Saint-Jacques- 
la-Boucherie. The dauphin's men, Robert de 
Clermont, marshal of France, Jean de Ch^ons, 
and Guillaume Staise, provost of Paris, hasten- 
ed to the spot, forced the asylum, dragged Per- 
rin to the Ch^telet, cut off his hand, and hanged 
him. The bishop loudly complained of this vio- 
latiorl of the right of sanctuary, had Perrin's 
body delivered up, and gave it honorable burial 
in the church of 8t. Merry. Marcel was pres- 
ent ; while the dauphin followed Baillet to the 
grave.* 

Collision was imminent. To encourage the 
citizens by the sight of their numbers. Marcel 
made them wear blue and red hoods ; these 
were the city colors, f He wrote to the good 
cities to beg them to mount these distinctive 
signs. Amiens and Laon did not fail him. 
Few of the other towns complied so far. 

Meanwhile, from the ravages committed in 
the country, the peasantry crowded into Paris 
in such numbers as sensibly to diminish the 
supply of food and raise its price. The citi- 
zens, who had their little properties in the Isle 
of France, from which they drew their eggs, 
butter, cheese, poultry, and a thousand agreea- 
bilities, found this source of comforts fail ; and 
thought it exceed mgly hard.t On the 23d of 
February, the dauphin issued a new ordinance 
for a fresh alteration of the coin. 

On the next day, the provost of the merchants 
mustered all the trades in arms at St. Eloi's. 
About nine o'clock, this armed mob recognised 
in the street one of the dauphin's counsellors, 
advocate to the parliament, master Regnault 
Dacy, who 'was returning from the palace to 
his own house, near Saint-Landry's. They 
began running after him. He fled into a 
pastry-cook's, and was there killed outright be- 



* Matt. Vniani. 1. viil. c. 39, p. 484. 

t ** In the fiiDt week of .laniiary, thote of I^ris orderrd 
them all u* wear hood*, one half red, the other blue.** M8. 
Besides the^; hoods, the provost's partisans wore silver 
clasps, of red and blue enamel, with the motto *i bonne Jin^* 
(to a happy Iflsue.) in sign of agreement to live and die with 
the said provost agninst all men. Lettres d' Abolition du 
10 Aout, 1358. S^cousse, ibid. p. 183. 

X "Grieved and marvellinK hereat, because the evil was 
not remedied by the regent and the barons about him, tbo 
provost of the merchants and the citizens often besought 

the dauphin Who gave them fair words, but .... 

Nay, both then and afterwards, the barons appeared to de- 
light in the increasing woes and alBicUoni <^ the people.** 
OoBttn. 6. de Manfis, p. 116. 



fore he had time to utter a cry. However, 
provost, followed by a crowd of red aod 1 
hoods, entered the dauphin^s hotel, asceodi^ 
his very chamber, and sharply told him tin 
ought to put the affairs of the kingdom inu 
der ; that as, after all, this kingdom would 
his, it was his business to secure it f/om 
bands which laid waste the country, 
dauphin, whose usual advisers, the marshal 
Champagne and of Normandy, were on eii 
side of him, answered more boldly than 
his custom. " I would cheerfully do so, h: 
the means ; but he who enjoys the taies 
profits, ought to take upon himselT the 6eU 
of the kingdom as well."** Some sharp W4 
passed, and the provost bit>ke out. '* My lo 
be said, ** be not surprised at what you 
about to witness ; the thing must be dci 
Then, turning to the men in red hoods, be s 
** Do quickly what you are come for.*'t On 
word, they threw themselves on the mai^h: 
Champagne, and slew him close to the daupl: 
bed. The marshal of Normandy they folio 
into a closet, into which he had betaken 1 
self, and put to death as well. Thr dk\i\ 
considered himself lost ; the blood had spi 
out upon his robe.J All his officers had i 
" Save my life !*' he cried to the pro^ 
Marcel told him to fear nothing. .He chu 
hoods with him, thus covering him with 
city^s colors,^ and all the day he wore be 
the dauphin's hood. The people expected 
at the Gr^ve, and here he harangued them I 
a window, maintaining that those who had I 
put to death were traitors, and asking the 
pie whether they would support him. N 
hers cried out, that they avouched all he 
done, and pledged themselves to him fur 
and for death. 

Marcel returned to the palace with a ci 
of armed men, whom he left in the court*^ 
He found the dauphin, grief and terror-sti 
'* Distress not yourself, my lord," said the 
vost to him; *' that* which has been done 
been done to avoid greater danger, and h 
will of the people.^^i And he besought h! 
give his approval to the whole. 

The dauphin had, perforce, to approve n 
whole, in default of being able to do b< 
He found himself compelled also to give a 
cious reception to the king of Navarre, 
returned four days afterwards. Marcel 
Lecoq reconciled them, will ye, nill ye 
made them dine together every day. 

This monarches return, only four days 
the murder of the dauphin's counsellors, 
but too clear a clue to the whole tragedy. 
could return : Marcel had made room fo 



* Frolss. iii. p. see, ed. Bnchon. 

t Tunc dirigens verba illis sic capnciatis dixit. 
breviter faeite hoc propter quod hue venlstis." Cos 
de Nancls, p. 117. 

X FnMss. Hi. p. S88, ed. Buchoo. 

^ "They gave him a hood to wear, and coveauitt 
he would pudon the slajinf uf bis three knlKhls.** 

II Chroniqiw de Saint-DenyB, U. IbL 9M. 
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the death of his enemies, and had given him 
irful pledge which bound him to him for 
"i^r. It was evident that all was over between 
^ueei and the dauphin. The crime had pro- 
Sir been forced on the provost* by Charles- 
^^Mauvais, who was no stranger to murders, 
mice] thus in his power, it was for Charles to 
.leulate what he would do with him, and 
bMther it would be more to his interest to 
•mn or to sell him. 

.3larcel supposed that he had gained the king 
Navarre for ever ; and he lust the States. 
kiat is to say, the law, which he had violated 
T- t crime, was no longer with him. Those 
tjpQties of the nobility who still remained in 
^lis, quitted it without waiting for the closing 
the session. Several, even of the commis- 
aaaers of the States, associated with the dau- 
» ja in the government during the intervals of 
m sessions, left their posts and abandoned 
)1. Not discouraged, he appointed bur- 
of Paris to the vacant places. f Paris 
upon herself the government of France : 
tt France would not endure it. 

Picardy, which had entered so heartily into 
9 release of the king of Navarre, took the 
^d in refusing to send up the produce of the 
3tts to Paris-t The States of Champagne 
«tf and Marcel was unable to hinder the dau- 
^in from attending. From this time, his doom 
mB sealed. The royal authority only wanted 
liold, to resume every thing. Marcers agents 
^^ompanied the dauphin, and, at first, he dared 
^ say a word against what had taken place in 
ftris. But the nobles of Champagne did not 
sl to raise their voices. The count of Braine 
mn the question to him, whether the marshals 
"^ Champagne and of Normandy had deserved 
b«th. The dauphin replied, that they had 
^er served him well and loyally. This scene 
i«s repeated at Compiegne, (at the meeting of 
L« States of the Vermandois ;)^ to which city 
Le dauphin, altogether reassured, took it on 
jnaelf to transfer the meeting of the States of 
le Langue d^Oil, which had been summoned 
fe asseoible the 1st of May at Paris. || Few 
sputies attended : however, as far as it went, 

was a manifestation of the kingdom against 
ftris. 

The States did homage to the reforms of the 
reat reforming ordinance, by adopting the 



• ■* Would it had never been done — and this the provoet 
Bwelf ofi^f J in m§ hearings and that of many others.** 
mtlD. G. de NnngU, p. 116. 

t '* Now I tell you that the nobles of the kingdom of 
ance, and the prelates of the Uoly Church, began to tire 

attendini; m tnc three estates, and left the provost of the 
Brchan*.H aud some of the Paris burgesses to meet by them- 
Ives." Fni'ss. iii. c. 383, p. S87, ed. Buchon. Conf. MatL 
ilani, I. viii. c. 38, p. 49S. 
1 8^con49e, i. pp. J 40-]. 
\ ** Requiring him to put the principals in the business 

death, or if he cuuld not .... roanAilly to attack the 
ate, and so long called city of Paris, (ezpugnaret viriliter 
rltatem ft tani diu dictam urbem Parisiensem) .... and 

distress it by cutting »g iu $uppli€o" Contln. 6. de 
feacU. p. 117. 
IIMcoasae, Ft^t, Old. UL p^ 79. 



greater number of its articles. The aid which 
they voted was to be collected by the respective 
deputies. Marcel was alarmed at this affecta- 
tion of popularity ; and got the university to 
implore the dauphin to spare the good city : but 
peace was no longer possible. The prince in- 
sisted on ten or twelve of the chief offenders 
being given up to him ; then, lowered his de- 
mands to five or six, pledging himself that he 
would not put them to death.* 

Marcel would not trust to this. He at once 
completed the walls of Paris, without sparing 
the houses of the monks which stood in the 
way.f He took possession of the tower of the 
Louvre, and sent to Avignon to hire troops of 

brigands. X 

The battle was about to begin between the 
nobles and the commons, and both parties were 
already eyeing each other, when a third arose 
which no one had dreamed of. The sufferings 
of the peasant had exceeded endurance : all 
had rained blows upon him, as on a brute that 
has fallen down under its load. The brute, 
maddlned, recovered its legs, and bit. 

THE JACQUERIE. 

In this chivalrous war, which the French 
and English barons waged on each other in all 
courtesy,^ there was, as we have already ob- 
served, in reality but one enemy, but one victim 
of the calamities of war — the peasant. Before 
the war, he had been drained to equip the barons 
magnificently, to pay for those beautiful arms, 
those embroidered escutcheons, those rich ban- 
ners which were afler all taken at Crecy and 
Poitiers. And then who paid the ransom ? — 
still the peasant. 

The prisoners, released on parole, came to 
their domains, and quickly raised the monstrous 
sums which they had promised, without any bar- 
gaining, on the field of battle. It did not take long 



* Non intendens e(mun mortem. Contin. G. de Nangis, 
p. 117. 

t Ibidem, pp. 117, 118. On continuing these labon, the 
foundaUons of towers were met with, which were considered 
to have been the work of the Saracens. Here, according to 
ancient chronicles, there had formerly been h cnnip, named 
.^Itum-FbliMm, (rno Hemto-FmUU — 'High Leaf-street,*'— 
rue Pierre Sarraoin -" Peter Moor strnet**) Ibid. 

X Jean Donati left on the 8th of May. 1.15H, for Avignoo, 
the bearer of SOOO gold agnuses from Marcel to PierTe 
Malnisei, whom Marcel instructed to buy brigands, and pur. 
chase armi. — Marcel, according to Fnii<Mart. m-iintained in 
Paris a great number of men-nt-arni«. of Navarrese and 
English soldiers, archers, and other companifins. S^cousae, 
p. 234-8. 

(The agnus, or monJton ^or^ was a coin on which was 
impressed the figure of a lamb, with this iuKcrlption, 
" Aguus Dei, qui tollit peccata mundi, miiierere nobis** — 
" Lniiib of God. that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upim ui." On the reverse was a cros«, with these 
word-i, "Christus vincit, Christus regnnt, Cbri^tiai imperat" 
— Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ comiiiand.<«. — From 
the impression of the lamb, which the vulgnr took for a 
sheep, the coin was commonly called monUmSy in Latin 
mnitonea — ''mntUnu.'* See Ducange.)— Transla.toe. 

^ "The knights and squires ransomed them with all 
courtesy, either for money, coursers, or hackneys ; or, if a 
poor gentleman had no means, they would take his servleea 
for a quarter of a year, or fix two or three.*' Froisaart, UL 
p, 333| ad* RufhflBt 
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to make an inventory of the peasant's property 
— meager cattle, wretched harness, plough, cart, 
and some iron tools. Household goods, he had. 
none. He had no stock, save a small quantity 
of seed-corn. These things taken and sold, 
what remained for the lord to lay liis hands 
. upon — the poor devil's body, his skin. Some- 
thing more was tried to be squeezed out of him. 
The boor must have some secret store in a 
hiding-place. To make him discover it, they 
did not spare his carcass : his feet were warm- 
*ed for him. At any rate, they had no mercy 
on the fire and iron. 

Few castles remain. Richelieu's edicts and 
the destroyers of the Revolution did their work 
too well. Even still, however, as we pass un- 
der the walls of Taillebourg or of Tancarville, 
when in the heart of the Ardennes, in the de- 
file of Montcornet, we look up and see hang- 
ing over our heads the small, sinister case- 
ment which seems to eye our steps, our heart 
is conscious of a pang, and we feel a reflex of 
the suflcrings of those who, for so many a^es, 
languished at the feet of those Jtowers. No 
need to have read old histories to 'feel this. 
The souls of our fathers still vibrate within us 
for forgotten griefs, almost as the maimed feels 
the throbbing of the limb which he has lost. 

When ruined by his lord, the peasant was 
not yet done with. Such was the atrocious 
character of these wars of the English : while 
they held the kingdom at large to ransom, they 
plundered it in detail. Free companions sprang 
up in every direction, styled English or Navar- 
rese. GriflTith, a Welshman, laid waste the 
whole country between the Seine and the 
Loire : Knollcs, an Englishman, ravaged Nor- 
mandy. The first sacked to his own share 
Montargis, Etampes, Arpajon, Monthlery, in 
all more than fifteen cities or large burghs. In 
another direction, Audley, an Englishman, or 
the Germans Albrecht and Frank Hennekin, 
carried on the work of spoliation. One of 
these leaders of free companies, Arnaud de 
Cervoles, surnamed the archpriest, because, 
though a layman, he really owned an arch- 
priesthood, turned his back on the despoiled 
provinces, traversed the whole of France, and 

Sushed on to Provence, sacking Salon and St. 
laximin, by way of making Avignon fear her 
turn was next. The trembling pope invited 
the brigand, received him as if he were a son 
of France,* made him dine with him, and gave 
him forty thousand crowns, and absolution into 
the bargain. This did not prevent Cervoles, 
on quitting Avignon, from pillaging Aix ; 
whence he proceeded into Burgundy, to do the 
same.f 

The leaders of these bands were not, as 
might be supposed, upstarts, mere men-at- 
anns, kwt of noble birth, and often great barons. 

• VMnut K. i. e. lit. 

t fkUtp the BiAd. duke of BugnBdr, called bin bla 

In^ rrataun itrka btai, ^ My tod,** iv. c «8» p^ an; 



The king of Navarre's brother went tb«t< 
plundering, just like the rest. In the puMi 
which they sold to the merchants who 8ii_ 
the towns, they expressly excepted miStaif 
equipments, and other things considered IM 
exclusive use of the noble^^*' beaver hats, 
trich feathers, and sword -blades."* 

The knights of the fourteenth century feki 
very different call from that of the knights d 
romance — their vocation was to crush tki 
weak. The sire d'Aubrecicourt robbed ui 
killed at random to deserve well of his kdj^ 
Isabelle de Juliers, niece of the king of £b^ 
land, *' for he was young, and desperately ■ 
love.v He made up his mind to become, t 
the least, count of Champagne f The faiki 
condition of the monarchy awoke the most ep 
travagant hopes in these plunderers. Thdr 
only thought was to take, by force or strtfi- 
gem, some well-guarded castle. The goven* 
ors of the strongholds conceived themselvei 
freed from their oaths. No more king, M 
more faith. They sold or exchanged their fo^ 
tresses and garrisons.^ 

Afler so many years' submission to their 
kings, the barons delighted in this life of mii- 
rule and adventure. They were like school* * 
boys on a holiday, who go to play as if it weil 
the business of life. Their historian, Froianit, 
is never tired of telling their marvellous h^ 
His feelings go with these marauders, and be 
bounds with joy at their good fortune : — ** Ani 
the poor brigands were ever gaining,"^ &e. 
Nowhere does he seem to doubt of their honor 
and good faith ; nay, scarcely to have a doalil 
of their salvation. | 

* FYnlssait, Hi. c. 396, p^ 334, ed. BqcIiob. 

t Id. ibid. c. 411. p. 387. 

t Id. md. c. 418, p. 390. 

^ " Poor rogues look advmntage of such ttmes, aad nMel 
Iwth towns and casties ; so that some of them. becoBtie 
rich, constituted ^^emselves captains of band* of thierM*. 
there were aimmf then those worth forty ih<iusaad crosrai 
Their method was, to mark oal particnlar towns or tmHlkn, 
a day or two's Joamey ftom each other ; they then eoUecai 
twenty or thirty robbers, and, travelliof through by-fwli 
in the night-time, entered the town or castle they had fMi 
apon abfHit day-brealc, and set one of the booses am ii» 
When the Inhabitants perceived it, they th««acht it had ktm 
a body of forces sent to destroy them, and took to their iMfli 
as fkst as they ctHild. The tt>wn of Dooxeffe was trealid ii 
thi9 manner ; and many other towns and castles were tahoit 
anil aAerwards ranHomed. Among other robbers \m Lm* 
guedoc, one had marked oat the stroag castle off 
in Limousin, which is situated in a very strong 
He set off in the night-time with thirty compaaiosa, < 
and destrored iL He seised also the lord of (Momi^ 
whom he imprisooed in his own castle, and pul^aU Mi 
household to death. He kept hin in prlsoB until he ■■' 
sonied himself for twenty-four thoosaad ciowns paldi 
The robber kept posseaskm of the castle aad its depi 
cies, which he furnished with provisloas. aad iheuce i 
war upon all the country round about The kiuf of] 
shortiy afterwards, was desirous of having hla uear Mi 
perMm : he purehased the castle of hiui far iwculy Ihsr 
sand crowns, ai^nled him hb usher-at-anns. and Mafii 



on him many other hooors. The name of this ioMmt wm 
Bacon, and he was always mounted ou J^mAmt^^ff hoisasff 
a deep roan color, or on large pulfkeya, apparelled Ufet « 
eari. and Tery richly armed ; and this state he 
as long as he Uved.^ Fhilssart, h. i. c 147. 

II "Croquart's horse stumbled, and broke bb 

neck. I know uoc what became of his BKMwy. or who kid 
his soul : but I kMfw that suck wis tkt dad oTOMMit" 
FkubB.ttl.r.«lk«d.EMliQ& 
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So great was the alarm at Paris, that the 
Inens had vowed to our Lady a taper as long, 
WIS said, as the city tower was high.* They 
li off ringing the church bells, except at cur- 
m time, lor fear the sentinels on the walls 
Mid suppose the enemy was upon them. 
luLt must not the terror have been in the 
imtry ! The peasants no longer slept. They 
30 lived on the banks of the Loire passed 
sole nights in the islands, or in boats moored 

the centre of the stream. In Picardy, the 
i^righted inhabitants dug hiding-places for 
esmselves m the ground. Between Peronne 
^ the mouth of the Somme, thirty of these 
^es might still be seen in the last century. f 
citer them, and you understood the horror of 
days. They were long, arched passages, 
seven to eight feet wide, with from twen- 

(0 thirty recesses or rooms at the sides, and 
'^rell in the centre, for the sake of both air 
«d water. Round the well, were large re- 
iMes for the cattle. The care and solidity 
servable in the construction of these caves, 
Df e them to have been the ordinary dwelling- 
^ees of the wretched population of that day. 
ere, families huddled together on the approach 

the enemy ; and here the women and chil- 
BQ wmsted away for whole weeks and months, 
^e the men timidly stole to the steeple to see 
the men of war had left the country. 

Bot they did not always leave it soon enough 
r the poor inhabitants to sow, or gather in 
d harvest. In vain did they hide themselves 
<ler ^und. Famine reached them there. 

the Brie and the Beauvoisis, above all, the 
aole land was left bare.J Every thing was 
ntled, or destroyed. Provisions were to be 
«l ia the castles alone. The peasants, mad- 
Bed with hunger and misery, forced them, 
d cut the throats of the barons. 
The latter had never dreamed of such a 
ight of daring. How often had they laughed 
len seeking to arm these simple and docile 

* Chimiqneg de Snint-Denyi, 337, V*. cul. 8. 

se caves appear to have been dag at the time (^the 
invasions. They were nrobably enlarged firom n^e 
Part of (he territory or Santerre. In which Uiere 
M three of theM caves, was called Ttrritorimm Saneta 
harmtimu's, (Thn Territory of Holy Refuge.) Paper by the 
lift lielxeof in tho M^m. de i* Acad, des Inscript, t. xzvii. 
LTH. 

Im klDgdom was so AiU of the Navarrese, they were 
of all the flat conntrles, the rivers, and the princi- 
M and cities. This eaaMed such a scarcity of pro- 
la Ftence. that a small cask of herrings was sold for 
rtf goMea erowns, and every thing else in proportion. 
«y of the poor died with hanger. This famine lasted 
rm Umm 9aat yean." Fmissart, b. I. c. JWI. 
?h» elmrchroen themselves were great suflerers : ** Sum- 
m at abbots, monks, and abbMses, reduced to poverty, 
na coaipelled to repair to Paris and other places away 
^ booie. Then might yon see those who had been accus- 
al tu travel with a troop of well-mounted men-at-arms. 
tdat themselves now with a single servant on foot, and 
■lag 4kBV* Contin. G. de Nangls. U. 133.— Want, and 
las^tt of the marauders, often Inspired the churchmen 
vlMtiaonllnary coumge. On one occasion, we find the 
^aa de Robesart bearing down three Navarrese on his 
t chane with his Unce. After this, he did wonders with 
axe. The bishop of Noyon kept npa fierce war on these 
'i. FMss. ii. p. 353, ed. Buehon. Mooiuse, i. 




folk, and forcing them to the wars. The peas- 
ant was called in mockery, Jacques Bonhomme^ 
(Jack Goodman ;) Just as we call our conscripts, 
Jeanjean.* Who could fear ill-treating men 
who handled arms so clumsily ? The barons 
had a saying — " Stroke the clown, he'll pum- 
mel you ; pummel him, he'll stroke you." 

Jacques Bonhomme will pay off his lord cen- 
turies of arrears. His vengeance was that of 
the despairing, of the damned. God seemed 
to have sickened him of this world. . . . Not 
only did the peasants butcher their lords, but 
they tried to exterminate the families of their 
lords, murdering their heirs, and slaying their 
honor, by violating their ladies. f And then 
would these savages trick out themselves and 
their wives in rich habiliments, and bedeck 
themselves with glittering, but bloody spoils. 

Yet were they not so savage as not to march 
with a kind of order, under banners, and led 
by a captain chosen from among themselves, 
a crafty peasant, called Guillaume Callet.| 
** These bands consisted mostly of the meaner 
sort, with a few rich burgesses, and others."^ 
** When they were asked," bays Froissart, " for 
what reason they acted so wickedly, they re- 
plied, they knew not, but they did so because 
they saw others do it; and they thought by 
this means they should destroy all the nobles 
and gentlemen in the world. "|| 

Therefore, the great and the noble all decla- 
red against them, without distinction of party. 
Charles-le-Mauvais flattered them, invited their 
principal leaders ;^ and while pretending to 
treat with them, put them to the sword. 1 heir 
king, Jacques, he crowned with an iron tripod, 
heated red-hot.** He afterwards surprised 
them near Montdidier, and slaughtered great 
numbers of them. The barons took heart, arm- 
ed themselves, and began killing and burning 
throughout the country, right and left.ff 



* Contin. G. de Nangis. The other etymologies given are 
rldicuious. See Baluxe, Pap. Aven. i. 333, 4tc. 

t Qnerentes noblles et eorum maneria cum uxoribos eC 

liberis exstlrpare Dominas nobiles soas vili ilbidine 

opurimebnnt. Contin. O. de Nangis. 110. 

; Or Calllet, in the Chronlqae<i de Fmnce; Karie, In the 
Contlnuator of Nangis ; Jacques Bonhomme, acciMrding both 
to Froisitart and the anony^mous writer of the first Life of 
Innocent VI.—" Et T^lnront le plro don mauvnis. et ce roA 
on appeloit Jacqaes Bonhomme. ' (And they elected the 
wont of the wicked, and called this king Jack OoadmoM,) 
t^oiKs. Hi. p. 994, od. Buehon. 

A Chron. de 8t. Denys, ii. fol. C49. 

1) Froissart, b. i. c. 183. 

IT Blanditiis advocavit, (Invited them with flattering 
word«.) Contin. G. de Nnngiii, p. 1 19. 

** Vita Prima Innoc. VI. ap. Bnluze. Pap. Aven. L 334. 

tt Chateaubriand, Etudes I]i«U)riqaes, edit 1831, t. iv 
p. ]70. "The complaints in Latin which were snng on the 
miseries of this period are still extant This stanza, too^ 
has been preserved :— 

' Jacqaes Bonhomme, 
Cessez, cessex, gens d'armes et pistons, 
De oilier et manger le Bonhomme, 
Qui de longtempe, Jacques Bonhomme, 

8e nomme.* ** 



(Jack Goodman— Oase, cease, men-at-arms and footmen, 
plundering and eating np the good man, who has long been 
called Jaclc Goodman.) 

I« this stanxa of any antiquity 1 For the conpUlali la 
Latin, see M«b. coUectiwi PMltoC, t. v. ^ ISL 
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The Jacquerie was a favorable diveision, I 
drawing i>lf aiteniiun from the war against Pa- 
ris, and Marcd was intercsied in keeping it up. | 
fiul il waa a hideous alliance, to seek support . 
from wild beasts. The communs hesitated. I 
Sentis and Meaux welcomed them. Amiens . 
aent Ibcm a few men ; who were soon recall- ' 
ed.* Marcel, whu Itad taken advantage of their 
rising up to dismantle several fortresses round 
Paris, renluied tn send them assistance to take 
the March^ de Meaui, He sent them, firet, 
five hundred men under the provoat of the mint ; 
and then a reinforcement of three hundred un- 
der a grocer of Paris. 

The duchess of Orleans, the duchess of Kar- 
maitdy, and numbers of noble dames, dembi- 
■elles, and ehildren, had taken refuge in tj-ii: 
Marcbede MeauK, wbich is surrounded by the 
Harne, and from which the; saw and heard the 
"Jacks," whofilled Ihelown. They werehalt' 
dead with fear ; momentarily apprehending out- 
rage and murder. Happily, unexpected sue- 
cor was at hand. The count of Foix and ttie 
captal of Bucbf (the latter served with the 
English) were on (lieir return from the crusade 
in PruEsia, with a body of knights. Learning 
at Chalons the danger of these ladles, tht'v 
put spurs to their hnrses, and entering thi' 
Marche, (market-place,) " having opened the 
gate, they posted cliemselvea in front of theim 
elowns, dirty, little, and badly arroed, and fell 
upon them with their lances and their swords. 
Those who were foremost, feeling the weight 
of their blows, turned about so fast in lhe:r 
fright, {hideur,) they fell one over the other. 
The men-at-arms then rushed out of the har- 
riers, drove Ihcm before them, striking them 
down like beasts, and clearing the town of 
tliem ; for they kept neither regularity nor or- 
der, slaying so many that they were tireil. 
Thev flung Ihem in great heaps into the river. 
In snort, they killed upwards of seven thou- 
sand On their return, they set fire lu 

the disorderly town of Mcaux. . . ."J 

In all directions the nobles massacred the 
peasantry, without inquiring whether or nni 
they had taken any share io the Jacqueri.-. 
"And," says a rontemporary, "ihey wrought 
■o much harm to the country, that there was no 
need of the English coming to destroy tlie 
kingdom. They never could have done the 
TQischief which ihe barons did."^ i 

• CtinmMp.paMlihcdbj-Saunifelnhliedlllonofrrolv ' 
•art, pn. ]«6-T. 

I ("Yhp Hits nf ftfM," Hfs i 
Hob «f rmtunn. '- hid uctmllv 
tko ml llluurkiiu lords uF Aqs 
«u orlctBiilly rqulnltnl lo Ibc i 
t*m K Hipniiwtiv. tut Uw wAcd a 

palfhkf. Thl> ^Kalif. m Onl p 

*■' ■- '- 1«n([lli nf linw, ■Iliiclw4 lo puUi 




giving out that they came from the regent, flw 
raised shouts of "The town is taken— the )m 
is won !'' But they found the burgeswa a 
arms, and, with Ibem, other nobles whn hi 
come to defend the town. Wagons we 
ed down the steep high-street, uhich ilM* 
them into disorder, and boiling water niMi 
upon them from the windows. "Some U 
to Msaux to bear the news of their dtH 
and got laughed at; the rest, who renu 
the high-street, will do no more li»rni 
people of Senlis.''" 

It is wonderful that in the midst of thiidt l 
vastation of the country, Paris should not tint I 
perished of famine ; and the fact reflects b^ I 
credit on the ability of the provo&t of Ihe ■«• r 
chants. But he could not keep this l3rge,(a. i 
nivoruus city supplied without the guud-ntill d I 
(he country ; and hence the sveming incOMi- I 
tenc; of his conduct. He allied himself nil I 
the "Jacks," and then, with the kingofNt- I 
varre, the destroyer of the " Jacka." ""' 

prince's cavalry was indispensable to I. , 

enable him to keep open some of ibe nidii 
while (he dauphin kept possession of (he rii 
At his instigalion, the title of captain of P 
was conferred on Charles, (16lh of June 0*^1, 
however, was no longer a free agent. He WM 
deserted by many of his gentlemen, wl; 
not assist the mob against the higher ordn^ 
and the citizens themselves turned against hiB, 
haling him for his carnage of (he " Jacks," tad 
suspecting that they had no great friend in hiia. 

Meanwhile, provisions rose in prici ~ 
dauphin, with three thousand lances, 
Charentun, and intercepted all supplies bv ike 
Seine and the Marne, The burgesses calM 
on the king of Navarre to defend Ihem,tosdi7 
forth, to do something. Forth lie went ; but it 
was to betray them. The two princes bid * 
long and secret interview ; and parted good 
friends. Venturing to return lo Paris, Charlea'i 
most determined partisans and Marcel joined in 
depriving him of his title of caplain of the cilj. 
He was loud in his complaints : the Navatmt 
and Ihe citizens quarrelled ; and some fell m 
both sides. 

Marcel's position became dangerous. Tbt 
dauphin had possession of the upper Seine, 
Charenton, and Sl Maur ; the king of Navam 
occupied ihe lower Seine and Kt. Deny*. 
They scoured the country, and all suiwly wit 
cut off. Paris was at the last gasp. Charki, 
who knew this, alluwed both parlies to tiy tt 
buyhA"' ThedauphineBs,and numbersoffa*^ 
people, (beaucoupde hmnrj gen^.) that it 
of lords and of bishops, mediated, and «__ 
and fro between the dauphin and the king. Thfj 
offered Charles four hundred thousand florir' 
to give up Paris and Marcel. t The trea^ n 
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llreafdy sigrned, and a mass ordered to be said, 
It which the two princes were to partake of 
lie same host ; but the king of Navarre excu- 
led kimaelf, on pretext of not having fasted.* 

Xhe dauphin promised ; Marcel gave him 
noney. He sent Charles two loads of silver 
rrery week, to pay his troops. He had no 
M^M but in him. He visited him at St. Denys, 
sonjared him to remember that it was the Pa- 
iaiaoB who had released him from prison, and 
rho, too, had pat his enemies out of the way. 
rhe kiDg of Navarre gave him fair words, and 
ixhorted him " to provide himself with plenty 
if gold and silver, and send it boldly to St. 
[>enys — ^be would give a good account of it.'^f 

This king of the brigands could not, and, no 
loubc, wouM not hinder them from pillaging. 
rbe burgesses saw their money take its dc- 
Muriure to the plunderers, but that provisions 
nroe in none the more plentifully. The pro- 
ro8t was ever going over to St. Denys, ever 
iegt>tiating. Suspicion awoke of the sums 
raised ^by Marcel ; did he not keep a good 
ihare ? Satires were already rife on the sala- 
ries which the commissioners of the States 
iftd liberally allotted themselves^ 

Most of the Navarrese/ English, and other 
nercenaries had followed Charles to St. Denys. 
^me had stopped at Paris, to get rid of their 
noAey. The citizens were ill-inclined to them. 
Seomes took place, and more than sixty were 
dlled. Marcel, who dreaded nothing so much 
IS a rupture with the king of Navarre, saved 
Jie rest by throwing them into prison ; and, 
liat same evening, sent them back to Su De- 
ijs.^ The burgesses never forgave him this. 

Meanwhile, the Navarrese foraged up to the 
rerj gates ; so that the citizens were afraid to 
itir out of town. The Parisians began to chafe, 
md told the provost plainly, that they would 
shastise these brigands, lie was obliged tu 
pre way, and allow them to sally forth in 
learch ^f the Navarrese. Having rode about 
iie whole day in the direction of St. Cloud, 
hey were returning exceedingly wearied, (this 
vas the 23d of July,) trailing their swords, 
md with their basnets ofr,|| full of complaints 
Lt having encountered no one, when, on a turn 
if the road, four hundred men spring up, and 
all upon them. They fled as fast as their legs 
{ould carry them, but, before reaching the 
pues, seven hundred of them lost their lives ; 
md more were slain the next day, when the citi- 
zens went to look after the dead bodies. ) This 
oishap completed their discontent with Marcel. 
[t nv'as his fault, they said ; he had got into the 
:ity before them, he had not supported them ; 

* fil^coQsse, I. p. 776. 

t Froiss. ill. p. 309, ed. Bachon. 

t Ordonn. iii. p. 523. See, also, Villaai. 

JChroniqaes de France, c. 88. 
**They came back In crowds qnite fatigued: some car- 
ried thoir heluieU in their hands, others slung them round 
tfaekr necks ; some diagaed their swords after them on the 
pound, while others hung them on their shoulders." 
FnuatkTt, b. 1. c. 186. 

TOI.. I. — 57 



perhaps it was he who had given the enemy 
warning. 

The provost was a lost man. Ilis only re- 
source was to hand over himself, and Paris, 
and the kingdom, if he could, to the king of 
Navarre. Charles-le-Mauvais touched the very 
summit of his ambition.* The gravest of the 
contemporary historians, an eye-witness of the 
whole of this revolution, and, moreover, favor- 
able to Marcel, confesses that he had promised 
the king of Navarre the keys of Paris, to ena- 
ble him to seize the city, and put to death all 
who were opposed to him. Their doors were 
even marked beforehand. f 

It was on the night between the 31&t of July 
and the 1st of August, that Etionne Marcel 
undertook to betray the city which he had put 
in a state of defence, the walls which he had 
built. Up to this time, he ap])cars always to 
have consulted the aldermen, and even with re- 
gard to the murder of the two marshals. But 
now, he saw the rest were bent on saving them- 
selves by his ruin. The alderman on \\ hom he 
most relied, who was the most deeply pledged 
to him, his gossip, Jean Maillart, hud picked a 
quarrel with him that very day. Maillart had 
come to an understanding with the leaders of 
the dauphin^s party, Pepin dcs Essarts and 
Jean de Charny, and all three, with their men, 
stationed themselves at the bastille St. Denys, 
which Marcel was about to deliver up. '* They 
all came properly armed, a little before midnight. 
.... and found the provost of the merchants- 
with the keys of the gate in his hand. Upon 
• this, John Maillart said to him, calling him by 
■ his name ; * Stephen, what do you here at this 
'time of night V The provost replied, * John, 
why do you ask it ? I am here to take care of, 
I and to guard the city, of which I have the gov- 
ernment.' * By God !' answered John, * things 
shall not go on so : you are not here at this 
hour for any good, which I will now show you,' 
addressing himself to those near him ; * for see 
how he has got the keys of the gate in his 
hand, to betray the city.' The provost said, 
' John, you lie.' John replied, * It is you, trai- 
tor, who lie ;' and, rushing on him, cried to his 
people, * Kill them, kill them : now strike home, 
for they are all traitors.' There was a very 
great bustle ; and the provost would gladly 
have escaped, but John struck him such a blow 
with his axe on the head, that he felled him 
to the ground, although he was his comrade, 
and never left him until he had killed him. Six 
others who were present were also killed : the 
remainder were carried to prison. "J 

According to a more probable account, it was 
not Maillart, but Jean de Charny who struck 
the first blow.^ 

The murderers at once put themselves in 

* Ad hoc toUs viribiu anhelabat Contin. G. de Nangis,. 
p. 120. 
t Quomm osUa signata reperliet. Id. ibid. 
X Froissart, b. i. c. 187. 
^ See note by Mr. Johnes, Ibid. 
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motion, giving the alarm and awakening the 
people. In the morning, all the citizens flocked 
to the market-place, where Maillart harangued 
them. He told them how, that night, the city 
was to have been sacked (courue) and destroy- 
ed, had not God been pleased to awaken him 
and his friends, and reveal the treacherous plot 
to them. The crowd learned with emotion the 
peril it had heeu in, without knowing it, and all 
joined hands in thanks to God. 

Such were the first feelings. Let it not, 
however, be believed that the people were un- 
grateful to him who had done so much for them. 
Marcers party, which counted many able and 
eloquent men,* survived its chief; and some 
months aAerwards a conspiracy was entered 
into to avenge him.t The dauphin ordered all 
the provosfs moveables, which had not been 
given away or lost in the confusion following 
his death, to be restored to his widow.^ 

This man's career was short and terrible ; 
•cruelly intersected with good and evil. In 1356 
he saves Paris, and puts it in a state of defence. 
In concert with Robert le Coq, he dictates to 
the dauphin the famous ordinance of 1357 ; and 
such a reform of the kingdom by the influence 
of a commune, can only be accomplished by 
violent means. Marcel is plunged, deeper and 
deeper, into a multitude of irregular and fatal 
acts. He takes Charles-le-Mauvais out of pris- 
on, in order to oppose him to the dauphin, but 
finds that he has given the bandits a leader. 
He lays hand on the dauphin, and sla^-s his 
counsellors, the king of Navarre^s enemies. 

Deserted by the States, he kills the States 
by fashioning them according to his will ; by 
creatinff deputies ; by replacing the deputies of 
the nobles by Paris burgesses. Paris could not 
yet lead France after it. Marcel had not the 
resources of the Reign of Terror ; he could 
neither besiege Lyons, nor guillotine the Gi- 
ronde. By the necessity of keeping Paris sup- 
plied with provisions, he was rendered depend- 
ent on the country. Hence his alliance with 
the " Jacks ;** and, on their downfall, with the 
king of Navarre, to whom, having first given 
himself to him by a crime, he next endeavored 
to give the throne : in which attempt he failed, 
as he deserved. 

The classical doctrine of the Salus populi — 
of the right to kill tyrants, had been mamtain- 
ed at the beginning of the century by the king 
against the pope.& Half a century has scarce- 
ly passed, and Marcel turns it against the 
crown, and the servants of the crown. Vain 
and brutal empiricism which knows no other 
than heroic remedies, and thinks to cure every 
thing by shedding blood. . . . Were the reme- 
dy eflicacious, yet wo to him who has recourse 
to it. The good of the majority, the safety of 



* Mnltum solcmnes, et cloqoAntes qnain plaiinrain, et 
docU. Contin. G. de Nangis, p. ISU. 
t Tr^sor det Chnrtes, leg. QO, p. 382. S^coosse, i. 403. 
I 8«coasM, i. 304. 
% Bee, above, p. 380. 



the people, is no excuse. Could yno rot 
the people, they would exclaim with that di^ 
instinct which is present in the ni\i\\:M 
'* Perish the people, rather than humanitv 
justice !" — I know not whether blc»od is a 
tilizing dew ; but, though the tree watcreil < 
blood should grow stronger and more b^aut 
and spread its branches far and wide, thoui 
should hide the world with them, it Miii 
hide murder 

This bloody stain which sullies the memf^i 
Etienne Marcel, must not make us foriiet 
our old charter was partly his work, iiis d 
met him as the friend of the Navarrese. wl 
success would have dismembered Frdiice- 
the representative of Paris in opposition to 
kingdom, as the last embodiment ot' nin 
communal patriotism — as such, he is dead ; 
in the ordinance of 1357, he lives and will 
for ever. 

This ordinance is the first political ar 
France, as the Jacquerie is the first outbur 
the peasantry. Our kings carried out. ali 
all the reforms indicated in the ordinance : 
Jacquerie, commenced against the nobles, 
continued against the English. By de^n 
nationality and a military spirit were avvake 
The first manifestation given of this ^pirii 
curs, perhaps, in a circumstance narrateti 
the continuator of Nangis, as happening lo 
year 1359. This grave witness of fnn 
events, who notes from day to day all tha 
sees and hears, forgets his ordinary dryoe^ 
he narrates at length one of those encoui 
in which the peasantry, lef\ to themseivp; 
gan to pluck up courage agfainst the Eos 
lie dwells on it complacently — ** because, 
naively remarks, " the thing happened neai 
own country, and was bravely performec 
the. peasants, by Jactfues Bonhanunr."* 

** There is a tolerably strong place in th« 
tie village near Compi^gne, which holds u 
monastery of Saint-Corneille. The inhabit 
seeing that they would be in danger sliouh 
English seize this fortress, with the res 
and the abbots permission, occupied it, coi 
ed arms and provisions, and were joine^ 
others, who sought its shelter, from the m 
boring villages. They all pledged them» 
to their captain, to defend the post until di 
This captain, whom they had chosen witt 
regent's consent from among themselves, 
a tall, fine man,t named Guillaume- 
Allouettes.^ He had with him another 
sant, of incredible bodily strength, enoroM 
huge and tall, vigorous and full of daring, 
notwithstanding his vast size, having a i 
and humble opinion of himself. His name 
Le Grand Ferre.^ The captain kept him 

* Per roftlcos, ten Jaeq^e Bam Hnrnmt, ttrenae cxpef 
Contin. G. de Nan^Ut, p. l£i. col. 9. 

t Fetlta ilemda a domino r^ente, et eciani ab • 
moAMterU. Id. ibid. 

X Uniun mafnnm ele^ntem Bomfaie GnllMmnii i 
AlaiuUs. Id. ibid. 

( Et juzta egaf corporU uncBltndlMm, htketal < 
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lus person, reined in as it were, to give him 
kead at the fitting time.* Into this place, then, 
two hundred laborers, or handicraftsmen,! had 
thrown themselves. The English, who were 
encamped at Creil, thought little of them, and 
•oon began to say — *■ Let us drive out these 
downs ; it is a strong place, and we ought to 
ocenpy it.^ They made their approach unper- 
ceived, and, finding the gates open, entered 
boldly. Those within are astonished when 
they look out of the windows, to see these 
armed men there. The captain is soon sur- 
roanded, and mortally wounded. Then J^e 
Grand Ferre and the rest say, ' Let us go 
down ; let us sell our lives dearly ; we can ex- 
pect no mercy.' So they go down, sally out 
by several doors, and begin striking at the 
£ngli8h as if they were thrashing their wheat 
on the thrashing-floor.^ Up went their arms, 
then down — and each blow was mortal. Le 
Grand, seeing his master and captain^ lying 
mortally wounded, heaved a deep groan, then 
threw himself between the English and his 
comrades, whom he equally overtopped by the 
head and shoulders, handling a heavy axe, and 
redoubling stroke upon stroke with such effect 
that the place was soon clear — not a blow fell 
without riving helm or beating down arm. 
Hereupon the English take to flight, and many 
leap into the fosse and are drowned. Le Grand 
•lays their standard-bearer, and tells one of his 
comrades to bear the English banner to the 
foese. On his pointing out that there was still 
a crowd of enemies between them and the 
fosse, ' Follow me, then,' exclaimed JjC Grand, 
and he went straight forward, smiting with his 
axe right and left, until he flung the banner 

into the Mrater He killed on this day 

more than forty men H As fur the cap- 
tain, Guillaume-aux-Allouettes, he died of his 
wounds, and they buried him with many tears, 
for he was good and wise ^ The Eng- 
lish were defeated another time by Le Grand, 
and outside of the walls too.** Several Eng- 
lish of noble birth were made prisoners, who 
would have given good ransoms, had they held 
them to ransom as the nobles do;f\ but they 
were put to death, that they might do no more 
mischief. This time, Le Grand, heated by this 
work, (cette besogne,) drank freely of cold 
water, and was attacked by a fever. He went 
ofi* to his own village, gained bis cot, and took 
to his bed, not, however, without keeping by 
his side his iron axe,|| which an ordinary mor- 

bnmllltaiteni et reputatlonlB intrliuerc parvltatem ; nomine 
IfHgDas Femtas. Id. Ibid. 

* Secnih habuit .... quasi ad frenam suum. Id. ibid. 

t Yltain tuam homilem snitentantm. Id. ibid. 

X Super Angltcos ita se habebant ac %i biada in horreis 
more mio Boliiu flafellassent. Id Ibid. 

SMagiBtniin et capitaneuoi. Id ibid. 
Ultra qoadraflnta vinM proatravit et occidlt. Id. Ibid. 
p. 124. col. 1. 

IT Flenies mQltom, quia nplent fbcrat et benigDUi. Id. 
IMd. 

** Rxiemnt ad pnelinm. Id. Ibid. 

tt Sicut noUles viri faciniit. Id. iUd. 

it Noo tames tlae haclila ferma. Id. Ibid. 



tal could hardly lif%. The English, hearing 
that he was ill, one day sent a dozen men to 
kill him. His wife, seeing them coming, began 
to cry out, ^ Oh ! my poor Lc Grand, here are 
the English, what shall we do V ... . In- 
stantly, forgetting his sickness, he springs up, 
seizes his axe, and sallies out into the small 
yard — * Ah ! brigands, you think to take me in 
bed ; you have not caught me yet.' . . . .• 
Then, placing his back against a wall, he slays 
five off hand ; tbe rest take to their heels. Le 
Grand returns to his bed ; but he was heated, 
and again drank cold water. His fever return- 
ed more violently than before, and, in a few 
days, after receiving the sacraments of the 
church, he departed this life, and was buried in 
the village churchyard. He was wept by all 
his comrades, by the whole district ; for, had 
he lived, the English would never have come 

there."t 

It is impossible not to be touched by this 
simple narrative. These peasants, who only 
undertake to defend themselves by permission 
of their superiors, this strong and humble man, 
this good giant, who yields cheerful obedience, 
like the St. Christopher o( the legend — in all 
this, we see a fine image of the people. They 
are evidently simple and brutelike still, im- 
petuous, blind, half-man, half-bull. . . . They 
neither know how to keep their own doors, 
nor to keep themselves from their appetites. 
When they have thrashed the enemy, like com 
in a barn, when they have wrought a good day's 
work with their axe, and got heated with their 
work, worthy workmen as they are, they quaff 
cold wMer, take to their bod, and die. Pa- 
tience ; disciplined by the rude education of the 
wars, and the rod of the English, the brute 
will become man. Grasped closer hourly, held 
as if in a vice, they will slip away, will cease to 
be themselves, wUl be transfigured. Jacquet 
will become Jeanne ; Jeanne, the virgin — the 
Pucelle. 

The common expression — a good French- 
man, dates from the epoch of the ** Jacks" and 
of Marcel. { It will not be long before the 
Pucelle will exclaim, " My heart bleeds^ when 
I see the blood of a Frenchmany 

A saying like this is enough to mark in his- 
tory the true beginning of France. Hencefor- 
ward, we are Frenchmen. They are French- 
men, these peasants — blush not, they are already 
the French people, they are you, O France. 
Whether you see them in history glorious or 
foul, under Marcel's hood, or the jacket of 
Jacques, you must not fail to own them. For 
my part, I will trace these humble ones, in the 
midst of the rencounters of barons and good 
strokes of the lance, in which the heedless 



* Venlens in curtiuncnla O latronee .... adhae 

me nno habetts. Id. ibid. 

t Mipravit de tcculo . . . . Qnamdin vUitiet, ad locum 
111am Angiici nnn venluent. Id. ibid. 

X Volo esse honnt GuUictu. Contln. G. de Nangb, p. 183^ 
eol. 1, anno UStf. 
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Froissart delights ; will follow them in this 
grand mellay, under the spur of the gentleman, 
under the oelly of his horse. Sullied, dis- 
figured as ihey may be, I will bring them for- 
ward into the full light of justice and of history, 
in order that I may be able to say to this ancient 
people of the fourteenth century, " You are my 
father and my mother. You have conceived 
me in tears. You have sweated sweat and 
blood to make me a France. Blest be you in 
your tomb. God keep me from ever denying 



!" 



you 

When the dauphin re-entered Paris, leaning 
on the murdered, he was received with the 
shouts and acclamations usual on such occa- 
sions. They who in the morning had taken 
up arms for Marcel, hid their red hoods, and 
shouted louder tlian the rest.* 

With all this clamor, however, few had con- 
fidence in the dauphin. His long lanky figure, 
pale complexion, and lengthened countenance, 
{visage lviiguet^)\ had never taken with the 
people. They looked for neither great good 
nor great barm at his hands : however, prose- 
cutions were instituted in liis name against 
some of MarceFs party. For his own part, 
he neither loved nor hated any one. It was 
not easy to move him. As he made his entry, 
a burgess boldly stepped forward and exclaimed, 
" By God, sir, if 1 had been listened to, you 
should never have come in here ; but you wonH 
get much by it.** As the count de Tancarville 
was about to cut down the villein^ the prince 
held him back, and only answered, *' 1 canH 
believe you, fair sir." 

The situation of Paris was not improved. 
The dauphin could do nothing for it. The king 
of Navarre took possession of the Seine above 
and below. Burgundy sent up no more wood ; 
all supplies were stopped from Rouen. The 
fruit-trees round about were cut down for firing. J 
The setier of wheat, usually sold for twelve 
sols, says the chronicler, now fetches more than 
, thirty livres.^ — ^Thc spring was mild and genial ; 
a new source of grief to the numbers of poor 
countryfolk shut up in Paris, and who could 
neither till their fields, nor prune their vines. || 



* nia rubea capacta, qua; antea poinpoae gerebantor, ab- 
scoDdita ContiD. i;. de Nani^s, p. I'iO. 

t Do coinage cvtoit haiilt ct bien tbnii6, droit et 16 par les 
espaules, ct haingre par Ie» Aans ; groz bras et boauls meni- 
bres, vifliige un pi>u hmffuet, grant front et large ; la rhiere 
ot asfCK pale, et cruy que cc, et ce qa'U estoit uioult niaigre, 
luy estuU vena pur accident de maludle ; chuult, furieu* en 
nul cas n'enult truuve. (He was or tail stature and well- 
made, ntniight and broad sluinldered ; his arms large, llinbs 
•hapely, face rather longish, forehead high and wide ; his 
countenance was very- pale ; and 1 believe that this, and his 
exceswive nieagerness, had been the result of siclcness ; hot 
and passionate he never was on any occasion.) Christ de 
Piiian, t. v. part i. c. 17, p. 283. 

X Unde arb<jres per itinerii et vineas incidebantur. The 
chronicler goes on k> ntate, that "a cord of wood which used 
to be sold for two soiidi, now felchm a florin." ConUn. G. 
de Nangis, p. ]S1. 

6 "A quart of good wine .... twenty-four lolidi.'* Id. 
p. 135, conf. p. 121). 

11 "The vines which supply that desired fluid, which 
makes glad the heart of man .... were leA ne^echMl.*' 
U. p. 134. 



To move out was impossible. The Eii|U' 
and Navarrese scoured the country. The in 
had taken up their position at Creil, ud ii 
commanded the Oise. They seized the fern 
in every direction, without troubling themsdfa 
about truce or treaty. The Picards vfSeai 
some resistance ; but the men of Tounioe, 
Anjou, and of Poitou, bought safe conducts d 
them, and paid them tribute.* 

On seeing the English thus establish tbca- 
selves in the heart of the kingdom, the kiogtf 
Navarre at last becomes more alarmed by it tha 
the dauphin himself, makes peace with hue, 
without stipulating for any advantage, aa^ 
promises to be a good Frenchman.^ NeTer- 
theless, the Navarrese went on taxing the boatt 
on the upper Seine. The reconciliation, hov- 
ever, of the dauphin and the king of Navant 
made the English reflect. At the same UDe, 
Normans, Picards, and Flemings made a joitf 
expedition to deliver, so they said, king Jeu-t 
They contented themselves with bumiog an 
English town. At any rate, the English re- 
ceived a personal lesson in the miseries uf war. 

The conditions which they at first sought to 
impose on France were monstrous, impossible.- 
They demanded not only all tliat faces them— 
Calais, Montreuil, Boulogne, the Ponthieu, oot 
only Aquitaine, (Guyenne, Bigorre, Ageoois, 
Quercy, Perigord, Limousin, Poitou, Saiotogoe, 
Aunis,) but Touraine, Anjou, and Normaodyto 
boot ; that is to say, it was not enough for ihem 
to occupy the straits and close the Garonne, but 
they also wished to close the Loire and the 
Seine, to block up the slightest glimpse we caich 
of the ocean, to pluck her eyes out of P^noce. 

King Jean had signed all, and promised ia 
addition four millions of gold crowns for his no- 
som. The dauphin, who could not consent ^o 
to despoil himself, caused tlie treaty to be re- 
fused by an assembly of some deputies from the 
provinces, which he dignified by the title of 
States-(jeneral. Their answer was, '*Tbat 
king Jean must still remain in England, and 
God would provide a remedy in his own good 
time."^ 

The English king took the field ; but «ith 
the view, this time, of conquering France. He 
repaired first to Keinis, to be crowned there. j 
He was attended on this expedition bv the 
whole nobility of England. Another arniT.oo 
which he had not reckoned, waited for hiiu 3t 
Calais. A swarm of meu-at-arms, and of Gor- 
man and Low Country barons, having heard the 
rumor of the intended conquest, and hoping for 
a share of the spoil, such as William the Con- 
queror distributed among his followers, sou^t 



* Nullus salvut, nid ab els salvum coodoctan Utim- 
torie obUnebat. Id. p. 122. .... Be eU tribalanas mU: 
derunt, p. 135. 

t Vole esse bonus GalUcus de cetero. Id. p. 123. 

I "They embarked with the deslfn of crossiiig the sma 
and invading England.*' Id. p. 13S. 

^ Frals. c. 419. p. 404, ed. Bucbon. 

(1 Venit ante Bemis, ut se iU, ciYitate ezpofnaia. ftet- 
ret eoronari la refeio Fxmiids. <?0Biia.G.4e Mai^ j». IS- 
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i asaist at this " hi^ day and holy day.*^ I allowed to take away what they could, wood, 
rhey were already, in imaffination, "poMessors jiron, tiles, d:c. There was no lack of hands 
f 80 much wealth that Uiey would nerer be j to do this quickly. Some wept, others laugrh- 

oor.'** They in-aited for Edward until the ' ed Near Chanteloup, twelve hundred 

8th of October, and he had great difficulty in | human beings, men, women, and children, had 
etting rid of them. He was obliged to help thrown themselves into a ciiurch. The captain, 
lem to return home, and to lend them money fearing that they would surrender, set fire to it. 
fhich would never be repaid. f ; . . . . The whole church was burnt to the ground, 

Cdward was followed by six thousand men- ! and not three hundred persons escaped. Those 
t-arms completely armed in mail, his son, his who leaped out of the windows found the Eng- 
iree brothers, his princes and g^at barons. - lish beneath, who butchered them, and derided 
*he armament resembled an English emigra- J them for having burned themselves. I learned 
on into France. To make war in all manner > this lamentable event from a man who had 
f comfort, they brought along with them six escaped, through our Lord^s will, and who 
lousand wagons, ovens, mills, forges, and tools thanked God for it/'* — ^ 

r all kinds. So far did they carry their fore- : The English monarch durst not attack Paris,t 
lought, as to provide themselves with packs but drewotf towards the I^oire, without having 
f dogs for the chase, and with leather boats^ been able to force an engagement, or to take 
>r fishing in during Lent. Indeed, they could any place. He reassured his men by promis- 
xpect no supplies from a country which was a ; ing to lead them back to Paris in vintage-time. 
ssert, and where, for three years, the land had j But this long winter campaign had worn them 
ever been sown.^ The towns, closely shut up, [ out ; and, near Chartres, they were exposed to 
K>k care of themselves ; they knew that they ' a terrific storm which completely exhausted all 
ad no mercy to expect from the English. i their patience,^ and during which, Edward is 

From the 28th of October to the 30th of ' said to have luade a vow that he would restore 
luvember, they made their way through mud ! peace to both countries. The pope implored 
nd rain from Calais to Reims. They had ! him so to do. The French nobles, unable to 
eckoned on the wines ; but the heavy rains | draw any revenue from their possessions, be- 
ad mined the vintage. | They remained sev- I sought the regent to come to terms at any price. 
n weeks cooling their heels before Reims, and | No doubt, king Jean, too, was importunate with 
lying waste the surrounding country ; but ' his son. At the conferences, oi>ened at Bre- 
teims did not budge. Turning their backs on > tigny on the ist of May, the English at first 
t they passed Ch^ons, Bar-le-Duc, and Troves, ' demanded the whole kingdom; next, all that 
ad then entered the duchy of Burgundy. The had been owned by the Plantagenets — Aqui- 
oke compounded with them for two hundred < taine, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine. 
bousand gold crowns^ — a piece of luck for the ' At last, they gave way as regarded the four 
Cogliah, who but for it would have derived no ! last provinces. But Aquitaine was made over 
dvantage from all this mighty expedition. j to them in full possession, and not as a fief; 

Edward encamped close to Paris, passed his i and so was Calais, with the surrounding coun- 
Saster at Chanteloup, and then aidvanced to try, the counties of Ponthieu and of Guinea, 
)ourg-la-Reine. ** From the Seine to Etam- and the viscounty of Montreuil. The king was 
«8,'^ says the eye-witness, ** not a living being to pay the enormous ransom of three millions 
an be found.** All have sought shelter in I of gold crowns, six hundred thousand to be paid 



in four months, before he left Calais, and four 
hundred thousand yearly, for the six following 
years. After having killed and dismembered 



he three faubourgs of 8aint-Germain, Saint- 

rfarcel, and N6tre-Dame-des-Champs. 

inntlhery and Longjumeau arc on fire 

.11 around we see the smoke of burning villages \ 

ising to heaven On Easter day I saw I ^ ,^.- ,«« ,^ 

u» r* a:*..i-l >*»W. pp. 126. 127. 

he priests of ten communes officiate at the I t -The Engiuh .... drew nigh The baroiw. 

Jarmclites .... the next day, orders were given ' many of whom were in the cUv with ihc I«ird roirent posted 
n burn down thp thrfip fiiihniircrs and all wprp ' '•»*">«»Ives. well-Mmied, ouuide of the walls, not far from 

9 Durn aown ine inree lauDourgs, ana au were . jj,„ foriaiice* and fu«M« However, there wd« no en- 



* Froira. c. 490. p. 406, ed. Baehon. 

t " Thejr could obtain nothing except «oine vinall Rums 
mt them to carry tiieni tmnm d|rUn.** Froiss. b. i. r. 2U6. 

t *• The^e boatn," Myg FrolMart, " were made surprlsing- 
f well of boiled leather: they were iarfe enimgh to con- 



gugenient.** Ibid. 

X " Most of the provision and baggage wagonn were left 
on the road, converted into a slough by the rain." Ibid. 

("Their route was covered with the dead bodies of men 
and hordes, the virtims of want and fatigue: and in the 
nelghborhraid of Clmrtreii. tliey found themselves exposed 
to one of the most dreadAit sturms recorded in hintory. 



tin three men, to enable them to fti>h any lake or pond. The violence of the wind, the bulk of the haiNtonc^. the in- 
whatever mlitht be its size the king had, beside.t, \ cc^ssant glare of the lightning, and the sight of the thou- 

ilny fnlconers on horseback, laden with hawk;* ; sixty i sands penciling around him, awakened in the heart of the 



onple of ictrong hounds, and as many greyhfiunds : so tliat 
very day he took the plea«ure of hunting or fishing, either 
y land or water. Mnny lords had their hawks and hound.i 
s well as the king." Froiss. b. i. c. 21U. 

Id. iv. c. 431. p. 10, ed. Burhon. || Id. ibid. p. II. 

** As I was lold at Paris, where I was, when describing 
lese incid^nt^." Contin. G. dc Nangis, p. 123. 
** A flumine Pecanc usque ad Elstampas non remansit 
Ir nee mnUer. Ibid. p. 120. 



^ 



king a scn^e of the horror* occasioned by his ambition. In 
a fit of remorw he sprang fh>m his saddle, and stretching his 
Hnn.< towanls the cathedral of Chartres, vowed to God and 
the Virgin, that he would no longer object to |im|)osais of 
peace, provided they were compatible with the preser\'atlon 
of his honor." Llngard*s England, vol. iii. p. W, ed. in 4to. 
He quotes f-Voissnrt, c. 2(10, and Knyghton, p. 2624. Knygh- 
ton says that 6000 horses perished on that day.)— TsAiia- 

LATOR. 
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France, En^rland continued to press upon her, 
so that if any life and marrow should be left, 
she might drain it. 

Paris went wild with joy at this lamentable 
treaty. The English who came with it to 
procure the dauphin's oath to the terms, were 
welcomed as angels from heaven, and were 
presented with what the city esteemed its most 
precious possession — ^some thorns from the 
real crown of thorns preserved in the Sainte- 
Chapelle. The sage chronicler of the time 
. gives ill to the general enthusiasm : — ** On the 
approach,'' he says, ** of the Ascension, of the 
period at which the Saviour, having restored 
peace between his Father and mankind, soared 
to heaven in triumphant joy, he would not al- 
low the people of France to remain afflict- 
ed The conferences be^an on the Sunday 

on which the hymn Cantate is sung at church. 
On the Sunday for the hymn Vocem jucundi- 
tatisy the regent and the English repaired to 
N6tre-Damc, to swear to the treaty. The 
transports of the people were beyond all words. 
The bells of this, and of the other churches in 
Paris, set ringing, murmured in pious harmony, 
and the clergy sang, in all joy and devotion, Te 

Dcum laudamus All rejoiced, save, per- 

liaps, such as made large gain by the wars, as 
the armorers, fur instance .... false traitors 
and brigands feared the gibbet. But let us 
leave off speaking of them."* 
~ This joy was of short duration. This peace, 
so mucli wished for, made all France weep. 
The ceded provinces would not become Eng- 
lish. Whether the government of the English 
were better or worse, their insupportable pride 
made them everywhere detested. The counts 
of Perigord, of Comminges, Armagnac, the 
sire d'Albret, and many others, maintained with 
reason that the lord had no right to give away 
his vassals. Hochelle, the more French that 
Bordeaux was English, besought the king, in 
God's name, not to desert her. The Kochellers 
declared that they would rather be taxed every 
year in half of their tvoridly substance, and 
still further — " We may submit to the English 
with our lips, but with our hearts, never. "f 

They who remained French were but the 
more wretched for it. France had degenerated 
into a farm of England^s, where one only 
worked in order to liquidate the enormous 
amount of the king's ransom. We have still, 
in the Tresor des Chartes, the receipts given 
on this account. It makes one ill to look at 
these parchments — the sweat, groans, and tears 
each of these bits of rag has cost, can never be 

• Contln. G. ile .Nanjri*. pp. 127, 12H. 

t El dl^oicnt UWn Ii'm plui noLiblp!* de la ville, " Nons 
noucroii< IcH Ansiliiis t\os levrr*, iimUI«>srurra no»Vninou- 
vninl jn." KniiN*. c. 441. pp. *«, •^30. «?(J. Biichon.— The re- 
preb uf the iiihiiliiimui oi' i.-.th(ir( nn not least ttiuchiug: — 

- They Miswrml with weepinK ""d Inmentntlon* 

that It wnn not they wlm sckiumiedced th« kuif; uf Eng- 
land, Mit our lord the king of France who left them or- 
pBlna.** CdHiniuniraicd U) me by M. lAcuhaoe, on the na- 
tlmrity of the Arckivts de Cakort, and the MS. de la BiU. 
te. 



known. The first (dated Oct. 24, 1360) iitk 
receipt for the charge for King Jean^s ^cfMl 
the rate of ten thousand reals a month.* Tk 
noble hospitality, so vaunted by historiana, EJ* 
ward enforced payment for — the jailer, bdm 
ransoming, had his fee counted oat to hia 
Then comes a fearful receipt for four hnsM 
thousand gold crowns, of the same date. Tin, 
a receipt for two hundred thousand, (Decea- 
ber.) Another, for one hundred thousand, (m 
All Saints* day, 1361 :) another, for two hsi- 
dred thousand, and for fifty-seven thoosiod 
gold agnuses. besides, to make up the two hn- 
dred thousand promised by Burgundy, (Febn- 
ary 21.) — In 13G2, are receipts for the seven! 
sums of one hundred and ninety-eight iboi- 
sand ; thirty thousand ; sixty thousand : and tto 
hundred thousand gold crowns. f The paymeflts 
continue down to the year 1368, though naxf 
of the receipts are missing. The ransonud' 
the nobles amounted, it is probable, to as eoa- 
siderable a sum. 

The first payment could not have been made, 
had not the king hit upon a disgraceful resource. 
While he was giving provinces, he gave avij 
one of his own children. The Visconti, ike 
wealthy tyrants of Milan, coveted a marriage 
with a daughter of France, imagining that the 
alliance would gain them consideration in Itih. 
The ferocious GaIeazKO,who hunted down dmb 
in the streets, and had cast priests, alive, into 
an oven, asked in marriage for his son, who wu 
ten years of age, a daughter of Jean^s, who vas 
eleven. Instead of receiving a dowry, he gare 
one — three hundred thousand florins in free urA 
and as much for a county in Champagne. Tbe 
king of France, says Villani, sold lus own flesh 
and blood.^ The little Isabella was exchanged, 
in Savoy, for florins. The child did not suffer 
herself to be given up to the Italians with sdt 
better grace, than Rochelle did to the English. 

By aid of this unfortunate Italian money, the 
j king was enabled to leave Calais — which be 
did, poor and bare. On the 5th of December, 
(a. d. 1360.) he was obliged to impose a oew 
aid on his ruined people. The terms in which 
the ordinance runs are remarkable. The king, 
in a manner, asks pardon of his people fur 
speaking to them of money. He recalls, tra- 
cing back as far as Philippe de Valuis, all the 
ills which he and his people have suffered; h( 
has abandoned to the chatice of battle his oven 
body and his children ; he has treated at Bre- 
tigny, not so much for his own deliverance only, 
as to avoid the perdition of his kingdom and of 
his good people. He asserts that he will &> 
good and loyal justice, that he will suppress all 
new tolls, that he will coin good and strong 
gold and silver money, aa<f black money for tkt 



* Arckive*., SffU'on HisUriqut, J. 630, 640 

t Id. ibid. J. U\. 

X Mm. Villant. xiv. 617. "The Frenrh king, who nm 
hbiiM'If in danfer, la order to have the money ■ooor r rtAdy. 
Ilf litly lent himwlf to tlte hniiiiest.** FroiM. Iv. c. •!«, p 
79, ed. Biiclma. 
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fm mve nienee of giving alms to the poor, ^ We 

ordained, and do ordain, that we must 

from the said people of the Langue d'Oil 



irfast is needful to us, and which will not ag- 



ieve our people so much as would altering 



ot ag- 
ing' the 



vmlue of our cotn, to wit — twelve deniers the 
pcHuul on merchandise, to be paid by the seller, 
Uk mid of a ddh on salt, and of a thirteenth on 
wioe and other drinks. With which aid, for 
ike great compassion we entertain for our peo- 

Ce, we will content ourselves ; and it shall be 
vied only until the completion and verification 
(enterinement) of peace."* 

However mild and paternal the mode of the 
demand, the people were no longer in a condi- 
lion to pay : all money had disappeared. It 
behooved to apply to the usurers, to the Jews, 
and this time, to grant them a fixed settlement, 
and fcuaranty them liberty of residence ft»r 
twenty years. A prince of the blood was a)>- 
pointed guardian of their privileges — which 
were excessive, as we shall show elif;ewher.e — 
and took on himself a special obligation, to sec 
thai they were paid their debts. For these 
privileges they were to pay twenty florins each 
on re-entering the kingdom, and seven yearly. 
One Manaases, who farmed all the Jewry, was 
to have for his trouble the enormous per cent- 
age of two florins out of the twenty, and one 
per annum out of the seven. f 

The sad and empty years that follow, 1361, 
1362, and 1363, present externally only the 
receipts of the English, and internally, only 
high prices of provisions, ravages of brigands, 
dread of a comet, and a great and fearful mor- 
tality. This time, the malady attacked adult 
men and children, more than old men and 
women, and struck down preferentially the 
strength and hope of generations. Every- 
where were mothers in tears, widows, and wo- 
men in black.| 

Want ^f nourishment had much to do with 
this epidemic. Hardly any thing was brought 
into the towns. There was no going from 
Paris to Orleans, or to Chartres ; the country 
was infested by Gascons and Bretons.^ 

The nobles who returned from England, 
and who felt that they must be despised, were 
not less cruel than the brigands. Jean d\\r- ' 
tois quarrelled with the city of Peronne, which ' 
had bravely defended itselt, and there followed ' 
almost a crusade of the barons against the peo- 1 
pie. Supported by the king's brother, and by ; 
the nobility, Jean d^Artois took English into I 
his pay, laid siege to Peronne, took it, and ^ 
burnt it.{| Chauny sur Oise, and other towns, * 
were similarly treated. In liurgundy, the no- ■ 

♦ OrJ. lii. p. 433. t Ibid. p. 4C7. | 

X Contin. ii. ilc NnnKis. p. 1*29. 

^ The bricandn hiid «nrpri!t«d a fort nenr (Torbcil. A i 
niunlier of iiirn-ut-aniui underUxik tu ivtuke it, and did still 
uuw bnrin to the country, which KUtfvred niori' fnun its ' 
defendcTi than In eneuilu.f. Tho doft'* aided the wolvps to i 
devuvr the flock. The table is told by the cuntluualor uf ' 
>*angU, p. 131. 

ConUn. G. de Naofb, p. 138. 



bles even acted as guides to the bands which 
pillaged the country ;* and as these brigands 
universally called themselves English, the king 
forbade them to be attacked. He prayed 
Edward to write to his lieutenants on the sab- 
ject.t 

These plunderers styled themselves the 
Tard-Venus, (the Late-Comers;) arriving af- 
ter the war, they yet wanted their share of the 
siMil. The principal band began operations in 
Champagne and in Lorraine, then passed into 
Burgundy. Their leader was a Gascon, who, 
like the archpriest, was for leading them to see 
the pope at Avignon,^ taking Forez and the 
Lyonnoie in his way. Jacques de Bourbon, who 
happened to be in the South at the time, was 
interested in protecting Forez, a territory be- 
longing to his nephews and his sister.^ This 
prince, who was generally beloved, ( soon col- 
lected a number of the barons. He was ac- 
companied by the famous archpriest, who had 
given uu the command of the free companies ; 
and had he followed this man^s counsels, he 
would have destroyed them. Coming into 
presence at Brignais, near Lyons, he fell into 
a gross snare ; believing the enemy weaker 
than was the case, he attacked them on a hitl 
on which they were posted, and was slain, to- 
gether with his son, nephew, and numbers of 
his followers, (April 2d, 13ri3.)Tf His death, 
however, was a glorious one. The first title 
of the Capets to the love of their country is the 
death of Robert-lc-Fort at Brisserte ; that of 
the Bourbons, the death of Jacques at Brig- 
nais — both slain in defending the kingdom 
ag:iinst brigands. 

The free companies, having no longer any 
thing to fear, scoured the two banks of the 
Rhone. One of their leaders styled himself — 
The friend of Cod, the enemy of all the world. •• 
The pope, trembling in Avignon, preached a 
crusade against them. But the crusaders pre-> 
ferred joining the companies.ft Happily foi 
Avignon, the marquis of Montferrat, a member 
of the I'uscan league against the Visconti, took 
part of them into his i>ay, and led them into 

* "Some knights and Miuirps of Iho conntr>' vrrre of in- 
telligeucH with thcin. ami acted at thoir i;u:de4." Frutu. 
iv. c. iOi. p. 133, ed. Ruchon. 

t " But thpre wero others who would not obrr it, naylnf 
that they had nin«le war in the name of the kinit oi Navarre." 
Fniisstart, l». I. p. 214. 

} ** Th«-^ free ronipanipii rpjuilvod th*it they would ad- 
vnncp with their fonv. about the mitldlt of Lrmf, towards 
Avifrnon. and viitlt the |io|ie'and cardinalft." Id. ibid. 

«^ " This wa-t very unplo-iiani newt to tho lord James, 
who hnd taken the iiianNscnK-nt of tlie estates of the roun- 
ty of Forctz for his nephews, ns well aa to all the otber 
chicfii." Id. ibid. c. 213. 

II Id. ibid. c. 214. 

ir Froia!9. iv. c. 465. pp. I81-lfl6, ed. Bnchon.— M. Alller*s 
flne work haji unfortunately not coioe down to Jacques de 
Bourbon's d<>«th.— A<« refn<rd<* the date, iiee M. Dacler'a re- 
nin rks. FniUit. iv. I ST), ed. Dncier. 

** Id. it>id. c. 4r.A, p. 139. rd. Burhon. 

ft "lie (tho pope) retained all aoldiem, nnd other*, who 
worn doRirous of suv.n<! thrir kouIs, and of eaininc the afore- 
said p:irdona : but he would not give them any pny, which 
cauwd many of thorn u> depart .... andsouieioinedlhoflv 
wicked com|ianies, wtiich were daily increasing ** Frois- 
lart, b. L c. HSU. 
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Italy, where they carried the plague. To de> 
cide them to depart, the pope gave them 30,000 
florins, and absolution.* 

The mortality which depopulated the king- 
dom, at least ffave Jean a fair inheritance. 
The yorfng duke of Burgundy dying, as well 
as his' sister, the first house of Burgundy be- 
came extinct, leaving both Burgundies, Artois, 
the counties of Auvergne and of Boulogne, 
without a head. The nearest heir was the 
king of Navarre, wlio asked to be allowed to 
take possession of Burgundy, or, at least, of 
Champagne, which ho had so long claimed. 
He got neither. It was impossible to suffer 
these provinces to pass to a foreign prince, 
and he so odious. Jean proclaimed their per- 
petual annexation to his own domain,! and 
set out to take possession, ** journeying by 
small stages, and at great expense, stopping 
at every town and city in the duchy of Bur- 
gundy.'^t 

Here he learned, without travelling any the 
quicker, the death of Jacques de Bourbon. 
About the end of tlie year, he went down to 
Avignon, where he spent six months in the 
midst of festivals, and where he hoped to make 
a fresh conquest without the trouble of war. 
Joanna of Naples — she who had suffered her 
first husband to be murdered — was a widow a 
second time. Jean aspired to be her third 
bridegroom. Ho was himself a widower, and 
only forty-three years of age. Taken prisoner, 
but aAcr a splendid resistance,^ this soldier 
kine was an object of interest to Christendom, 
as rrancis the First was after Pavia. The 
pope had no mind to make a king of France 
master of Naples and of Provence ; and he 
gave this queen of thirty-six years of age to 
quite a youthful husband, not a son of France, 
but Javnie of Aragun, son of the dethroned 
king of Majorca. 

To console Jean, the pope encouraged him 
in a project which seemed insensate at the first 
glance, but which would in reality have re- 
cruited his fortunes. The king of Cyprus had 
come to Avignon, to entreat succor and pro- 
{K»se a crusade. Joan took the cross, and 
numbers of the great barons with him.| The 
king of I'ypnis went to Germany to exhort to 
the crusade ; Jean undertook a similar mission 
to England. Ihie of his sons, who had been a 



hostage there, had returned to Frmnee ia 
tempt of treaties. Jeanne return to 
wore the most honorable appearance. Si 
seemed to have come to repair his 8on*s fiilL 
Some asserted that the miseries of France lad 
driven him thither in disgust : others, that he 
was attracted by the charms of some mistress.' 
However, the kings of Scotland and of Den- 
mark were to meet him there. As king m' 
France, he was the natural president in eve^ 
assembly of kings. Humiliated by the nev 
system of warfare which the English had a- 
troduced, the king of France would have re- 
sumed, through the medium of the crusade, 
under the old banner of the Middle Age, the 
first rank in Christendom. He would hare 
borne off the frep companies along with hiBi 
and delivered France from them.f Even the 
English and the Gascons, notwithstanding the 
indisposition of the king of England to iIm ea- 
terprise, who alleged his age as a reason for 
not as.suming the cross^ said aloud to the kiag 
of Cyprus — '* That it was in truth an expedi- 
tion in which all good and honorable mea 
should act together, and that if it pleased God 
to open a way, he should not go on it alooe.^^ 
Jean's death put an end to these hopes. Af^ 
a winter in London of festivals ana feastiiig4 
he fell ill, and died regretted, it is said, by it 
English, whom he himself loved, and to whoa 
he had beco;ne attached, simple as he was, and 
without gall, during his long captivity. EA- 
ward buried him magnificently in St. Paurs. 
According to eye-witnesses, there were con- 
sumed at his funeral four thousand torches, 
each twelve feet high, and four thousand ta> 
pers, weighing ten pounds each.^ 

France, mutilated and ruined as she was, 
still stood, by the avowal of her enemies, at the 
head of Christendom. It is this p«>or France's 
fate, to see from time to time envious Europe 
rise against her, and conspire her ruin. Each 
time they think they have slain her, and imag- 
ine that there is no lonirer a France : thev 
draw lots for her spoils, and joyfully rend asua- 
der her bleeding members. She clings to lite ; 
and flourishes again. She survived in 1361. 
ill-defended, and betrayed by her nobility ; she 
survived in 1709, when aged with the age of 
her king ; and again did she sunive in 1815. 
when attacked by the whole world. . . . This 



* *- Kinc Jobn and his whoV kiafdnm wrrv mnrh i^ 
hiirrd « !u*n lhi*y t'oiinil tliem»Hvcii drlivtnvd froui these 

Sieoplr : tut many of them returned back intu Borj^iiiHly.** 
d. ihid. 

* The kxn^ of Namrrp was <!(»«cemled fmm an eUle*t »lv 
ler. bu: tn miHitcr decrrr, !.:i un d«>cv inTi^rienr.^ Ji>hn 
nwi<it«:rei1. ih^t Mnvtlinc Ut iht* %%ntten law. rie<rent dv* 
iii> fnnhfr.n a hchi line than l>ri4her*' Mvn*, bnt ih^t the 
ne:tn-«i i^' biiwil inhen». fierousne. Pnruve* tk' Tllist. de 
rhsri<"*->-M^«\ai«. t. ii. p. 'AM. 

: Kn-»i*'*. i\. c. 471. p. 14r>. ed. Rnehnn. 

^ See the nn«<w* t*hn^;cle iif Ih^iieiiclin. ed:led by M. 
Frii»<-i5que Mir he). |». 1<U. 

■ ".\tler the >eniNm. whirh was reiy hnmb!e and de- 
T««aL the kiar of Fmnre. thnmch h'n trrmt dension. pat on 
the ciow . and ie«{uc«ied the i^ipe. with grMt tweeiaea*. U> 
ooafirai it to him." Fnouaart. h. 1. c 217. 



• Cau«« >kI, (fi* «rort*« »ake.) wya the severe hlstnriai 
of the time. (*ontin. ii. de .Nanfis. p. 13S. 

*".... To draw «iut of hi» kincd(«n aU tho«e mev-at- 
amiy. raited fiee cmnpcini'in*. who pillaged and robted hi« 
<ul>jret4 without any >h:idi>w of ri^ht and Ui nve thiir 
*oul*." Knil*>. h. i. r. SIT. 

Z " ' Ve^.' an»w*>roil the kinc of Fnftland : ' I will ner^r 
t<p{¥i«e >urh a Uitrk. iinle«« «4»nie thinr« >hi<«ilii hnppen u 
Hie or lit my kincdmn which 1 do nut at thr* mi'ment f.fe- 
MT.* TItv k'.GK ot' ('>pru« rould nerrr ohtain any ihii:; 
more fn«m kinc Edward, in respect to ihi« rm^ade : l«t. ^ 
I«»n$ as ho remained, he wa* pi4itely and hononhly fra»!fd 
with a v^nety <vf gnad »apper».** Id. IbkL r. il^. 

^ Id. ibid. b Id. Uiid. e. <!». 

*" Uuitanr millia tortlete .... qnodlihei mttkiundt 
domlecim pedilms in altitndine. Ice. Cimtia. G. de Nanfis. 
,PL13S. 
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alliance of the world against France 
3r superiority better t£an victories. 
5t whom all readily combine, is, there 
Lie doubt, first of all. 



CHAPTER IV. 



▼. A. D. 1364-1380. — EXPULSION OF 
THE ENGLISH. 

)ung king was bom aged. He early 
1, and suflfered much. In person, he 
: and sickly. As the kingdom, so was 
It was said that Charles-le-Mauvais 
n him poison — and hence his pallid 
ice, and a swelling of the hand, which 
him from holding lance. He seldom 
ursions on horseback, but generally 
lietly at Vincennes, or his hotel St. 
his royal library of the Louvre. He 
?ncd to the counsel of the able, and 
,ime to deliberate. He was called the 
t is, the lettered, the clerk, or, it 
ite as well mean, the crafty, the as- 
ihold the first modern king, a kin? — 
:e the royal image on the seals. Up 
ime, one had imagined that a king 

b^. on horseback. Philippe-le-Bel 
witif his chancellor Pierre Flotte, 

present — and defeated — at Courtrai. 
V. fought with more success in his 
L conqueror in his chamber, surround- 

lawyers, his Jews, and his astrolo- 

defied renowned knights, and the 
e formidable free companies. With 
i pen, he signed the treaties that 
^e English, and minuted the pam- 
at were to ruin the pope and put the 
I in possession of the goods of the 

ick physician of the kingdom had to 
)f three ailments, the least of which 
nortal — of the Englishman, the Na- 
ind of the free companies. He got 
e first, as we have seen, by glutting 
I gold, by waiting patiently until he 
:ained strength. The Navarrese was 
hen taken into pay, and hopes given 
Montpellier. The free companies 
d themselves off to Spain, 
t, Charles V. strengthened himself by 
f his brothers, intrusting to them the 
jentric provinces, — Languedoc to the 
njou. Burgundy to Philippe-le-Hardi.* 
;ted his own attention to the centre, 
equired an arm, a sword. Little war- 
t at this time survived, except among 
ons and Gascons. The fight of the 
which the Bretons had defeated the 



iflrmed hH father** gift of Burgundy to Philip the 
bu. Iv. c. 495, p. 221, ed. Buchun. 

."■"Do 



English,* was in every one's mouth. Charles 
attached to himself a brave Breton of Dinan, 

* A monainent to perpetuate the mnerobraBce of thla 
event has been raised uo the lands of Ml- Vole, near P)o<!r- 
mel. See the poem published by M. de Fr^minvlUe, In 1819, 
and by M. Crapelet, in 16(17. See, also, M. de Roqjoox, 
Hist, de Bretagne, Ul. 381.— Beaumanolx's grief, when be 
met the Breton peasants An$ged into slavery by the £ng 
Ush, is expressed with touching simplicity : — 

*" II vlt pelner ch^tifii, dont il eut grand pItlA. 
L*un esioit en un cep« et 11 autre ferrA .... 
Coinnie vaches et btmiA que Ton mine au niarchi. 
Quand Beaumanoir ies vlt, du coeur a sonpir6 !" 

(He saw them dragged captive, and was filled with pity. 
One was handcuffed, another in chaias. .... They were 
driven as one drives cows and oxen to roarkSL WlieB 
Beaumaooir saw them, he sighed ftom the bottom of his 
lieart!} 

Beaumanoir, complaining of this to BerolxKDagh, aa Eng- 
lishman, receives the following answer : — 

** Beanmaner, taisiez-vous ; de ce n'est plus parM, 
Montfort si sera due de la noble ducbi, 
I)e Nante k Pontorson. et mftme d Boint-BfahA. 
Edouard sera roy de France, couronn^.** 

(Beaumanoir, be silent ; say no more of the matter. Moot- 
fort will be dniM of the noble duchy flrom Nantes to Poalor- 
son, and even to St. Mahi. Edward shall be king of Franee, 
crowned liing.) 

And, according to the poet, Beaumanoir AamWy r^u :— • 

** Songiez un autre songo. cesray est mal songiA ; 
Oar jamais par lei vole n'en anrex deml-piA.** 
(Dream another dream, this is badly dreamed ; Ihr aever 
by such means shall you gain half a foot of the land.) 

As the iMttle is begiamng, the Englbhman cries oat to 
Beaumanoir: 

** Rends-tol tdt, Beaumanoir, Je ne t*occirav mie , 
Mais Je feray de toi blau present a ma mfe ; 
Car Je lul ai promls et ne veux mentir mIe, 
Qne ce soir te mettral dans sa chambre Julie (hoouAte.^ 
Et Beaumanoir ripond : Je te le snrenvle ! 
. . . . I>e sneur et de sang la terre ivMya." 

(Surrender at once, Beaumanoir, 1 will not slay yon ; but 
I will make a hand:!oroe present of you to my mistress. For 
I have promised her. aud will not lie, to bring you tliis even- 
ing k> her pretty (honorable) chamiter. And Beaumanoir 
answers. 1 wish you Joy of it ! . . . . The earth wum bai§» 
ed with blood and sweat.) 

Beaumanoir, asking for drink, receives ftom GeoiErey Du- 
bois the famous answer : — 

" Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir, ta solf se passera!*' 

(Drink your blood, Beaumanoir, your thirst will past 
away.) 

The history of the battle, sap the poet, was written and 
painted In tapestry, (en tofpichiu :) — 

** Par tretouA Ies itats qui sont de cl la mer ; 
Et s*en est e»battu maint gentll chevalier, 
Et nialnte noblv dome A la bourhejolie. 
Or priex, et J^^us, et Michel, et Marie, 
Que Dien Icur solt en aide et dilc-*-ea. Amen.** 
(Thmughnut all the states on thii side of tlie sea; and 
many a gentle knieht has been delighted with it, and many 
a noble danic with pretty lips. Now, pniy ti> Je«us, and 
Michael, and Mury. tnat (>od be their aid : say Amen.) 

(*' I have been very much surprised,*' says M. Johnes, 
'* that Froissart, who in general it mi very niluiito in relating 
every transaction, should have oinltte<l an acaiunt of this 
extntordinary engagpnient.*' llie relation of it which fol- 
lows is taken fh)m the lllstolre de Bretagne, vol. I. p. 9B0. 
Ader the death of Sir Thomas .Dngge worth, the king ap- 

E tinted Sir Walter Bently commander in Brittany. Ttia 
nglish Iwiag much irribtted at the death of Daggeworth. 
and not tteingabic to revenge theuiHclves on thoHc wh«>slew 
him, did so on the whole country by bum lug and denlroying 
it. The marshal de Beaumanoir, desinmx of putting a :ttop 
to this, sent to Bembrn, who commanded in Ploifrmel, for a 
pAivpnrt to hold a conference with him. The mnnth'il rrp- 
robatrd the conduct of the EngllMh, and iiigh words pnM>e>l 
between them ; fur Bembro had been the roiii|xinion in htuh 
to Daffge worth. At last one of them pnipo^ied a conilint of 
thirty on each side ; the place appointed for It was at the 
hnlf-way oak-tree between J<Kseiln and Pk»(>rmrl : and the 
day was fixed for the 37th of Mnrrh, the t'ourtli Sunday in 
Lent, 135]. Beaumanoir chose nine knights and twenty- 
one squires: the first were, the lord de Tmteniac, Guy de 
Rocbefort, Yves Chamiel, Robin Raguenel, Hnon de Sl 
Yvon, Caro de Bodfgat, Olivier Arrel, Geoflhr *^ Bola 
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the Sire Dertrand Duguesclin,* whose prowess 
he had witiict»ed at the sicfj^e of Melun,t and 
who had Ibught on the side of France since 
1357. 

The life of this famous leader of companies, 
who delivered France both from the companies 
and the En{rli8h, has been sung, that is, spoiled 
and obscured, in a kind of chivalrous epopee, 
wtiich was probably cimiposed to reanimate the 
military spirit of the barons.^ Our histories of 

John RoniiM'let, &.r. Dt'iiihro conM not find a sufflrlent 
number ol' KnKli<*h in hU gnrrinon ; th«re were hut twenty, 
tbe renuilniifr wen- (ivrniiuis and Bretimi*. Aiiiudk thetii 
wrre, Hir UoImti Knollrit, (^nMiimrt, llene do Ijoxunlen, 
John IMevinton. Kichari* and Hugh le (salllart, Junnequin 
Taillart. KeHMMiirt, Uichanl de la Lande, Thoniclin BUIc- 
f>>rt. Ilupli rnlviTlcy. Knliinet M(>lipar», Yfni or Iiuiunal, 
John KuHK«l, naKornc, and a Mildier, nauied IIulbil6c, of a 
very iMren hIko, Hnd of |[n*at strvnKth, &.c. 

ll«Miil)rii iir>t nntt^rmi ihu field of tiattle and drew up hit 
tHMip. lii'iiuinnnoir did the miiih>. Kach nindc a short ha- 
ranfEUf* to hit mt>n. fxhortinit tht'in to supiNirt their own 
tumor and tliiit of ilittir nation. Benibro added, there wat 
au old pntphcry of Merlin, wtiich (iroiutwd victory to Iho 
Knuliiih. A« thi*y wen* on tbe point of enpnging, nembro 
made a Minn to Heuuninnoir he wished tn 8|irak to him, and 
rppmiirnti'd he had enKanoil in tliisi matter railier impru- 
dently ; for Hurh ciMiilwit* ought tirst to have had the |M'r- 
niiMion of thrlr rt>K|M>ctive |irlnr<*«. Ueaunianoir replied he 
had been mnnewhat late in discoverinf thlA; and the no- 
bility of Ilritbiiiy would not return, without having |imved 
by battle wliich had the (Hirest mlntreaneii. The signal was 
given for the iiiftck. Their aruiA were not HiiiiTlar : ff»r 
each wan to t Iummo »urh as he hke<i. Blllefort fought with 
a HiHlU't ''IS |Miunds weight, and ottx'M with what arms they 
rhi»M'. Tlie advnutage at first was for the Englbh : as the 
Bretons had liMt five of their men. B4>auuianoir exhori(>d 
them not to uiiml thi«, as they stop|ied to take breath : when 
earh |Mrty hnving had wuiie refrvxhments, the combnt was 
renewed. Ik'mbro was killed. i)n seeinc this. Croquart 
cried out, " C-ojiipanlons. don't let Uif thlnx of the iirophe- 
cle« of .Merlin, but de|iend on our courage and arms ; Iceep 
yonrM'lve« i-iiiM> toKeiher, be firm, and fight as I do." Beau- 
maBtiir, being wounikul. was quitting the field to quench 
his thirst, when (leotfr)' du Bois cried out, " Beauiiianoir, 
drluk thy IiIimhI. and thy thirst will go ofi*." ThU made him 
ashamed, and n>turn to the battle. The Brt*UHis at last 
gainetl the day. by one of their party breaking on horseback 
the raiikii of the Knilinh : the greater part of whom Mere 
killed. Knolles. Calverley, and I'niquart, were made pris- 
oners, and carried to tbe castle of Josmelin. Tinteniac. on 
Ihi* T>id«' of the Bretons, and ('it«]uart, on the lUiglixh. ob- 
tained tlie |>ri/.e of valor. Such was the iMue of this faiiM>us 
ciHiibat of thirty, so glorious to the Bretons, but which de- 
cided nothing a^ to tlu* |)iWM.'S!«ion of the duchy of Briitiny. 
— Johnes's Pnii^sart. b. 1. c. Hit*, ediiiua in two voU. e'vo.) 
— Trans LATtiR. 

* "Atthi^ tune tliere armed himself, and kepi always 
under Mrni«. l>ano«ii«. a knight o( Brittany. Hho was called 
MesKiir Bertrand iiUKue«clin." Krtds<t. iv. c. 4^1. n. 17U. ed. 
Bnchon.— DucneM'lin is named In deeds, severally, lilec- 
quin. iileaquin. (iiayaquin. Itlesquin. Uleyquin. Claikia. 
4.C. Tint would iiuike him out the true Bivton race, lie 
hiniwif inclined to believe that he was desceudeti fnmi a 
Moorish kins. ilAkim,%»ho bad withdrawn into Brittany, 
and lieing driven out of the country' by t'harleiingiie. left 
Ivhind htm in the to««er of ISiay a s<m whom Charles had 
bapciitHl. AfVr tin* I'a^tilian war. the constable wished to 
cr»k«> inb) Airic.i and comiiier Busia. Se« the nianuscnpt 
In the Koyal l.il«nry. BiMunhcque dn Rui.) entitled. Von- 
qu<^ie de U Brvt. Vn'iM«rique. laiii* \m* le pivux Charleuiacne 
sur ung. pa\en mmmie AquiD. qu'd avuist usurpe. Itc. No. 
3^. XW du h. I^lonc 

' fr>itiM. il*id. and Vie de PugoescllB. pakriUhcd by Met- 
n:»nl. c I*, p. tfT. ami c. 10. p. 83. 

: "Cr* q'li le nK»ien rme fust Cuveliers. 

Ki i*ntr I'aiiii'ur du (vrnce qui de Dieu «(Vit sauTe. 
Aria qu'oa n'eu<«t pan U-^ h^i||» fai> oublies 
I>u «.«! lint Ci«one«uble qui taat fut rrtluabtfi. 
Ea a fait ;e» Uenut «er» ntil^'.enient onieaeL" 
He fkbo v^X b in ;a rhvnie was livelier; and fot the 
k^Bf 's Love It iu^m I^hI sjive. in order thai the c««id devds 
Eht DL*c V t*>rxt>(tea •«!' the so v^iani mad ivdoubted ct>B- 
ibte. V na* ci.«i^^«*«d a nobly Cfdocd purm.) Jf:$. dt ta 



Duguesclin are little more than traaalatioM «( 
this epopee into prose ; nor is it easy to dia» 
gage what is serious and truly historical dm 
the poetical figment. Wherever the poeDui 
the romances are consistent with the well-koon 
character of the Bretons, we willingly tract M 
them, as we may do wheneyer they candilT 
confess their heroes disadvantages. They em- 
fess, in the first place, that he was ugly, — "tf 
moderate height, brown complexion, flat noie, 
green eves, broad-shouldered, with long inn 
and small hands. ^^* They say that from child- 
hood he was a wicked imp, '* rough, full of 
tricks and hardy pranks,^' fond of getting his 
comrades together, forming them into troopi, 
beating and hurting them. His father vu 
obliged to confine him for a time. Jlowerer, 
a man had early predicted that the child wouU 
turn out a renowned knight ; and he was tfi& 
further encouraged by the predictions of a cer- 
tain damsel, bight Tiphaine, whom the Bretob 
looked upon as a witch, and whom he afientirdf 
married. Nevertheless, this intractable luitk: 
was, as Bretons are wont to be, a boon com- 
panion, free of his money, now rich, now railed, 
giving at times all he liad to ransom his mes; 
but, on the other hand, greedy of plunder, rude, 
and merciless in war. Like the other capiuu 
uf his time, he preferred stratagem to all otiier 
means of conquest, and always avoided pledging 
his word and honor. Before battle, he was tb6 
tactician, the man of resources aad subtle <k- 
vice. He could foresee and provide. But, 
once in the fight, his Breton heaid hurried hia 
away, he plunged into the mellay, and that 90 
far that he could not always draw back again 
He was twice taken, and liad to pay ransom. 

The king*s first business was to throw open 
the Seine ; and Mantes and Mculan being is 
the king of Navarre^s hands, Boucicaut and 
Duguesclin seized on them by an egregiuss 
piece of treachery.f These towns had to par 
for all the mischief which the Parisians haii 
suffered from the Navarrese ; and the citizesf 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing twenty-eight 01 
their inhabitants hung at Paris.^ 

The Navarrese, strengthened by a body of 
English and Gascons under the captal de Buch. 



M. Mac^. Professor of liisKwy. has ffiren an inteifvtiii 
notice of this iBiportant waniucripc in the Abdiuuc fcr U- 
nan. 183&. 

* " Mais Tenfant doot je dis et diitit je toH parlaaL 
Je cnas qa*ll n'est si laii de Resnes a DisaasL 
Camas esuiit et nuir. Bialotni et mairaant (?, 
Le pere et la mere si le htoi^nt last ....** 



vBnt the child of whoa I spoke, and am speakac I 

think there was none s«i u^y fnuB k^eaaes to iknaac. He 

, was rtat-aosed and Mack, aiiserable aad . . . . > His taibrf 

• and BMKher hated hiui so mnch . . . . } .V;S. dr u B»k. 

, K#M/f. .\*tf. T«24. 

:W also the chiualcle la prose. ivpnal»d by M. Fimsc^- 
qoe .MKhel. 

* *- ia order tbe belter k> blind ilie inbahibati. SW Bff- 
tnad and his Awres caiue full nl^'M* iatn tlbe fa>« a. rr% at 
- t>t. Yves tiaesclin : death ia the Navanrsr :* Tbev t*w- 
ed. piltafed tbe bK>nfr» ol' whatever they fuaad. aad mat* 
pris«,ioen uf w hun they pleased : tbe v also BiaMcrvd tcrtf* 
al." Fhassarc K i. c. idOL 
i ; CtwUB. G. de .Naafis. p^ ISL c«l. 3. 
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^ht leTenge, by endeaToring to hinder 
ftrles v. from proceeding to Reims ; but 
guesclin adTanced to meet them with a 
f e troop of French, of Bretons, and of Gas- 
is as well.* The captal fell back towards 
reux. He halted at Cocherel, on a gentle 
tnence ; but Duguesolin manoBuvred so as to 
I rive him of the advantage of the ground, by 
inding a retreat and feigning to Hv. The 
ptaJ could not hinder his English uillowers 
m rushing down ; they were too haughty to 
snd to a Gascon general, although a great 
-on, and of the house of Foix. He was 
iged to succumb to his soldiers, and follow 
m to the plain. Here Duguesclin wheeled 
nd : and thirty of his Gascons, as was 
aned beforehand, rnshed on the captal and 
Tied him away prisoner from the midst of 

troops. f The other Navarrese leaders 
re slain ; the battle gained. | 
vained the 16th of May, it was known on 
eighteenth at Reims, the evening before the 
oiuuion — a fine new year*s gift {etrenne) to 

new monarch, ('harles V. bestowed on 
guesclin a reward such as king had never 
eii — a princely establishment, even the coun- 
)f Lfongueville, the heritage of the king of 
rarre*s brother.^ At the same time, he 
ered the sire de Saquenville, one of the 
sf counsellors of the said king, to be bo- 
ded. He treated no better the French w^ho 
:e found in the free companies.) It began 
>e remembered that robbery was a crime. 
The next year brought the war of Brittany 
m end. Charles of Blois would have con- 
ted to a division of the province, but his 
B would not.1| The French king lent 
irles, Duguesclin and a thousand lances. 
9 prince of Wales sent to Montfort the 
re Chandos, two hundred lances, and as 
ny archers; and many English knights 
led the party.** 



** By the brad of 0L Antooy, Gaseon afaiimt Gftscon 
owJm luliicUef enoiiKh.** rroiss. b. i. c. S31. — Lord 
Mr* trmiwUtet, ** By Saint Antony** Mp, Gascon against 
»n!'* 

** I therafore think that If we order thirty of onr boldest 
inu»t expert eavaliers to do nothbif bnt to follow and 
:k the captal .... thev may leize him, and carry him 
letween them to souje place of safety, where they^wlll 
sin until the end of the battle.'* FroUui. b. 11. c. 233. 
** When the French had drawn np their forces .... 
r chiefs .... long debated what war-cry they should 
and whose banner or pennon they should fix on v ^ 
rlnf-point. They for a hwg time determined to rry, 
uv Dame Anxerre !* and to make the earl of Auxerre 
r cofuaaader for thai day. But tkfi earl would not by 
■nenns accept of It ... . 'This is the first pitched bat- 
vrws ever at .... we have here many very able and 
•rprislttg knif htf, such as my lord Bertrand DuKuescIin, 
lord tlw archpiiest,* Ice It was therefore re- 
ed they should cry, * Notre Dame Guesclin.*** Id. 

The letter* of gift bear date May S7, 1364.— Dncha tele t, 
L de Duguesclin, p. SB7.— In 1365, the king |Miid part of 
!a«sclin*s ransom, and took back the county. Jirckiveg^ 
Bl. 

** Qanrter was (riven to all the foreign soldiers ; but all 
Ends, French by bUih, who had thrust themselves there, 
« nut to death.^* Froiss. Iv. c. 496, p. 330, ed. Bnchon. 
ikra. HlsL de Bretagne. L 11. 1. Iv. p. 122. 
* 0lr Juha Chaiidoa **aakad levenl knights and aqulrM 



Montfort and the English were on an emi- 
nence, just as the prince of Wales was at Poi- 
tiers. Charles of Blois did not disturb himself 
about the matter. This devout prince, who be- 
lieved in miracles, and who performed them, 
had refused at the siege of Quiinper to retreat 
before the tide. 'Mf it be God's will," he 
said, " the tide will harm us not." He stopped 
no more before the hill of Auray, than he had 
done before the tide at Quimper. 

Charles of Blois was the strongest. Many 
Bretons, even of Bretag^ne bretonnante,, had 
joined him ; doubtless, out of hate to the Eng- 
lish.* Duguesclin had drawn up his force in 
admirable order. Each man-at-arms carried 
his spear right before him, cut down to the 
length of five feet ; a battle-axe, sharp, strong, 
and well-steeled, with a short handle, was at 
his side, or hung from his neck ....** they 
advanced thus handsomely, a foot*s paco . . . 
it was a very fine sight .... for the French 
were in such close order, that one could scarce- 
ly throw a tennis-ball among them, without its 
falling on a helmet or a lunce.^'f Sir John 
Chandos gazed long and intently on the order 
of their march, ** and having well considered 
the dispositions of the French in his own mind, 
thought so highly of them, he cuuld not remain 
silent, but said, ^ As God is my help, it appears 
to me that all the flower and honor of chivalry 
is there, most wisely and expertly drawn up.* **( 

Chandos had secured a body of reserve, to 
support each body as might be needed ; and it 
was not without difficulty that he prevailed on 
one of his knights to remain behind in command 
of it. He was obliged to have recourse to 
prayers, and even to tears,^ since the feudal 
prejudice esteemed the front rank the only 
honorable post. Duguesclin could not have 
carried the point with any of his knights. 

The two aspirants fought at the head of their 
troops : the battle was a duel, without quarter. 
The Bretons were wearied of the war, and de- 
sired to bring it to a conclusion by the death of 
one or the other. || Chandos's reserve gave 
him the advantage over Duguesclin, who uas 
borne to the ground and taken. All fell back 
on Charles of Blois. His banner was seized, 
thrust into the dust, and himself slain. The 



of Aquitainc to accompany him ; bnt ftw went except the 
English." Froiss. b. 1. c. 225. 

* " The vi»rnnnt de Kohao, the lonis de I>on. do Kar- 
g(Kile, (Kcrgoulay,) de Loheac .... and many others whom 
1 cannot name.'* Id. ibid. 

t Id. r. 336. 

X Id. ibid. 

\ *'This conduct nearly bmught tears Into the eyes of 
Sir John. He ngnin addressed him, genUy saylni, 'Bir 
Hugh, it is aUwluteiy necessary that either you or I take 
this comuiaud : now, consider whkh can be most spared.* ** 
Id. ibid. 

II "It appears to me, that orders had been given to the 
EnKlish tinny, that if they should gain Uie battle, and the 
lord Charles were found or made prlnoner, no ransom should 
be taken ii^r him, but that they should kill him. In a simi- 
Ur case, the French and Bretons had given the like (trders 
respecting the lord John de Montfort ; for In this day each 
p^rty wished by batUe to put an end to the war.** U. c. 
aS7. 
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noblest barons, of Brittany persisted in the 
hopeless struggle, and fell with him.* 

When the English hurried joyfully to show 
Montfort his enemy, of whom they had ridded 
him, his French blood awoke within him — it 
might be the force of kindred — but tears gush- 
ed from his eyes.t Under the cuirass of the 
fallen Charles, it was found that he wore sack- 
cloth. His piety and Ane qualities were re- 
called to mind. He had only recommenced the 
war out of deference to his wife, as heiress of 
Brittany. But this saint| was a man as well. 
He made verses, and composed lays in the in- 
terval of battles. He had been given to love ; 
and a natural son of his was slain by his side, 
seeking to avenge his death. ^ 

In a few days, the strongest places in the 
country surrendered to Montfort. Charles of 
Blois* children were prisoners in England. 
The king of France, who had carried no pas- 
sion into the war, came to terms with the con- 
queror, and persuaded Charleses widow to be 
contented with the county of Penthi^vre, the 
viscounty of Limoges, and a revenue of ten 
thousand livres.|| The king did wisely. The 
main point was to hinder Brittany .from doing 
homage to the Englishman. It was a safe bet, 
that sooner or later, the province would grow 
weary of England^s protege. 

To have brought to an end the war of Brit- 
tany, and that with the king of Navarre, was 
something : but it required time for France to 
recover. The bare enumeration of the ordi- 
nances of Charles V., is enough to unveil the 
deplorable wounds occasioned by the war. 
The majority are to verify the diminution of 
hearths^ (de fcux ;) and to recognise the im- 
possibility of the depopulated coomiunes any 
longer paying taxes.^ Others are protections j 
issued by the king to towns, abbeys, hospitals, 
and chapters. ISo powerless was the public 
protection, that a special one was needful. 
Towns, corporations, and universities, require 
their privileges to be secured them. Many ci- 
ties are declared to be inseparable from the 
crown. The Italian merchants at Nimes, the 
Castilians and Portuguese at Harfleur and at 
Caen, obtain specific privileges. Altogether 
we find no general law promulgated ; all is 
special and individual. We are conscious how 
far the kingdom is still off from unity, how 
weak and suffering it still is. 

The great curse of the kingdom was the rob- 
beries of the free companies. Dismissed by 



Id. ihtil. 



♦ . 



t Id. c. 22fl. 



' And he WA« venerated as Salnt-Charies." Id. ibid. — 
VtiMKXi v., a ff^ood Frenchman, ordered, U in true, an inquiry 
to \tc hi'ld, |»n;viou*)ly to canonizing Cliarles of Blois. but he 
ilird iH'tore it was concluded ; and his succeMor, Gregory 
i(.. did not act u|ion the return made in favor of his canoni- j 
zation, for t'e»r of offending tlie duko of Brittany. Hist, de | 
Bn'tagne. p. 336. cited in a note by M. Dacier in Buchon*! 
edition of i-Voiiisart. 

^ " l.'n Kicn fits batnrd, qui s*appetoit roeasirv Jean de 
Blois." FroiM. iv. c. 510, p. 264, ed. Buchon. He proved 
kilniself. tiays Frolssart, a brave man at armi. 

il Froljfs. c. 515, pp. 275-380, ed. Buchon. 

i Ord. iv. 617, 651. 



the English, and driven from the isle of Fniee, 
from Normandy, Brittany, and from AquituK 
the companies fell back on the centre, ni 
scoured Berry and the Linoousin, &c. Tb 
brigands felt quite at home there. It was ibn 
barracks, was their insolent observatioD.* Tber 
were of all nations, but mostly English ni 
Gascons, with a sprinkling of Bretons. Tk 
people called them all English, nor has in 
thing more contributed to exasperate Fnan 
against England. Offers were made to cfaf 
free companies to tempt them to the erusi^. 
The emperors had secured them a passa^ 
through Hungary, and offered to defray tbrir 
expenses in their route throug'h Germanv. Bb( 
the majority had no desire for so distant an ex- 
pedition ;t and few of those who made up the j 
minds to go, in the hope of plundering Gf nn- 
ny by the way, arrived there. Led by ibe 
archpriest as far as Alsace, they found ihea- 
selves opposed by a serried and hostile popoli- 
tion, who fell upon them on all sides, and the 
greater number perished. Some made the; 
way into Italy. 

But they chiefly emigrated in the direction 
of Spain and Castile, seeking* employment a 
the wars between Don Henriquez de TraDsu- 
mare and his brother, Don Pedro the Cnul; a 
surname deserved by all the Spanish kings of 
the period. In Navarre there reigned Cbaritf* 
le-Mauvais, (Charles the Wick^,) the orar- 
derer and' poisoner ; in Portugal, Don Pedn 
the Justicer, he who did such cruel justice «o 
the death of Inez di Castro ; in Aragon, Don 
Pedro the Ceremonious, who, without eveo the 
formality of a trial, hung up by the feet a l^ 
gate charged with the office of exc<»mmuiufi- 
ting him. In like manner Don Pedro tlie Crud 
had burnt alive a monk, who had foretokl tliat 
his brother would put him to death. To lean 
what Spain was, a tier having less to fear from 
the Moors she yielded to their influence, and be- 
came Moresco, Jewish, and any thing rather ihao 
Christian, turn to the chronicle of Avala. Tbe 
unsparing wars carried on against the uubelier- 
ers had imparted to the S^taniard a tinge of 
ferocity, which assumed a darker shade vheo 
he was subjected to the severe fiscal yoke of 
the Jews. J 

This Pedro the Cruel was a sort of furioos 
madman, in whom the two jarring elements ci 
Spain contended for mastery, and made a nion- 
stef of him. He piqued himself on his higb 
sense of chivalry^ as did every Ca&tilian ; and, 
at the same tinil, intrusted the whole adsiiois- 
tration of his kingdom to Jews, in whom aluoe, 

* Frnis^. iv. c. 517, p. ^82, ed. Buchon. 

t Id. ibid. pp. 384, 3d5. 

X The cuurt had to give ntUfacdoo to the people itmv 
than once. la 1339, the Jew, Joaeph. wns forcnL la <»drr 
to appease the general dincontcnt. to render an accMsi i^ 
his administration of the Exchequer : and a law was pM«i 
excluding all but Christians ftom c^nploytnent in thelfawK* 
department In 1300, Don Pedro put to death Sanrael Un. 
whom Don Juan Alphonso bad recommeaded lo hfaa ■ 
ireaiiurer ten years before. He bad 
fortone. Ayala, c axU. 
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the Moors, he placed any coDfidenoe.* He 

said to be the son of a Jewess. Bnt for 

partiaJity to the Jews, the good-will of the 
kmunes would have been entirely his, on se- 
nt of his cruelty towards the nobles, 
[owever, this man of blood loved. His 
tress was Donna Maria de Padilla, descri- 
by a contemporary as being ^* petite, hand- 
le, and witty."! Out of complaisance to 
, he imprisoned his wife Blanche, sister-in- 

to Charles V., and at last poisoned her. 

had already murdered heaven knows how 
ly of his subjects. His brother, Don Hen- 
lez de Transtamare, who had every thing 
'ear, fled to the king of France to solicit 

to avenge his sister-in-law. 
!'he king readily gave him the free compa- 
I which were ravaging France. They were 
red a passage through his territories by the 
I of Aragon, and received authority from 
pope to invade Castile. Among other acts 
riolence, Don Pedro had laid luinds on the 
ds of the Church. I 
Nominally, the young duke of Bourbon was 

leader of this expedition : its real leader 
1 to be Duguesclin,^ still a prisoner, and 
im the English would not ransom for less 
1 100,000 francs ;|| so the king, the pope, 

Don Henriquez, raised the sum between 
n. 

>uguesclin took coomiand of these adventu- 
., and led them into Spain, but by way of 
gnon, in order to make further demands on 
pope^s coffers ; and drew from him 100,000 
;cs in gold, besides a general absolution for 
men. His army increased by the way ;^ 

[n 1358, detiriog to attack the king of Aragon, " he seat 
ahonimed,. king of Grenada, tot the aid of a few gal- 
" Id. c xi. 

** E formosa, e peqaefia de cuerpo, et de bnen entendl- 
»." Id. c. vi. 

. . . ** Whose lond and great complaints can>o dailv 
ir holy father, the pope.'* Froiss. iv. c. 518, p. SOS, edf. 
ion. 

There is a lAogaedocian ballad extant on this Spanish 
diUon — Can^cm dltta la bertat, fiitta snr la gnerra d'Es* 
t, fatta pel generoao Gne»clin assistat des nobles moan- 
le Tholosa, 1367. Don Morice, L p. IG, and Froiss. iv. 
S, ed. Buchon. 

Charles V. lent him this sum, on condition of his taking 
free companies out of the kingdnm.— " To all whom 
» praeent letters may concern, f, Bertran da Gnesclin, 
tit, cooot of Longaeville, chamberlain of the king of 
ce, my moch-dieiuied and sovereign lord, give greeting, 
e will to know that in consideration of a certain sum 
cmay (qoe parml certaine somme de deniers) which Uie 
Uns, my sovereign lord, some Ume since (pief n) gave 
I a foan. as well !• fut9Utt/his kingdom the eompmitM 
\ fotrt ta amI oImU Brt«a»y, JWrmaadv, aatf Qkartata, 
whtwktr^ M lAs law murtket, as to help as U pay pmrt 
r ransom to the noble wussire Jekan de Champdoe, vis- 
t of St. Sanveor, and constable of Aquitaine, whose 
ner we are. We have prmnised, and promise to the 
king, my sovereign lord, by oar faith and oath, to put 
\0 take out of kit kingdom the oaid companies as quickly 
e may be aMe. without fraud or RUbterftige, and, like- 
, without pemdtting them or suflering them to dwell 
%v In any part of the said kingdom, except halting as 
Journey, and without making aay claim on our own 
or on that of the said companies, fhim the said king, 
>vereign lord, or his subifects, or good cities, for money or 
fcSd whatever, IBC.** August S9d, 13G5. ^rckioes,J. 4161. 
** All the leaders of th^ companies were there : the 

Robert Briquet. Lamit, the petit Meschln, the bonrg 
anl) Camas, kc.** FroiM. b. I c. 830. 



for although the English king had prohibited 
his subjects from taking any part in the war, a 
crowd of English and Gascon adventurers, 
reckless of the prohibition, flocked to the 
Frenchman's standard, to the high displeasure 
of Edward.* 

These men, whose first step had been hold- 
ing the pope to ransom, nevertheless pretend- 
ed to consider this Spanish war a crusade. 
When arrived in Aragon, they sent to request 
the king of Castile to give a passage and pro- 
visions " to God's pilgrims, who had underta- 
ken through devotion an expedition into the 
kingdom of Grenada, to revenge the sufferings 
of our Lord and Saviour, to destroy the infi- 
dels, and exalt the cross. Don rietro only 
laughed at their request, and sent for answer 
that he would never attend to such a beggarly 

crew.^t 

Their march, indeed, was like a pilfrriraage. 
There was no enemy to fight. Don Pedro was 
abandoned, and could find no other asylum than 
among his friends, the Moors of Andalusia. 
From thence he repaired to Portugal, thence 
to Gallicia, and finailly to Bordeaux, where he 
met with a favorable reception.^ The English, 
driven furious by rage and spite, undertook to 
lead back Don Pedro in triumph, and restore 
the executioner of Spain. They were filled 
with that diabolical pride which has so often 
turned their head, sensible as they seem to be ; 
that pride, which impelled them to burn the 
Maid of Orleans, and which, in Pitt's time, 
would have led them to burn France. 

The prince of Wales was so infatuated with 
the notion of his irresistible power, that he was 
not content with undertaking to re-establish 
Don Pedro in Castile, but promised the despoil- 
ed king of Majorca to restore him to his lost 
crown of Aragon. The Gascon lords, who had 
little desire to go so far for English interests on- 
ly, ventured to tell him that restoring Don Pedro 
was more difficult than expelling him. " My 
lord,'* they said, ** you have often heard the old 
proverb of * All covet, all lose.' .... We wish 
to know from whom we are to have our pay, as 
it is not customary for men-at-arms to leave 
their habitations to carry on a war in a foreign 
country, without receiving wages. ''^ Don Pe- 
dro gave them every promise they required — 
he had left treasures concealed in spots kno\yn 
to himself alone ; he would eWe them six hun- 
dred thousand florins. H To the prince of 
Wales he was to give up Biscay ; that is to 
say, the gate of the Pyrenees, which would 
turn out to Spain a Calais.^ 

All the English adventurers in the army of 



* " Many knightt who were attached to the prince .... 
and several others were of the party." Id. ibid. 

t Id. ibid. X Id. ibid. 

^ Id. c. 593, p. 315, Ice., ed. Buchon. 

Id. c. 523, p. 323. See M. Buchon*s note. 

T* As the port of Passages will xoon be. The English will 
seize on ii sooner or latrr, if we are not on our guard. 

(This note was written In 183&-7, at the time of the Car* 
list struggle, when the British iegton was acting in Bpais.)— 

TKASaLATOa. 
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Bon Henriquei were recalled into Goyenne. 
They 1ef\, well paid by him, in order to return 
and defeat him, and gain as much in Don Pe- 
dro^s service* — such were the faith and honor 
of that d!iy. In like manner, the king of Na- 
varre treated at one and the same time with 
both parties, taking money from the one to 
open, from the other to shut, the mountain- 
passes. 80 great was his apprehension of com- 
pro^iising himself in the interest of either, that, 
just as he was about to open the campaign with 
the English, he contrived to get himself taken 
prisoner.! 

The prince of Wales had more men-at-arms 
than he wanted,| more than he could feed. 
When he had advanced as far as the Ebro, into 
a country ruined by wind, rain, and snow, pro- 
visions failed, and a small loaf fetched a florin.^ 
Don Heiiriqucz was counselled to avoid an en- 
gagement, seize the passes, and starve out his 
enemy ; but his Spanish pride forbade. He 
saw himself at the head of three thousand men 
completely clad in mail, six thousand light cav- 
alry, (according to Froissart,!] twenty thousand 
men-at-arms,) ten thousand crossbow men, 
and sixty thousand militiamen, (communeras,) 
with lances, darts, and slings. After all, this 
army was little more than an undisciplined 
mass. The English bowmen were worth more 
than the Castiiian slingors ; the English lances 
carried further than the swords and daggers of 
which the French and Aragonese were so 
fond.^ The battle was ordered by that brave 
and cool John Chandos, who had already won 
for the English the battles of Poitiers and 
Auray.** Notwithstanding the efforts of Don 

* . . . . "they Immediataly took leave of klny Henry In 
the most courteous manner they could, without discovering 
either their own or tlie prince** Intontlonn. King Henry, 
who wtis liboml, courteoun, and honorable, niade them 
very handsome presents, thanking them most graieAilly for 
their services . . . they leflCpain, and returned as speedily 
as possible.** Fmiss. b. 1. e. S33. 

t " (Some In the army thought It mliffat have been done 
designedly .... as he was uncertnln what would be the 
issue of the business between king Henry and Don Pedro.** 
Id. Ibid. 

X '" The prince mipht have had foreign men-at-arms, such 
as Flcmlni^, (^rmnns, and Brebanters, If he had chosen it ; 
but ho sent away numbers, choosing to depend more on his 
own subjects and vassals than on strangers.** Id. c. SOS. 

« Id. c. 340. 

I Id. Ibid. T Id. Ibid. 

** (The fallowing Is so characteristic of the age, that I 
cannot reOaIn from giving It:— "Sir John Chando* ad- 
vanced In front of the battalions with his banner uncased In 
his hand. He presented it to the prince, saying, * My lord, 
here Is my bnnner ; 1 present It to you, that I may display 
it in whn lever manner shall be most agreeable to you ; for, 
thanks to God, I liave now sufficient lands to enable me so 
to do. and maintain the rank which it ought to hold.* The 

Erince Don Pedro being present, took the banner in his 
ands, which was blazoned with a sharp stake gules on a 
Aeld ar^nt: after having cut off the tail, to make It square, 
he displayed It, and, returning It to him by the handle, said : 
' Sir John, I return yc»u your banner. Goid |^ve you strength 
and honor to preserve It.* 

" Upon this. Sir John leA the prince, went back to his men 
with his banner In his hand, and said to them : ' Gentlemen, 
behold my banner and yours : you will therefore guard it as 
it becomes you.* His companions, taking the banner, replied 
with much cheerfulness, that * if It pleased God a^ Bl 
Geerge, they would defend it well, and act worthily of it, to 
the utmost of their ahUities.' The baaner was put into the 
hands of a worthy English iqnlre, called WllUam Allmtry, 



Henriquex, who rallied his men three tiMii 
the Spaniards fled. The free comptakni » 
mained unsupported, offering useless rn* 
ance.* The whole army was either nt 11 
pieces or taken ; and Chandos, for the secMl 
time, made Duguesclin prisoner. 

This was a proud day for the prinre i 
Wales. It was just twenty years since be bi 
fought at Crecy, and ten since he had gaisi 
the battle of Poitiers. *'' He gave judgnci 
concerning arms, and all things thereunto fa^ 
longing, m the (ilain of Burgos, he ibere kcft 
the field and the wager of battle, so tbt m 
may truly sav that all Spain for a day beli»gBi 
to him."t 

The French king, much dejected it tfa 
news, durst not give Henry of Transtamaie bii 
support. On a letter from the prioceu i 
Wales, he hastened to forbid the fugitive piiKt 
to attack Guyenne, and even threw into piiioi 
the young count of Auxerre, who was taka( 
up arms for Don Henriquex.^ 

The conquerors remained in Spain, ?rait^ 
for Don Pedro to pay them out of his bunei 
treasures. They grew exceedingly weary d 
their stay : the sombre hospitality of the i>paD- 
iards did not repay thein for so long a soj'i'in. 
The heavy heats came on ; they threw thefr 
selves on the fruits, and were carried off by 
dysentery in crowds. The prince of Wilei 
was not one of the slightest stifTeren^. Aficr 
having lost four-fifths, it is said, of their nutn* 
her, they determined on rccrossing the moof- 
tains, out of humor, sickly, and ill-paid. ^ 

The prince of Wales, who had pas^-d his 
word for Don Pedro, being unable to meet tbes 
demands, they plundered Aquitaine. At hat 
he told them to seek their living elsewhere 
Elsewhere, was France. J Thither they betooi 
themselves ; and, as they plundered by the m. 
they failed not to give out that the prince of 

who bora it with honor that day, and loyally acqiinedbte 
self in the service.** Fmiss. b. I. c. 941. 
The editor of the edition of Johnes's Frol«an. to ' 



the above reference Is given, leouirks, **This ctrmcmjpM 
Chandos the rank of knight banneret, which it is surprWiV 
that he, who had seen so many sulcken tkriib. bad isi 
received before. This order of knighthood was ibe bs^ 
honorable, being conferred only on &e field of bank. At 
the treaUses on heraldry say that It most be cunfrnH din 
the battle, although in this case w« see an instann* (4 M 
being obtained befcwe the fight ; the strict rule heia$ po 
bably waived in consideration of the knight's fumer fir'Ji 
.... The lasi knight bannerrt crt*atPd in England w*m ft 
John Smith, who was advanced to the dignicy slW \k 
battle of Edgehill, for rescuing the royal stabdard . be «« 
slain in batUe at Alresford, in Uampshiiv/*;— Tea*! 

LATOR. 

* Frolss. c. 554. pp. 408. 409. ed. Bnthon.— The pntrrw 
mmnerot, hotly pursued, threw thcmsrlvea lnli> Um On 
•• into muddy, Mack, hideous water." Ibid. p. 411. 

t Frolss. b. L c. S4S. 

t Id. ibid. c. 243. 

i Kn>'ghion, col. MS9; and Frolatart h. 1. c S<3 . • - 
** the air and heat oi Spain had been very hortlU 10 ikei 
health ; even the prince himself was unwell, aad is U0 
spirits.*'— Walalngham says the rumor waa, that the pris* 
hisd had poiaoB i^ven him. Wals. p. 117. 

II ** The prince had them spoken to, and enireaW ikx 
they wouM change their quarian, aad seek elsewhrrf Hk > 
malntenaaoe .... they entered Franoni which tfary csilH 
their home.** FlrolM. b. 1. c S44. 
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Lea, their debtor, had authorized them to 
i payment on this fashion.* 
* hrouffh pride, the prince committed another 
K. He set Ihiguesclin at liberty, which 
giving the free, companies a leader. The 
s Chandos, '*who was his master,^' had 
that he nerer should be ransomed. f 
ow it happened that one day, when the 
ice was in great good humor, he called Sir 
Unuid Duguesclin, and asked him hoVr he 
« ' My lord,^ replied Sir Bertrand, ' I never 
better : I cannot otherwise but be well, for 
ri, thouffh in prison, the most honored knight 
he Irorld.' ' How so V rejoined the prince. 
k^y say in France,' answered Sir Bertrand, 
well as in other countries, that you are so 
2 h afraid of me, and have such a dread of 
gaining my liberty, that you dare not set 
free; and this is my reason for thinking 
ielf so much valued and honored.' " The 
glishman was piqued. *' ' What ! Sir Ber- 
nd,' he answered ; * do you imagine that we 
!p you a prisoner for fear of your prowess 1 
St. George, it is not so ; pay a hundred 
Qsand francs, and you are free.' " Dugues- 
I took him at his word.| 
lyala says that the prince, in order to show 
V little he cared for Duguesclin, told him to 
his own ransom. Duguesclin's haughty re- 
was, '* Not less than a hundred thousand 
ics " — ab'»ve a million of our money. The 
ice was amazed : " Where will you get 
m, Bertrand T* On this, according to the 
onicle, Bertrand made the following fine re- 
, which has nothing improbable about it : — 
[y lord the king of Castile will pay one-half, 
king of France the other ; and if that be 
enough, there is not a French woman who 
spin, but will ply her distaff for my ran- 

le did not presume beyond his value. War 
I imminent. While Uharjes V. was giving 
honorable reception at Pans to a son of the 
^lish king's, who was about to marry at Mi- 
the free companies dismissed by the Eng- 
were laying waste Champagne, and scour- 
the country up to the neighborhood of the 
ital.jl It was too bad to pay and to be plun- 
sd. 

^he prince of Wales had returned from 
in, laboring under dropsy ; and his army 
) little better. The Gascons, who had en- 
ed in this English undertaking on the faith 

**.... wmie of those who hnd been made primnen 
le French pirrimnt, mid that the prince of Wales en- 
MEed them vnderhand.*' Id. ibid. 
Id. ibid. 

lYolMart continaes— ** Sir Bertmnd was very anxfcras 
ii liberty, and now having heard upon what terms he 
S obtain it, laUnf die prince at his word, replied, * My 
thnrafh God's will, I will never pay a less sum !' The 
«. when he beard this, benn to repent of what he had 
.** Id. Ibid. 

" N'a fllairene en Fmnee, qal sache (11 filer, 
Qui ae galgnast ain^ ols ma finance 4 filer, 
Qa*ell0t ae me volissent hors de vos las geter." 

M8. 4e U BM. iieye/«. JV«. TSM, Mio 86. 
:. 983, 564» pp. 437-440, ed. Bvchoo. 



of Don Pedro's buried treasures, returned poor, 
in sorry plight, and in bad humor. Besides, 
they bore the prince more than one old grudge. 
He had forced the count of Foix to grant a pas- 
sage to the free companies, had asked the lord 
of Albret for a thousand lances, and had left 
eight hundred on his hands.* The Southerns 
disliked the English, not only on account of 
their exactions, but because they were English ; 
that is to say, tiresome, and disagreeable to live 
with. These lively, witty, and talkative races, 
writhed under their proud taciturnity, and con* 
stant complacent rumination on the battle of 

Poitiers.f 

The prince of Wales despised the Gascons. 
He chose, with English tact, this moment of 
ill-humor to lay on their lands a hearth-tax 
{fouage) of ten sols the hearth. | Instead of 
paying them, he asked them for money — a 
hearth-rate from the poverty-struck population 
of the Landes, from poor mountain goatherds 
— a hearth-rate from those brave petty nobles, 
who were never rich, save in younger brothers 
and bastards. The prince had summoned the 
States to meet at Niort, in the hope of convert- 
ing the Gascons by the good example of the 
Poitevins and Limousins : but they were insen- 
sible to it. He lost his labor in transferring 
the States to Angouldme, Poitiers, Bcrgerac — 
they had no more fancy to pay at Bergerac 
than at Niort. 

And not only would they not pay, but they 
applied to the king of France — telling him, 
with the vivacity of their country, that they 
wanted justice ; that his court was the justest 
in the world ; and that if he would not enter- 
tain their appeal, they would seek out another 
lord.^ The king, who was not prepared for 
war, endeavored to restrain their impetuosity. 
He did not march in their defence, he did not 
dismiss them ; but he kept them at Paris, 
feasted them, supported them :|| targe fortunes 
were to be made out of this good king. The 
Englishman did not pay, even after service 
done ; but he paid in advance. He gave, even 
to petty knights, not money only, but establish- 
ments, princely fortunes. He was a father to 
the Bretons and Gascons. He boro them no 
ill-will. The more you had drubbed his sol- 



* " Beine mightily vexed, he exclaimed, * My lord, the 
prince of Wales, laughs at me.' .... In his rage, he called 
for a secretary, and said lo him, 'Write .... my dear 
lord, have the goodness to understand I cannot scporate 
myself from the rest .... If any of them be dismissed. I 
am convinced they will all go their way. May God keep 
you in his holy protection !' *' Frolss. b. i. c. 335. 

t ** And the men of Polton. BainUingc, Quercy, Umnn^in, 
and Roaergue, from their nature, cannot love the English, 
i who, in their turn, being proud and pn*«nmptuuu.4. rnnnot 
' love tbcni. nor have they ever loved them, and still less 
; now than ever, but hold them In great despite and scorn.** 
I Id. ibid. c. 346. 

t And not of a fVanc, as Froitsart states. See Jjetters of 
the prince of Wales, Jan. 96th. 1463. MS. dt la BM. Rtpalt. 
I am Indebted fbr this note lo M. Lacabane. 

« Frolss. b. i. c. 346. 

I) Id. ibid.—" And we will reconcile you with oar dearest 
nephew the prince of Wales, who, perchance. Is evil coua- 
•eUed." Ftoiif. Iv. c MS, p. 444, ed. BiiclMNi. 
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diers, the better he treated you. He welcomed 
with open arms the Yendean, Cliseon ; one of 
those to whom the defeat of the French at Auray 
was most owing. To the captal de Buch he 
offered the duchy of Nemours. He bestowed 
on the lord of Albret the hand of a daughter of 
France.* It greatly flattered tlie Gascons to 
see a countryman of theirs become a j^rince, 
and brother-in-law of the kings of France and 
Castile. 

On the 25th of January, 1369, the prince of 
Wales received at Bordeaux a doctor of law 
and a knight, who bore him a summons from 
the king of France — a polite invitation to come 
to Paris, and to answer before the peers, touch- 
ing certain griefs which, "through weak advice 
and wrong information, the prelates, barons, 
knights, and commons of the marches of Gas- 
cony on the frontiers of our kingdom, have 
suffered at your hands, to our utter amaze- 
ment, "f The invalid, having looked at their 
credentials, haughtily replied in the words of 
William the Conqueror, ** We shall willingly 
attend on the appointed day at Paris, since the 
king of France sends for us ; but it will be 
helmet on head, und followed by sixtv thousand 
men .... It shall cost a hundred thousand 
lives.'' I'he prince was in such ill-humor, that, 
after allowing the messengers to depart, he had 
them pursued, arrested, and thrown into prison 
on a juggling pretext, " for fear they should go 
relate their gibes and prattle to the duke of 
Anjou, who loves us little, and say how they 
have summoned us personally in our own 
palace."! 

The king of France, on the contrary, feign- 
ed to believe that this Gascon business did not 
affect the king of England, and sent him a 
present, at tliis very conjuncture, of fiAy pipes 
of good wine ; which, however, the English- 
man would not accept. He had but recently 
discharged one of the payments on account of 
king Jean's ransom. 

Charles could endure and wait ; his affairs 
went on not the less prosperously. In the North, 
he gained over the men of the low countries. 
He tampered with Ponthieu and Abbeville. In 
the South, he had long before made the pope 
appoint creatures of his own to the bishoprics 
of all the English provinces. Beyond the 
Pyrenees, he dispatched Duguesclin and some 
of the free companies to help the Castilians to 
free themselves from the king whom the Eng- 
lish had imposed upon them. In return, Don 
Henriquez promised to equip against the Eng- 
lish a fleet, twice as large as that of the French 
king. 

Many of the communes sided with Don Pe- 
dro, for no other reason than his cruelty to the 
nobles. The Moors and Jews, in particular, 
were with him ; bad auxiliaries, who were un- 
able to defend him, and who gave his party an 

* FrobM. Ibid. c. 564, p. 440, ed. Bachon. 
t Froln. b. I. c. 947. 
41d.UiM.c9f& 



evil reputation. He had withdrawn into 
least Christian part of Spain, Andalu 
whither Don Henriquez and i)uguesclm n 
ly following him with a small body of ii 
men, did not leave him time to reeo^nLM 
number of the assailants. The Jews, 
contrary to all their habits, had taken up : 
at once laid them down ; and the Moons 
rows could not repel heavy-armed cmv 
Duguesclin ordered no quarter to be ni\. 
the unbelievers.* Don Pedro had bu! i:i 
throw himself into the castle of Munii'-! 
is said that Duguesclin promised to albu 
to escape, and betrayed him ; that t!ip 
brothers, suddenly meeting in Don iienn 
tent, flew at each other ; that Don Pedro i 
Henriquez down, and that Duguesclin « 
Don Pedro by the leg, and drawing him n 
most, his brother ended him with a blow < 
dagger.f The romance of this story dot 
lessen its probability. 

The battle of Montiel was fought on tht 
of March. By the end of April, Chari* 
broke out, surprised Ponthieu, and cha!U 
the English monarch. The challenge 
borne to Westminster by a kitchen lacke) 
choice of messenger, which, in a le&s sc 
matter, would have seemed a practical epii 
These conquering English, overcome in : 
by the fruits, in France by the wines, 
worn out and ag^ed by their excesses. L 
a son of Edward the Thirds died at Mil 
indigestion. His countrymen averred th 
was poisoned. 

There were but too good reasons for b 
ing the peace. The English themsehe: 
broken it, by letting loose the free comp 
on France. However, Charles V. n< 
spoke of this, nor of the reclamations c 
Gascons at the treaty of Bretigni, and of 
violated privileges. He preferred seekin;; 
technical flaw in the treaty itself. The S 
Genera], deferentially consulted by hini.dt' 
that his right was valid, (May the 9th, 13) 
he got the court of peers to pronounce i 
favor the confiscation of Aquitaine ; and i 
stated in his proclamation that the suzei 
and right of appeal had been reser\-ed i 
by the treaty of Bretigni. 

He might lie boldly : all the world wa2 

• Id. ibid, c 945. 

t Instead of DagaetcUn, as stated by Ayala. F 
ascribes this act to the viscimnt do Rocaberti. 

(Tbe passage Is as follows :— *' As soon as kinf Ilei 
entered the chanitier where Don Pedro waa, he said. ' 
is this son of a Jewish whore, who calls himwli' I 
Castile V Don Pedro, who was a bold as well a» 
man, stepped forward, and said : * Why. thuu art xbe 
a wliore, and I am the son of AlphniMo.* On sajii 
he caught hold of king IIenr>' in nis armv. hcpaa to 
with hun, and, being the strongest, threw hira dowi 
him upon a mattress with a silk covcrlog : ptaciag b 
on a poniard, he wonid inlallibly have killed him 
viscount de RocabcrU had not been pveaent who. 
Don Pedro by tbe legs, turned hln over, by which 
king Henry being uppermost, iaunediatelr drew a k 
niard which he wore in his sash, and pluBgad ll ii 
body." Frolu. b. i. c. dA5.>— TftAMi.aTOB. 

' Id.lUd. 
B 4CIWM W, PMC aux Old. vt f. I. 
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The free companies declared themselves 
French. The bishops of Aqiiitaino, long (;ain- 
ad over by the archbishop of Toulouse, put hiin 
in possession of their cities ; and sixty towns, 
burghs, or castles, expelled the Ennrlii^h — cveu 
Cahors and Limoges, whose bishops were ap- 
parently thoroughly English.* Charles V. de- 
served these miracles : invalid as he was, he 
was ever walking in some devout procession, 
barefooted. t The popular preachers advocated 
his cause from their pulpits. The king of Eng- 
land, too, made the bishop of London preacli ; 
but not with the same succcs$.| 

All the cities which gave themselves up to 
Charles V. obtained confirmation and increase 
of their privileges. The progress of his con- 
quest may be traced from charter to charter : 
in February, 1370, their charters are confirmed 
to Rhodes, Figeac, and Montauban ; that of 
Milhaad in Rouergue bears (hite May ; in July 
follow those of Cahors and h>arlat.^ 

It is diflicult to believe that so cool-headed 
and wise a prince ever seriously entertained 
the idea of invading England. || lie did his 
best to have it believed that such was his inten- 
tion, no doubt to draw the English to the Nurtii, 
and so hinder them from crushinj; the move- 
ment in the i'South. Li fact, they landed an 
may at Calais under the duke of Lancaster. 
The large ovcrswollen army of the French, 
five times more numerous than that of the 
£nglish, had express orders not to engage. It 
remained immoveable, and then withdrew 
amidst the hootings of the P'nglish,^ uiio, 
nevertheless, lost both their time and monoy. 
The towns of the North were well afl'ecteil, and 
they retook several strongholds in the .Suuih, 
but with a h)S8 that far more than countt>r- 
balanced their gains, the irreparable loss of the 
captain to whom they owed the victories of 
Poitiers, of Auray, and of Najarra, the wise 
and able John Chandos.** 

♦ Froiss. V. c. r»87, p. 5C, «1. Bnchnn. 

t . . . . "the king of Fmnrc. iiii>vc<l by (I»:votion and 
huniiiU>, ordvml fnNjaent pmconsion'* of the uiiolc clcrpy ; 
nrben he hini<%ir, »4 well as tlir qurrn, attciid'rd wittu iii 

itnrkinfc-i niid tKtref<x»Ied The kin^ ordi-rt-d nil ihr i 

rabjrcu of his renlm to do thi> s.iiiir. by thr advicf of the I 
prelHti-.<« and churchmen, in Ibia tlinu of trihuiutiun.*' Fru:^f. ' 
L i. c. *J57. i 

X " In truth, it was hot proper, thnt both king", ^iiiru 
Ibey were ilelcrniined on war, should explain and unki.' 
rivar U) their suhji.'cts the cau<« of the qii<im'i. th.il th<-y 
iilpht understind it. and have the Ix-iier will to nnsf'l thrlr 
iing.'^: to which p»r|Ki<e iliey were all i-c|naliy alert in tlit 
MO kinplouM.'* Id. ibid. 

$ Ordonn. v. pp. 2i)l, 3i4, 333, 338. Sisinondl, t. zi. p. 145. 

II FrtiiM. b. i. c. ii!t'.9. 

IT Id. c. dOi. p. 110. *nL Burhon. 

** Id. c. (ilo, pp. 153-150. cd. Buchon. 

(The c-imini; ncene of ibis " flower of kni|(hthoo(r* is thns 
ie«utifuily given by Frois«irt: — 

**Tlie«e barons and knighu of Poiton wen* struck with 
Erief when they saw their senesclial, »<ir John Chandns. 
flng in (lo dolefal a way, and not able to sjienk. They 
lenn grievously to lament his loss, haying. 'FUiwer of 
uughlboud: oh, Sir John Chandos! curM^ lie the forging 
if tbat lance which wounded thee, and which h.ts thui on 
iftaeered thy life.* Those who wt>re an>und the Uxly nimi 
MBoerly bewailed him ; which be heard, and answertNl with 
(roans, bat could not articulate a word. They wninj( their 
lianda, and t«>r8 their hair, iitterinc cries and coinplainU, 
man espectaUly tbuM who belonged to hU howehold. 

TOL. I. — 59 



This brave man had foreseen all. Directly 
tliat the prince of Wales persisted, in opposi- 
tion to his advice, in imposing the fatal heartli- 
tav, Ghandos withdrew mto Normandy. Then, 
on the rising of the Soutli, he returned to repair 
the misehief, to save thethoughtless who wuulil 
not lidten to him ; but he had little hope:^ from 
the wars. The historian of ti>e lime rcj)reseni8 
hiiu as very sad and melancholy, {mnlmtcho- 
lieuT^) as if he had forcst.oii liis aj-pruafhing 
death, and the loss of the English pmviiicos. 
After his death, the English monarch followed 
his advice, and revoked the tax. it was too 
late.* 

As it usually haj'pcns when mistortuRc he- 
falls one, the English commitiud blunder ai'ier 
bluuiler, mistake at'ter mistakr;. It was tiieir 
policy to secure' at any co«5t the kin;r <'f Na- 
varre, and employ him again.st Frano«J. Ac- 
cording to all appearances, the bargain (le{»onded 
on the viscounty of Limoges, wliii.'li tlie Navar- 
rese covetcjd ; hut the prince of Wales would 
n(»t break into his kingdom of Aquitaine, feel- 
ing the necessit}' of retaining this yaic of 
France. f Uefiising, he lo.st ev«jry ihiniT. The 
French monarch won back the king of S'avarro 
by giving up to him Alontpellier. in fiilfdment 
of an old promise. J JShorily afterwards, he 
had the address to win over the new king of 
Scotland, the first of the house of ^itnart.^ 
Castile, Navarre, Flander-s, S<'(»tland — ho de- 
tached all from England. Ho isolated his 
enemy. 

The pride of England was so dcfiply en- 
gaged in this war, that Edwaid still found 
moans, despite his numerous losses, to send 
two armies into France. While one of his 
sons, tlie duke o( Lancaster, went to the relief 
of the j)rincc (»f ^^'alcs, who was bloekaded in 
liordcaux, (the end of .luly, 1370.) another 
army, un«ler the leading of an old captain, 
Uobert Knolles, entered Picardy, (the same 
month.) Neither encountered any resistance. 
Dugiic.sclin, Clisson, <fcc., recomiuended the 
avouling of a pitched battle, and to confine all 
operations to skirmishing and the defence of 
fortified places, leaving the open rouniry lo 
chance. The.se leaders of free companies knew 
no other criterion than succ(>ss, and the bravest 
among them preferred to triumjdi by stratagem 
rather than by open means : as to the honor of 
the kingdom, they knew not what it meant. 
So the duke of Bourbon had to bit still and see 
his mother, the mother of the queen of France, 



jierv 



"Sir John Chando-i wnji disarmed very- {(ently by hi^ own 
rvantA. laid ii|Min f>hivld« and tiintiil*, and tArnird at a fcMJt'f 
|mcc' ti> MortenH'r, the n(>Hn*iti fort to the place whrrc they 

were That {mllnnt knight only survived one day and 

ni};ht. (iiKi have merry on hh ihmiI ! for never idnce a hun* 
da'd yc:ir.s did their v\\*i anitHig theKugiivh one more cour- 
tron», or fullrr of every virtue and gor^ quality than him.** 

Frr«!<<. h, i. C. ^tl^.) — TRANSlJiTOE. 

* FniiHs. c. 514, p. 14H, ed. Buchon. 
t H^'couwe, llikt. de Charles le Mauvaim p. 131, aai 
Rynier, vi. p. 677. 
X H^couiwe, ibid. p. 131. 
% Kynier, vL p. 6M. 
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borne prisoner by the Englieh alonff the very 
front of his lines, insultingly paraded in the 
hopes of bringing on an engagement. He pro- 
posed a single combat, but deelined^battle.* 

A more outrageous insult was offered at No- 
yon. Seyton, the Scot, leaped over the bar- 
riers of the town, hammered away an hour 
with the French, and returned safe and sound.f 
The English army penetrated to Champagne, 
to Reims, to Paris, destroying and burning all 
on its passage, and seeking in its wantouness to 
find some ravage cruel enough, some goad keen 
enough, to arouse the enemy^s sense of honor. 
For one day and two nights, the king patiently 
beheld from his h6tel St. Paul the flames of 
homing villages on every side of Paris. A 
numerous and brilliant chivalry — the Tancar- 
yilles, Coucys, and Clissons were in the city, 
but he held them back. Indeed Clisson, whose 
courage was well known, encouraged this cruel 
prudence : — ^** Sire, why should you employ 
your men against these madmen f Let tliem 
go about their business. They cannot take 
your inheritance from you, nor drive you out 
of it by smoke.'t 

As the army was drawing off, an English 
kniprht rode up to the barrier St. Jacques, 
which was open and thronged with knights, in 
order to fulfil a vow that he would strike the 
barrier of Paris with his lance. Our knights 
applauded him, and allowed him to depart.^* 
Ihis insult to the walls of the city, to the 
honor of the pomctrium, so sacred to the an- 
cients, did not touch their feudal minds ; and 
the Englishman was slowly retiring, when a 
brave butcher steps out on the road, and, with 
a heavy long-handled axe, strikes him between 
the shoulders, then repeats the blow, but on 
his head, and unhorses him.| Three others 
came up, and the four hammer on the English- 
man ** as on an anvil." The knights posted 
at the barriers recovered his body, and had him 
buried in holy ground. 

The prince of Wales encountered no more 
•opposition to laying siege to Limoges, than 
Knolles had to insulting Paris. Duguesclin 
himself liad recommended disbanding the army 
of the South, aud had retained only two hun- 
dred lances for scouring the country. The 



* . . . . *^ since yon aio not wlINng to accept the offer 
they hnve mule yuu. three d»ys hence, twiwcen nine and 
twelve in the morning, yuo, my lord duke of Buorbon, will 
•ee your ludy-motlier plnced on hnrdekmck. and carried 
away .... yua will W»r this from me to yonr masters, 
that if they will draw out nfly men. we will draw out the 
same numl^er, and let the victory fall where it may." Froia^. 

b. i. c. 281 ''But they did nut budge or stir/* c.€3J, 

p. 175, ed. Buch(m. 

t "Gcntl<'men, I aw come to see you ; for as yon do not 
vouchsafe to coiuo out beyondyour barriers, I condescend 
to visit you." Frois;(. b. I. c. 28i 

X Id. ibid% c. 399. 

i " Get away .' gel away ! thoa hast well acquitted thy- 
self.** Id. Ibid. 

I| ....** he met a butcher on the pavement in the 
suburbs, a very strong roan, who had noticed him as he 

passed hfm As the knight was returning alone, and 

in a careless manner, the valiant butcher canse oa one side 
of him," fee. I4.iU4. 



prince was the more embittered against its in- 
habitants from the fiict, that their btsbop, vl» 
had instigated them to their defection, haid Wes 
his creature and gossip ; and he had sworn Vr 
his father's soul that he would make tbe chir 

• 

dearly rue its treason. In their alarm, tk 
citizens wished to surrender; but they wei*e 
prevented by the French captains. Hovever. 
the prince sprang a mine under the walls, isi 
entered through the breach. He was too ill 
for horseback, and was conveyed in a car. His 
orders were to slay all, — men, women, and 
children ; and he feasted his eyes with tbe 
sight of this butchery. '* There was not tb: 
day in the city of Limoges any heart so hard- 
ened, or that thought on their God, who did 
hot deeply bewail the unfortunate events piss- 
ing before them."* The prince of Wales re- 
membered not his Maker. This sick, cadaver- 
ous man, who was so near to his final audit. 
this dying man could not satiate himself with 
the sight of death. Women and children thr«w 
themselves on their knees before him, ex- 
claiming, "Mercy, mercy, sweet sir I" He 
was deaf. He spared only the bishop, that is. 
the only guilty person, and three French 
knights whose desperate resistance won them 
his favorable regard.f 

This massacre, which rendered the name of 
Englishman hateful throughout France, taught 
the cities the necessity of stern defence. It 
was the leave-taking of the enemy. He treated 
the country as if it belonged to another, as if 
he felt that he should not return. Shortly af- 
terwards, becoming worse, the prince was per- 
suaded by his physicians to try the eflect oi 
his native fogs, and embarked for London.| 
No doubt, his brother, the duke of Lancaster, 
began to be odious in his sight. Hopeless at 
succeeding himself, he at least wish«xl to se- 
cure the throne to his son. 

To the joy of the whole kingdom, the king 
named Duguesclin constable.^ Raised to this, 
the highest office in the kingdom, the petty 
Breton knight ate at the king^s table ; a dis- 
tinction calculated to awaken some surprise, 
when we see in Christine de Pisan,! that the 
ceremonial of the French court was, that the 
king should be waited upon at uble by his 
brothers. 

The new constable was the ojoly man who 
comprehended the kind of war that was to be 
waged with the English. Pitched battles were 
out of the question : Crccy and Poitiers awed 
men's minds. Strange — the French wlio, un- 
der Duguesclin, drove the English out of many 



*....** upwards of three tbcmsaad mcnn. womss, saJ 
children were pat to death that day. God haiw netcj i« 
their souls ! fur they were veritable martyn.** M. Usi 
cSOO. 

Id. Ibid. : and Walshifkam, p. las. 
Id. ibid. c. 294. 

$....** as the most valiant, the beas-lafenned, tkr 
most virtnoos and fortunate ia eoadactliig aAin,** 4c 
Id. ibid. c. 981. 

II For some accoaat of this aothoiesi, wm hook vflLci 
of this kictory. 
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towns, feared to meet in the open field those 
-whom they did not hesitate to attack, though 
under the cover of walls. They required to 
be at least two to one for the undertaking. 
Bat they began to renin confidence when Du- 
gnesolin, harassing Knolle's army on its re- 
treat, at the head of four hundred French, 
contrired to cut ofl!* two hundred Englishmen.* 

But what served Charles V. better than Du- 
gnesclin, or than any one or aught besides, 
was the madness of the English — the vertigo 
which drove them on from error to error. 
They got the duke of Brittany to declare for 
them, but Brittany itself was against them. 
They found that they had called down ruin on 
Montfort, whom they had restored with so 
much trouble. The Bretons expelled their 
duke.f 

Up to this time, Charles V. had derived lit- 
tle benefit from his alliance with Castile. The 
English took upon them to draw it closer and 
render it effective. In his extrava^nt ambi- 
tion, the duke of Lancaster married Don Pe- 
dro's eldest, and the earl of Cambridge his sec- 
ond daughter. Never was such unheard-of, 
incredible infatuation. England, who had not 
been able to conquer France, undertook, in ad- 
dition, the conquest of Spain. 

The end of this new imprudence was to sup- 
ply the French with a fleet. The king of Cas- 
tile, who felt himself threatened by this mar- 
riage, sent a naval armament to Charleses aid. 
The heavy Spanish ships, amply provided with 
cannon, sank before Rochelle the small barks 
of the English, manned with archers.^ Ro- 
chelle looked on approvingly, and drove out 
the conquered party. She opened her gates, 
but with favorable reservations and on cautious 
terms, so as to remain a republic, owning the 
royal authority.^ 

This great event decided the defection of all 
Poitou. Edward and the prince of Wales — 
the old, and the dying man — embarked, and 
attempted to take over reinforcements ; but the 
sea would no more of tliem, and forced them 
back, in their own despite, on their own coasts. 
The city of Thouara surrendered. Duguesclin 
defeated the remaining English at Chizey. 
Brittany then threw otf the yoke, and was 
Charles's after a siege or two.y The only 
captain who remained faithful to the English 
was a Gascon, the captal de Buch ; one of the 



• Id. ibid. c. 993. 

t ** All tlie Imrons, knifbtii, and sqairen of that country 
were thoroaghly food Frenchmen, and addremed the dnlie 
in the-ie word« : ' Dear lord, aw toon as we shall clenrly per- 
ceive that yon take any part with the kinx of Eturland 
agalnet the king of Prance, we wiU ail quit you and the 
conntry of Brittany.* ** Id. ibid. c. S93. 

X *"rhc enpifeinent wan very levere, and the English 
had enoQgh to do; for the 0paalanl«, who were in latfe 
refneh, had great bars of iron and ha#a stones, which they 
laanched and flung ftom their ships la order to ilak those 
3f the English." Id. ibid. e. 993, 9M. 

^ . . . . '* that the town should be allowed a mint, with 
liberty ti) coin fknins, and Mack and white money, with the 

une alloy and form as those of Paris.** Id. ibid. c. 311. 

m FltrfM. c 678, pp. 43, H M>- Bochon. 



best of the French captains was a Welshman,* 
a descendant of the ancient princes of Wales, 
who avenged his ancestors by serving France. 
The Welshman took the Gascon ; and Charles 
V. kept carefully in the tower of the Temple 
this important prisoner, and would never allow 
him to ransom himself.f 

Ed ward ^s second son, the duke of Lancas- 
ter, the founder of that ambitious house of 
Lancaster which was the glory and the mis- 
fortune of England in the fifteenth century, 
had assumed the title of king of Castile ; and 
he got himself named captain-general of the 
king of England in France, and his lieutenant 
in Aquitaine, where the English had scarcely 
any thing. There is such force of pride in the 
English character, such obstinate passion, that 
after staking and losing so many men and so 
much money, they made a new venture to re- 
cover all, and furnished another large army for 
the use of their captain of Aquitaine. Disem- 
barking at Calais, Lancaster traversed France 
without finding any thing to do, battle to fight, 
or town to take : all was close gates, and strict 
guard. He could only hold a few villages to 
ransom. As long as they were in the North, 
provisions were abundant : " they dined every 
day splendidly ;" but as soon as they were in 
Auvergne, they could get neither provisions 
nor forage. Iiunger and disease made dread- 
ful havoc in the army. They had led Calais 
with thirty thousand horses ; they arrived on 
foot in Guyenne.J They were an army of 
beggars ; wtio begged from door to door their 
bread from the French.^ 

The arrival of this army at Bordeaux was 
attended with some result. The Gascons, who 
were no longer English, but who were in no 
hurry to become French, became emboldened, 
and told the constable of France that they 
would do homage to the conqueror. The day 
of battle was fixed for the 15th of April, at 
Moissac : it was adjourned by the English to 
the 15th of August ; and then, they required 
that the ground should be shifted to Calais. 
The covenants in these transactions being lost, 



* (" Evan of Wale«, was the son of a prince of Wales, 
whom king Edward, for some reason I am ignorant of, had 
put to death, and seised his territfiries and principality, 
which he had given to his son the prince of Wales." FroUs. 
b. i. c. 306. 

On this, Mr. Johnes observes, ** By every thing I cnn And, 
this Evan was an impoMtor. Llewellyn, the iait prince of 
Wales, was treacherously slain, near Bnilth. In Edwaid l.'s 
reign.** But the editor of tho edition of Johne.i's Froissart 
(9 vols. 8vo) sajrs, "Llewellyn left only one legitimalo 
child, a daughter, aAerwards married to Malcolm, earl of 
Fife; he alsii. it is said, left an illegitimate son called 
Madoc, but nothing is known of his history or fhte ; it is not 
improbable that this Evan was the son of Madoc.**)— Tsaiis- 

LATOR. 

t (" The king was so much pleased with this prise, that 
he gave to the squire that had taken him twelve hundred 
francs.**)— TRANSLATon. 

X ''They bad hardly forty hones remaining.** Wals. 
p.S99. 

$ Miiltes fiunosos et nobiles, dellcatos quondam et dlvltet 
.... oetlatim mendtcando, nanem petere. The chronicler 
adds, nee etat qui els daret, (and fonid none lo give them 
any.) Id. p. 167. 
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it is impossible to specify the arraDgemeots 
agreed upon. However, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the French repaired to Moissac, drew up 
in order of battle, waited, and no one came. 
On this, they comuelled the Gascons to abide 
bv their word. Ihe only places led to the 
iCnglish in France, were ('alais, Bayonne, and 
Bordeaux, (a. d. 1374.)* 

This effort, which had ended in nothing, — 
this blow struck in air, did them much mis- 
chief. I'he exhaustion that followed was so 
great, that Edward accepted the so oft-reject- 
ed mediation of the |>ope. He began to fear 
his people*s growl of discontent. The savage 
bull-dog, so long lured on by the temptation 
of a prey which was further off every day, 
turned as if about to fly at its master. There 
was great difficulty in making the English 
stomach the war : England had been tired of 
it with Crecy. When the chancellor asked 
the commons, in order to touch their honor — 
'* What ! would you have constant peace V 
their naive reply was, " Yes, we would. "f 
They are tlien led to believe that all would be 
over with the taking of Calais. Next, came 
the triumph of Puiticrs, which turned their 
head : they imagined that the ransom of the 
king of France would relieve them for ever 
from the burden of taxes. Next, they were 
kept amused with Spain, and Dun Pedro's fa- 
mous hidden treasures. The Spanish money 
not making its appearance, they were made to 
believe that they should have Spain herself. 

In 1376, they made up their books, and found 
that they had nothing — nor money, nor Spain, 
nor France. Their discontent was extreme. 
They threw the whole blame on the king, and 
on the duke of Lancaster, whose influence was 
then paramount. His elder brother, the prince 
of Wales, ill though he was, favured the oppo- 
, sition. The parliament of 1376, called the good 
parliament, was not to bo cajoled by high- 
sounding words ; but inquired what had been 
done with all the money, the subsidies, the 
French and Scotch ransoms, and, attacking 
Edward in the most brutal manner, pitilessly 
tore off* the veil from tlie royal weaknesses, and 
pursued him into the details of his domestic life, 
and even into his bedroom. 

The aged monarch was governed by a young 
married woman, Alice Ferrers, lady of the bed- 
chamber to the queen — beautiful, bold, and im- 
pudent. { The poor queen, who saw all, had 
made her dying request to the king, ** that he 
would be pleased to lie by her side at West- 
minster,'' hoping to have him to herself in death 
at least. 

Alice had the queen's jewels. The favorite 
took or stole what was not given. She sold 
offices, and even verdicts ; and would go to the 

• Id. ibid.— FroU<i. c 088. p. 78. ed. Bnchon. 
t Hallam't Ean>pe in the Middle Ages. 
i MilitM parliameotales pavltar eoaquetU toot de qna- 
dsm AUda Peres appellate femiDa procaciniina. VVals. 



King's Bench to recommend the canset she h- 
Tored. The clerical judges, the docton of 
canon law, were exposed, while sitting, to the 
whispers of the fair Alice, who would come ii 
person to pervert their judgments.* The pt:- 
liament called on the king to remove this wo- 
man and other evil counsellors. 

The prince of Wales died, leaving an io^ 
son ; and, what between the infancy of this 
nephew and the years of his father, the dcke 
of Lancaster found himself really king. Th« 
counsellors were recalled. Parliament %^ 
forced to vote a heavy sum. The duke, wlw 
needed much greater means still to pursue h» 
conquest of Spain, proposed to lay hands on the 
goods of the clergy. Already had he launcix^ 
against the priests the famoas preacher, Wick- 
liffe, whom he supported, together with all ihe 
flrreat barons, against the bishop of London. 
But the Londoners, excited by an iosoleoi 
speech of Lancaster's concerning their bisbop. 
rose up, and were near tearing the duke u 
pieces.f 

In the midst of this tumult, the aged Edwani 
was dying at Eltham, \efi to the mercy of hn 
Alice. She deceived him to the last, remain- 
ing by his bedside, flattering him with the hopes 
uf speedy recovery, and preventing him from 
thinking of ghostly concerns. No sooner tlid 
speech fail him, than she tore the rings from bis 
fingers,! and left him there. 

Only a year had intervened between the 
death of son and father. Their names, to 
which such events as the foregoing are attach- 
ed, arc, perhaps, still the dearest of England'^ 
remembrances. Ah hough the prince was maio- 
Iv indebted to John Chandos for his victorie:* ot 
Poitiers and Najarra ; although his pride fired 
the Gascons to insurrection and armcni Castile 
against England, few are better deserving of 
their country's gratitude. We even, to whoui 
j he did so much evil, — we cannot look withuci 
respect on the surcoat of the great enemy oi 
France, in Canterbury cathedral, lis sorry, 
wurm-caten tatters shine out conspicuously IruDi 
among the rich scutcheons that deck the walis. 
Five hundred years has it survived the noble 
heart it covered. 

When the French king heard of Edward'* 
death, he observed that his had been a gloriou? 
reign, and that such a prince deserved to ha>e 
his name remembered among heroes. He call- 
ed together a number of prelates and of baron.*:, 
and had his obsequies performed in the Saintt.-- 
Chapelle.^ In England, the mournful ceremo- 
ny was disturbed. Four days after Edward's 
death the Castilian fleet, lUled with French 
troops, ran down the whole coast, burning the 



* Ilia Bone jnxla JuUclaitea vegia mldendo, bobc u 
fbro eccletlasUco Jdxu doctoiM ee eoHocaado . . . . pto 
defiraslooe caaumin siudera ac etlam cootim poMolait 
minline verebatnr. Id. Ibtd. 

t Id. p. 198. 

t iBverecaiida prilex dbtmzit aaaoloa 4 sols digUb c< 
lecanlL Ibid. 

% FVolM. b. L c 987. » 
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Beaports— Wiffht, Rye, Yannouth, DartmTiuth, 
Plvmoolli, and Winchelaea.* While Edward 
and the prinee of Wales were alive, England 
had nerer known such a disaster. 

On all sides, the king of France carried on a 
war of negotiations. For five years he had 
prevented a son of Edward^s marrying the 
heiress of Flanders, hy standing in the way of 
his obtaining the papal dispensation ; which he 
readily procured for his brother, the duke of 
Burgundy, who stood in the same degree of 
consanguinity to the young countess. Her fa- 
ther was averse to this marriage, and so w^ere 
the cities of Flanders ; but her grandmother, 
countess of Artois and of Franche-Comte, sent 
word to her son, the count of Flanders, that 
she would disinherit him if he did not give his 
daughter to the French prince : and the mar- 
riage took place to the despair of the English 
king, who saw this immense inheritance on 
the eve of falling in to the house of France. 
Mutilated on the west, France shaped out 
for herself her vast girdle of the east and 
north. 

This check, and those which the English 
further experienced near Bordeaux, determined 
them to do what they should have done at once 
— ally themselves with the king of Navarre. 
They proposed giving him Bayonne and the 
adjoining country : he would have been their 
lieutenant in Aquitaino. The Navarrese, more 
cunning than able, sent his son to Paris, the 
better to deceive the king, while he treated with 
the English. It happened to him, as to Louis 
XI. at reronne — he fell through over-cunning 
into the trap. The king kept his son, resumed 
possession of Montpeilier, and seized his coun- 
ty of Evreux. His lieutenant Dutertre, and 
his counsellor, Du Rue, who were said to have 
come with intent to poison the king, were ar- 
rested. Charles-le-Mauvais had already been 
accused of poisoning the queen of France, the 
queen of Navarre, and others besides. f There 
was notliing improbable in the charge. Driven 
wild by a long iiucccssion uf misfortunes, this 
petty prince might have endeavored to get back 
by crime and stratagem what force had taken 
from him. He had reason to hale his country- 
men, as much as he did the enemy. His wife 
wronged him with the brave Gasco-English 
captain, the captal de Buch.J All l)u Hue 
confessed was, that Charles-le-Mauvais thought 
he might poison the king through the agency of 
a young physician of Cyprus, who would easily 
make his way with Charles V., " because he 
spoke Latin well, and was a good dialectician.** 
Dutertre and Du Hue were executed. From 
this process, the French monarch derived the 
advantage of degrading and dishonoring the 
king of Navarre, fixing the stigma of poisoner 



* III. Ibid. c. 32H. 

t t<ucou<Mc, Hi.f t. de CharlM le Mauvniii, t. i. second part, 
p. 173. 

X ljr[m*nfnr. Uinl. da rorote d*F.vreax. p. iO.— See the 
original docuiucnLf, Archice* dm RefaumCt J* ^t^ 



upon him, and thus for ever barring his claims 
to the throne of France. 

Charles-le-Mauvais lost every place in the 
North, except Cherbouror. On the South, he 
was threatened by the Castilians. He would 
even have lost Navarre, had not the English 
come to his assistance. Here the Gascons 
joined the English ; who then endeavored to 
take St. Malo, with no better success than the 
attempt of the French to take Cherbourg. All 
this great warlike movement again ended in 
nothing. The French king could neither be 
forced to fight nor to surrender : he remained 
witli nine points of the law in his favor — ^pos- 
session.* 

Charleses abilities, and the weakness of other 
states, had elevated France, at least in the 
opinion of the world. All Christendom once 
more looked up to her. The pope, Castile, 
Scotland, regarded her king as their protector; 
brother of the future count of Flanders, the 
ally of the Visconti, h\3 saw the kings of Ara- 
gon and Hungary court his alliance. He re- 
ceived distant embassies from the king of Cy- 
prus, and the soldan of Bagdad, who aiddressed 
him as the first prince among the Franks.f 
Even the emperor paid him a kind of homage, 
by visiting him at Paris ; and, after having 
alienated the rights of the empire in Germany 
and Italy, he conferred on the dauphin the title 
to the kingdom of Arles.| 

The sudden restoration of the kingdom of 
France was a miracle, which all desired to sec. 
From all parts, men came to admire this prince 
who had endured so much, and who had con- 
quered by dint of declining battle^ — patient as 
Job, wise as Solomon. The fourteenth cen- 
tury had its eyes couched as to chivalry and 
heroic follies, to see and revere in Charles V. 
the hero of patience and of craft. 

Naturally economical, this king of a ruined 
people astonished strangers by the number of 
his buildings. He reared around Paris the 
pleasure- houses — so they were styled — of Me- 
lun, Beaut'!', and St. Germain : but every house 
of that period was a fortress. He gave the 
town a new bridge — Pont-Neuf — walls, gates, 
and a good bastille. His trust was chiefly in 
walls. II 

* *'Tho French kine no dren<ied a roverne. thnt he wnald 
on nn account huz'trd Tils people in battle, except they were 
u« Ave to one.*' Frolss). vii. ll.'i, ed. Buchon. 

t "Coniiiie an solcnnel prinee den Chretiens.** He otBered 
to make him pi)v*'rnor of his provineo^t, and master of hU 
hor>^, ChriHt. de Pisan, vi. p. 61. 

t Ibid. p. 97. 

^ " Kin; Chartefl was very mpacirin^ and subtle, as bis 
crtnduct showed ; Air though he never quitted his clout or 
hi^ ninuM*incnts. he rectrnquercd all that hi« prrdecc^«ors 
had l(Mt in the field, helmet on head and swonl In hand.** 
Fr<ii!«!'art. b. ii. c. 30. 

II *'i*howin^ h«)W king Charles was a ^ood artist and 
learned in the science*, and the flne bulldinfts tha|he con- 
structed:— lie tbundrd St. Antony's ehumh, Paris. He 
reiMiired and enianred Sl Paul's cbnrch. and ftmnded many 
other churches and chapels, repnirtnf; the edifices and In- 
crpa«inft the revenues. He enlarged liis hotel 8t. Paul ; he 
febuilt the castle of the Louvre at Paris ; built the bastille 
Bl. Antony, as we now see it, and erected some strong and 
beautiful buildings over many of the galea of Pkuis; alaotho 
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Near his bastille he had raised, added to, aod 
famished, with the laxury of a king and the 
curious care of an invalid, the vast h6tel St. 
Paul.* The magnificence of this palace, and 
the splendid hospitality which foreign princes 
and noblemen met with there, threw a deceptive 
Yeil over the state of the kingdom. The sire 
de la Riviere, the amiable and subtle counsellor 
of Charles, the finished gentleman of his day, 
did its honorSft and showed them over his mas- 
ter's noble residence, with its galleries, libra- 
ries, and sideboards laden with gold plate. 
They called him the rich king.X 

*' lie rose in the morning between six and 
seven. He gave audience, even to the mean- 
est, who might boldly apply to him. After- 
wards, when he had dressed his hair, and at- 
tired himself .... his breviary was brought 
him ; about eight o'clock, he went to mass ; 
on leaving his chapel, all, of all ranks, might 
present him their petitions. After this, at the 
l^onr appointed, he attended the council, after 
which .... about ten o'clock he sat down to 
table. . . . Like David, he was pleased to lis- 
ten to gentle music after his meaJs. 

** When he rose from table, at collation, 
strangers of all sorts had access to him. There 
were brought him news of all manner of coun- 
tries, or reports of his wars .... for the 
space of two hours ; afterwards, he went to 
rest an hour. After his sleep, he whiled aw&y 
a time with his most confidential intimates, 
looking at jewels or other costly things. Then 
he went to vespers. After this .... in sum- 
mer he walked in his gardens, where mer- 
chants would bring him velvets, cloth of gold, 
&c. In winter, he often employed himself in 
hearing read divers fine histories from Holy 
Scripture, or incidents from romances, or pas- 
sages of morality from philosophers, or other 
points of knowledge, until supper-time, to 
which he sat down early, after which he triiled 
away an hour, and then withdrew. In order to 
prevent vain and empty words and thoughts, he 
had (at the queen's dinner) a learned man at 
the end of the table, who was ever recounting 
some virtuous act or other of the good of for- 
mer days."^ 

The philosophers with whom the king loved 
to discourse, were his astrologers. || His ofiUcial 



new and flne walls, and larRe and ln(Yy towers round ParU. 
He orriereii tht; building of the Pont Neuf. He built Deanlt^, 
(tbe houie of lki>HiUy;) tlic noble mansion. Plaiaance; re- 
paired tiie hotel St. Onyn ; added Inrgely to the castle of St. 
Oennan-«n-I«nyi', to Creel. Montnrgit. the castle of Melon, 
and inuny other notable editlces." Christ de Plsan. vi. 35. 

• See Appendix. 

t Ponr nnintenir sa court en honneur, le roy avolt avec 
lay barons de son tumK el autrcs chevaliers duis et aprin en 
toutes honncurs .... ainsi meo^ire Burel dc la Riviere, 
boMU chevalier, et qui r4'rteH tren grncieasemout, largenient 
et joyei^iiient s:ivoit accucillir ceux que le roy vonltiit fes- 
toyer elTumorer. Christ. d« PisHn. vi. 03. 

X S<» Mathicu de Coucy culled him. OUserv. aur Christ, 
de Pisan, vi. 161. li>3. 

^ Id F 227.— sft«. 28(J. 

II The great sccuiar princes, according to a contemporary 
of Chariot V'., wtmtd not enter on any new underuiking 
unless authorized by it (astrology) and by its holy election ; 



astitkloger, an Italian, Thomas, of Pisaw>,«k 
had been expressly invited from Bologna, re- 
ceived a salary of a hundred lirrea a mooAL 
These folk, whatever their means of forcksovV 
edge, were never much oat, being sobtk lad 
sagacious in the extreme. When Charles Y. 
placed the constable^s sword in Dugoeaclio'i 
hand, he presented him at tbe same time with 
an astrologer.* 

The little that we know of Charles, of hit 
words, and of his judgments, iDdicates,as does 
the whole tenor of his reign, a cold, quiet wis- 
dom, and, perhaps, some indifference as to 
the good or evil of the means employed.f 
*' Taking into consideration,^' says his featale 
historian, '* human weakness, he never allowed 
husbands to immure their wives for infidelity, 
although repeatedly entreated to this eod."^ 
Three times he caught his barber in the act of 
picking his pocket, without anger, and without 
punishing him.^ 

Charles V. is, perhaps, the first king of ikis 
eminently volatile people, who could lar out 
plans of success in the remote perspective ; the 
first who comprehended the slow, distant, bit 
henceforward real influence of books on politi- 
cal aflfairs. The prior, Honore Bonnor, wroie 
by bis order the first essay on the law of peace 
and war : It bore the fantastic title of the Trtre 
of Battles. His advocate-general, Raoul de 
Presles, translated the Bible iuto the vulg-oi 
tongue, all these years before Luther and Cal- 
vin. His ancient preceptor, Nicholas Ore«ine, 
translated that other bible of the day, AristoUe. 
Oresme, Raoul de Presles, and rhiUppe de 
Maizi^res, labored, perhaps jointly, at those 
large books, the Sonse du Verger, the S*mgi 
du Vieux Pelcrin, a kind of encyclopedic ro- 
mances, in which all the questions of the dav 
were handled, and which paved the way for 
the abasement of tbe spiritual power, and the 
confiscation of the property of the Church. 
So, in the sixteenth century, Pithou, Pas&erai, 
and some others composed the Menippie to- 
gether. 

Expenditure increased ; the people were ru- 
ined ; the Church alone had means of payment. 

they durst not found eastlet, Imlld churches, be^n mr, 
enter battle, put on a new dress, make a pi«iieni of a jew^L 
undertiiko a journey, or quit their p&iace, wiihoat iti sanc- 
tion, fd. p. 906. 

* Id. p. 909. 

t He did not condemn dissimulation nnre ner redly :— " T« 
dissemble, said some one, is a sort of treason. Of a surtrrr, 
observed the king, it is circnmstance whicli makes a tbiii^ 
I good or evil ; for dissimulation may be so employed a^^ m ir 
virtuous at one time, vicious at another : for Instanrr. to o^ 
pose the fUry of the wicked by dlsscmblinx. in tlw hnur of 
need. Is a mark of sense ; but to di»«eMible and bold terk 
until you have an optiortunlty of doing any uae a Bii^b.H 
may be called vice.'* Id. vi. fiS. 

t . . . . " with grent difTiruit)' he was per<uadrd to al^>«r 
the husband to keep her shut up in her ruon, if she ws 
exceedingly irregntar." Id. v. p. 307. 

^ He only dismissed him wb«*n he hnd made the attrmpt 
the fourth time. Ibid. p. !29T. Yet be himself had JvsiirB 
at heart, and would see it executed. A pmmI wiwiaa ha viae 
' complained to him of a man-at-amis who had vhilatcd b« 
daughter, he caused the inility individual hi be hang npoa 
a tree before her ey«s. Ibid. p. S9Ql 
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This was the whole thought. of the fourteenth 
oentary. In England, the duke of Lancaster, 
to harry matters to a crisis, availed himself of 



(a. d. 1205.)* As founders and patrons of 
churches, the barons were much more dircctlv 
interested in the question. In St. Louis's 



Wickliffe and the Lollards, and was near throw- ; reign, they form a confederacy against the 
ing the whole kingdom into confusion. In j clergy, fix a certain sum fur each to contribute, 
France, Charles V. prepared for the change | in order to carry on the contest, and appoint 



with skilful procrastination. Yet things press- 
ed. The apparent restoration of France could 
not deceive the king. He was living on exj^edi- 



representatives to help with the strong hand 
such of their body as should be struck by ec- 
clesiastical sentence.f In the famous prag- 



ents only. He had been obliged to pay the matic act of St. Louis, (a. d. T^TO,) an act 



judges with the very fines they had themselves 
imposed, to sell impunity to usurers, to throw 



down to this time little understood, the king re- 
quires the election of bishops to be free, that is« 



himself into the hands of the Jews. In con- to be lefl to royal and feudal influence. | 
formity with the monstrous privileges which j Philippe-le-bcl had the barons on liis side in 
king Jean had sold them for hi^ ransoin-n)oney, i his struggle with the po|)e ; and they formed a 



they were exempt from taxes and from all ju- 
risdiction, save that of a prince of the blood, 
named guardian of their privile^rcs.* No royal 



new confederation, which alarmed the bishops, 
and put the (>alliean church into the king's 
hands. The church his, he managed, through 



letters had force against them.f They pixmi- ■ it, to extend his influence over tiie }>apacy as 
ised to exact an interest of only four dcniers a well. Vet, at the beginning and at the end of 
week on the livre. But, at the same time, his reign, Phil ip|)e-le- Bel ventured on two 
their oath was to be taken against those of all . bohily impartial blows — the maitote, which 
their debtors.^ • struck the barons and priests as well as bur- 

The prince, their protector^ was to assist . gcsses, and the suppression of the Temple, of 
them in the recovery of their debts ; that is to the chivalry of the Church, 
say, the king turned bailift' to the Jews, for the \ The crown, triumphant under Philip(>e-de- 
sake of going halves with them. Money, ex- ; Vah)is, forced the pope to {rive it all it required, 
torted by such means, drained the |)eople much : out of the revenues of the Galilean Church, 
more than it [)roliied the king.^ ' and even aspired at levying the tenths for the 

If the priest could not be despoiled, there ; crusade over all Christendom. By way of in- 
was no other resource than passing through the ; demnification for the tenths, ri'galvs^ &c., the 
Jew^s hands ; for Jew and priest alone had . churches sought to increase the profits of their 
money. Industry had not yet produced wealth, i own by encroaching on the lay jurisdictions, 
or commerce circulated it. vVealth consisted | baronial or royal. This, the king seemed to 
in hoards — the buried hoard of the Jew, noise- 1 wish to repress. On the *J2d of December, 
lessly fed by usury ; the hoard of the priest, '. 13'29, a solemn pleading, conducted by Pierre 
only loo plainly seen in the churches and the Cugnieres, advocate, on the part (»f ihe king 
goods of the Church. i and the barons,^ and by Pierre du liogcr, arch- 

The temptati(»n was strong, but the difficulty • bishop of Sens, on that of the clergy, took 
was great likewise. The priests had been his | place before him in the castle of Vincennes. 
most zealous allies against the English. They j The latter spoke on the text, " Fear God, lion- 
had put him in possession of the greater part , or the king," and he resolved this precept into 
of Aquitaine, as they had formerly made Clovis I the four following: "Serve God devoutly; 
its master. j give to him largely ; honor his servants duly ; 

I'here were two constant grounds of quarrel render him his own wholly. "j] 
between the spiritual and the temporal powers | I am inclined to think that the whole of this 
— money and judicial authority : the last was [ proceeding was got up by the king, simply by 
ail important element in the money question, 
lor justice took care to pay herself.|| 

The first complaints against the clergy begin 
with the barons, and not with the kings, 

* Ord. Hi. pp. 35], nod 471. Compare iv. p. o32, (Feb. 4, 

♦ Ord. Hi. p. 4H7. nrt. ^-l. 



way of satisfaction to the liarons ; siuce lie 

* UWn^n Ac VF^XiMi Gallkanc, i. \\\. p. 4. 
t Ibid. i. ii. p. W. 

X He invi'iKli* «e'iin»t the cxcffwn of the rotiri of BniiM;. 
tiie Itindeninre* iirif«inie from «e|Mnitc jiiri^d>rli(.i>a, Hnd Iti4.' 
violmiiin id' th«) rr<«nrhi«^ iif the kingdom, without »|iecil'y- 
ini^ what thtMC l'mnrhi<M.-5 nre. Ibid. ii. p. Tli. 

■VuHmtf other thine:*. I'icrrv Cusnii'reM inniNfed thnt u 
* They wt-re not to If-nd m tu.<(plcinu<i p1edff«^s; lint they , v»>5nl. eiidty of nny crliiifr. whould liv piiniithed liy lii« ion* 
hnd secured nn outlift for themseivtrs. Arttrlv dU of iJi** 
\*r\v\W)tf* of the Jcwi in a* fulbm'*: " F«ir \'v:\t of ihtn8» 



" •■' 

ami not by (he (liiirrh. Wtth the rxceptii n of tlie )<*-n:iiiro 
' that the r])urrh might n'quire: th-it n h>rd nhoubl m>t W 
U>ir.)! (ic|Ni<tited in thrir hou«eH. which hIiouI d nnrr wurd.H tw : rYcominuninitid Un f:iiilt-i cnmmitted by hisi v;i<i<iN: thxc 
ii".td bi Ih* Ktokn, Wcf rnnrt. that thrp are hot to hr aceountabie thi* ••i*cl(">i:i.'>tiriil j\u\£t' hhnuld not rom|M*l nnother's v.tHMii. 
j\r any tkinfr umnd thtrr, except it t)r in n eotlcr. the ke)> i by tlire;it of exruinmunicntion. to plend lM>fiin; him: thit 
of which tliey r-irry alMuit thf-m.** liiid. p. 47^'. . thoC.'hiirrh Nht-uid nutitllowan aitylum bi priMinen •urnped 

J Although ('h-i'r1t>H V. i-ndtNivored to intntihirr noinc frrmi the roynt prison!* : he l\irthi>r ln<ii8ted, ihiit Iambi 
er inbt the piihlir acroiiniii. ho did not M>e fitr Into the ' acquired by the priext vhould be hubJtTt to all t.ixe^ and 
umtter. The um- ui Koman numcntlK. retaiiind alino'*! to ' nhould re\i'rt to hi» fiimily Innirad of nMnaining in luort- 
our own time by till- Cliambn' desCoiiipte.<i, (the ex(-hei]ucr.) ; main; that urient!! who traded, or who lent money on 
was enoush to cunfuM.* all ealculationji. iioury. »honld [t\y the talliagi! ; that if a plebeian hnd two 

|i The olhriiil drftrnder of the rierey. in \JS). ex|ireji«ly : children, he should not give more thun haU hb iaud to ttich 
states thut juxtir«'. p.<p«'cially in I^rancc, bruu(ht In the i »<'n ox might bo a priest, Itc. 
cleurest revenue to the Church. 1 || DuUrot, iv. 7. 
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closed it by saying, that far from abridging the 
Churches privUeges, he would rather add to 
them.* All that followed, was his issuing an 
ordinance, establishing his right of regale to the 
fruits of vacant benefices, (a. d. 1334.) Of 
the two pleaders, he who acted on behalf of the 
Church became pope ; the advocate for the 
king and barons was, says a grave historian, 
universally hissed ; and his name became pro- 
verbial for a bad wrangler, f Nor did he es- 
cape with this. There was in the cathedral 
of N6tre-Dame a grotesque image of a damned 
person, just as we see elsewhere a representa- 
tion of Dagobert pulled about by devils ; and this 
foul-faced, flat-nosed image was called M. 
Pierre du Coignet ; and all belonging to the 
cathedral — sub-deacons, sacristans, beadles, 
choristers young and old — used to stick their 
tapers under the poor deviPs nose, or, to put 
them out, would dash them in his face4 l^^or 
four hundred years he had to endure this vestry 
vengeance. 

The churches were between hammer and an- 
vil ; between the king and the pope. When a 
bishopric had paid the regales to the king for a 
year or more, the newly elected bishop had to 
pay to the pope the annats, or his first years 
revenue.^ . 

But what the barons, as patrons of churches, 
and the canons or monks who voted in the 
chapters, most complained of, was the reserves. 
By a word, the pope could stop an election ; he 
would declare that he had reserved to himself 
the nomination to such or such a bishopric or 
abbey* These reserves, by which a French or 
Italian pastor was often given to an English, 
German, or Spanish Church, were most odious. 
Nevertheless, they had often the advantage of 
withdrawing the great sees from the stupid feu- 
dal influences which would have placed in them 
worthless characters, younger brothers, or cou- 
sins of the barons ; and the popes would some- 
times draw out from the depths of a convent or 
the dust of universities, some learned and able 
clerk, to make him bishop, archbishop, or 
even primate of ail Gaul, or of the Empire. 

(ienerally speaking, the popes of Avignon 
did not entertain this lofty policy. Poor ser- 
vants of the king of France, they left the pa- 
pacy to chance, and only saw in the reserves a 
means of selling places, and carrying on simony 
by wholesale. John XXII. had the effrontery 
to declare, that for the flrst year of his pontifi- 
' cate he reserved to himself all the vacant bene- 



* flrqiw jum ccriesinram Kucta poUas qunin immtinita 
ISO vpIIc. Id. iliiil. i^^3. 
t Abiltqui! iu |inivi>rh.uiii, ut qnrin «criolum et nnnituluni 
^ et defiiriutf III viikMiiUH. M. Pciniiii Ac CaneriU. vel cirrupie. ' 
^. Pierre du CoiKurt vficUciii(i?<. Id. ibid. Thu« it seems, | 
J^ierredu Coiffntt (Peter in tlio corucr?) was a corruption | 
of hU true name. IMerre Ciignierei. 
X lilbertoii do i'Kizliv Ualiirane. Tmit^x. Lettren do 
llliel, p. 4. — r^iiuuincniin ejus, niniura et defortne .... 
od tcholastici pni'tereuntes Ktylin 8ui5i vcriptoriis pugnis- 
t ronfudcro et contundere solelKinL Bal«U9. iv. 32^. 
\ The archbishops of Mentz and C^lofrne paid the pope, 
ih, tH'enty-foar thousand ducats for the jMif/tan. 



ficee in ChriBtendom, out of hatred to simoij.' 
This son of a cobbler of Cahors left beiiaii 
him a fortune of twenty-five miUions of docati. 
His contemporaries believed that he had dis- 
covered the philo80pher*8 etone.f 

Benedict All. was so alarmed bv the itiie 
in which he found the Church, and by the in- 
trigues and corruption with which he was be- 
set, that he preferred leaving the benefices tv 
cant ; he reserved the nominations to himseif. 
and named no one.| On his death, the toireitf 
resumed its course ; and it is averred, thtt 
more than a hundred thousand clerks caine to 
Avignon to purchase benefices, on the electioB 
of the prodigal and worldly Clenoent VI. ^ 

To enter into all this, read Petrarch's do- 
lorous lamentations on the state of the Church, 
his invectives against the western Babylon, 
lie is at once Juvenal and Jeremiah. Avi- 
gnon is to him as another labyrinth, but witfaimt 
its Ariadne or its liberating clue. He finds ia 
it the cruelty of Minos, and infamy of the Mino- 
taur. || He paints with disgust the aged amours 
of the princes of the Church, those boanr- 

headed minions Scandalous storiei 

circulated by thousands ; and the absurd talc 
of pope Joan became probable.^ 

Some distrust might be entertained of Pe- 
trarch*s erudite indignation. Judgments, cal- 
culated to have more weight with the people 
at large, were passed by St. Bridget, and by 
the two Saints Catherine. St. Bridget put; 
into Jesus^ own mouth this address to the pope 
of Avignon : — " Murderer of souls, worse thao 
Pilate and Judas ! Judas sold me alone ; but 
thou scllest me and the souls of my elect 
too.''** 

Clement the Sixth's successors were k« 
sullied than he, but more ambitious. They 
made the Church a conqueror, and Italy a 
desert. Clement had purchased Avignon from 
queen Joanna, by giving her absolution for the 
murder of her husband. Bv the aid of the free 
companies, his successors regained all the jiat- 
riinony of St. Peter. The exasperation of the 
Italians was wrought up to fury by this alliance 

♦ Daluile, Pup. Avon. 1. p. 722. Omnia liefieficUi ecclc- 
idnsticu qua- fiierunt — *' and under whnte ver appc'ii-'^o*^ ^f 
miuht 8(1, and %vherrvcr they iiiLf ht IkU VRctint.** 

t S*ee. almve, p. 4,13. 

X "Since he did not find any that fame up to liin ideas ^-f 
fitnes*.** Prtiu:i Vibi ISened. All. ap. Bnlnz. i. \^ 3&4. 

^ In Clenicntc cieincntia. .... Tertiti Vit. Clem. M- 
Ibid. p. 384. 

II Petrarch. Ep. 10, de Tcrtia Babylnnc, et Qointu Ltly- 
rinthn. 

ir The antipopo. Nicholas V.. had iiiarrietl Jeanne i» 
Corbiere, whom he divtirred in order to turn >lin'ih:r. 
When he became pnpf>, J»n<\ or Jo^o, pretended th:it tb? 
divorce was null. Thin pwe ri>i« In a iboustind tOiciei n*. 
Avignon, und hence the iHliIe of— Popc^^ Joan. The tal<; 
hail been reftnrred to the ye.ir 84^*, and MarUnus Fei^ius 3tr<i 
Sigebcrt do Gcniblnur'* lirt?n quoted in pnMtl': but m^t a 
word of the kind Ih Ibund in the old inanu«criiits i^ the«e 
author*. It was only nt .i later perin«l that the eio»». wbua 
h::d lieen written in tlie margin, crept into the te&t. Bolca* 
iv. 240. 

♦• Tu pejor Lucifero . . . . tii injustior Pilatn . . . . ti 
immitior Juda, qui me solum vendldit : ta autem nnn toium 
me vendis, aed et animas electofum nieorum. & Briptic 
RevelaUones, b. i. c. 41. 
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of the pope'* 'v^ith English and Breton brig- 
ands. The war became atrocious with out- 
rages and barbarities. To the legates who 
bore them the bull of excommunication, the 
Visconti gave the choice of being drowned, or 
of eating it. At Milan, the priests were flung 
into heated ovens. At Florence, the populace 
wanted to bury them aliye. The popes felt 
that Italy would be lost, if they did not quit 
ATi^^n. 

No doubt, they were the less inclined to stay 
there, since they had been held to ransom by 
the free companies. The degradation of France 
left them at liberty to choose their place of 
residence. Urban V ., the best of these popes, 
endeavored to establish himself at Rome, but 
could not. Gregory accomplished it ; and died 
there. 

On his death, the French had an assured 
majority m the conclave. However, this con- 
clave was held at Rome. The cardinab heard 
furious cries rise around them of, ** Romano lo 
vulemo o almeno Italiano," (We will have a 
Roman, or, at least, an Italian for pope.) Of 
the sixteen cardinals who composed the con- 
clave, only four were Italians ; one was a 
2:9paniard; the eleven others were French.* 
The latter were divided among themselves. 
Two of the last popes, being from Limousin, 
had made several of their countrymen cardi- 
nals. These Limousins, finding the other 
Frenchmen desirous of barring them from the 
pai)acy, joined with the Italians to name an 
Italian, pope — thinking, at the same time, the 
individual fixed upon, the Calabrian Bartolo- 
meo Prignani, a devoted adherent of France. 

The result, just as at Clement the Fifth's 
election, proved the reverse of what had been 
anticipated ; only, at this time, to the prejudice 
of French interests. Urban VI., a man of 
sixty years of age, and, till his election, con- 
sidered a very moderate man, from that mo- 
ment seems to liave lost his head. He was 
anxious, he said, to reform the Church ; but 
he beg:in with the cardinals, and sought, among 
other things, to bring them down to but one 
dish at their table. They fled ; declared the 
election a compulsory one ; and chose another 
pof>e — a great baron, Robert of Geneva, son 
of the count of Geneva, who had displayed 
great audacity and ferocity in the wars of the 
Church. They named him Clement VII., no 
doubt a(\er Clement VI., one of the most prodi- 
gal and worldly |>opeB that ever dishonored 
the Church. In concert with queen Joanna 
of Naples, against whom UrlKiu had declared 
himself, Clement and his cardinals took into 
their pay a company of Bretons, who were 
prowling in Italy. But these Bretons were 
defeated by Barbiaiio, a brave condottiero, who 
collected against the foreign companies the 
first Italian free company. f Clement fled to 



• Rula-U!>i. iv. p. 4T0. 

t SLiHuindi. Rr|). Ilul. t. vU. p. l&L 
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France, to Avignon. So here are two popes, 
one at Avignon, the other at Rome, braving 
and excommunicating each other. 

It was not to be expected that France, and 
the states under her influence, (Scotland, Na^ 
varre, and Castile,) would tamely suffer their 
hold on the popedom to be wrested from them. 
Charles V. recognised Clement. He thought, 
no doubt,that even if ail Europe were on Urban*8 
side, a French pope, a sort of patriarch whose 
motions he could govern, would be the beat 
for him ; and bitterly was he upbraided with 
this selfish policy. All the misfortunes that 
followed, Charles VI. 's insanity, and the tri- 
umphs of the English, were considered so 
many proofs of heavenly vengeance.* 

It is stated that the French cardinals at first 
entertained the idea of making Charles V. 
himself pope. He would have refused, as be- 
ing halt of one arm, and unable to celebrate 
mass.t A king of France, pope, would have 
had the whole world against him. 

The king had some trouble to persuade the 
university to decide in Clement's favor. The 
faculties of law and of medicine readily de- 
clared for the king's pope : but that of arts^ 
composed of the four nations, was divided in 
opinion. The French and Norman nations 
were for Clement VII. ; the Picard and the 
English claimed to be neutral. As the uni- 
versity, being unable to come to a unanimous 
Vote, required time,| the king took all upon 
himself. He wrote from Beaut6-sur-Marne 
that he was clearly infonned and satisfied that 
**• Pope Clement Vll. is the true pastor of the 
Church Universal . . . refusal or delay would 
be offensive to us."^ 

On this occasion, Charles V. acted with a 
vigor which was unusual with him ; as if he 
had been ashamed and angry at not having an- 
ticipated all. 

He was anxious to gain Flanders over to his 
pope's side, and England through Flanders. 
He sent word to thu count of Flanders that 
Urban abused the English, and hail said that 
after their conduct to the holy see, he consid- 
ered them heretics. I Nevertheless, Flanders 
' and England lK>th recognised the po]>e of Rome, 
out of hatred to him of Avignon. Italy was 



♦ "Oh. what a Moaree! whnt dolonnw nii^rhief, which 
iiUII endun't.'* fee. Christ, de IMsan. vi. IIU.— The t'uUowiaff 
raiiticic was sude: at the tiuie : — 

IMangc. regiil le^fwbltca: 
Tua i^ens, «C tckitmt^iai, 

DewtlHtur. 
Nau) para ejus c^t iniqua, 
£t altera sophUtica, 

Reputatar. &c. 
Bibl. du Ret, nal. 7(iOU. Oi//. de» Mim. ▼. 191. 

(Mourn, people uf this miliii ; you arc vihited with deso- 
lation, lor you are schiinintical. One moiety of yuu is set 
; down nn wicked, the other, as HophHt^. &c.) 

t I^nfnnt, Cone, de Pi.<e, p. llM. — Yet he yearly showed 
with his own handx the true CTn>% to the |K>ople, in the 
S;(inte-Chapclle, in iaiitati m ofSU Luuis. Christ, de Pisan, 
p. 3J({. 

t Dulflf'no. iv. p. aOR. 

i id. itiid. p. 568. II Id. ibid. p. 521. 
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already Urban^a. Germany, Hungary, and I 
Aragon espoused his cause. The two popular 
saints, St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. Cath- 
erine of Sweden, recognised him, as well as the 
infant Pedro of Aragon, who was also looked 
upon as a saint. The opinion of the most cel- 
ebrated jurisconsult of the day, a thing unheard- 
of before, was required on the pope^s election. 
Bald us declared Urban^s election to be good 
and valid, speciously putting it that if the elec- 
tion had been compulsory, the cardinals had 
recovered their self-possession aAer the popu- 
lar clamor had subsided, and were perfectly 
uncontrolled when they enthroned Urban.* 

An event, which it was impossible to fore- 
see, had placed almost all Christendom in an- 
tagonism to France. Fortune had mocked 
wifniom. Queen Joanna of Naples, cousin and 
ally of the king, was soon afterwards deposed 
by Urban, dethroned by her adopted son, 
Charles of Durazzo, and strangled in punish- 
ment of a crime which had occurred thirty-five 
years before. 

All Europe was in commotion. The move- 
ment was universal ; but the causes widely 
difTereot. The English Lollards seemed to 
endanger the Church, the throne, and property 
itself. At Florence, the Ciompi were making 
their revolution a democratic one. France seem- 
ed about to slip out of Charleses hands. Three 
provinces, the most eccentric but the most vi- 
tal, perhaps, revolted. 

Languedoc was the first to break out. Charles 
v., preoccupied by the North, and ever turn- 
ing his anxious looks towards England, had 
made one of his brothers a kind of kin^ of 
Languedoc, intrusting the province to the duke 
of Anjou. Through his agency, he seemed ou 
the point of attaining Aragon and Naples, 
while through that of his other brother, the 
duke of Burgundy, Flanders seemed to be 
within his grasp. ' But France, drained and 
ruined, was incapable of undertaking distant 
conquests. Taxation, so heavy at that time 
upon the whole kingdom, grew in Languedoc 
into atrocious tyranny. The rich municipali- 
ties of the South, which could prosper only by 
commerce and freedom, were subjected to as 
unpitying talUage as a fief in the North. The 
feudal prince could not understand any thing 
of their privileges. lie wanted, and quickly, 
money to enable him to invade Spain and Italy, 
in order to renew the famous conquests of 
Charles of Anjou. 

Nimes rose up, (a. d. 1378 ;) but finding 
herself alone, submitled.f The duke of Anjou 
heaped on heavier taxes : in March, 1379, a 
monstrous lax of five francs, ten gros, on each 
hearth ; in October, a new tax of twelve gold 
francs yearly — a franc a monlh-t The raising 
of the last was an impossibility. So devasta- 



* Id. ibid. p. 4G4. 

t HihU du i^niniedoc, b. zzxU. c. 91, p. 365. 



I Ibid. c. 0S, p. 30a 



ted had the province been, that in the eoum 
of thirty years the population had fallen Ifran 
a hundred thousand families, to thirty thoutud. 
The consuls of Montpellier refused to levyt^ 
last tax ; and the people rose up and massaenA 
the duke^s officers. They did the same ii 
Clermont-Lodeve. But the other cities re- 
mained quiet. In their dismay, the inhabitants 
of Montpellier received the duke on their 
knees, waiting for him to pronounce their Cite. 
His sentence was frightful : two hundred ciu- 
zens were to be burnt alive ; two hundred, 
hung ; two hundred, decapitated ; and t-ighteea 
hundred branded as infamous, and their prop- 
erty confiscated. The rest were visited wi!h 
ruinous fines.* 

The duke of Anjou was with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to mitigate the sentence. Charles 
y. felt the necessity of removing hiui froa 
Langruedoc, and sent commissioners to reform 
all abuses. Still, in the instructions which be 
gives them, we do not find a trace of maidy o: 
of kingly sentiment. He is thinking only uf 
his treasury, and of his demesne rights : *' As 
we have in the said country many arable laixK 
vines, foresti*, mills, and other heritages}, wfaichi 
used to bring in great revenue and profit to us. 
which lands have been left desert, because the 
population has been so reduced by murtiliir. 
wars, and other causes, that there are noae 
who can or will till them, or undertake the an- 
cient charges and dues, we order our couns^*!- 
lors to set them at a new rate." They were 
likewise to revoke all crown grants, and ic- 
quire into the conduct of the seneachab, I'ap*- 
tains, viguier8,f &c. 

Through the same narrow policy, only too 
apparent in these instructions, the king com- 
mitted a great fault, the greatest of his reigo. 
He drove Brittany to take up arms against him. 
His best soldiers were Bretons : he liad loadeJ 
them with ^f\s, and thought that through ihem 
he had their country at command. But thp^v 
mercenaries were not Brittany. Beside?, they 
themselves were not satisfied with the kin;;. 
He had ordered his men-at-arms to pay henct-- 
fon^ard, not to sieze ; and had created a uur- 
shalsea to repress their robberies, and provusis 
who scoured the country, judged, and hung. 

He liked not Clisson. Although he ap]toim- 
ed him constable on Duguesclin^s death, hi- 
would have preferred the lord of Coucy.J 

A cousin of Duguesclin^s, a Breton, Sovestre 
Budes, who had acquired much reputation :n 
the Italian wars, was arrested, on scime suspi- 
cion, by the French pope, Clement VII., and 
delivered over by him to the bailiflf of Macfr. 
who executed him, to the great prief of Du- 
guesclin.^ The relatives of the Breton, bear- 
ing their complaints and protestations of hi> 
innocence to the throne, the king coldly c^ 
served, " If he died innocent, so much the lt'^? 



\ 



* Ibid. c. 96, p. 969. 

t Ord.vLpp.465wul467. 



% FVniflnrt, b. IL c. ti. 
% Id. iUd. c. 31 
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Cnerous for you ; so moch the better for his would do well not to let any one stronger than 
MmI and your honor.'** . themselves into the town. Diii;ue&chn and 

The Bretons were French when England Clisson went to join the army which the duke 
^vis in question, but Bretons beyond all. On' of Anjou was assembling. But, at the lirst ap- 
Kieir duke*8 seeking to hand them over to the proach of a Breton furce, this army melted 
^liiglish, they expelled him. When the king . away ;* and the duke was reduced to solicit a 
nought to annex them to the crown, they drove truce. 
4Nit the king. One after the other, the king saw his Bretons 

Mont fort had undertaken to throw open the pass over to the enemy. Those who were un- 
eastle of Brest to the English, on the 5ih of willing to quit him, except with his license, 
April, 1378. On the :20th of June, the king readily obtamed it ; hut they were arrested on 
summoned him to appear in parliament, and the frontier for execution us traitors. Dugues- 
then liad sentence go against him by default. f cliii himself, a prey to the king's suspicions, re- 
The process was strange. While in Flanders, turned him the sword of constable, saying, that 
he was cited to Rennes and to Nantes, but was he was leaving for ^^pain, that he was constable 
given no safe-cond^ict. Many peers refused to of Castile as well. Charles, aware that his as- 
ait in. judgment. The king himself spoke ■ sistunce wxs indispensable, sent the dukes of 
against his vassal, and moved for confiscation. > Anjou and of Bourbon to appease him. But 
Should iMontfort be disseized of the duchy, it = the old cuptain was too wise to run his head 
was to revert to tlie house of Blois, in con- ' against maddened Brittany. It was more to 
formity with the treaty of Guerande, which the ; his interest to remain at variance with the king, 
king had guarantied. ' and gain time. Apparently, he refused to take 

To tell ancient Brittany that henceforward i back the constable's sword. It was in the ca- 
she was to sink into a province of France, to! pacity of a friend of the duke of Bourlion's. and 
become an appanage to the crown, was bold, : as a pergonal favor, that he went to besiege in 
and was likewise ungrateful, after all the Bre- the castle of Handon, near Puy-eii-Vclay, a 
toes had done to expel the English. The cold free company that was laying wa^te the countr\'. 
and selfish prince evidently did not know the Here he fell sick and died.f It is told that the 
people with whom he had to do. He could , captain of the castle, who hud promised to sur- 
oot know them. There is an ignorance for render in fifteen days if he were not relieved^ 
which there is no cure — that of the heart. ; kept his word, and brought and laid tlu^ keys on 

The Bretons, both nobles and peasants, were . the death-bed. { The tale is not iinprobuble. 
already ill-affected. The constable Duguesclin, ■ Dugucsclin had been the pride of the free cum- 
in his Breton wars, had not spared his country- ; panies, the father of the soldiers ; he made 
men. He had levied a hearth-tax of twenty ' their fortunes, and ruined himself to pay their 
sous upim them, and had prohibited enfran- > ransoms. 

ehisement, and restored the servitude of mort- The states of Brittany entered into negotia- 
main, which had been abolished by the duke.^ 

The first act of the royal government was the ^ * Hironlque on Yen. de lail & 13h1. par nmitre fiuUI. de 

imposition 01 the gabelle. Urittany rose m i AjMwiollMiie ct Imiierlul, ambasHadour, conwilhT fi eecrO- 

tuirc du due Jmn IV. : — 

" I«os FranroiH c»tniont trstonnC'S, 
Et li*ur!t mm totiU'lTvui'wvn; 



arms. 

Burgesses as well as nobles took up arms. 
The citizens of Rennes associated themselves 
with the barons in express terms, and swore to 
live and die in the common cause. The duke, 
returning from England, was welcomed with 

tnn«port by the very men wl,„ had expelled ' "'^•"^TJi v^rrr^^jr.^uj'^in., ; 

nim. j\o one cared to think whether he were ; Kt tous iironiiieni torrihie num. 

Blois or Montfort — he was duke of Brittany. 
On his landing near St. Malo, the barons and 
all the people hastened down to the shore to 
meet them ; many rushed into the water, and 
fell on their knees there. Jane of Blois her- 



Avni«nt hoaucmip d*> pi>rleric«, 
Ki du nuuvelleit bruderies. 
II.1 osUuent fiisqn<i4 et mignotz, 
(^hanit)irnt roiiiiiie des scyirrnotz ; 
En Mitlea d*h<!rbelle» j«>nch6M, 



Ptmr fakre pauur aiu Broton!».' 

((^hrnnirle In vene fnun the year 1341 to th*' year 1381, by 
ina<»tpr WUliiiui Ae St. .\ndr^, licrntinto at law, Kraduate of 
\h}\, ApoHtollc and Im(NTial notary, anibOBsador. ciiun«cllttr, 
and flecretary to dukv John IV'.: — "Tho French won; ali 
iM'frizr.ltMl and full of rfli-inlnate airn: pearl oriianirntit theyr 



'*er- I nhcHindtMl In, and newrnibniidfry. Sprlgbtlv wrrt* tbf>y and 
self, the widow of Charles of Blois, of him \ Anical, and anniE like your siren. Thi-y danvod in linlia 
U'hnin hp had sliin oimp tn Din-in to nfT.^r him "•«'»'wed with rii^liM. wore iwnki^IboanU You n.uld 

unom ne lua siain, came to J>^inun to oner him „„t ^^^^ ^^^^ ,,,,, ,y„„, „„. y„„„j,. ^n,, ^„ j,^,,^ ^^ ^^,^^.^^^^ 

her felicitations.^ | numc to^iriko the nri'tons with dread."} 

The best captains whom the king had to send > t ** A ! douko Tranre amie, je t« lalmy brlcfrnirnt ! 

against Brittany, were themselves Bretons. ' • ■ - 



Clisson appeared before Nantes ; but he could 
not refrain from telling the townsmen, that they 

• Christ, do Pinan. t. vl. p. 38. 

t I^ibinean, Ili«l. de Dret. 1. xii. c. 97, p. 418 

t Ilarii. Hi^t. do Brctaene, Iv. 



Or veille Dicii df> cloire, pur »on comni.indeinent, 
i^iie si lK>n roni'stal>U> auz prorhainoiiient 
1)1^ coi voii4 vaillifK iniriilx en honour plaint-nieni !*' 
Voimr. lie IfyfueMrlin, MS. dt la liibi. Ho^atr, 
JNtf. 7:^J1, 14'2 vrrto. 

^^h : awect, bnloved Franco, nrum nhall I lcav«' you. Now, 
may (iud of bin elory be pieaned to vrant that «o kinmI a ron* 
Mtiiblit ninv next tie yourx, that your honor may Htitnd con- 
fe«wMl iH'wn-. the world.) 



i tSianiondi, HbL deb Franc, t. xi. p. ifti5. Lobioeau, 1. idi. i t i*ee M. Iwirabiuie's excellent Life of Cbaric* V. in Uia 
c U». p. 4:23. Diet, de U CoavenatiMi. 
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>ility, which was to de* i 
nitation of it. Aiid,^: \ 
of the Isle of Fraw* I 
of bunresses ; I ha; 15, ! 



tinns with the French king ; the duke with the 
English. As Charles V. refused to listen to 
any arrangement, the Bretons admitted aid from 
England. The earl of Buckingham, a brother 
of Kicliard 1 1., was sent with an army to Brit- 
tany, but by the route of Picardy, Champagne, 
the Hcauce, tho Biaisois, and Maine ; that is, 
with orders to march it across the whole king- 
dom. He met with no obstacle. Charles "V . 
persisted in refusing the duke of Burgundy 
|>ermission to encounter him. 

Duguesclin died on the 13th of Jul\% (a. d. 
1380.) The king died on the 16th of Septem- 
ber ; on which day he had abolished every tax 
not authorized by the States. This was re- 
turning to the point whence he had begun his 
reign. 

On his death-bed, he advised the winning 
back of the Bretons at any cost.* He had 
previously given orders that Duguesclin should 
be buried at St. Denys, next to his own tomb. 
His faithful counsellor, the sire de la Riviere, 
was interred at his feet. 

Til is prince died young, (he was but forty- 
four years of age,) and without having brought 
any thing to a conclusion. A minority foHowed. 
Schism, the Breton war, the scarcely appeased 
revolt of Languedoc, the Flemish rcvolutionf 
at its height — hero were embarrassments enow 
for a young king, aged twelve. Although 
Charles V. had declared by ordinance, a. d. 
1374, that kings were to arrive at their majori- 
ty at fourteen, his son was fated to remain long 
a minor, even all his life. 

Charles V. left two things — strongly-fortified 
towns and money. After all that he had had 
to give to the English and the free companies, 
he had found means to amass seventeen mil- 
lions. 'I'his treasure he had concealed at Vin- 
cennes, (Mclun ?) within the thickness of a wall. 
But his son did not profit by it. 

The kinjr thought himself sure of the bur- 
gesses. He had confirmed and increased the 
privileges of all the towns which had abandoned 
tlie KnjTlish party. J He had taken tho right 
of asyhim for criminals from his brother's 
huteld, and submitted these h6tels to the juris- j have within two centuries conccntrateH id i\s 



knights. Thus he created in the centre of th* 

kingdom a plebeian nobility 

grade the other by its imitation 

degrees, all the lands of 

passed into the hands of burgesse 

became intimately dependent upon the ooi- 

arch. 

These distant advantages did not counte.*bil- 
ance present ills. The people were eiJiau»U;. 
The taxes were all the hearier, inasmuch w 
from the very beginning of his reign, the kic: 
had wisely imposed on himself as a rule di>i *.j 
tamper with the coinage. I know not but wb:* 
this form of taxation was regretted. At an c^-i 
in which there was little commerce, and iv 
feudal rents were generally paiil in kind, ik 
alteration of the coin affected hut a smail di^iu- 
ber, and only those who could atford ti) li>se. 
for instance, the usurers, Jews, Cahorcit*, 
Ix)mbards, bankers, and money-brokers i>: 
Home or Avignon. Taxes, on the contrarj, 
passed them over, to fall directly on the ym. 

The Church property alone could help poiif4f 
and king ; but it required time for the ne«"es9;:n 
boldness to lay hands upon it. To take ib^i: 
possessions from pious foundations, to nske 
null and void the last wishes of fouaden 
whose families survived, to des{»oil t.Se moDU- 
teries which were the patrimony of youogfr 
sons and of maidens of noble birth,* vius «iut 
no one could have attempted with irapuniiy n 
the fourteenth century. 

A proof of the great power the clerey 5i;!l 
possessed, is the ease with which they etiecicd 
the expulsion of the English from the cities of 
the South. The French king, whom the 
priests had just so well seconded, had to loiA 
twice before he embroiled himself with them. 

The schism placed the pope of Av:giwt 
wholly at the king's command, and g:ivf.> him. 
it is true, the uncontrolled disposal of bt nedc-^ 
throughout the Gallican Church ; but it pbcol 
France in a perilous position, isolating her, u> 
it were, in the midst of Europe, and puttio;; bf : 
out of the pale of Christian law. 

Undoubtedly, it was much for the crown w 



diction of tho provost. In compliance with 
the remonstrances of the parliament of Paris, 
he empowered it to carry its decrees into effect 
without delay, notwithstanding all royal letters 
to the contrary. f^ He allowed the citizens of 
Paris to hold fiefs by the same title as the no- 
bles, and to wear the same ornaments as the 



* FroiMart, vil. 3M, rd. Bnchnn. 

t The liiKtor>- of this rcvniutinn helongx, properly speak- 
ing. U> ChHrlen VI.'h reign. It will be handled in ilic suc- 
ceeding iMJOk. 

; The rapUHiy with whirh thew toviniii were recovered 
in:iy Iw traced, as 1 have noiiced at p. 465. by the dales of 
tJie charten*.— .\s rugnrds tho hiHtor>' of the coinuiune?, I 
would dirrcl particular attention to the fifth volume of M. 
GuizotS Hivtuire de la Civilisation. «cc. Noone has analyzed 
the complicated originra of the Third £stato (Tiers-Etat) 
with greater judgment and precision. I shall rettun to tb« 
consideration of this great ■abject. 

$ Ordonn. v. 333. 



hands the two powers of the middle age — tbc 
Church and feudalism. Hence forward, eon«- 
siastical dignities were assured to the kind's 
servants, and fiefs either annexed to the crovn, 
or became the appanage of ;>rinces nf xijt 
blood. The great feudal houses, thuse liviaz 
types of provincialities, became gnuiuaily ei- 
tinct.f The diflferences of the middle ac? 
subsided into unity. But, as yet, th:s uni:y 
was weak. 

If Charles V. could not efiect much himM;[f. 
he at least bequeathed to France the type^' 
the king of modern times, whom befiw-e &3c 



* As late as 1784, the noMesK of Buiigundr soIcciHsl ^ 
foundation of a chapter of liemolatflle*. .■9rcJk»rf* dm Mm 
aumf, jr., pifcea rflativea A la mppretri^n dm c#ar««f f* 

t 8MtbedelaihiliifllHiiMidl,Hlst.dnfY.Lxi.ppu3Kl>( 
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bew not. He taught the thoughtlesa warriors 
of Crecy and of Poitiers, what reflection, pa- 
tience, and perseTerance meant. This training 
hid a tedious course to run, and repeated les- 
ions were necessary to complete the education ; 
but, at least, the end was distinctly marked to 
nrhich France was to be conducted by liouis 
XI. and by Henri IV., by Richelieu and by 
Colbert. 

The miseries of the fourteenth century led 
!ier to know herself better. And first, she re- 
Mignised that she was not, and would not be 
English. At the same time, she lost some- 
iiing of the religious and chivalrous character 
vhich had confounded her with the rest of 
[Christendom during the whole middle age, 
ind saw herself For the first time in her na- 
ional and prosaic aspect. At the first essay, 
ihe attained in Froissart the perfection of prose 
narrative.* From Joinvillc to Froissart, the 
progress of our language is immense ; from 
t*roissart to Comines, hardly perceptible. 

Froibjiart is the epitome of the France of 
iiat day, at bottom thoroughly prosaic, but 
chivalrous in form, and graceful in accost. 
The gallant chaplain, who supplied my lady 
P/tilippa with fine stories and with lays ofloce^ 
tells us his history as carelessly as he chanted 
bis mass. Friends or enemies, English or 
French, good or evil, are all one to the narra- 
tor. They who accuse him of partiality, do 
not understand him. If he stimetimes seem 
fond of the English, it is that they are success- 
ful.f AH is very immaterial to him, provided 
that he can follow his fancy by going from cas- 
tle to castle, from abbey to abbey, telling and 
bearing fine stories, just as we see him, the joy- 
ous priest, journeying along to the Pyrenees, 
with the four greyhounds in leash that he is 
taking to the count of Foix.{ 

* Not Ui mention numeroan other flne pAnuges, there is 
■othing to oiy mind more exqnislte In our lanimnfe thnn 
the cii:i|>ier:— "Huw kinf Edward U)ld the cnuntesM uf 
Balubury thut he mu:tt have her love, at which she was all 
alMshfNl." 

t Aiihnueh Fniissart lived so long In England, I have 
only met one word of his that seems borrowed ftom the 
En;;li&h tongue:— "Le roi do 1-Vance pour ce jour 6u>ii 
jeunv. et xtiUmtivrs traviUaity (travelled, for vv^agtait."*) 
X. iv. p. 475. ed. Buchon. 

X . . . . *'i considered in myself that grand deeds ot 
■rms Would not fall out for a long space of time in the 
marchr< of Pirardy and the country of Flanders, since there 
was peace in those parts ; and it was very tiresome to me to 
t>e idle ; fi>r I well know, that when the time shall conic, 
when I uliall Im dead and rotten, this grand and noble 
hlsti^ry wili be much in fashion, and all noble and valiant 
penonit will take pleasure in it. and gain from it augmenta- 
tion of proiit. And moreover, since I had, God be thanked, 
sense and memor)', and a good collecUon of ail past things, 
with a clear understanding to conceive all the fiicts of which 
I fthould be informed, touching my principal matters, and 
since 1 wa^ of an age and ron»titutk>n of body well fit to 
eacoantrr difficulties, I dctermioed not to delay pursuing 
ny sublet. And in order to know the truth of distent 
tranMciion*, without sending upon the Inquiry any other 
in place of ni)>elf. I took an opportunity of visiting that 
hiirh and redoubted prince, (Jastoo Phopbuii, count de Foix 
and d«i B^Hm .... I began my journey, inquiring on all 
sides for news, and, through the grace of (iiid, C(»ntinued it, 
without peril or hurt, untu I arrived at the count's castle 
of OrtaiH (Orthes) .... in the year f>f grace, \7Sd . . . . 
be himself, when I pat any qoesUoo to him, auwcnd It 



A much less known work, and on which I 
should therefore be the more inclined to en- 
large, is a treatise composed by command of 
the king for the use of the dwellers in the 
country, and entitled : — Le Vrai Regime et Gou- 
vemement des Dergers et Bergeres,, compose par 
le rustique Jehan de Brie^ le Bon Berger, (a. d. 
1379.)* In this little book, which is gracefully 
written and with much sweetness, an attempt 
is made to set ofi* rural life, and to interest the 
peasant, disheartened after so many calamities, 
in his occupations. The idea is touching. It 
is clearly the king who turns peasant, and who, 
in this garb, comes among his people, lies down 
between the ox and the ass, gently exhorts 
them, and encourages and essays to infonn 
them. 

Apropos of the rearing of fiocks, and amidst 
pastoral and veterinary receipts, Jehan finds 
means to say a few words on the great ques- 
tions agitated at the time. The terms shep- 
herd and fold lead the way to innumerable 
allusions ; and we everywhere detect, amidst 
the alTectation of rustic simplicity, the satirical 
spirit of the lawyers,! and their timid causticity 
with regard to the priests. This book is the 
next uf kin to the advocate Patelin and the sa- 
tire Menippee. 

To return. In the apparent and admired or- 
der introduced by Charles V., and in the gen- 
eral system of the fourteenth century, there 
was involved a something weak and false. The 
new religion, on which the whole superstructure 

most readilv, saying, that the history I was employed on 
would in times to come be nHirt> simght aAer th.-in any 
other; 'because,' added he, 'my fair sir, uHwe gillant de<'d4 
of arms have been performed within thexe la^it Al\y yeiin, 
and more wonderful things have hap|ion<!d, than for three 
hundred years before.' " PrtibiHart, b. iii. c. 1. 

* Jehan nt first narrates how : — " Ai th«^ age when children 
begin to spit out their first teeth, when ihey Mill an; giddy- 
pated, and not acconnt.ible for their action!*, he was deputed 
to lake charge of the geese : then of the swine ; how. alYor- 
wards, "growing up to bo pnimoted to i>evenil homtrs." 
he had the charge of the hordes and cowh : " and th(>n he 
was given the care of eighty frolicsome anil Innneent lanilis 
.... he was, as It w«'re, their guardian and curator, for 
they were under age and mintin." He did not d<;iiM)un hiui 
self like certain temporal or spiritual shepherds . . . . Alc 
Then, " the wid Jehan de Brie. ieitk»ut tiwMmjf, was ap- 
pointed and institnieil u> bear the keys of the |)rovi«ion 
stores .... of the hAtel de Messy, belonging to one of Uio 
coun-^llors of the king our lord, attached to the iiiqar^ts of 
his parliament nt Paris .... When the snid de Brn* liad 
taken his bachelor's and master's degree in the ^clellce 
of she* p-tending, and was worthy to rvud in the i>tr(>et 
au Feurre, (du Fbuarre, where the Paris schools wi-re.) 
near the Mt:ill for the calves, or nnilor the hhndow of an 
elm or lime, behind the sheep, then he wont to live In the 
PaiaU-royal in the hdtcl of niesMlre Arnoul de (Jrant|Mmt. 
trea-furer to the royal 8aintn-Cha|(elle at Pari* . . . . — 
Firstly, lambs which are young and tender should be kindly 
and gently tivated, and ought not to be struck and beairn 

with wands, stickit, k.c When the lambn are cut, 

then should the shepheni be without sin, and it is giMNi tint 
he confess, ^c. &.c."— This chnrniing little work has not, I 
believe, been ivprinted since the itixteenih centnr)-. I am 
acquainted with two editions of It, both printed at P:iriH : 
the one hears the date of 134'j. (Bllil. de 1' Arsenal.) the other 
has no date, (Bibl. Ro)-ale, H. 8H0 ) 

t The following pa iwage is the lawyer all o\-er— "They 
(the lamb^y were undtT age and minors ; and nince the "kaid 
Jean was not noble, nor of any lincace, he could not under- 
take the lease, but imly thecAarvfe, (il n'en put avt>ir !«■ kML, 
mh\% 11 en out la £»rJe.) government, and ordering of then 
as i(U OS concerned rearing them.'* 
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Tbe new diviailr* 



rested, the monarchy, was itself founded upon 
an equivocation. Prom feudal suierainty it 
had become, under the influence of the legists, 
Roman, imperial monarchy. The Establish- 
ments of France and of Orleans had become 
the Establishments of all France. The mon- 
arch had unnerved feudalism, taken its arms 
out of its hands, and then, on the return of war, 
had desired to restore them. Feudalism, full 
of pride and weakness, still survived ; resem- 
bling a gigantic armor which, banging empty 
against the wall, yet threatens and brandishes 
the lance. As soon as touched, it falls to the 
ground — at Crecy and at Poitiers. 

It was imperative, then, to have recourse to 
mercenaries, to hired soldiers ; that is, to make 
war with money. But where get iti As yet, 
laying hands on the Church was not dreamed 
of, and productive industry was yet unborn. 
With all his political wisdom, Charles V. was 
here at a Ions. At the last moment, every 
thing failed him at once. The English who 
marched through France in 1380, encountered 
no more resistance than they had met with in 
1370 : the king, having lost the Bretons, was 
still weaker than before. 

Wisdom failing, follv was tried. Under the 
youthful Charles VI., France launched out into 
an extravagant imitation of the ancient chivalry, 
whose true chanieler and even whose forms had 
lapsed from men^s minds.* This spurious imi- 
tation of the antique chose for its hero the fa- 
mous leader of free com(uinies who had deliv- 
ered France from them, the able Duguesclin. 
The Epopee founded on his deeds and actionsf 



* So completely, that when. In Chnrles VI.*s tinie, the turo 
SODS of the dnke of Aqjou were roleninly ndrallted knlg ht«, 
all the spectator* were asking what the varioiu cereniooiefl 
meant. — See the fnlluwing ImmiJk. 

t This pueni presents a whimsical componnd of two very 
opposite sets of ideas. Duguesclin is painted as a knight of 
the thirteenth century, bnt is made to be as ill-allircted to the 
priests, as one was in the fourteenth. He will take nothing 
from the people ; he only hold^ to ransom pope and church- 
men. One would flincy one was reading the Uemiade :— 

. . . . Lo provost d* Avignon 
Vint droit a Villcnove, ou la chevalerie 
De Bertran et des siens estoit adonc logie. 
II a dit A Bertran que point ue le detrle : 
Sire, Tavoir est prmt, je vons acertefle, 
£t la solution s^el^e et foumle. 
Come Jhesu donna le fils sainte Marie 
A Marie-Magdalaine qui fnt Jhesu amie. 
Et Bertran li a dit : Beau sire, je vous prie, 
Dont Vint ycili avoirs, ne me le celez mie 1 
La pris 11 Aposteles en sa thresorerie 1 
Nanll. Sire, dit-il, mais la debte est paie 
Du commun d' Avignon, a chascun sa partle. 
Dit Bertran Du Cuesclin : Provost, je vous afie, 
J& n'en urons doniers en Jour de notre vie, 
So ce n*est de I'avulr venant de la clergie. 
Et volons que tuit ell qui la taille ont pai^e, 
Alent tiiut lor argent, sans prendre nne maillie. 
Sire, dit li |tr6vo»i, Dieux vous doint bonne vie ! 
La pour gent ares forment esleessie, (rejomie.) 
Amis, ce dit Bertran, au pape me direz. 
Quo ces grans tresors solt uuvers et defermes, 
Cenlz qui limt pai«, 11 lor solt retorez, 
Et dlttes que jamais n*en solt nnl recules. 
Car, w lo savole, ji ne vons en doubtes, 



is a plain proof that the real character of thec«i> 
stable of Charles V . was utterly misunderstood. 

The most successful part of this imitatioo of 
chivalry lay in the richness of the arms anl 
surcoats worn, and in the splendor of the tour- 
naments. Charles V. had left a ruined peofJe; 
yet from this ruin was asked more than wealth 
had ever been able to pay. Once in the vont^x 
of impossibilities, to ask costs nothing. 

All Europe is similarly situated : the sanf 
vertigo prevails everywhere. Fortune devolve* 
the government of most of the kingdoms o^: 
minors. Monarchy, the new divinity, pranks, 
or dotes. Three-quarters of the age of Charles- 
le-Sage, the first age of policy, have not pars- 
ed away before its senses fail, and it turns njs<i. 
A generation of madmen have become kinp. 
To the glorious Edward III. succeed;^ the gid- 
dv Richard II. ; to the prudent Emperor Charlfs 
I v., the drunken Wenceslaus ; to the wiw 
Charles V., Charles VI., a raging bedlamiif 
Urban VI., Don Pedro of Castile, and Johc 
Visconti, all betrayed symptoms of mental de- 
rangement. 

The petty negative wisdonn which thoaerht it 
had neutralized the great movement ol' the 
world, had already exhausted its resources. It 
thought it had done all ; and all began again. 
The threads which the prudent fancied were ic 
their hands to work with, grew more and more 
entangled. The contradictions of the world 
increased : reason, divine and human, scem*^ 
to have abdicated. " God,^* to use Luther's 
saying, *' was wearied of the game, and flLog 
the cards under the table. ^* 

A tragic moment is that in which one feels 
one's senses failing — the moment in which rea- 
son, glimmering with its last light, sees itself 
about to be extinguished. 

"Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, tweet heaven"* 
Exclaims King Lear, — 

** Keep roe from madness ; I would not go mad." 

Et je ibfse oultre mer paaaec et bien ales, 
Je seroie alnf<»ls par deca retoamez .... 

PoesM de IJuguetdm, MS. de U BM. Rtftt. 

(. . . . The provost of Avignon cmme straight to Tilk- 
neuve, where were Bertrand and his knight*. He tell« B«^ 
trend there is no delay. " My lord, the mooey, I five p4 
noUce. Is ready, and the acqnittence sealed and dvi\ drnvrs. 
even as Jesus, the son, nve 8l Mary to Mary Msiedak a. «ha 
was dear to Jesus {1). And Bertiaad said to him : " Fvr 
sir, I pray you, whence does this money come 1 (^accAl 
not the truth flrom me. Does It come out of the pdff'i 
treasury V* ** By no means, my lord." be answer*, *' bet ite 
debt is paid by the commons of Avignon, each pa)« k>4 
quota.** Says Bertmad Dugnetclln. ** PmvosL I »»'?« 1 
will never have a penny of it to tlie last day of u) ''t(t- 
except it comes nut of the clttfj. And It Is my pt«4t^*r. 
that all who have paid this tax have back their nk«ri 
every flirthing of It** ** My lord,** says tbe pniv«»t. "O-l 
send yon len^h of days * the poor people will be bfhk 
themselves with joy.** " Friemb,** says Bertrud. ** »n ^ 
|iope from me to open and unlock hia frent neasnm. 7W 
who have paid him shall have ibelr money remnicd. ui 
say that none must ever be kcpc back. For, If I bear of ft 
be assured tboufh I wen ftr beyood ms, I wonJd tetany 
once.*') 
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A Lono but interesting notice, given by M. Micheletnt the 
end of his second volame, may be fitly inserted here, (iw a 
kind of preface,} from the explanation It afibrdsof the origin 
mad the soorees of hi.n work, and its Ja«tiflcation of the new 
and peculiar views which he has taken of the History of 
Prance. After stating that his speculations are chiefly based 
CO the authority of documents preserved in the national 
archive*, he goes on to say^ 

" A word as to these archives^ as to the office which has 
made it the author^s duty to investigate the history of our 
antiquities, ana as to the peacefhl scene of his labors and 
the spot which inspired them. This work of his is liis life. 
It is the almost necessary result of the cirrumstanoes in 
which he has been placed ; a rnnsideration which will per- 
haps gain him some indulgence Arom the impartial reader. 

" Being one of the camtors of the National Archives, and 
one of the proftssors at the Normal School, he has for many 
years made the history of his country the grand ot^t of his 
stodies; and, thanks to this nnion of opportunities, he has 
been enabled to Impart the (kcts and ideas gleaned in this 
rich depAt of the official acts of the Monarchy, to the young 
teachers training np in the Normal School, by whom they 
may in turn have been dlflhsed throughout every quarter of 
the kingdom. 

'-The Record, and the Parliamentary Register Office, (/«« 
Tritor de* Ckartet. and the CoUeetion de* lUfittre* d» Patif 
asflte,) contain the bulk and the choice of the archives. The 
Parliamentary Registers fill the Stunit Ckapeth and the 
Paiais de Jnstiee. The Record Office, and by far the most 
valuable portion of the Archives, (those which belong to the 
historical, demesnial, and topographical, the legislative and 
sdministrative departments,) occupy the three palaces of 
the Clissons, Guises, and Sonblses— thus crowding antiqnity 
upon antiqnity, and history into history. The entrance to 
the royal colonnade of the pnlaee of the Soubises is guarded 
by a tower, of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 
and, on entering, you can well nndcrstand the feeling of the 
haughty device of their ancestors, the Rolians, ' Roi Je ne 
suis, |»rince ne dalgne, Rohan Je sals.* 

"The Record Office (Trigorg de» CkmrUt) contains in iU 

registers a series of the acts of the government from the 

thirteenth centnry, and in Its charters the diplomatic acts 

of the middle age, and among others, those which effected 

the union of the provinces,— the title-deeds of the monarchy, 

or, as they were called. Leg droits du tot, (the klng*s rights.) 

These constituted the ancient arsenal, whence otir kings 

drew forth weapons to breach the strongholds of feudality. 

Philippe-Augustus concentrated them at Paris ; where they 

were intrusted, at one time, to the keeper of the seals ; at 

another, to the monarch's own chaplain, one of the canons 

nf the Sainte Ckapdle; and, lasUy, to the attorney-general. 

In the list of these keepers of the records (TVigorierg deg 

Ckartee) the names nf Bnd«ns and the two De Thous are 

ccmsplcuoas. The destinies of this precious deposite were 

no other than those which attended the monarchy; and 

whenever royalty' displayed strength and vigor, the Record 

Ofllce— a real treasury, firom which titles, castles, and often 

provinces could l>o fished out— partook of the movement. 

The first inventory of Miese documents was drawn up by 

order of the sons of Philip the Fair, a greedy race. Cliarles 

v., a good scholar and a man (rf* business, wlien FVance, 

tfter her wars with the English, sought to recruit herMlf, 

visited the office, and waa dist w esed by the eonltasion 



which prevailed in it. (▲. n. 1371 ;) it was an image of th« 
conAision which distracled his kingdom. New Inventorice 
were drawn up by orders of Louis XI. and of Charles VIII. 
The disorder of the oflke is at its height In Henry the 
Third's time, assisted by learned men, like Brisson and Da 
Tlllet, who carry oflT aiid dispose iu treasures while em- 
ployed in it on the king'g genoUe. Du Tlllet was busy at the 
time on his grand work. La Franeg ^neienne, of which he 
published various portions. It was reserved fiir Richelieu 
to carry into execution a complete inventory of the rights of 
the crown. No one knew better than he how to enrich 
and invigorate the archives. He had casties rased to the 
ground In every part of the kliH(dom, and all records and 
title-deeds securiMl. He was a great and wonderftii col- 
lector of antiquities of tlte sort. The blood-hounds which 
lie employed In this diplomatic hunt, the Dupins, Godethris, 
Galands, and Marcas, pursued their quarry with inde&tlga' 
ble seal, collecting, cataloguing, and interpfvting. One of the 
chief results of this quest is the publication of the Droits 
du kojf, by Pierre Du Puy; a learned and curious boiA, 
crammed with learning, and marked by the most unblush- 
ing obsequiousness. There may be rrad how onr Irtngs are 
lawfhl sovereigns of England, how they were always mat- 
ters of Brittany, how Lorraine, originally a dependency of the 
fWacA kingdom of Austrasia and Lotharlngia, was usurped 
by the emperor. Ice. This was the kind of condition serviee* 
able to a minister bent upon carrying out the centralixation 
of Franco. On went Du Puy, digging into the archives, 
discovering claims unheard-of before, and giving a color 
to titles more or less legitimate. The keeper of record* 
marched as a conqueror in the van of armies. Thus, wlieii 
a pretext waa wanted for seising Lorraine. Du Pay waa 
dispatched to the arcliives of the Truls-EvAchAs— and the 
duke was then summoned to show his titles. In like man- 
ner Languedoc was challenged by Galand to produce written 
proof of its law of fVeehold. (droit de franc-alem.) It waa 
vain to allege prescriptive rights, tradition, and Immemorial 
posMssion — our record-huatera would have parchment. 

*'Thls magaslne of diplomatic lawsuits and depdt of in- 
numerable doubtfhl rights was guarded by a formidable 
mystery. It eoold not be consulted without a lettre-de-cmeKet 
to the keeper ; and his offlee was at last united with the 
attorney-generalship to the pariiaroent of Paris. A man 
who had managed to procure copies of some of the records, 
and had traded in them, was proceeded against by M. 
D'Aguessean, and banished to a distance of thirty leagues 
from Paris. 

*'The confiscations under the monarchy had been the 
making of the Record Office as regards chartes : the coofis- 
cjitions during the Revolntion have made our archives what 
they now are. In the old Record Office, thenceforward pro- 
scribed, the records of St Denys. of St. Germain-des-Pr^s, 
and of numerous other monasteries, were deposited. Vene- 
rable and fVaglle papyri, which still bear the names of Childe- 
bert and of Clotalre, quitted their ecclesiastical asylums, and 
appeared at this great review of the dead. In this rapid and 
forced accumulation of such numbers of deeds, many wert 
loflifii#nwny destroyed. Parehments had their revolu- 
tionuvJrllAi^ as well as men. It was entitied Buroem 
dn tM^e deg titres, (office for the selection of tUles,) and its 
judgments were quick and terrible. Quantities of documents 
came within the murderous specification of feudal titJg; a 
phrase which settied their fate. The Revolutionary eonlb 
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cation, BOt relying, u the Monarchical one had done, on the 
AQthorlty of tests and written titles, would hnvo nothing to 
do with parchnnenU so speclfl<*d. Its only test wa^ the Cwi- 
trut Sscic/, as the Koran \n.n his who burnt the Alexandrian 
llbniy. 

" If the Revolution did Htile to advance knowledse by the 
critical examination of ancient inununirntv, it was of im- 
mense benefit by concentrating all such treasurer. It blow 
aside the dust of centuries, and emptied the contents of 
monasteries, rattles, and other receptacles on one common 
lioor. The Louvre was thus literally filled with papers, the 
very windows lielng blocked up liy the rolls, so that the 
keeper of the records had ui hire many rooms of the Acad- 
emy. To carry on rc!<earches among those crowded reposi- 
tories, candles were required at noonday. The Revolution 
let in light, once and for ever, into thh * excessive dark.* 

" The l)n Puys and the Marcns of this seconti epoch (as 
regards learning only) were two deinities of the Convention, 
MM. Camus and Uannon. The first, a true Gaul, like his 
predecessor Du Puy. served the republic with the same zeal 
that Du Puy had done the monarchy. His successor, M. 
iJaunou, was, properly speaking, the founder of the Archives ; 
and, at this dute, the Archives of Franco had become tliuse 
of the world. Ills is the honor of classifying the prodigious 
mass. It was a glorious time for the Arrhivcf. While M. 
Daru was opening, for the first time, the mysterious reposi- 
tories of Venice, M. Duunnu was receiving the spoils of the 
Vatican. On the other hand, the archives of Germany, 
Spain, and Belgium were arriving from the north and the 
auuth at the Palace of the tSoubises. Two of our colleagues 
had gone to fetch those of Holland. 

** Now, the Archives of France are no longer those of En- 
rope. The traces of the Inscriptions over the doors of our 
halls, as Bullet, Daterie, &.C., remain to remind us of our 
losses. However, we still have about a hundred and fiAy 
thousand doctuiient^. (carton*.) Although the provinces re- 
fuse to Intrust u« with their archives, as do several of the 
offices of our ministers, they will be forced to get rid some 
day of the accumulating mass. The day will be ours, for we 
are death. Ail gravitates to us, and every revolution turns 
to our profit. We need only wait patient quia mtemus — in 
patience since we die not 

"Sooner or later, conquering and conquered come to us. 
We have the monarchy, safe and sound, from Its alpha to 
its omega, the charter of Childebert by the side of the testa- 
ment of Louiji X VI. We have the republic In our iron chest, 
the keys of the Bastille, the minute of the declaration of the 
rights of man, the vows of the deputies, and— the great 
republican machine — the stamp of the asslgnats. Even the 
papacy h&» left us something. The pope has resumed liis 
archives ; but, by way of reprisal, we keep the litter on which 
he was borne to the consecration of the emperor. And. to- 
gether with these bloody playthings of Pn>vldenee. we have 
the unchangeable standard of measure, which Is referred to 
every year : the temperature of tho archives is Invariable. 

"As for me, when I first entered these catacombs of 
manuscripts, this wonderful necropolis of national monu- 
raenu, I would willingly have exclaimed, like the German 
on entering the monastery of St Vannes— 'This is my rest 
for ever ; here will I dwell, for I hare desired it !' 



" However, 1 was not slow to discern in the roid<t \ :t* 
apparent silence of these galleries, a movrnieot ar.o i rir- 
mux which were not those of death. These \ti]mn '.:'. 
parchments, so long deserted, dewired no heilf-r ihnr. -.M? 
restored to the light of day; yet are they nnt pinr-.: ; 
lives of men, of provinces, and of nations. Flivt. iii< '..n, , -.•, 
and the fiefs bUiaoned in their dust, firotf^ted apj.ii^: :: -.r 
being forgotten. The provinces rose up. .-lilf-eing tN-: :•-.- 
tralizntion had lieen dcrciVi'd in supposiu; iht-in nnn.tiH •:- 
The ordonnances of our kinp* iiSM-rted th;it iliey Y.A l : 
lieen repealed by the multitude of iiH>dem law:*. II -o r- 
liiitened to them all, as the gmve-dipgc-r obwnrJ 'x i r .■ - 
of battle, not one ought U> have been dead. .\ll l.i> <J .:■. 
spoke, and surroundtd the author with an army spt^ikiri ^ 
hundred tommies, which were nmghly silcuceu ly iv. ■ ^ 
voice of the Republic and of the Eiiipin*. 

*' Softly, my dear friend.^, let uh pn<erd in cnltr. if ; i 
please. All of you have your claim on histi>ry. T:.>- :c 
vidual is good, that Is, as Individual ; the g'^ncnt! &•> £• rtr. 
Feudalism Is in the right, the monarchy iiiort* <^>>. 2i.>!. ^;. : 
more, the Empire. I am yours, Gixlfrey — y«iur-. Kii Jwn - 
yours, Bonaparte ! The province ?ihnil revive : ilir tm » ; : 
dilTerenccs of France will be chRracierized by ^u-<>iii.t>|'- 
fincd geographical distinctions: it ^hall revive. I>ut<u.:. z 
condition of allowing these diflTerences i*nidu:il!y t<- v : 
out, and a homogeneous whole, or couutr)'. to ^n. - 
Revive, monarchy; revive, France! I^i but •■t,< e":.: 
elKirt at classification serve as a clue through thi^ c.i - 
To systenwtlze on this wise, although imiienVdi;.. n ■• 
berve. Though the head be iMdly i^et u^mn tlit: >}i.'>iIl >• 
and the leg fit Ixidly to the thigh, to rc\ive U yet » un .: .: 

"And, as I breathed on their dUHt. I saw thi.Di rs^ : ;- 
They raised from the sepulchre, one the hand, :hr i* r 
tho head, as In the Last Jud^ient of Michel-Aopolf. r n 
the Dance of Death. This galvanic ditnce. whirb tin > .< ' 
fonned around me, I have essayed to repriNloce in ihi< n .>- 
Some, perhaps, will find It neither sightly ni>r trc--. r. 
Iiartlcular, they will be ofibnded with the hanihnr-''> "i' I'.t 
provincial contrasts that I have reprcsentpd. M> np;. t' 
these critics is, that it may very well be. thnt iht-y r.>i r.; 
recognise their ancestors; since, of all peopl**. w«r Kr^'ni 
arc chief possesson of the gll\ desired by the aQ''j*-i:t-il:'' 
gift of forgetting. The »)ngs of Roland and of Rt-n^ud. & . 
have indisputably been popular; the fabli.iui -tiTfCi-:! 
them; and all this was already so remote in tho > vcn- i 
century, that Joachim Du Dcllay expre^ly »ay>— - In ■ r 
old literature, there Is but the Romance of tlie R •^ ' ii 
Du Bellay's time, France was Rabelais; nt a hiUr pir -. 
Voltaire. Rabelais Is now a sealed book to the ei-bi ri .:. 
Voltaire is already less read; and so we go on «.j.:ir£.r.. 
and forgetting ourselves. 

"The Franco of the present day, in \U oucnesi hrA u- '- 
tity, may very well forget that old, hctrn-sgrnenus Vnn 
which I have described. The Gascon may n(>t rh>--i '■•' 
recognise Gascony, nor the Provencal, Provence : i" «;: ^ 
I answer, that there is no longer a Provence or a (^a-o ":■ 
but a France. This France I now present t^ith all :■: 
dlflerences (rf* its ancient and original divarication ntf- ; .* 
vlnces. The latter volamet of my history Will sbuw hrr j 
her nnity." 
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